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THfi  ncVd'irhich'foUoivs  ku^on  a.' plan  different jfrom/an|^ 
dtbef  ^tthof  aixllKop'hasjeYer.'i¥ritten,,a3lhoiagk  it.isi  pfit^ 
haps  themQst  leg^itiidateiivfaidhreliate&ito  dsis  kmdki^M^fat 

It  Is '  dntefeded^^;  in' '  ai  mix^^^^i^^eitrare  domesHca :  facM^Xo 
give^sin-  imitation  o€iithe> shifting  manners,  ofiour  own  tooliie^ 
and^  paint  scfene^^th^  onginals'  o£  vhioh'  are-  daily  passing 
round'  us, 'SO  tfa^t^iamindte's- observation  mayootaparei.tb^ 
copies  iivid»> the:  oragirfals..iMl4:  must:he>icdnfesaed  tbatitbis 
style  oficoml{A»itioff'wa*ad<t)(ptssd.bythe  autiior  irather.ifiroin 
tll^  te»ipiii}(g'drbmnstanr'6^  of  jtsofiering  Boaie<nov)elty  in^his 
conipo^ti(mSy'>an<l  iivotdiiig!  wornHDiit  chaiactersiand  posb- 
tioin^)  than  from  ■■  thts' <  hope  of  'dialling  i  the:;  many  iormi(laUe 
compcJtitors  "who  havfe  already  /won  ideserred  iiaiaoUr^^Jn 
this  depai^ffidnti'^  ^^he  'Mies,rin  particiilary  giflcdiby  nat^e 
tHth  keen  pdwdrsJof ijtwervation  and'  lightt<satirei,  .bave;ibeen 
9d  diBt^figulsheAiiby  thesei  woiksi  of-.taltot,  (that^iffeqkoning 
from  the  a«thore$slof.Bt«lina:ta  iheniof  Marriage,^  a-ca^-^ 
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logue  might  be  made,  including  the  brilliant  and  talented 
names  of  Edgeworth,  Austin,  Charlotte  Smith,  and  others, 
whose  success  seems  to  have  appropriated  this  province  of 
the  novel  as  exclusively  their  own.  It  was  therefore  with 
a  sense  of  temerity  that  the  author  intruded  upon  a  species 
of  composition,  which  b^d,  been  Q£,,la^e,  practised  with 
such  distinguished  success.  Tliis  consciousness  was  lost, 
however,  under  the  necessitytof  seeking  for  novelty,  without 
which,  it  ,was  j:ouc;J\  to .  b^  apprehended,  such  ^repeated  in- 
cursions on  -hisr  ji^rt  woulrf  Hauseate  -rhii  lon^  indulgent 
public  at  the  last. 

The  scene  chosen  for  the  author's  little  drama  of  modem 
lifeiwas 'a  Tmineral  spnng,  sue)!' as  amvito  bb 'fouili^iin  buth 
div^sicbs'  of  ;BTitaiin,,aadnwhich:aie:&uf)fiied  \yilji  itbe  i^^aI 
iEi^feiMs:'fojf  redeefiikig.  health,:»r  jdjriraa^  ^Tfe$ 

invalid  often  finds  relief  from  his  complaints,  less  &Q99L:th0 
h^itigvirtuea of ^e 'Spa. kseH,4hant. because  J^isifSyste^i  of 
ordwttaryiife  urldergoest  an  jsritifef;ich£ingei  :in.ihiiJiibQi«g:>xi!ar 
m6v6dj  frdni'  hisii  ledger  andr^^.aQcount-b^lpBcTfrfrpri»;hi«j  Ifigftl 
folios  1  aindi '  progmssesi  'of .  titlis^deedsmf from  j his  cQiyaters.  ^t^ 
shelvfes,-^fwan  whatever; 'else  forms  ithe^imaia'fjsowiUjoe  <)f  bis 
ooiiistanti;aTixietiybat  'home,  ;djqstfoysi.  hiar;appet^tcv  infers  ,t^e 
CMBtcinx'of^his'^exergisev  derarigto  'th«/ .digestive  jxwfears^  %6ji 
tilogB  upithe.sparings  of'lifes-  'vTbitbery i^o<JSr7CPi»fi8)itfee>,fft»nr 
tti^et^  i  anxabus  ^tmr  get  j  rid '  of.  thafc  .wearisoiafitattendant  Mip^clf, 
and  ^^itb^  home  .both  >mai^a  atid  /eRialeQi /whoyjiiaptwaa 
idwfiferentiprifidple^  desire.to.m^Eeliilem^dve^.'^QttfeteT.f,  >.,-_: 
«■ 'The  society' of  suck-iplacfiisf  isijrcjgulated^'vb}}  Ab^if  rl^uy 
:|iatfir^,'  upon'iia  5chem6  >  rauoh/'  vQsa&\  i^didg)^tintbai()i!)tb$|t 
which:  r^tes'thei^  world f 'of  fashion^!  atodHlteyijfto*ojvijcirple$ 
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of  rdik  in' th^i  lAetvppolis.  The  .tities:<Qf:  caink)  birth,  aad 
fortune,  •  elrb  received  at  a'.' waJteringvpMce'  without ;  feyiy;  wciry 
strict  investigation, '  jas  adiequats  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  lare  jJt^ferrcdj  and  as  the  situation-  ihfers  .a  cerCain 
degree  of  intimacy  a|id  sociability, for  the  lime^  sa  to > what- 
ever ^hQights  4t  may'  have  been  carded^  dt  is  not  understood 
td'itbply any  duration  beyond. the  length dof  thedsfeai^to* 
No'  iniiminey'  4:sin  be  1  supposed .  more  jolose .  for  thjd  ^  \!mbf.  and 
more-tnmsitoiyiin  its  enduBance^  thah  that  which  kaJttadbed 
to  a- waterkig4)lace  acquaintance.  T>h&  <  looveltst,  theDefofte^ 
who  fixes  upon  such  a  scene  for  his  tale,'  endeayoucs:  to 
display  a  spiides  of  isocifety,  where  thf  strongestucontrast 
of  humbrcnis^ characters  and.  manners  may'  be  <  brought ^ to 
beat' Oft  "and 'iWustratel  each  other  with  less  violation,  oi 
pmteabiKtjjjf-ihari'  could;  be  supposed)  to:  attend'  theirsame 
inisO0Uistt)66us>  afeseniblage.  in  any  : other >  situation,  it  _:,;.. 
In  sUch  'so<ii4efi^'  tjpoy  are  frequently  .mingled  icharactert^ 
not;  merely  ridkalotis,  but  dangerous  and>  hatefu^Li  The 
unpriricipflied  ganiesfer,  the  hbaptiegs  fortune-hunter,  all  tho^ 
whoieke  out  their  jmeans  of  subsistence  by  .pandering  to  the 
viqes'  and^  follies  of  the  rich  •  and  Jgay,^  who  i  drive^ .  .by  *  their 
vai'ious'  arts,  foibles*  into:  crimes,: and  impjrudeifice  linto  acit* 
of' ruinous  liiiadnes^,  ^ate  to  be  found;  where-  their!  viirtiuw 
natura%,-Tesorti.  with.iidae-:  sannei' certainty:  thait  eagle??:'. afe 
gatheredJ  together. at 'thfe.i^laoe. of  ilaug^tier^ .  By  thfe|  ttoe 
author?  takesjja.)  great  advantage  for  thejxi^nnigenfenjt  ofihji 
ttory,v-particularty-«in>  ita.ldarker  iandiimore  >  meJanchsdOf 
pa$6dge»j  ^ The ii impostor,!  "the  rgamWei,  all  iwhoylive  Zoo^^ 
upon  the  skirts  of  society,  .oij  like  vewfriin,  Ithriye.:  by  :its 
corrupcwpns,'J  asei  to^  be  -■found  at  such  lir^tr^eats,.  .whqn  Jhey 
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easily^  arid  as  an  mattef  of  course^  imn^^.  ¥fithi  :|hQ$e  dup^i 
who  mightiotherwisehavei escaped  thdrsnari^^:  ^But.^^ijes 
those'  characters  who  are  actually  dangerous  jt<P(::^KK3ie(yi  a 
wdi^frequented'  watering-place  geikerally;  ^xhibit^  Jqf -,i);^ 
amusement  of  the  company,  ahd  the  perplexity  and  apas^ 
baerit  6f ;  the  more  >  inexperienced,  a  sprinkling  <pf :.  ipgr^Qi^s 
called  by:  ithe  ne\v^paper^  eccentric  ckacactersTrrindiy^idiiUl$i 
hamdy^  "who,  either  from  sontie<jqai,.d^nLi^;eineQl  of.Jbeit 
Unfdesr^ndihg,  or^much  mocsi  frequently^]  fpomi  an  rexo$89 
of'v'Vanity,  are  ambitious  of/ distinguishing itjt^e^selv^St:;  l^y 
e(t>me  striking'  pecdliarity  in  dqress.  or  address, i [Oonvensatii^ii 
tsft  manners,  and  perhaps .  in ,  all«  Thos&  aifectationj^  %113 
iisulillyi  adopted,,  like  Drawcarisir^s  extxavaganceSii  ta!jfih<^ 
*$keydare^  and^  I  nnust  needs  day^  those,  wbo  [pvofesSi  tfamii 
a»e' mofb  frequently  to  >be  <fbund<)among.the/{Eng)i$hij.lll^r> 
among  the  natives  of  ieither.of  the  bther  two>divisii(}H9&-iQf 
the  united  kingdoms.  The  reason.' /probably.. is^th^t  The 
coiiscionsness  of  wealthy  and  a  sdurdy  feeluig  of  ind^pf^n? 
dence,  which; generally  pervade  the .  English;  inaltioni'i^re^ 
in 'a-  few  iridhriduals,  perverted  into.^absuiidityj.or  at  .legist 
peculiarity.  The  witty  Irishman,:  on  .the  CQntrar)^!jad^pts 
his  geheral  bebaviour  ito  that  of  the  best  society,:  or  Ihat 
whith  he  thinks  such;  nor  as  it  any  part! > of:  the  shrewd 
Scot's  national'  chd^icter  unneeessairily  io  4raw  upott. :hinn- 
sdf  pBblic  attention,  Thfese  rules,  however,  are  r^ot  withbut 
their  eiceptiosns^  for  we  ifind  men  of  every  oountryi  piaffing 
Ili6  eccentric  at  these  independent  resorts  of  thei  gay  and 
the  wealthy,  whei-e  evfeiy  one  enjoys  ttje*  license  of  .doing 
*what  is  good  in  his  own  eyes,    •  -       ;.',.     ..  *   iu 

It  scarce    needed    these  obvious  liemarks  to  :  justify:  i  a 
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nQveJtst's.  choice,  of  a.  wateiring-pjac^  as,  tU(^  sq^^e  ,of/,a 
fictitious  narrative.  Unquestionably  it  affords  every  fVaiji^ty 
of.ebfu:^te)rj..:i»ixed.tpgf[ttierin  ^  ii>anner,whiqh  can^pt,  with- 
out ^  Iw^^Gib  of  -prohqibilityt,  be  supposed  to  exist  elsewhere  j 
neither. eai>  it..be,clQni^:lhat  in i  th^  qq^iggujcse  which,  eycb 
ngkisqelbof^eons  collectioiiis  fpf^p^nspns  afford, :  etfei^vts.  extremely 
diffwent;4r0«i  those  of , the  quiet:routiR(^  O^  oo^diwry  Jife.Riayi. 
aiKirQf|ecl<dQk-,tjake. places'  ..  -:  '.,..•, 

It.isv.npJi  feoWTW,  PJufficient.  tiiat amine  t)e.ia  itself  >rid> 
tod.-^sily  ftpcessiWe ;  it  i^  n^cessai;y  that  .th?cj.;engy?«ey,wbp 
^xplQm5;i^.shicmW  hiit^sf^lf,  irt miniftg  phra^e&.haMeiao  acciii^rftt)^ 
kt^wledgeof  the  ^««/^^:and;  possess  .tbi^tskij;li;nece$^ry'tp 
work  it  to  advantage.  lQ.this!Tespect,.tb<^  authqr.  of  ,Sai»t 
Ran^isi's  W«U  CKWtld  ap(©t  bp  termedifartu^atei:,  His.  habits 
Ctfili(eibad(QOt,i]^<>hHn.«i!Md^Wof  late, years- atrleast;,  in.^p.its 
gerieml;  or^  buttling  sfien^s,  nor  had  he  mingled  0ftQn,i»  thi^ 
sK>ciety  which  efisajides  -the  observer  to  f*  shoot  .^lly  as  tt  fli^" 
Th«  c<?bs,©quence.  perhaps, ^$iiS,r:that. the  characteTs  wanti^d 
that  force  and  preci^ion.wbich  can.  qnly;  be  given  by  a  [Writer 
who  is  familiarly  acquainted  with  his  subject  The  author, 
however,  had  the  satisfaction  to  chronicle,  his  testimony 
against  the  practice  of  gambling,  a  vice  which  the  devil  has 
contrived  to  render  all  his  own,  since  it  is  deprived  of  what- 
ever pleads  an  apology  for  other  vices,  and  is  founded 
entirely  on  the  cold-blooded  calculation  of  the  most  ex- 
clusive selfishness.  The  character  of  the  traveller,  med- 
dling, '  self-important,  and  what  the  ladies  call  fussing,  but 
yet  generous  and  benevolent  in  his  purposes,  was  partly 
taken  from  nature.  The  story,  being  entirely  modern, 
cannot  require  much  explanation,  after  what  has  been  here 
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given,  either  in  the  shape  of,  noteS,  or  a  more  prolix  intro^ 
duction..  .'-      .    1.  i      .    ,  •■•:■••   I  .  •■-  '  :■: 

It  may  be  remarkedi  that  the  English  <iii«ic$j  iy^  ttiany 
instances,  though  none  of  ^eat  influence,  ptirsw^jd'  Saiht 
Ronart'siWell  with  hnfe  and  cry,  niafty  of  the  fraitemity -giving 
itas  th(3ir  opinion' that  the  author  had  eihaiisted  hittSelf,"  op, 
a$  the  technical '  phrase  exptesses  if ,  =  writtfett  'hims^f  out'; 
and  as  an  unusual  tract  of  success  too  often  ^rotok^^ttiany 
persons  tb  mark  and-  exaggerate  a  felipwhert' it  dofesoockir, 
the  aeuthor  was  publfcly  accused,'  in  ptti^  and  v^tSfe,!  of 
having  committed  a  literary  suicide  in  this  unha"^^  attempt. 
The  voices,  thereforei  were,  f^r  a  time;  againsi^Sfeunt- Rowan's 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Tweed.  *  •-'   '     ' 

<  In  the  authot'V  country,  it  was  dlhei^Wise;^  M^ny'^ofth^ 
characters  were  reclbgnised  as  gentrift^  S<iottJsh'<porJtraite,'  ivA 
th^  good  fortune  which  had'  hitherto  attended  th*  produc- 
tions 6f  the'  Authot  of-  Waverley,  did  nbt  fdesert;'  notwith* 
landing  the  onhmous  vaticinations  of  its  censurerSi^Cfeis  new 
itteriipt,  although  oiit  of  his  ordinary  style.  •      r  <•  .-.    < 

v:-  Abbots^r'd,  ■   •'  '^  i    'I     .■.-■'■■'    •;•')    !  '       ,.;■•..•; 
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"•''  •     "        '  ''    "'     Biit  to  makfe Tip  my  lale,  '  ' 

'  '.  .     (1-   '.'  '^e'brew^tbgOQiidaie,      -i  •   '  .'  i«    '    : 

.  Skelton. 

>  A  LTHOUGHi  feir,  if  any,  of  tJie  eckmtries  of  Europe,  hai^ 
XlifdiwtBeas^d'feaiapidiy  ih).'wealfli'and'Oultivati<!>n  as/Scalh 
bmdi  dinkig.  dale  .lasH.hisdf  cenHiry,.  Sultan  Mahmoud's  owls 
m^t  rievevthekas  have  fbdnd;  in  Caledonia^  at:  an^r  jkerm 
within  (that  fl«>iimhiJQgfpeEi6d2»'  Mieir  dio^eiy  of  mined  villages. 
Accadent  orledal.flldvintkges"lmve,  in  many  instariees,  trans- 
feirred  the  inhatntantafoffalnldent  Iharnkts^  fi<6m<  the  situations 
which  their  ptodeoessdrsM  chose;  with  h^ore  i^eotio  security 
than>.conventeii0e,>  toi4ht»&  in  whiohi  their  increasing  industry 
aod  ebiiimerceiodulGhnaoiie  easily  expand 'itself ;  and  hence 
pdaoes^^hkrh:  ^and*  dsstingiiished  tiii  Scoftish  history^  and 
which  f  figuce  in  David:  •  Mf J^herson's  excellent  histoiical  linap,' 
cdn.inow  'only'  be  disceriaed  front  the  *?ild  moor  by  the 
verdure  which  -dotfaes  >di^.  fate,  or,  at  >  best, ,  by .  a  few 
scattered  trains,  resembiing  pinfolds^  which  mkrk  the  spot  of 
their. fofhrereid^tecice;  .  r-j r-  -.il:  '•■  i-.-jr.  ni{  •,-;}  :  :■..■>>  .-. 
f  .rrbe-jIUtte  viMaige  ,bft^StL  iR«anan%,i  though  lit  had^npt  ydt 
faikniintd  ttlsKd^tate  bf  eqtfie/obiiribfi  Ttsff^ixve^  descHbed^iwa^' 
aboto^irwenty^yeaips  sihfce,  fiastwerj^ing^tibwanii'it.  ^  Tfhefsituah 
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tion  hafl  something  in  it  so  romantic,  that  it  provoked  the 
pencil  of  every  passing  tourist ;  and  we  will  endeavour,  there- 
fore, to  describe  it  in  language  which  can  scarcely  be  less 
intelligible  than  some  of  their  sketches,  avoiding,  however, 
for  reasonfe  ^^hicji^^^em  to  us  of  /wrei^ti  .!tb  giv^^riy  more 
exact  indication  of  the  site,  than  that  it  is  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Forth^  and  not  above  thirty  miles  distant  from 
the  English  frontier. 

A  river  of  considerably  niftgi^ittydf  ^9urs  its  streams  through 
a  narrow  vale,  varying  in  breadth  from  two  miles  to  a  fourth 
of  that  distance,  and  Which;  being  tOhipoSefd  of  rich  alluvial 
soil,  is,  and  has  long  b^en,  enclosed,  tolerably  well  inhabited, 
and  cultivated  with  ajl  the:  skill _<:»f., Scottish  agriculture. 
Either  side  of  this  valley  is^  b6unde(i"'by  a  chain  of  hills, 
which,  on  the  right  in  particular,  may  be  almost  termed 
inouh^ai|\si!  >  Ottle  brtnoiks  ani&ib:]g  imtbese  tidge^,!  &nd  iidd^g 
tltedr:  wayiitxb-theiirivferi.  offer  -each  itstiqiwn  litttei-vateiito/tfie 
industry  iof'ithe'-cultiYktbr.  ;  iSometbfltlliem  tear.;' fine)  Itege 
trees^  which jhasreias  yet  escaped)  the  axei  and  upon- the  isidies 
of  ijsdst  there  aire  /scattered  patlchesi  and  >  i&ingeS  '©f  .tiatutal 
copseJw.ood^  labove  :and  around  wbichi  the!  baiiksbf  theistieaiil 
^rise^  isomewhat  de^olat^  in^the  cbkJLerivinonths,:  biitiin  rsuinm)^ 
^wiifig'  wttfe  dark  purple  heatb^'  ot  >wiFth>the*^lden  liistre  of 
the  broom  and  sgorse  r  Trhis ;is  ai  sortriof  > sqenery  peoirliac rto 
those '  countries,^ ;  which)  '3;b9iind^  i&ef  i  Scotland,  ^nrrhills  ind 
ihnstreaimisvand'WheFei  the  IvaVellerii^-eveifand'.arabnidiscave^-f 
vng  i  ^ni  some  ihtrickte  aaid  riueexf^di^di  rec^^Sj  a  ^siipfpleiriiid 
siiVan'beawiityy  which  pfeases) dfaiiti'  the)^orevlthatfit  seemsrito 
be  peculidrly)  hii  own  piopwtity  aa>  the  iiirst  discoverer.  .  i  •  .  ■ 
) o  1*1 '  jQne  of  .these  !ietacsses,(  >^ia^  so  r  Wear ;  its  ,opicnihg '  as  \  to 
command  the  prospect  of  the  river,  the  broader  valley,  rand 
the  tjppositfe  tchaiB)(ofl  hiHsj-fStbod^'artd,  iinl'ess  nj^gleob  ihd 
dsserlEodiha^  completed' theifinnrorkj  i still  stands^-  tbef  anckht 
aind'^decai^ed  tallage /of.StiiBonani'Si  ,  .The'd/teywas'singtilftrly 
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picttfrfescjue,  as  the  itrstggling' street  ?of  the 'VJMag^  tsttt  trp'a 
very'isteep  hill;  on  the 'Side'  of'^hich  were  ic(histeifed,i  as  »it 
wete,  iipon  littlb'terra;G^s,  the:cJOtkges'h;rhkh^ 
pldce,' seeming,  as  in 'the  "^ss'towiKp'omdie  Alps,  toifike 
above  each  other  towards  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  which 
cohtit^ued  to  occupy 'thfe^^r^st  <)ff' te8''ei»itienee,i^ttd  the 
^triength  of  ^  whidh  'had  ^d^blleiss  led  the  beigbboi>rho©dqt6 
^^etnble  tihdei:  teiWAfls'ibr  prtftectiAa-  Itr^itrtiE^;,  i«d«ed, 
hfeiVe  beeri' a  place  of  ^formidable  def«io*,  jfbr,  <)ji-the''8i€te 
o^tibsite'  to  th^i  t^wn^kd  Wftlls^  ^ose  straight  up  lk)^i-ifae 
Verge  of  a  treiheftdbusand  rodfc^  precipice,  whdSe'Jbase  was 
WasWed'  by  Siint  Ronak's' biabi,  tethe  l»ook  wias:^eMitledL 
On  the  south'eifn  side;  where^'lhe  •declivity- was' lesii'precJ- 
pftoos,  the  grbund  had'  beert'  <Mirefuily  ileveHed 4hto  siacffeee- 
'sive'terraeisSj'whiich  ascended  tothd'smftmftiofthe  bil^-^atfild 
^er^jior  father  had  been,<joft1iected!4jy'8taiix:a8te  «^^^^ 
tiiddy  orriaitt^iedf.-  In  pect<iefur'p<*liods'  thtese  tetaralee^ted 
'beett  o<!:ictipled  by'tWefai*den»<!)f  the  Gastle,  andiHotittiiBS^fttf 
siege  lihey^dded^o  itS'^eeurity;  f6r' e^h'bommi^ded' tiie 
one  irinftiediately  bellow  it,  so  that  they  eould  bef^6pi«at€ly 
and  successively' defendedi'artdi'il^  were  eiKpOded^it<>'tbe>ffiirb 
ftbnithe  place  it^lf— -a  massive  ^uare'toWir'  of  the  lajtg^it 
'Size;  ^  sufrolinded,  as '  usual, '  by  l6wer  buildings,  and  a-  high 
^mbkffled'  Wall  On*  the  nbrthem  side  'arose  a  corisid^fifiiblfe 
mountain,  bf  which'  the  defeeertt^thanlay  'betweeYi^thfe  'emi- 
nence otiWhach  the' CJastle  ¥ras  'situated  seemed^a'  detfeAfed 
prirtion; '  and '  whifeh  had  b*ten^ '  itteprov^-  stnd  d^ifependdl  > luy 
^^e^^suc6essiw^htige  ttenchiesi  Atotfii*  i««ryideep^ft!fttifch 
Wa«l!riiwii:iif'frorit  6f  the  iQ&airi"entrahtre  from 'thefeattt, 
wheiEie*thb  'phrtfcip^L'gateWay  formed  the  tetmiritttion  tof'the 
stteet,'  WhichJ^as  w^fiav^  hbticedj  a^cerided  fromth^  Idlfefee, 
Arid  thi^  lalst' defei^e'^ViOmplet^d  the  ft)Wficati6ns:  off»!fte 


tdwer.  ' 


In.  the  andent  gatdens  ofi  th&iGastie,..Aiid  upon^ail  sides 
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of  it  exoepttng  /the.  westesm^  whiebi  3^1^  pr^cipitQuS))  ^g^.  o}id 
trees  had  found  coot,  i<iaintling,  t*i«.xock and  ^heai^cieiit  ^d 
rumou?  lYftUs  with  jbhqii^  ,d»§ky  Vjerdwe^.ajnd.iincrea^ing.ith^ 
effect,  of.  the  Mattered  pile  which,  tpiiyered  up  frpm,  Xkxt 
centre.  .  :  ,    .  :.,    •.•.  -ii  .,«.-.<,•.■.,    ». 

.Seated,  on  the  threshold  pf.thi§.i«incijent  .pile^  where,,  tb^ 
."proud  porter"  had  in  fwmer  d|iy$  "rear'd.  hims^Jf/'*.'a 
^traiigier  had.arcompiete  and  eomTOwding  >rJjB^  ^of , the  de- 
^^d  .tillage^  the  housed >o{.^biqb,^ to  i^/aiu2tfvl,iwi^n4ippi 
Riighfcsejem  as  if  ihqy  badbem/s«ddwl5J;aiw$ted  io,  h^iy- 
i^  dowtn  .the  .precipitpiw  Mll^ai^  fi«^d  .aft.jif.byi.magici  i;i 
Hhe  whimsical/ aJ5r«iigemei?it .  whkhv  ^y,  x^oyi  .pre^p^pd,. .  It 
wasi  jlike-a:  j5udden:  prtuse.  in  ,<3n€^  p( .  Aiflpbio«*s.  qqi^n^r 
danc^,,.when  ith^  ihut9;  wbi<:h,.,.wjBrp„.to,  .fprm..  3thf  ^t^f 
Tbebei^j  wereujiggingj,.it.r[to,,hi^,;}tttfe  .:  fPufc,..witb.,.6u<?h,^p 
pbaerver,  »the  .iwislaneJi^ily;'  ^^^oit^riby.itiii^,  id^pl^teiapp^^- 
ance.of  ifcbe  village iSQOUi.oyer^pa^  ^U  th|^, lighter .f^oj^cs  .^ 
ithe.  iwjsiginatiQn.  :QKiginaUyi<«<jttP^t?.ui^te4'9n  thie^ijmble,pUwi 
US^d  in.j*e  building;pf.ScotiQh.ppttagf5s,^bpttf  ft,c^ 
th<^j  gr<^l«r  p^irt  .of  t;|^w  b^^  beeni  lpng4e^|^4;.;^.W<ji  t^w 
fftJl«^;troofs,.  )b^(^n«d'gai)l^i  and;  ruin-pii^  >walls,  .sbojwed 
iDea^lation's  triupaph  qv^  Poy^f|;y,  ,Pn;  som^  bvts. jtbe 
tafiijer^,  |y^/ii5hed,,wi*  jspoti  w«re:.s^st^p(iing,:ip,  ijKhole  qr 
ip;  psgft, 4ikQ  .§k^pn§i,anflTa,feiWf.wbplly.Qr  p^rtjaUy, cqyered 
^th  tbatebj.seeme^  stail}.inb^i^l^,.tbough.sfiarpp  b^ 
.fpK  tbe:;5i»oki?.iof.ib^.p^trfif^  whiGh)pi;^pafle4j  );bp.  bwflible 
,5|eia  .pf ,  tbe  tod^v^lW.  ,fifcole:,»pwftr^p,  jPiW  ,piibr,,  froro  .tbp 
rbbi«apey$,  its  r^ubf.y^nt,  b^feJ&?<W  v«ffipu^,|^b^r.;pr€iyicj^ 
,  iji:  the, .  ropfs/; ;  Natiiue*  in  ,  tip^  Ep^Lp)yhilc,;-<^li|i^y$  .jt^^ngguRg, 
bi^t  I  renewing .  ,»p  ishei jchajftg^  ^^  ;S]i*PPteipgi i*^^  t ttije  .pp^pr 
, of, regetaitipn, .the faU^.a^^j^gqgLyingvJaiariv^ q^hwg^^  labwr. 
S^iall  po^ards,;  wbich..hftd.b(een..fqr^erj^,p^  tfee 

little  gardens,  had  now  waxed   into  huge  and  high  ,fp|rfi(i^t 

i<       *S6tethd(Mt Ballad ibfKriig&stmac;^ in >Pdlrcx1s^/^fitfr«    ! 
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tr^jesi  b  d^  jErMit^reps.  {lafi  .extended  thi^ir  branches;  oyer,  jt^^ 
y^rgeip^pf  Jibe  i little  y^yds,,^nd, the  hedges  had,jSjijDt  ^^:}xy^Q 
Jwg^  t  Wd  irregular .  l?ush|^j; ;. :  \yhile  .  quantjiti^^  of  (Jock;;  [  an^ 
nettle?,  a^d  .hemlock,  hidir^g  the  ruined  walls,  werje  bysily 
^Quvqffing  ,tb^v>?^hole  scene  of  desolation  into  a  picture^ue 
tqre^b^nk,,,;,.-  ,,..i    ,,./,,,    ;,      ,.  ,,  ,    ,,^  ^.  ,  ^^.      -,,  . 

Two  ,hquse§, ,  in .  St  Rpn^n's  were  stilL  in,  sqmething  .like 
^^Qfit^Tep^r,^  'Pl^€;s  es^qnti^l — the.  one  .  );o  . tbve. , spiritual 
weaA,4?if(t^riEd^^biVq^s,  rthj^  pth^fit^.tii!^,  a9pomm9^tiQi^  pf 
i^ravpll^js. .  ,/E}}i6sq.  wef^  Ae  ..cler^niajn^s  .  m^pse,  an4  t.^^ 
jYiHagjg:  ipn. ,  fPf  (theifprmer  wp  need  pnly  ,$ay  that  it  fpriped 
IX)  ,exq^ptiQnHto,t the, general  rule.  b^jWh^Qh  the.Mnded  ptp- 
prietprs  pf.Scptla^A  s.?em..tO;.pr.Q9ep4.i^/lQ<J$i»ig  their, plergy, 
Vptpply.ip  ^bje. ;Ch^p.est,  buf^  \rx\  ^Jie ,i^gli^)t,and,  most  ii)cpr^- 
venient  house  which  the.,genfus,  of  naasonry  carx  cpqtrive. 
.It  bifi4itbe,.usv£^l  ,^i|i)aber,pff  chimneysr-t,vy9,  naajiely— ^rising 
like  9^s^^j3ars  at, either  end,! which, answered  f:he  purpose. foj 
wbi<?h^ljiey.,w^re  fj^signe^  as  ill  a^  iisuaj.  It  bafi  all  thp 
ordinary.  J^Jcsan^  injets,  jto.th^  fijry  pf  thie  elenii^nts,  which 
,TH?waJ^y  :fprna.,tbe  subject  of  thq  conjiplaints  pf  a.  S9P):tish 
.in<j^i3^b^i>t,to  ,hi^  br^tt^riso  of  the  Presbytery ;  ^nd,  to  coi)[j- 
pl^te  jth^  pi<;fui:e,j  the  ^ clergyman  ^eing  ;a  bachelor,  t)be,,pjgs 
b^'i.untiii^pk^d  admissiop;  t9.  th^  g^rd.en  ^nd ,  qpurty^fd, 
broken . , windojws .  .were  .  repgired  with  brown  paper,  g,n4;  the 
.  difiOf d,ered,  ^pd,  squalid  appearance  of  a  j,pw  faij-pjhoiiae, 
:.Qc^ypiie4jby  a  ba^rJcrupt. tenant^  .d^shonqu^^  th^  d>yelling  of 
tpn^,,  whcjXgjjije^des.  hi^  ,cler|pa^  jqharacter,^  wa^  a,  scholar  anid 
a,gen^;?pgiH  tjip^gji  |.,ljt;tl^,of.a  fi^morist,,^;  .  .^   .,, 

i.B^sid^,-ft^e  ;ii)^s^.;j^topd,  the.  kirlf  of,  St.  RpngijC^s^  f^t  H^^p 
pl4  fl[^a,r}sipr\, w^Uiljita^cl^y ..floor,  aj^d  ai>,as.^em,bkge;of.wr€^(^hed 
pe]syj$^  (prigipaUy.  of  qajcve;d,.)oak,  but,  heedfuUy.  clotted  .with 
whi^e,  Igr-deal. ;.,  Bii|it-..^e  ^tipp;i^io:i^  of  '\\ip  ictarch  wap 
elegant  in  the ) outline,  hayiifig.b^^^  in  Cfi^tbolic  tin(i^, 

when,  wq.gannpt;  deny,  to,,  the  forms  pJf  ecclesiastical.  ^Jtfhj- 
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tectiirei  that  gyace,  which,  as  good'  Prbtesitartt^,  wfe'  refttse 
to  thefr  doctrine.  The  febrrc  hardly  rai^fid  its  gtey  .and 
vatilwid  "roof  among  the  'crumbling'  liills  Of  -  moirtAlity  ^bjr 
which  it  was  surrounded,  and  was'  indeed  ^o*  small  ih  'si^, 
and  §o''much  lowered  in  height  by  the  graves'  oh  tfi^'blit^ 
side,  which  ascended  halfway  up  the  low  Saxon' "Wihdo^s, 
that  it  might  itself  have  appeared  only  a-fuhe'ral'  vault;  or 
mattsoleuni  of  larger  size.  Its  little  squafife  td^ei*, -^vtth  tlie 
and^rit  belfty,  alone  distingtlished 'it  from'^ticli^atribmirtiterit. 
Biit  whfen  the  grey-headed  beaiWe  turned' the' keys  with' *ife 
,  ^hkking  hatnd,  the  intiqtiary  wa^  admitted  irtto  -felh'  afteiferft 
bufldirig,  which,  frOm  the  style  of  its  irchitfecfture;  krtd^  Sortie 
ihortiimerlts  of  the  Mbwbr^y^  of  St;  R'onkri's,  which  ^h^  oM 
min  was  accustomed  to*  point  out,  Was  i^i^nerafiy  fcbri§l^ctuted 
to  be'as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century.'       '     ''  -' '  ■    '  '    ' ' 

Thesis  MoWbrays  of  St.  Ronian's  seetii  -to  Havi^'  bden  at 
orie'tihie'ai  vei-y  t>o^eiAir  fairiily:  They  Wiire '^lii^'t6, 'a^d 
friierids  of  the  house  of  Doil^as,  at  the  tihiii  When  "ihe*  Of^- 
'groWn  power  of  thdt  hei-bit  tsJt^  made  tHe;SteWart:s<tt<embIe 
on  the  Scottish  throne.  It -fotlowed' thit,  wheW,  as  diiirir'bld 
mtf  historian  ekpresses  it,  "lio  one  daried'to'  stri^€^  -^Itha 
BOuglas,  nor  yet  with  a  Douglases  man,  for  irhfe'did,'^'he  was 
siite  to  come  by  the  Waur,*  the  femily  bP  Sti'  ftbWatt'^'shkeii 
theii-' prosjieritiy,  and  becamfe  lords  of  il'most'the  whdfe'-icif 
the'  rich  valley  of  which  thdi''  nlarisibti  66faimahdid'-^e 
pirbs^'ect.'  But  ujxjin'thie  tttrning  of  thfertide,  in  the  rtlgn  bf 
James'  IL,  they  became  d^ispoiled  of  the''  gteidtetf  jiart  of 
those  fair  acquisitiohls,  iihd '^cceedlng'ieverits  i'^StfaW  their 
impoitance  ^till  farther. '  \  Ni^Verthieless,  '  tfi^  ^verd,  i'rt^  the 
niiddl^'bf  the '^^\feriteenth  ti^tdry,' still  a'-fahiily  bfcbriiid^f- 
'able  liote;  arid'  Sir  Reginald  Mb'^bi^y, 'kftei^'th^^ 
bdttfe'df  Diiiibaf,  distinguisht^d  hihis^^  by  the'  'dbstiiiafe 
afefence  of 'th6  Castle  'agiairist  the  amis' 'bf'Grtto^efl;' Whb, 
Irtdfehsted  at  th(B  oppbsition  which  he  had  unexpectedly  en- 
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countered  in  an  obscure  comer,  caused  the  fortress  to  be 
dismantled  and  blown  up  with  gunpowder. 

After  this  catastrophe  the  old  Castle  was  abandoned  to 
ruin;  but  Sir  Reginald,  when,  like  Allan  Ramsay's  Sir 
William  Worthy,  he  returned  after  the  Revolution,  built 
himself  a  house  in  the  fashion  of  that  later  age,  which  he 
prudently  suited  in  size  to  the  diminished  fortunes  of  his 
family.  It  was  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  village, 
whose  vicinity  was  not  in  those  days  judged  any  incon- 
venience, upon  a  spot  of  ground  more  level  than  was  pre- 
sented by  the  rest  of  the  acclivity,  where,  as  we  said  before,  ' 
the  houses  were  notched  as  it  were  into  the  side  of  the  steep 
bank,  with  little  more  level  ground  about  them  than  the 
spot  occupied  by  their  site.  But  the  Laird's  house  had  a 
court  in  front  and  a  small  garden  behind,  connected  with 
another  garden,  which,  occupying  three  terraces,  descended, 
in  emulation  of  the  orchards  of  the  old  Castle,  almost  to 
the  banks  of  the  stream. 

The  family  continued  to  inhabit  this  new  messuage  until 
about  fifty  years  before  the  commencement  of  our  history, 
when  it  was  much  damaged  by  a  casual  fire ;  and  the  Laird 
of  the  day,  having  just  succeeded  to  a  more  pleasant  and 
commodious  dwelling  at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles 
from  the  village,  determined  to  abandon  the  habitation  of 
his  ancestors.  As  he  cut  down  at  the  same  time  an  ancient 
rookery  (perhaps'  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  migration),  it 
became  a  common  remark  among  the  country  folk,  that  the 
decay  of  St.  Ronan's  began  when  Laird  Lawrence  and  the 
crows  flew  off. 

The  deserted  mansion,  however,  was  not  consigned  to  owls 
and  birds  of  the  desert ;  on  the  contrary,  for  many  years  it 
witnessed  more  fun  and  festivity  than  when  it  had  been  the 
sombre  abode  of  a  grave  Scottish  Baron  of  "  auld  lang  syne." 
In  short,  it  was  converted  into  an  inn,  and  marked  by  a 
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huge  sign,  representing  on  the  one  ade  St.  Ronan  calching 
hold  of  the  devil's  game4eg  with  his  Episcopal  crodk,  as 
the  story  may  be  read  ki  his- veracious  iegend,  and  on  the 
other  the  Mowbray  arms.  It  was  by  far  the  best  frequenteid 
p^iWic-house  in  that  vicinity ;  and  a  thousand  jBtories  Trere 
told  of  the  J>eve}s  which  had  been  held  widnMi  its  walls; 
and  the  gambols  achieved  under  the  influencfi  of  its  liquors. 
All  this,  feowever,  had  long  since  passed  away,  acconJinng 
to  the  lines — 

*' A  merry  place,  'twas  said,  In  days  of  yore ; 

But  something  otT d  it  now, — the  place  was  -cttrsed."" 

The  worthy 'Couple  (senwft^s  :aod  favourites  of  (the  Mow- 
bray family)  Vho  iirst  :k^t  the  inn,  had  died  xeasonably 
wealthy,  aiber  long  catnrying  <m  a  ILounshing  trade,  leaving 
behind  Asm  an  only  idBugilaJter,  They  had  acquired  by 
degrees  mot  only  the  fwoperty  of  the  ima  itselii  .of  wJUidb 
they  were  originally  tenants,  but  of  some  jeimaTkably  gooA. 
meadowJand  by  the  side  of  thie  brook,  which,  wken  touched 
by  va  little  pecuniary  nacessity,  the  Lairds  of  St  E^ooan's  had 
disposed  of  piecemeal,  as  the  readiest  way  to  portion  off  a 
daiaghteE,  procure  a  commission  for  the  youi^ger  son,  and 
the  :Hke  !emenrgeoLcie&  So  that  Meg  Dods»  when  she  sue- 
oeeded  \o  htx  parents^,  was  a  considerable  .heiress,  and,  as 
such,  :had  the  honour  of  refusing  Jthcee  lopping  farmery  two 
bonnet-lairds,  and  a  hoi3e<oupei:,  who  successively  made 
proposals  ito.heic 

^liany  :bets  were  laid  on  the  -horse-couper's  succjess,  but 
the  knowing  ones  were  taken  in.  Determined  to  jide  the 
fore-horse  herself,  Meg  wourld  admit  no  helpmate  who  might 
BOom  assert  thedghts  of  a  master;  and  so^  in  single  hlcssed- 
wess,  and  Irath  the  despotism  'Of  Queen  Bess  horselii  she 
ruted  ail  matlters  with  a  high  hand,  Ofvot  only  over  her  men- 
servants  aaad  maid-serwattts,  ibmt  over  «the  .stranger  within  her 
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gates,  wiho,  if  he  ventured  to  oppose  Meg's  sovereign  will 
and  pleasure,  or  desire  to  have  either  fiare  or  acoomraodatioa 
diflferent  from  that  whioh  she,  chose  to  provide  for  him,  was 
instantly  -ejected  with  ttiat  answer  which  Erasmus  tells  us 
silenced  all  icomplaints  in  the  German  inns  of  his  time, 
Quizre  afuid  kospiHiwi  /  *  or,  ais  Meg  .expressed  it,  "  Troop 
a(if  wi'  ye  to  another  pubHc."  As  this  amounted  to  a  banish- 
menl  in  extent  equal  to  sixteen  Miles  from  Meg's  residence^ 
the  unhappy  party  on  whom  it  was  passed,  had  no  other 
refuge  save  by  deprecating  the  wrath  of  his  landlaidy,  and 
resigning  himself  to  her  Tfiil.  It  is  but  justice  to  Meg  Dods 
to  state,  that  though  hers  was  a  severe  -and  almost  despotic 
govemmeot,  it  could  not  be  termed  a  tyranny,  anoe  it  was 
exercised  upon  the  whole  for  the  good  of  the  swlbject 

The  vaults  of  the  old  Laird's  cellar  had  not,  .even  in  his 
own  day,  been  replenished  with  -more  eetceJlent  wines ;  the 
only  diffiouhy  was  to  prevail  on  Meg  to  look  for  the  precise 
liquor  you  chose ; — to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  she  d^UiTi 
became  Testiff  wl^en  she  thought  u  company  had  bad  '^as 
much  as  did  them  ^od,*'  and  refasod  to  furraish  any  more 
suppKes,  Then  her  kitchen  was  her  pride  and  glory;  she 
looked  to  the  dressing  of  every  dish  herself,  tuid  there  were 
some  -with  which  she  suffered  no  one  to  interfere.  Such 
were  the  cock-a-leeky,  and  the  savoury  minced  collops, 
which  rivaJled  in  their  way  even  the  veal  cutlets  of  our  old 
friend  Mr&  Hall,  at  Farrybridge.  Meg's  table-linen,  bed- 
linen,  and  so  forth,  were  always  home-made,  of  the  best 
quality^  and  in  the  best  order ;  and  a  weary  day  -was  that  to 
the  chambermaid  in  which  her  lynx  eye  discovered  any 
neglect  pf  the  strict  cleanliness  which,  she  constantly  en- 

*  In  aooUoquy  of  Erasmus,  c&Wod.  Diversaria,  there  isa  very  unsavoury 
description  of  a  German  inn  oi  the  period,  whene  an  objection  of  the 
guest  is  answered  in  the  manner  expressed  in  the  text-^a  gareat  sign  ol 
want  of  competition  on  the  road. 
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forced.  Indeed,  considering  Meg's  country  and  calling,  we 
were  never  able  to  account  for  her  extreme  and  scrupulous 
nicety,  unless  by  supposing  that  it  afforded  her  the  most  apt 
and  frequent  pretext  for  scolding  her  maids;  an  exercise 
in  which  she  displayed  so  much  eloquence  and  energy,  that 
we  must  needs  believe  it  to  have  been  a  favourite  one.* 

We  have  only  further  to  commemorate,  the  moderation 
of  Meg's  reckonings,  which,  when  they  closed  the  banquet, 
often  relieved  the  apprehensions,  instead  of  saddening  the 
heart,  of  the  rising  guest  A  shilling  for  breakfast,  three 
shillings  for  dinner,  including  a  pint  of  old  port,  eighteen- 
pence  for  a  snug  supper — such  were  the  charges  of  the  inn 
of  Saint  Ronan's,  under  this  landlady  of  the  olden  world, 
even  after  the  nineteenth  century  had  commenced;  and 
they  were  ever  tendered  with  the  pious  recollection,  that 
her  good  father  never  charged  half  so  much,  but  these 
weary  times  rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  make  the 
lawing  less.t 

Notwithstanding  all  these  excellent  and  rare  properties, 
the  inn  at  Saint  Ronan's  shared  the  decay  of  the  village  to 
which  it  belonged.  This  was  owing  to  various  circumstances. 
The  high-road  had  been  turned  aside  from  the  place,  the 
steepness  of  the  street  being  murder  (so  the  postillions  de- 

*  This  circumstance  shows  of  itself^  that  the  M^  Dods  of  the  tale 
cannot  be  identified  with  her  namesake  Jenny  Dods,  who  kept  the  inn 
at  Howgate,  on  the  Peebles  road ;  for  Jenny,  fer  different  from  our 
heroine,  was  unmatched  as  a  slattern. 

t  This  was  universally  the  case  in  Scotland  forty  or  fifty  years  ago ; 
and  so  little  was  charged  for  a  domestic's  living  when  the  author  became 
first  acquainted  with  the  road,  that  a  shilling  or  eighteenpence  was 
sufficient  board  wages  for  a  man-servant,  when  a  crown  would  not  now 
answer  the  purpose.  It  is  true  the  cause  of  these  reasonable  chaises 
rested  upon  a  principle  equally  unjust  to  the  landlord,  and  inconvenient 
to  the  guest.  The  landlord  did  not  expect  to  make  anything  upon 
the  charge  for  eating  which  his  bill  contained ;  in  consideration  of 
which,  the  guest  was  expected  to  drink  more  wine  th^n  might  be  con- 
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clared)  to  their  post-horses.  It  was  thought  that  Meg's 
stern  refusal  to  treat  them  with  liquor,  or  to  connive  at  their 
exchanging  for  porter  and  whisky  the  corn  which  should  feed 
their  cattle,  had  no  small  influence  on  the  opinion  of  those 
respectable  gentlemen,  and  that  a  little  cutting  and  levelling 
would  have  made  the  Asc^t  easy  enough ;  but  let  that  pass. 
This  alteration  of  the  highway  was  an  injury  which  Meg  did 
not  easily  forgive  to  the  country  gentlemen,  most  of  whom 
she  had  recollected  when  children.  "Their  fathers,"  she 
said,  "wad  not  have  done  the  like  of  it  to  a  lone  woman." 
Then  the  decay  of  the  village  itself,  which  had  formerly 
contained  a  set  of  feuars  and  bonnet-lairds,  who,  under  the 
name  of  the  Chirupping  Club,  contrived  to  drink  two~penny, 
qualified  with  brandy  or  whisky,  at  least  twice  or  thrice  a 
week,  was  some  small  loss. 

The  temper  and  manners  of  the  landlady  scared  away  all 
customers  of  that  numerous  class,  who  will  not  allow  origi- 
nality to  be  an  excuse  for  the  breach  of  decorum,  and  who, 
little  accustomed  perhaps  to  attendance  at  home,  love  to 
play  the  great  man  at  an  inn,  and  to  have  a  certain  number 
of  bows,  deferential  speeches,  and  apologies,  in  answer  to 
the  G —  d — n  ye's  which  they  bestow  on  the  house,  attend- 
ance, and  entertainment.  Unto  those  who  commenced  this 
sort  of  barter  in  the  Clachan  of  Saint  Ronan's,  well  could 
Meg  Dods  pay  it  back,  in  their  own  coin  j  and  glad  they 
were  to  escape  from  the  house  with  eyes  not  quite  scratched 

venient  or  agreeable  to  him,  "y&r  the  good"  as  it  was  called,  **of  the 
house J*^  The  landlord  indeed  was  willing  and  ready  to  assist,  in  this 
duty,  every  stranger  who  came  within  his  gates.  Other  things  were  in 
proportion.  A  charge  for  lodging,  fire,  and  candle,  was  long  a  thing 
unheard  of  in  Scotland.  A  shilling  to  the  housemaid  settled  all  such 
considerations.  I  see,  from  memorandums  of  1790,  that  a  young  man, 
with  two  ponies  and  a  serving-lad,  might  travel  from  the  house  of  one 
Meg  Dods  to  another,  through  most  part  of  Scotland,  for  about  five  or 
six  shillings  a  day. 
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out,  and  ears  not  more  deafened  than  if  tbey  had  been  within 
hearing  of  a  pitched  battle. 

Nature  had  formed  honest  Meg  for  such  encounters ;  and 
as  her  noble  soul  delighted  in  them,  so  her  outward  pro- 
perties were  in  what  Tony  Lumpkin  calls  a  concatenation 
accordingly.  She  had  hair  of  a  brindled  colour,  betwixt  black 
and  grey,  which  was  apt  to  escape  in.  elf-locks  &om  under 
her  mutch  when  she  was  thrown  into  violent  agitaition — -long 
skinny  hands,  terminated  by  stout  talons — grey  eyes,  thin 
lips,  a  robust  person,  a  broad,  though  fiat  chest,  capital  wind, 
and  a  voice  that  could  match  a  choir  of  fish- women.  She 
was  accustomed  to  say  of  herself  in  her  more  gentle  moods, 
that  her  bark  was  worse  than  her  bite ;  but  what  teeth  could 
have  matched  a  tongue^  which,  when  in  full  career,  is 
vouched  to  have  been  heard  from  the  Kirk  to  the  Castle  of 
Saint  Ronan*s? 

These  notable  gifts,  however,  had  no  charms  for  the 
travellers  of  these  light  and  giddy-paced  tiniest  and  Meg's 
inn  became  less  and  less  frequented.  What  carried  the  evil 
to  the  uttermost  was,  that  a  fanciful  lady  of  rank  in  the 
neighbourhood  dianced  to  recover  of  some  imaginary  com- 
plaint by  the  use  of  a  mineral  well  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  village ;  a  fashionable  doctor  was  found  to  write  an 
analysis  of  the  healing  waters,  with  a  Kst  of  sundry  cures  ;  a 
speculative  birilder  took  land  in  feu,  and  erected  lodging- 
houses,  diops^  and  even  streets.  At  length  a  tontine  sub- 
scription was  obtained  to  erect  an  inn,  which,  for  the  more 
grace,  was  called  a  hotel ;  and  so  the  desertion  of  Meg  Dods 
became  general.* 

She  had  still,  however,  her  friends  and  weE-wishers,.  many 

of  whcMn  thought,  that  as  she  was  a  lone  woman,  and  known 

to  be  well  to  pass  in  the  world,  she  would  act  wisely  to  retire 

from  public  life,  and  take  down  a  sign  which  had  no  longer 

*  Note  I. — Building-Feus  in  Scotland. 
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fascination  for  guests.  Bat  Mt^'s  spirit  scorned  submission, 
direct  or  impiied  "Her  father's  door,"  she  said,  "should 
be  open  to  the  road,  till  her  father's  bairn  should  be  streekit 
and  carried  out  at  it  with  her  feet  forenros^.  It  was  not  for 
the  profit — there  was  little  profit  at  it; — ^profit  ? — there  was  a 
dead  loss ; — but  she  wad  not  be  dung  by  any  of  them.  They 
maun  hae  a  hottle,*  znaxin  they? — and  an  honest  public 
canna  serve  them  I  They  may  hottle  that  likes;  but  they 
shall  see  that  Locky  Dads  can  hottle  on  as  lang  as  the  best 
of  them — ^ay,  though  they  had  made  a  Tamtecn  of  it,  and 
linkit  aw  their  beeaths  of  Htcs,  whilk  are  in  their  nostrils,  on 
trA  ai  ilk  other  like  a  string  of  wiki-geesfe,  and  the  kngest  liver 
bruick  sJ  (whilk  was  sinful  presumptionX  ^he  would  match 
ilk  ane  of  them  as  kng  as  her  ain  wind  held  ouX"  Fortuoate 
it  was  for  Meg,  since  she  had  formed  this  doughty  resolution, 
that  akhough  her  inn  had  decayed  in  custom,  her  land  had 
risen  in  vaiue  in  a  degree  which  moore  than  compensated  the 
balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  her  books,  and,  joined  to  her 
usual  providence  a^nd  economy,  enabled  her  to  act  up  to  her 
lofty  purpose. 

She  prosecuted  her  trade  too  with  every  attention  to  its 
diminished  income ;  shut  up  the  windows  of  one  haHf  of  her 
house,  to  baffle  the  tax-gatherer;  rejlrenched  her  furniture; 
dischai^ed  her  pair  of  post-horses,  and  pensioned  ofT  the  old 
hump- hacked  postillion  who  drove  them,  retaining  his  ser- 
vices, however,  as  an  assistamt  to  a  still  more  aged  hostler. 
To  console  herself  for  restrictions  by  which  her  pride  was 
secretly  wounded,  she  ^eed  with  the  celebrated  EHck  Tinto 
to  re-paint  her  father's  sign, ,  which  had  become  rather  unde- 
cipherable ;  and  Dick  accordingly  gilded  the  Bdshop's  crook, 
and  aiagroeated  the  horrots  of  the  DeviFs  asipect,  until  it 
became  a  terror  to  all  the  yousager  fry  of  the  school-house, 

*  This  OalHc  word  (h6tel)  was  first  introduced  m  Scotland  during  the 
author's  childhood,  and  was  so  pronounced  by  the  lower  class. 
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and  a  sort  of  visible  illustration  of  the  terrors  of  the  arch- 
enemy, with  which  the  minister  endeavoured  to  impress  their 
infant  minds. 

Under  this  renewed  symbol  of  her  profession,  M^  Dods, 
or  Meg  Dorts,  as  she  was  popularly  termed,  on  account  of 
her  refractory  humours,  was  still  patronised  by  some  steady 
customers.  Such  were  the  members  of  the  Killnakelty 
Hunt,  once  famous  on  the  turf  and  in  the  field,  but  now  a 
set  of  venerable  grey-headed  sportsmen,  who  had  sunk  from 
fox-hounds  to  basket-beagles  and  coursing,  and  who  made 
an  easy  canter  on  their  quiet  nags  a  gentle  induction  to  a 
dinner  at  Meg's.  "  A  set  of  honest  decent  men  they  were," 
Meg  said ;  "  had  their  sang  and  their  joke — ^and  what  for  no  ? 
Their  bind  was  just  a  Scots  pint  over-head,  and  a  tappit-hen 
to  the  bill,  and  no  man  ever  saw  them  the  waur  o't.  It  was 
thae  cockle-brained  callants  of  the  present  day  that  would  be 
mair  owerta'en  with  a  puir  quart  than  douce  folks  were  with 
a  magnum." 

Then  there  was  a  set  of  ancient  brethren  of  the  angle  from 
Edinburgh,  who  visited  Saint  Ronan's  frequently  in  the 
spring  and  summer,  a  class  of  guests  peculiarly  acceptable  to 
Meg,  who  permitted  them  more  latitude  in  her  premises 
than  she  was  known  to  allow  to  any  other  body.  "  They 
were,"  she  said,  "pawky  auld  carles,  that  kend  whilk  side 
their  bread  was  buttered  upon.  Ye  never  kend  of  ony  o' 
them  ganging  to  the  spring,  as  they  behoved  to  ca*  the  stink- 
ing well  yonder. — Na,  na — they  were  up  in  the  morning — had 
their  parritch,  wi*  maybe  a  thimblefull  of  brandy,  and  then 
awa  up  into  the  hills,  eat  their  bit  cauld  meat  on  the  heather, 
and  came  hame  at  e'en  wi'  the  creel  full  of  caller  trouts,  and 
had  them  to  their  dinner,  and  their  quiet  cogue  of  ale,  and 
their  drap  punch,  and  were  set  singing  their  catches  and 
glees,  as  they  ca'd  them,  till  ten  o'clock,  and  then  to  bed,  wi' 
God  bless  ye — and  what  for  no  ?  " 
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Thirdly,  we  may  commemorate  some  mnting  blades,  who 
also  came  from  the  metropolis  to  visit  Saint  Ronan's,  attracted 
by  the  humours  of  Meg,  and  still  more  by  the  excellence  of 
her  liquor,  and  the  cheapness  of  her  reckonings.  These  were 
members  of  the  Helter  Skelter  Club,  of  the  Wildfire  Club, 
and  other  associations  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  care  and  sobriety.  Such  dashers  occasioned 
many  a  racket  in  Meg's  house,  and  many  a  bourasque  in  Meg's 
temper.  Various  were  the  arts  of  flattery  and  violence  by 
which  they  endeavoured  to  get  supplies  of  liquor,  when  Meg's 
conscience  told  her  they  had  had  too  much  already.  , Some- 
times they  failed,  as  when  the  croupier  of  the  Helter  Skelter 
got  himself  scalded  with  the  mulled  wine,  in  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  coax  this  formidable  virago  by  a  salute  \  and  the 
excellent  president  of  the  Wildfire  received  a  broken  head 
from  the  keys  of  the  cellar,  as  he  endeavoured  to  possess 
himself  of  these  emblems  of  authority.  But  little  did  these 
dauntless  officials  care  for  the  exuberant  frolics  of  Meg's 
temper,  which  were  to  them  only  "  pretty  Fannjr's  way  "—the 
dukes  Amaryllidis  tree.  And  Meg,  on  her  part,  though  she 
often  called  them  "  drunken  ne'er-do-weels,  and  thoroughbred 
High  Street  blackguards,"  allowed  no  other  person  to  speak 
ill  of  them  in  her  hearing.  "  They  were  daft  callants,"  she 
said,  "and  that  was  all — when  the  drink  was  in,  the  wit  was 
out — ^ye  could  not  put  an  auld  head  upon  young  shouthers — 
a  young  cowt  will  canter,  be  it  up-hill  or  down — and  what 
for  no  ?  "  was  her  uniform  conclusion. 

Nor  must  we  omit,  among  Meg's  steady  customers,  "  faith- 
ful amongst  the  unfaithful  found,"  the  copper-nosed  sheriff- 
clerk  of  the  county,  who,  when  summoned  by  official  duty 
to  that  district  of  the  shire,  warmed  by  recollections  of  her 
double-brewed  ale,  and  her  generous  Antigua,  always  adver- 
tised that  his  "Prieves,"  or  "Comptis,"  or  whatever  other 
business  was  in  hand,  were  to  proceed  on  such  a  day  and 
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hbtir,  "  wikliin  the  haiBe  of  Margaret  E>ods,  Tiotner  in  Saint 

W<e  have  onl)?  farther  to  notioe  M^^  nsode  of  ooodiieting 
herself  towards  chance  traT'eller*,  who,  knowing  nothi^ig  of 
nearer  or  mere  fashiociable  accotninodations^  ch-  petiiaps 
consulting  rather  the  state  of  their  purse  than  of  tbeir 
taste,  stumbled  upon  her  house  of  entertainment  Het 
reception  of  thesie  was  as  v  precarious  as  the  hospitftlitf  of 
a  savage  nation  to  sailors  siiip^vrecked  on  their  coast* 
If  the  guestsr  seemed  to  have  made  her  naansion  their 
free  choice— or  if  she  liked  tbeir  appearaiace  (and  her 
taste  was  very  capricious) — above  all,  if  diey  seemed 
pleased  with  what  they  got,  and  little  disposed  to  criti- 
cise or  give  trouble,  k  was  all  very  well.  But  if  they  had 
come  to  Saint  Ronan's  because  the  house  at  the  Wdl  was 
fuU-^^r  if  she  disliked  what  the  sailor  calls  the  cu/t  of 
their  jib*— or  if,  above  all,  tbey  were  critical  about  their 
accommodations,  xgyBs&  so  likdy  as  Meg  to  give  them  what 
in  her  country  is  called  a  shan.  In  fact,  she  reckoned 
such  persons  a  part  of  that  ungenerous  and  ungrateful 
public^  for  whose  sake  she  was  keeping  her  house  open  at 
a  dead  loss,  and  who  had  left  her,  as  it  were,  a  victim  to 
her  patrioitic  zeal 

Hence  arose  the  different  repoarts  concerning  the  little  inn 
of  Saint  Ronan's,  which  some  favoured  travellers  praised  as 
the  neatest  and  most  comfortable  old-fashioned  house  in 
Scotland,  where  you  had  good  attendance,  and  good  cheer, 
at  moderate  rates;  while  others,  less  fortunate, ..could  only 
talk  cxf  the  darkness  of  the  rooms,  the  homeliness  of  the 
old  furniture,  and  the  detestat^  bad  humour  of  Meg  Dods, 
the  kndlady. 

Reader,  if  you  come  fifom  the  more  sunmy  side  of  the 
Tweed — or  even  if,  being  a  Scot,  you  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  bom  within  dae  last  twenty*five  years,  you 
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may  be  induced  to  think  this  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
ia  Dame  QuidclVs  piqued  hat  and  green  apron,  somewhat 
overcharged  in  the  features.  But  I  appeal  to  my  own 
contemporajies,  who  have  known  wheel-road,  bridle-way, 
and  footpath,  for  thirty  years,  whether  they  do  not,  every 
one  of  them,  remember  Meg  Dods — or  somebody  very 
like  her.  Indeed,,  so  mtich  is  this  the  case,  that,  about 
the  period  I  mention,  I  shouM  have  been  afraid  to  have 
rambled  from  the  Scottidi  metropolis,  in  almost  any  direc- 
tion, lest  I  had  Hghted  upon  some  one  of  the  sisterhood 
of  Danae  Quickly,  who  might  suspect  me  of  having  showed 
her  up  to  the  public  in  the  character  of  Meg  Dods.  At 
present,  though  it  is  possible  that  some  one  or  two  of  this 
peculiar  class  of  wild-cats  may  still  exist,  their  talons  must 
be  much  impaired  by  age ;  and  I  think  they  can  do  little 
more  than  sit,  like  the  Giant  Pope,  in  the  Pi^rim's  Progress, 
at  the  door  of  their  unfrequemted  caverns,  and  grin  at  the 
pilgrims,  over  whom  they  used  focmesrly  to  execute  their 
despotism. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  GUEST* 

Quis  novtts  hie  hospes  ? 

Dieh  apud  Virgilium^ 
Ch'ammaid  !    The  Gemman.  in  the  front  parlour  I 

BoaTs's/r«  Translation  of  the  Eneid, 

It  was  on  a  fine  summer's  day  that  a  solitary  travdler  rode 
under  the  old-fashioned  archway,  and  alighted  in  the  court- 
yard of  Meg  Dods's  inn>  and  delivered  the  bridle  of  his  horse 
to  the  hump-bajcked  postiUioa  ^  Bring  my  saddle-bags,"  he 
said,  "  into  the  house — or  stay— I  am*  abler,  I  think,  to  carry 
them  than  you."    He  then  assisted  the  poor  meagre  groom 
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to  unbuckle  the  straps  which  secured  the  humble  and  now 
despised  convenience,  and  meantime  gave  strict  charges,  that 
his  horse  should  be  unbridled,  and  put  into  a  clean  and 
comfortable  stall,  the  girths  slacked,  and  a  cloth  cast  over 
his  loins ;  but  that  the  saddle  should  not  be  removed  until 
he  himself  came  to  see  him  dressed. 

The  companion  of  his  travels  seemed  in  the  hostler's  eye 
deserving  of  his  care,  being  a  strong  active  horse,  fit  either 
for  the  road  or  field,  but  rather  high  in  bone  from  a  long 
journey,  though  from  the  state  of  his  skin  it  appeared  the 
utmost  care  had  been  bestowed  to  keep  him  in  condition. 
While  the  groom  obeyed  the  stranger*s  directions,  the  latter, 
with  the  saddle-bags  laid  over  his  arm,  entered  the  kitchen 
of  the  inn. 

Here  he  found  the  landlady  herself  in  none  of  her  most 
blessed  humours.  The  cook -maid  was  abroad  on  some 
errand,  and  Meg,  in  a  close  review  of  the  kitchen  appara- 
tus, was  making  the  unpleasant  discovery,  that  trenchers  had 
been  broken  or  cracked,  pots  and  saucepans  not  so  accu- 
rately scoured  as  her  precise  notions  of  cleanliness  required, 
which,  joined  to  other  detections  of  a  more  petty  description, 
stirred  her  bile  in  no  small  degree ;  so  that,  while  she  dis- 
arranged and  arranged  the  bink^  she  maundered,  in  an  under- 
tone, complaints  and  menaces  against  the  absent  delinquent. 

The  entrance  of  a  guest  did  not  induce  her  to  suspend 
this  agreeable  amusement — she  just  glanced  at  him  as  he 
entered,  then  turned  her  back  short  on  him,  and  continued 
her  labour  and  her  soliloquy  of  lamentation.  Truth  is,  she 
thought  she  recognised  in  the  person  of  the  stranger,  one  of 
those  useful  envoys  of  the  commercial  community,  called,  by 
themselves  and  the  waiters,  Travellers^  par  excellence — by 
others,  Riders  and  Bagmen.  Now  against  this  class  of  cus- 
tomers Meg  had  peculiar  prejudices ;  because,  there  being  no 
shops  in  the  old  village  of  Saint  Ronan's,  the  said  commercial 
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emissaries,  for  the  convenience  of  their  traffic,  always  took  up 
their  abode  at  the  New  Inn,  or  Hotel,  in  the  rising  and  rival 
village  called  Saint  Ronan's  Well,  unless  when  some  straggler, 
by  chance  or  dire  necessity,  was  compelled  to  lodge  himself 
at  the  Auld  Town,  as  the  place  of  Meg's  residence  began  to 
be  generally  termed.  She  had,  therefore,  no  sooner  formed 
the  hasty  conclusion,  that  the  individual  in  question  belonged 
to  this  obnoxious  class,  than  she  resumed  her  former  occu- 
pation, and  continued-  to  soliloquise  and  apostrophise  her 
absent  handmaidens,  without  even  appearing  sensible  of  his 
presence. 

"  The  huzzy  Beenie — the  jaud  Eppie — the  deiPs  buckie  of 
a  callant! — Another  plate  gane— they'll  break  me  out  of 
house  and  ha' ! " 

The  traveller,  who,  with  his  saddle-bags  rested  on  the 
back  of  a  chair,  had  waited  in  silence  for  some  note  of 
welcome,  now  saw  that  ghost  or  no  ghost  he  must  ipeak 
first,  if  he  intended  to  have  any  notice  from  his  landlady. 

"You  are  my  old  acquaintance,  Mrs.  Margaret  Dods?" 
said  the  stranger. 

"  What  for  no  ? — and  wha  are  ye  that  speers  ?  "  said  Meg, 
in  the  same  breath,  and  began  to  rub  a  brass  candlestick 
with  more  vehemence  than  before — the  dry  tone  in  which 
she  spoke  indicating  plainly,  how  little  concern  she  took  in 
the  conversation. 

"  A  traveller,  good  Mistress  Dods,  who  comes  to  take  up 
his  lodgings  here  for.  a  day  or  two." 

"  I  am  thinking  ye  will  be  mistaken,"  said  Meg ;  "  there's 
nae  room  for  bags  or  jaugs  here — yeVe  mistaken  your  road, 
neighbour — ye  maun  e'en  bundle  yoursell  a  bit  farther  down 
hill." 

"  I  see  you  have  not  got  the  letter  I  sent  you,  Mistress 
Dods  ?  "  said  the  guest. 

"How   should  I,   man?"  answered  the  hostess Jt  "the 
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have  ta'en  awa  the  pcwt-oflfice  from  us — moved  it  down  till 
the  Spa^well  yonder,  as  they  ca'd/' 

"  Why,  that  is  but  a  step  offi"  observed  the  guest. 

**  Ye  win  get  there  the  sooner,"  answered  the  hostess. 

"Nay,  but,"  said  the  guest,  "if  you  had  sent  there  for  my 
letter,  you  would  have  ieamed " 

"Tm  no  wanting  to  learn  onything  at  ray  years, **  said 
Meg.  ^  If  folk  have  cmythmg  to  write  to  me  about,  they 
may  gie  the  letter  to  John  Hislop,  the  carrier,  that  has  used 
the  road  these  forty  years.  As  for  the  letters  at  the  post- 
mistress's, as  they  ca'  her,  down  by  yonder,  they  may  bide 
in  her  shop-window,  wi'  the  snaps  and  bawbee  rows,  till 
Beltane,  or  I  loose  them.  I'll  never  iile  my  fingers  with 
them.  Post-mistress,  indeed  ! — Upsetting  cutty  \  I  mind  her 
fou  weel  when  she  dree'd  penance  for  ante-nup " 

Laughing,  but  interrupting  Meg  in  good  time  for  the 
character  of  the  post-mistress,  the  stranger  assured  her  he 
had  sent  his  fisbing-rod  and  trunk  to  her  confidential  friend 
the  carrier,  and  that  he  sincerely  hoped  she  would  not  turn 
an  old  acquaintance  out  of  her  premises,  especially  as  he 
believed  he  could  not  sleep  in  a  bed  within  five  miles  of 
Saint  Ronan's,  if  he  knew  that  her  Blwe  room  was  utf- 
engaged. 

"  Fishing-rod  i — ^Auld  acquaintance  1 — Blue  room  !"  echoed 
Meg,  in  some  surprise ;  and,  facing  round  upon  the  stranger, 
and  examining  him  with  some  interest  and  curiosity, — "  Ye'U 
be  nae  bagman,  then,  after  a'  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  traveller ;  "  not  since  I  have  laid  the  saddle- 
bag out  of  my  hand." 

"  Weel,  I  canna  say  but  I  am  glad  of  that — I  canna  bide 
their  yanking  way  of  knapping  English  at  every  word. — I 
have  kent  decent  lads  amang  them  too — What  for  no? — But 
that  was  when  they  stopped  up  here  whiles,  like  other  douoe 
folk;  but  since  they  gaed  down,  the  hail  flidit  of  them,  like 
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a  «tri*kg  of  wild-g^se,  to  the  nev-fajshioned  bcrttte  ysodf^r,  I 
am  toM  there  are  as  moay  fltoHicftte  tricks  pfeyed  m  the 
tfavdiers*  room,  as  they  Ibehgye  to  call  ait,  ais  if  it  were  fou  of 
drunken  young  lairds." 

"That  is  because  they  have  not  you  to  keep  g(X)d  ord^ 
among  them,  Mistresj  Margaret'* 

**  Ay,  'lad  ?''^  »^)(lfted  Meg,  **  ye  ace  a  iVae  bla»y-inrwly'^^g,  to 
thimk  to  cuitfe  me  off  sae  dereriy  { ^  Aad,  im&%  iaboy.t  upon 
her  guest,  she  honoured  him  with  a  more  ctase  iand  (CMripus 
inveetigatiom  than  she  had  at  dirst  deseed  t9  bestow  upon 
him. 

AlHhat  she  r^majrked  was  in  her  opiniwi  rather  fevowable 
to  the  stranger.  He  was  a  weil-iinftade  iman,  laflier  »bove  fcha» 
under  the  middie  aze,  aad  apparcaxtly  betwisct  gMg'^jid-twenty 
and  t?hii«ty  years  «<S)if  age-^for,  a;ldilaough  iie  naigfet,  9A  first  igjance, 
have  passed  for  one  who  had  attained  tte  latter  period,  y^fc 
on  a  nearer  exaramation,  it  aeemed  .as  if  Jbbe  bw»ing  sun  of 
a  wasrmer  dimjite  ithan  Soadaod,  and  peritafi*  [$o»ie  jEaiigu?^ 
botfe  'otf  body  anad  mind,  had  iampirinted  tba  jmrk^  ,pf  eare 
and  of  manJjood  upon  his  cotoBtenanoe,  -without  abidii»g  the 
course  t9!f  years.  iHis  .eyes  and  teeth  weue  mvoi^nt,  and  his 
otQier  fea?t«res,  though  they  jcouid  seance  fee  tewwed  .handsome, 
expressed  sense  and  aoutetiess ;  he  boarc,  an  Jii^  m^oioU  that 
ease  and  composure  <af  majoner,  equaJiy  vajd  of  )iwjkward«e9P 
and  affectation,  whitfh  »is  satid  lemiphaticajUy  to  mark  the  gentl^- 
'man ;  and,  al^ough  tieitber  tke  fnilainiQefis  tc(f  his  dsiesg,  jwr  the 
total  want  of  the  usual  attendants,  allowed  Meg  to  Siuppose 
hi*m  a  wealthy  inan,  she  had  fede  doouttf  that  he  was  labove 
the  rank  of  her  lodgers  in  general.  Amidst  tbese  pfcserva- 
'tioms,  and  whi^  she  was  in  tibe  corturBe  of  lo^ii^g  tihftin,  the 
good  landkudy  was  ^embaDcassaa  .wiKda  various  .<j>b»cur©  'recol- 
lections '<Df  haaidng  seen  the  ol^ieot  of  Jtheni  formerly ;;  but 
\vhen,  OT  on  what  occasion,  she  was  iquttt  ttnarble  i0  i)all  tto 
remfemhrance.    -She  was  partacularior  puazled  hy^tbe  cpld  and 
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sarcastic  expression  of  a  countenance,  which  she  could  not 
by  any  means  reconcile  with  the  recollections  which  it 
awakened.  At  length  she  said,  with  as  much  courtesy  as 
she  was  capable  of  assuming, — "Either  I  have  seen  you 
before,  sir,  or  some  ane  very  like  ye? — Ye  ken  the  Blue 
room,  too,  and  you  a  stranger  in  these  parts  ?  ", 

"  Not  so  much  a  stranger  as  you  may  suppose,  Meg,"  ^id 
the  guest,  assuming  a  more  intimate  tone,  "  when  I  call  my- 
self Frank  TyrreL" 

"  Tirl ! "  exclaimed  Meg,  with  a  tone  of  wonder — "  It's  im- 
possible !  You  cannot  be  Francie  Tirl,  the  wild  callant  that 
was  fishing  and  bird-nesting  here  seven  .or  eight  years  syne — 
it  canna  be — Francie  was  but  a  callant ! " 

"But  add  seven  or  eight  years  to  that  boy's  life,  Meg," 
said  the  stranger  gravely,  "and  you  will  find  you  have  the 
man  who  is  now  before  you." 

"  Even  sae  ! "  said  Meg,  with  a  glance  at  the  reflection  of 
her  own  countenance  in  the  copper  coffee-pot,  which  she 
had  scoured  so  brightly  that  it  did  the  office  of  a  mirror — 
"Just  e'en  sacT— but  folk  maun  grow  auld  or  die. — But,  Mr. 
Tirl,  for  I  maunna  ca'  ye  Francie  now,  I  am  thinking " 

"  Call  me  what  you  please,  good  dame,"  said  the  stranger ; 
"it  has  been  so  long  since  I  heard  any  one  call  me  by  a 
name  that  sounded  like  former  kindness,  that  such  a  one  is 
more  agreeable  to  me  than  a  lord's  title  would  be." 

"  Weel,  then,  Maister  Francie — if  it  be  no  offence  to  you 
— I  hope  ye  are  no  a  Nabob  ?  " 

"Not  I,  I  can  safely  assure  you,  my  old  friend; — but 
what  an  I  were  ?  " 

"  Naething — only  maybe  I  might  bid  ye  gang  farther,  and 
be  waur  served. — Nabobs,  indeed!  the  country's  plagued 
wi'  them.  They  have  raised  the  price  of  eggs  and  pootry 
for  twenty  miles  round — But  what  is  my  business.^ — They 
use  almaist  a*  of  them  the  Well  down  by — they  need  it,  ye 
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ken,  for  the  cteanng  of  their  cdpper  coittplexloftsi  thftt -nfeed 
sddnirihgas  much  as  my  sanc64>&ns,  thait  naebody  tnki  dlsan 
bat'iiiysJelk"  ' '■  ■  '  •-  -  .  ■  •  ■■■■  •  .-'-  .  ^.ru^\\: 
■  ^*Wdl*,' ttty  good  friend,"  said  Tyrrel,  '^thef  upshot  6f' all 
this^fe,  i  Kbpe,  that  I  am  to  stay 'and  have  dirtner  he»rei^"  - 
■  «  WH^  for  tio  ? ''  replied  Mrs.  Dods.  —  i .  " ' 

"Arid  that  I  iih  to  have  the  Blue  robifi  for  a  rtight  tii- 
two — perhaps  longer ? "  ^         »  -  f  .  ..,    ,j  . 

'^iMdftina  kert  l?hat,*'Said  the  dame.— **Th«e  Blue  roim  is 
th^' W!st*-iand  they  that  get  nerst  feest,  are  no  iftttffin  this 
Warid."     ■■  '  '■'  '■"    ■"■    '-'.  '  '   •'•'    '     -'''.■•...•   i  .    : 

"Arrange  it  as  you  wiH,*^  said  the  strangfer,  "I  lefltvethe 
Whole  matter  to 'yota;  mistress.— Meantime,  I  M^llJgo  see 
after  tny  iiorse."  ■  ■   "•' •   '•'■'  ^'    •■"'=■        •-      *■'  ''■^'     ' ''•'   ^-i- 

"The  merciful  man,"  said  Meg,  when  her  guest  had  left 
the  kifbheri,  '*  is*  merciftil  to  his  beast— ^e 'hald  tfye  sd'me- 
ihrrig  ibotithitii'  by^ordiMr,  ^hat'callgOTt^— But  teh,  i\m^  thtte 
is  a  sanf  ehahge  bh'  hi*;  che^-haffit  sitiee  I  isa^'him'lairt?!^ 
He  sail  no  warn  a^g^iod  dititier  fdr  auld  laiig  ^tte,  thatJ  I^e 

M^  s/et  aboiit^thi^  ftecessaiy  prejiarations  With  aHl  ,th^ 
natural  energy  of  her'  deposition,  which  was  so  much^lexeited 
upon  her  culinary  carcfs,  that  iher  two  maid^,  oh^thdr  Witurh 
tb' the' hbuse,  escaped  the  bittk  repriiriind  which ^sHe^ had 
beeh  pWviousTy  coining  oVen  iii  reward  fbf  the&i'ttiyiiglJd 
slatterrily  Afegligefnce.  -  Nay;  i^o  far  did  She  ckH>y>h6r  <ioffi- 
{)laisahcfe;  that  when  Tyrfel  crossed  the  kiteh^  ^to  i^efeiJijer 
Hii  saiaciHe-bags,'she  ifbrmally  tebfaked  EppJe ifbr  art: idle «iupie, 
for  mit^'tarrj^ing  the  gentleman -s  things  to  hi^'tobth.  -''^  • 
■'"I  'thah'k  you;  mrtstress','^  said' 'Tyrrel ;^^'-btit 'I 'halve  sbtaie 
drawing's  krid  fcblours  iil'the^'siddlfe-bags,  ahdl  ali^ayfe'like 
to  ca'riy'llhem  miysdf."      '•    "-'''"-  '■"  '   ■'"  -:•>•' <^^'''|'' 

'    ''^'  Ay,  arid '  ixt  "yoii  at  the  painting'  trade  ifit  ?  '^  said ' Me^?; 
"art  unco  slafetfeir  ye?  used  to  make  With  it  latig  syhc'^    '   '  • 
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>  *fIi^aj^n«>tjr.Uve  .?vit;bout  it,"  ?^(i  Tyrrei^  afnd  ..^fkj^  t^i^c 
saddleht)3g9,  ,was.  fpr^ailyiflidiiQt^  by,thje  ,fnfti4  ii>]tQ^^.^Hg 
apartment,  where  he  soon  had  the  satisfaction  to;.b^l^l4,.* 
itjapUal,  dish;  pf ,  minced,  cpllc^s,  with  .yeget^Wes, .  s^pd  a.  jug  of 
excellent,  ale,  placed  ,qn.  th^.  t^.ble  by  j  the  pai^.efu}  [hand  of 
Meg  herself.  He  could  do  no  less  ir^;  ackao>Yledgjpp^pt  of 
the: honour,  .than, ask  ¥.^g  for.  a  bottle  of.the  lyqllpw  5^1,  "  if 
there  was  any  of  that  excellent  claret  still  left^V  :...:-  .... 
:  .":i!eft  ?-:r^^ly  i^  Ithere,  ,wftlth.Qftit;^  said  ;^feg,;,H*\Jtii^^gie 
it^tQiJeverybodyi — M^  Maist^if  Tirl,  yQ  hawe.jaot  got,ow,ff 
your  auld  tricks  !  I  am  sure,  if  ye  are  painting  for^  ,y,ou;r 
i^Qvii^  I  a^  •  yqu  '?ayi  a  little  run^:  ;gin4  /Wajte?^  W9#i.  come 
45^a{)er,i;$jjd  do.yi^.ft?  jc^uch  gpod. ,  Bvit^y^|n^ui>..l>ae;y,9Uf 
ain  way  the  day,  nae   doubt,  if  ye   should  j]^Qy,er  l^ye;;!  it 

., Away. trudged, }Meg,:her:  keys.cl^fjtj^ingiasi  she  .went,;  ai;^ 
^m  much  rummaging,. retuifned  wit^ii , suQt?j  ^  i>ottJp,9f  cl^r^ 
^ina.fa^hioi>M>le  tavern  could  hav^  prpdHqed,  w^re  it,  pajl^ 
iot  by. ^  ^dwte,  or  at  q.  duke's  pric^  j.^^jshe.  peeped . nqt}  a 
little  gratified  when  her  guest  assured  her  that  he  h^c^  not  y^f, 
•f0rgWepi:it5  ^xc^Uejnt  flavour. .  She  retire^  after,  the$e.  acts 
lof )  hpspitaJMy, ^nd; left  the  str^r>g^r.ta  ^njpy  .in.qH^pt  th,e  ,^x- 
jC^Hei^t  |u4tt§cs  whiqhiShe.ha4,plaQ§<i  .befqr^.hWr  .  .  ru,  • 
.,  .Pm.theri?:  w^$,:.th^t.<ii5i  [Ty^eV^  ^n^nji,  yvhiclx -, (defied } t^e 
•^ijrppii^jipow^r  fgf.^gpod:  cl^^r,.  and.ri<^  wiixe,,  .ii^hich  ,0% 
rosiHethri  ng(*n's  hj^art  :gla4jwhen  .that  .h^rt  jh^^^  nq'^  se^yiet 
iqppr^sipn  -tQ  9puntfiract  its  .ip|l\^n<fe.,j  Jyrrj^Jf found,,  bim- 
selij.9P,a  .spfitjt  iwhi<ph  he.,  had,  lovfijfl  i,i{v<^ha^deli^fif^  seaspq, 
when  youth  and:  high  , /^pirk^ .  aw^-l^en.  ^^  tho^e .. (latt^ring 
Pfi(?;pflis^s f which.  lare  so. -ill  k^.t  toi.  m^pjb^o^,^.^  I^^.d^rqw-his 
eh?iir ,  into  th^. ,  ^mbrasiurp .  pf .  the, ,  QlcJrfashipipyejd  ^jijirindowv.-^fi^ 
throwing  up  the  sash  to  enjoy  the  fn^ph  ,f^ir,, ,  suiffe;:fl(J- ,  h^ 
. thought^  to  retjon^,  ,to.  fornjyer  day?),  while,  his  eygs,jWai]^ered 
over  obj^ts.  which ^h^y  h|i4iWt  looked  ,^pp|:3|;  fpr,sey^ral 
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part  vC>f  tbe  jikeityed -yillag^i  a^,  i^p.  ri^irj^  pe^Rftd  fi;oTO|% 
umbrageous  shel^r  witife  whiqh  .they , y^fgr^ , sjxfpu^^d. .  .St;tU 
lower  down,  upon  the  Uttile,  holm.w,bich  formed  its  chijf^h,- 
•yawli.W/lKjrSew  the;.KMk  pf  .S^i?^  Jlpjn^n'^,^  ^d^loo^^g^et 
farther,. towards  t}>^!Ju^€tiorxp£§aiixt  Rqij^yi'Sj.P^rn.^itJbr,^ 
river  which  travers^  t)>p  iargj^r  d^p  or  y2|Uey,.^e  ,991014,  §5ie 
iWhU»ned,.tQr  lh«.  ^fts^^rn,  9>w\,  the  idis^ng  hoi^ses^.^j^idywere 
ei^r  i^wiy  fiBiifthfri  pr  in,  t^e^;^);  C|f .  b^ipg  ^buHt,  a^>oi^.  j^ 
fl»wMcio%lj$pring».  i.:H.,'i   :,>   ,  .    ,,,     .,.  •  .    j:  ..    .     't  j.  j.rrr 

-;iii*^^Tii»&/ (jhs^g^f^llrftromid- .^^'^siu<;:h^.  ^^ 
^liililftial  thQvigh..  tritp  refli^ctipx^j  wWcl^-  ^Qw/fd  rfflpon  Tjfifejl'? 
jaiodi^.  *f  wh^efi(?ii;^.  shquld.  loves  * ai^.. friep4^ips .  bftyftijt 
longer  date  than  our  dwellings  and  ourinpjfi^e^ts.?"  :  A^ 
h^iin^ulgi^d  thesftsQmbr^jreppllectiQi:^,  l^is,  pffiqiojas  lanfilady 
tdi^urf^ed  Ih^ir  lten9r;i>y  her,gn);i:g.pC;e;  .l-.,  •;  .,j  ,  .j  '  ...^a 
1::  "I  wa^ithi^Hingto.pffer  you  (afdi^h^.of.t^  Mai^ter  Franpije, 
just  for  the  sake  of  auld  lang  syne,  and  111  gar  tl^^  ,9Uip^ 
.S€»n^Q,bi:ingjit  tijej^^and  iW?*;  ^^J^^^Tt^}^^  "J^  ai;ena,;dbne 
-.vitji  your wiue  jet ?"t  ,  .:       ,  ..  .  ..,.,  -i  .  -. ,,-:,,  ,,.;  ^,;;  .,.,.,_,^,. 

"I  am  indeed,  Mrs.  Dods,"  ^sw^re^  Tfi^;  ".ft^^,]l^:l)^ 
iy0U[«in'r)BBWw^!^e,boStle.[^,y    ,,,...•,.. -j   •/•!■•.'    ..-•    -.i    m  ' 

"Remove  the  bottle,  and  the  wine  no  half  drank; qui; ^" 
^d]A(^r4is|)ije^fij«ii^e  Ip^^rpfig^p  h^rj.br9w.^,".jl.jbppft.there 
:is-:Oftft:feHl;t,^iPbejQi,md.iwi\ttie^  ,^^,;  ^,,j 

!  riTiO;  this  anaw^Xji  whiqh  w^  ,pjit  in  a^jip^i?}  res^j;)liog  ^Jf 
.fta«$;fti  Ty^el  j^uJsHoii^^iyeily  .^epji^d,,  by;  deqls^png.,  "iVtl^^  l9l^t 
:not).only  Mn^tjCfif^o^^blp,  b^J;exp^Jj^nt."s  .,  f-i  ...f  -.  h  -.dt 
rt.  VAi^t^fttfor  dipni^  yp  flrinkiit^^l^^?"  WA  M^gtSba^Jft; 
!*■  folk!  sboiddiPQVjar;.  ask  .ib(rn>ai|:  tjhan  th^x.^ca^.pjak.fi 

igud^  Uft?:,qf.  ;.;M[iaiybe;  ye  think  we,, b^yeth^  ^hion.  flf^tl^e 
taWeiiot,  ,4S/  fti^y,99i'  tl^qr  neiy-(a^gled/,owi^i?i^.  d<jxw?)r^y 
yonder,, /wheye  .a' >^hQ, bits  of  vinegar,  cn^ets  are:  put;  ^vya,i|j^ 
.mmiX^X^i  aptbeyl;^!  mfi,:aiici  ilk  afli^ji^i'  th^  bit  dribb^?,  |:^f 
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isyhxiih^s  in  it,  arid^i  fjaper  abo^uf  thfe  neck  o't,  tc  shbwwhtch 
df  the  customers  is  aught  it-— there  they  stat^  like  doctor's 
drogs— and' rid  ah  honest  Scottish  mtitthkih  wilV  ane.  o'  their 
viols  haud:  granting  it  werd  at  the  foiiest.' 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Tyrrd,  #illing' to  indulge  the  sfriteea' and 
^rfejudlce  of  his  did  acquaihtahfce,  "pethaps'the  wine  is  not 
^d'^dddaslbfriake  fall  tne^'tlredesimble/*        -    ''      •'  i-.,v  ■ 

''\  ''Ye  may  sky  that,  fed— and  t^t  them'  that  selVit' uti^ht 
afibtd'  a  guiiei' pdrihl'Wdtth,  for  they  hae  it 'for  themabing^ 
maist  feck  of  it  ne'er  saw  France  or  Portugal^  Biit  aS'B>T«ls 
'^ying^thi^  IS  nd  ahe  of  their  new-fangled  jdaeesj  where ^ViKne 
is  pbt  by'f«6fr  them  that  canna'dtink  it— wheh  thd  ootfc^ 
'draWh^  \h6  bottle  mauii  be  drank  out — and'  \diat  for  no  ?"J- 
tihless'-it  be  corkit"  •  '  '•  '  ''"' -  "  ••••'  •■•'•  '  -'^  '  "i-.^-"i 
-  '  "  r  ajgre^  entirely,  Meg,"'  said  her  gtte^t^  *^ but  my ^ridb 
to-day  has  somewhat  heated  me^^and  I  think  the  dish  of 
tea  ybu  'promise  rne,-  will  do  me  mofe  good  thati  to  finish 
rhybdttle.'''--  -•:••.•-■•• ..-    :i-  i.,.;  .  j. 

'  **Na,  theh^  the  best!  eari'  dd'fdr  ydii!^  tJO^ut  'itby^'lo^be 
sauce  for  the  wild-duck  the  mom ;  for  I  think  ye  sfeiidyfe  1\^e*e 
td  bid6  here  for  a  Iday  6t  twa."    '  •  ■  •  <     -    - 

"It  Js  my  very  purpose,  Meg,  unquestionably','-' replied 
Tyrfel;'  ''■''"  '  "'  "'^  "  '  c  •  -•  •  .••■  ..'.:-..^.:-i  " 
'  "Sae  be  it  theti,"  said  Mfs.  DodiS;  "and  then  the  liquor^ 
no  lost — ^it  has  been  feeldbm  sit  cteet  as  that  Was-  Sifttlfiered 
ih' a  saucepan,  let  me  ttell  ydii  that,  neighbdur  j-^aiid  P  Wiind 
the  day,' wheh' headache  orhie  headstdhe,  ye  wald  hie  h^HAi 
the  hinder-end  of  that 'btittle,' and  niaybe  atiithferj  if  ye^eduld 
haivfe'^otten  it  wired  out  of  rate.  But  theftiye  had  ydtrf' cousin 
to  hfelp  yoil— Ah'?  h^' Was  a  blithe 'bairti'^that'^-'^alentine 
liulihef!— Ve  were  a  canty  callaht  too,  Maister  Frandie^>and 
miicfkle  add  I  had  to  keep  ^e  baith  inoMer  when  ^♦Wetfe 
'6H  the  ramble.  But  ye  wefe  t  thought  doucer  than- Valeu- 
tirie-^Btit  oh!  he  was  a  bbnrty  Islddiel^vK*  e^like  diatednds. 
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cheeks  like  roses,  a  hecid  like  a  h0ather-td{> — he.,wa3  the  §rst 
I  ever  saw.  wear  a  crap^  as  they  csC  it,;  by;t  a'  /body  cheats  the 
baDber  .iiow-+-and  henbad  a  laugh  ttet  .w«^d  hae  rai^ied  the 
deadl-H-What  -wVi  flyting  on  him,/a^d^wtot  wi'.  l^i^tog;  *t 
him,  (here  waS'nae. minding  ony  otha:  bodjr  when  tl^t  V^jilen^ 
tiaae  was  in  the  house.-rTAnd  how  i^  your  cousin  YftlentJne 
Bulraer,  Maister  Frandie?"       .     n  .  r      .         s. 

:  '  Tyrrd  looked  dowin,i.aQd  ot^ly ;  ai^wcsced  wilh  >a  sigh.      : . 

"Ay— and  is  iteven  fi*e?"  said  Megy  **ajid  has  the  puir 
bairn  been  sae  soon  removed  Trae  tthiis  fashious  ■  w<arld  ?rr Ay 
-4^y-i— we  maun  a'  gang  ae  gate-Tcrackit  quact-^tovps  wid: 
geiato'd-  banels-t-leaky*.  quaighs  ate  we  aVandjtjatin*,  ;keep> 
in  the  liquor  of  life — Ohon,  sirs  !-^— Wa^.the  puir  lad  BuZmier 
fiae.Bu'mer  iBa3S  whiare  tbisy* land  the  HoHands,.  think  ye, 
Maister>'Fiw;icie?4^They<  while9.<  rin.  in  a  pickle  tea  the^re; 
too — I  hope  that  is  good  that  I  have  made.yiQU,  Master 

^*E3ccdl€{nt,  my  gcrod  djuile,"  said.Tyrrel;  :tM:it:it  was  ina 
tboe  of  voice  which  ititimated  that\8he  hadi  prie)$sed'  upon,  a 
subject  which' awi^ened, some  ui^^saiiijt  reflections.  .  t 

:  .";And  when  did?  I  this  puir  jlad^  die?"  continued  Meg,  .wb<«J>i 
Vws  not;  without  bet  share  of:  Evefs-  qualities,^  and  wished  t(Oi 
kacfw  sbmethihg  conoeniing  what'seeiaed'to  affect  her  gue$t.. 
^0  patticmlarly ;  but  he  disappointed  her, puipose,  and  Uttilhe. 
setmetinae  awakened, another  tmin  of  sentiinent  iniher  mindy 
by  turning  f  again  to  the  ;iiFindow^'  and  looking  upon  tbe  dist 
tanti  bleedings  oi  Saont  Ronan^s  Well  ;  As  aC  he  had  obsetTved 
for  the  first  time  these  new  .objettsj:  he  'Said.'  tO' .Miatress: 
Dodsiinatt  indifferent  tone,  *1  You  have- got ,$ome  gityinew 
neighbours: yonder,  nlistifeas.-'  .  :.. 

:  *f(NeighbiO|urs  J "  said  Megv  her  wrath  beginning:  t<x  arise, 
as  it  g^lways  did  upon  any  allusion  to  this  sore  subject — "  Ye 
ro^y  ca'  theri;i  ne^gjibpuris,  ii  ye  iike-vl?ut  tl^^ ,  de^l  flee  j?^iva, 
wi'  the  neighbourhood  for  Meg  Dods  1;"  :  i   i     -.       ^     ' 
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V  rt4i.g^ppQi5e.^  said  Tyr^el,  as  if  he  did  not  observe  her  dis- 
pleasiirei'  ^*  that  yondi^r  is  thfe  Fox  Hbtel  they  told'  ftie^;  o^^*"  1 
'"The  Fox!"  'feaid 'MegV**I  aib ^ure'  it  is  th6>for»<tha/C 
hks  iSamed'offa'  my  gfefeBe.-^!  might  shut  up^hons^/  Mbister 
Ffancfe,*  if  -if  wad  the  <th^ft^  I  lived  by-^-^rfte,  that  ^has'd^en  a* 
out  gferitlefolkS'bait<fts/attd'gien  them  snalps  kild  teugar^wscwit 
maist  of  them  wi'  my  ain  hand!'  They  wad'ha^  seen^kny 
father's  tooteee  fst  d6^»ra5iand' smoor- me  f  before -they  Wad 
hae  gieri  a  boddle  apiece  tb'  have  propped'  il  lip-t-but'they 
c(3>ttW  ^  link  otiC  their  fifty  pouYids'  dwer  head  J  to  bigg  « 
hottle  aft  the  well  yorider.  And  muckle  they  hae- naade 
o?t^--the'  bankrupt  body,  Sandie  Lawfibn,  hasna  paid  rtiiiem 
a  baWbe6'0f  fdut  terin^  rent/'  '  •  j  '., 

.  ^*Surely,<'iiiietresfei  I  think  5f  the  well  beca^me  so;  &tnoii9 
fofr  its  earesjthe  least  the  g^tlieinon  botrid  ha«re:  fione  wd^ 
ticy  make  y5dm-rtbe'priefffcese."i  -'j-''  •>■   :    i  '!>'•  •- •-^'   I   -«    : 

"  Me  priestess !  I  am  nae  Quaker,  I  wot,  Maister  FmwDie  j 
slud  I  never  heard' of  kli-wife  that  tiirned  preadifer,  'except 
Luckie'  Buchan{  in  the  w6st^^  i  -And  if  I  wire  to-  preach;  I 
think  I  ^avef  mair  i*»e 'Sjtirit  of  a  Scotti^hwoniakt^  than' to 
preach  in  the  very  room  they  hke  bqeni  daAcing  id  tlka  -hight 
in  the  week,' Saturday  itsell  not'  excepted,  and-  th&t^tiflcttwal 
o^iofek'aij  Afght; '  Na,iina^  Maister 'Erancie;  I  leaver  the /lifc^i 
o'  ttiaft  to  Mr.  Simon  iGhdtt^tly,  as  they  ca?  the  bit  pretoijcafl 
s^ig  of  divinity- from  the 'town  yonder,  that  plays^iatJcardft 
aftd  dahcesMsix  daysi  in  the  "Week,  -and'  on  .:the  sev^lh' 
itods  the  Gommon  Prayer-bookrin-  tlieballrbotti,  wibb  T^m 
Simsonj  the  drunken  barberj  for  his  clerk."  •  >  '  -  • 
"  **1  think  I  have^  beard  of  Mr.  Chatteriy,"  said  Tyrrel.      '  ^ 

"  Yell  be  thinking  o'  the  sermon  he  has  prittted,'?  said  rthe^ 
aftgiy^  dame, '  -^^  whete  •  he  compares  their  nasty  i  pdddle  4>f  a 

■»  i'  "        ]• '    '••.'.  -rin,;  ,-'r;  ]     •!   i  >.  ••,  i,     ..    ,  ,  •  ■  m   t ..'   i  >  /  ;//,'  j    \\  .  (. 

*  The  foi^n4ress  ^of  a  sect  called  Buchanitep ;  'a  species,  oif  Joanna 

SbSAcote;  Wh'i  loi^^  afteV  death' *Wa^  eipec^'d  tSc^-WtTirn''anc[  h'^ad'^her' 

disciples  on  the  road  to  JerussU^iab   i^    ''    -'i  J   •      i  :  -  --'.Va"    .r:     v. 
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well  ybrid^i-  to  the  pdol-  of  Bfethesda,  like  a  4btil«-motitbe(lv 
fleeehing,  feathei*-hea:d^(i  fule  as  hef  is  !  '  rie&hkXild  ha©'  kettd^ 
t'hal'flie  place  gbt  i*  its  fame  in  thfe"timeS6f  black  Jl*opery; 
ahd^hough  they  jiat  it  iri'St  Ronan's  nairie,'  111  toeiiner'  betieve 
for  bfife  thkt  the  honest  man  hadohy  haiid  imiti;  for  {I;  had 
be(in  telM  by  ane  that  iuld  keti,  that  h€f  W2^  «aje'»R^manv 
but  bhly  ft  Cuddie,'oi:<3uldee,  or  stieh  like.-^Bttt  t^iHyc  kiot 
take  anithef  dish' of -tea,  Maister 'Frandet^aiidf-aVed  blij'bf 
th^'diet-Wkf,  mis6d  -VW' m^  ain- frdelV  bUttefr,-!W(A.i8ter  Ffaiidif? 
and  fio  wi*'  greasy  kftch^rt-fee^ 'like  the- feeed-cakfe-'doWn:^ilt 
thfe  €bitfiectioner's  yonder,  tha't  ha^-  as  mbny  d^ad  ^fljses  d» 
carvey  in  it'  S6t'  hitti  dp  fbt  coftfe^tk)iiet-1-^Wi'^a  .pBWitoJ 
Wdfth  of  rye-fiieal,  and  anither  ^f  tryacle,  atid.twk^of-'thireg 
catirVey-seeds,  I  M/ill:  mafcfe  better  confectlohs  fhar*  evei^  caxvk 
oirf  of  his- overt."  ..••.'  :  '  -'  -;•  .  r'f  >'.  -..1  ,>,ii.  .' 
"'«*^I  liave  nb  doubt  of  that,  »Mrs.Dbds>  said  »tfet.gyest'^ 
"and  ;I*bnly"vH^hto  kh6w'ftbw  th^i^se  hew-cb*nt6^s  wbre  aWd 
to  iestablish  thethMres  agfititf^^ii  house  bf  stcli  ^idod ' f^putei 
tioh  'iii^d  old  ^tkhdirig  as'  ybui^sP^-^It  i»as « the  virtues  6f  «to 
m&ieitil;  1  dairt  say ;  'but  how  came' the  waftt^s^  ti  i^a^rai 
eha*a(5ttei^alIat'oricfe,'mistt'6ss?'' '  -     n.,    ,1 

.  "I  ^ditin^;  kl^n, 'sit — thi^y'  tisfed  to  be -thought  giiod  ifor 
lislethiiig,  bult  fei^  artd  there  for  a  puir  bbdy^^'baitm',  thM 
had  gbtt^  the'  iikiells^,*  sLnd  could  not  afford'  fe  -pettniwbttH 
if  salt§:  Hut  tiiy  Eeddy  Penelope  Pbikif^ather  •  had.  fic*dn  <^ 
it*y  like,  tts  na^  bther  b6dy '^'ver  fell  ill,  and  eae  she  wa«  ^  b& 
cured  some  gate  ^ebody  Was  ever  cuped;' Which' wa^  methhlg 
mail'  than  wais  reisoriablfe— and  my  l^ddy,  ye  foen,  feaS'Wi*.aiD 
wull,  ind'has  a'  the  w?se  folk  out  frorti  Editibtirgh  at'^hw 
house  at  Windywa's  yonder,  which  it  is  her  leddyship's  will 
kiidplea^Wfe kycall  Aii^Ga^lfe^and  they  ha've a'theiii'JdJfltei'^nt 
turns,  and  some  can  clink  verses,  wi'  theittate}  as^wfeelas  RAb 
Biirii^' bt  Allah' ''Ramsay-^and  some  tin' 'Up ^ Mil 'and '^dbWn 
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(jlale,' knapping  the  chucky  staneg  to  pieces  wi'  hain^»ier$,  like 
Sae  mony  rqawi-paakers  run  daft—theiy  say  it  ,is.  to  see  Ij^pwi 
tha  wwtrki  was  made  I — an4  some  that  play  Qjk  ^ILpjai^i^f  ojfj 
tenr£ltianged:in$t|iimeiats — ^x\^  a  wheen.sk/E4x:hing.89ul^,rt|)at 
ye  mjiy.see  peydied  lik^  c^aws  on  every  ,craig,ip  tbe  co.Pi^ti;y,. 
ereniiworkiog  at  you?  ^in  trade,. Maister.Frapqq,  forby  mej^;* 
thai  badbefiiniin  foreign,  parts,  or  s^id  jtbey  bad  t^en  tjiqif^ 
whilk  is. a'  ane,  ye.k^n>  (and  maybe  .tjwa. or. thrive  ,d;;a^j|e- 
tailedi  misses,  that  .wear  my  Leddy  fenelope's  fpUjes  i^heaa, 
she  has  dune  wi'.theia,  as  her.  qu^ans^  of  ipaids...wp^  bef 
secondrhand.  claithes.  So,  after,  her  leddy  sbip'^.b^py  i;e-| 
QMreiy,  as' they  ca'd  itydown  cam  tli^  hail  tribe  of , wild  ge<??e„ 
andisettled  by  ^he  Well^.to,,dine  t^iereout  on.|Jp^^rp^grm>di 
liteiatiR^eeriiltinklers ;  ^d  they  had  ^ngs,  and  tui;ies,.^d 
healths,  nae  doubt,  in  praise  of  the  fountain,-  as^^ey  .ca^  th^ 
WcHy  and' ! of  il^ddy,  Penelope  JPenf<?ather,;  jinfj,  lastly,  j  they 
bfeboved.a*  to  take. a  solemn  b,ui?aper  o/  thejspr^ng^yl^icil^^.as 
X/mT'^uldtr  xn^LdewunGo  hatvoc  amai^g  th^mor.^eof  yrafi.  Ipia.n^e  > 
suad  this tb^y .ca!d j Pipknick,  an4 a  plagup ■  tPthenji i ,  Aqd ^ei 
tihe  jig  was  begun  ;aifter  her  leddyshdp's.pipe,  ^^4.  niony  aj  tpjaxi 
measure  has  been  danced  sin'  syne;  for  4own  capi .fpas|5tt^. 
and  immgeon  ,  makers,  aad  preachers  and .  .pjayjer-ic^k  ;and 
EpiscgpiUftns.and  Mej;hpdists,  .luid  fcKpjls  ^njd  &(^leiifSp,.aRd 
Rapists,  and  pie-bakers,  an^  doctors  a^d,4i;ug^r^j.|.b^y  ffxei 
^Itoprfplk,  that  f sell  trashi  and  trumpery  at;  thi;^q,;pricesr7^n(jL. 
^  up  gpt  the  bonny  new  Wqll,.  a|id  down,  fell,  the  hp^est  auld 
tpwAi  of  Saint  Rpnan's^  .wb^re  blithe  decent  fplk  .ha4  :be|^n 
heartsome  eneugb  for  njony  a  day  before  oay. p'-tb^m,  were 
bom^' orony  .§ic  yapouring.  fancies  kittled  in  tbi^ir  cmcked 
brains."  .    .•.     .  ,     .  . 

"What said  your  landlord*  thejl-aird  of  Saint  B,onan's,,tp 
aU  this?"  said. Tyrrel.>  -  -•..■■..  ;.;:  ...,..'  '.,  ,  •.,.'.  ?.,,,.,. 
,T  ^Ms'ti/fy'ilandlor<J  ye. are  4$kiing,aft^r,'  Ntaist^r  i^fanpi^? 
— the  Laird  of  Sain^  ^lonan*s  is  nae  landlord  of  mine,  and 
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L  think  ye  might  hae'  minded  thatrr-N^  nal,  thart^&'be 
to  Praise !  Meg  Dods  is  baith  laaid/^r^:and  land/<(^^,  HI 
^neught^to  keep  the  doors  open  as  it  .is,  let  be  faicing  Whit- 
sunday and  Martinmasrrrran  :  auld  leiither  pock  ihere  ^  \  ra^ 
Maiiter  Franoie,-  in  ane  of  Worthy  Maister  Bindtoosd  the 
sheriiff-clerk's  'pigeon-holes,  in  his  dowcot  of  a  closet?  in  Ih'e 
Bn^h  \  and  therein  is  baith  charter  and  sasin^,  and  spfecial 
service'  to  bobt;  and  that,  will  be  chapter  and  verse,  spetet 
whew-yelist."  ■  •■    ••■:•    ■■   i-  ■-     -i':   •*'!  ■..!  ^  .li 

"I  had  quite  forgotten,"  said  Tyrrel^  '*that.  the  ina.invaa 
yairr: 'own  j  :thbugh  i  I  rememl^r  you  were  a.>consddetable 
landed  proprietor."-        ;  \-    \        .        ii      -    i;:i 

\  ^^'Mkybe  I  a]lia;,'VTeptiedi  Meg, /^ maybe  I  am  not;  and  if 
i  be,  what  for  no^r^Batai  to  v^at  the  Xaird,  Wkose  graScvir 
father- was -Aiy  iaither^s  landlord,  said:  to  the  !new  doijigs 
yonder-^^heijust  jimipeid  at  the  ready  peony,  likeia.cock  a^l^ 
gi?d$skrt,"and'  feu'd  the  bonny  holm  ,besid6:  the  i  Wdl,iithftl 
they  .ea'd: the  Sainte=r Well-holm,  .that  was  iike  the  b^st  .land>,tn 
his  anghti  ifo  be  carved,  and  biggit,  and  howkit/up, 'jusib.j»f 
thib  pleafeure  of  Jock  Ashler  the  stanc-mason,  that  cafs /him- 
self an  arkiteck-^there's  nae  living  for-  new  wondis  in  jthi&jne^ 
watld:  neither,  and  that  is  another  vex  to  auld- folk  i  such  as 
mei-i-It's  a  shame  o'  the  yoiimg  Laird,  to  let  his  ajuld  patid? 
inony  gang,  the  gate  it's  like  to  gdng,  and  my 'hearC  i?  s^r  to 
s^ee'tv'  though  it  has  but  little  cailse  Ito  care  what' oomea*  of 
him^or his:"  •    ''  •  '  .     --.  .;   .;»! 

^Ms.  it  the  sarfie  Mr.!  MowbrayyM  said  Mr.:  Tyrrel,  V  who 
^U  holds  the  estate  P^^-nthe  oldigedtleman,.yQ!u.knfiii«,  whom 
i.had/isome  dispute  withn    \  "    ^  .  •'  ;' .    I  ,..  . .  i,  w  v  m,mi 

*!'Abclut>  huritin|g  moorfowjl  iu]t>0D:^  tike  ;Springiwell  ^  head 
muirsP^'-said  Meg.  "Ah,  kd!  honest  Mr*  :  Bindloorie 
brought  you  neatly  off,  there-^Na,ifslncJ  that  hdneist  nltuat 
buf'hlLB  *son  John  Mowbff^^-4be  t-other  has:  si^pti  ddwilrlst^ 
in  Saint  Rbnan's'Kiii  for  thes^  six.oriscivemiyears/'     ./  y  ».ij 
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V.  i"  Did-hfe  kavGr"  asked  Tyrrbl^iwith  something  of  d  fidfteri 
iiilg  voice,  "  no  other  child  Hhan  the  present  laird  ?  "'       (    .     • 

'  j*5*No  other  aoh,"  said  Meg;  f*and  there'q.e'en  lenougby 
unless  he  could  havdileft  a  better  ane^^'  .;  •  r  i   • 

-'?*He'died  thenv?'  said  Ty^rreli  "  excepting  tliis  sort,  without 
children?-^'- •  -  ••  ■  > -.  '■  •■  -....-  k.  ..-:;•  :■■.^■^'i'  -.i- 
li  *^fiy  your  kav^  m^^  said  M^;  '^ there  k  the ikssie.Mii^ 
Cidora,  thatkefeps  hou$efor  the: kird^j if  it7'carL:ibeioa!d,lDeep»* 
ing  house,  for  he  is  almost  aye  down  at  the  Wen.ydndeir-rrnso 
a^sma^  kitchien  serves!  them  at  the  Shawa^^  i     •':•     f    . 

:<*^  Miss  Oara  wiU 'hav&  but  a 'dull 'time:  of  it  i  there  (jdudng 
her  brother's  absence?"  said  the  stranger/  .  .  ;  .  .  t\  j  I.m. 
ti  f^Out^noI^^el  haisr  hft]"' afi|:en  jinkeiting  afaodt,  .scqdu'back 
avid- forwaikjl^  W  k':  the  -fine 'flkhtering  fools  that/qome 
yonder;  and  clapping  palmsil^^ .theui^  aond  Hnkingvattheiif 
dahces'  and  -  daffings.  ;  I  wuss> .  nate  ill.  ;c<D!iibe  oft,-  ^  ibut  t  it's'  a 
ihdtneher  faither's  dauglot^' should  kee^)  c6m$)ah$7iwi^a' tbst 
fisabfl^ki^  iaff'  of  physic-dtudeiolis^  and  Writeiis?  prentices^  and 
iM^etn,  cmdsidikdlattsb'fisiairedowh-at.the  WeH  yXDnder.'.lr. 
-ri'*<!Vou> arc .•  sever©,' •  Mrsir* Dddsj"!  tcfilied 4h'6.g«cstt  If  Nt) 
doubt  Miss  Clara'S'Conduict  ^deserves  all  sonit  of  fceedQm!./f .  <  .< 

!'*f:Iifam  'Skying  ndething  i^nst  r  her '  oonduct/';  said  "the 
datee  ;-^ttnd. there's  naegrsoiwMl  to  say  onythirig  cthdt'  I  ken 
of-^But  I<wad  ihae  like^i'dtawito.ifiki^i  Maister  Erancte-K  <I 
hever4}uarteliedM:he  bdlbtlurt?  thegeiitt^ :usbd  to>  haeiat'my 
bit  house  a  gude  wheen  years  bygane — ^when  thiey  xadooiei 
tfeis  a;uld  fojk  in  i  their:  coaches, 'wi?  larig-tailedbliuck.'  hdrtes, 
audi  a  rwhe)^  ga^liard'^llants  on  theii^'  'kmting>  horsie8,i  lind 
mony  a  decent  leddy  behind  her  aini  goodman,  and  mbn^.  fi 
bontiy  smirking  lassa<d  on^b^r  Jpownie,:and;wha'sae  baii^y  as 
theyU^Ahd  what  forrnd?  '  'Ahd  then  there ''was.  the  farmera' 
bediv  Wi't- the  tight  lads  of  y6omen  with  thtfbranlcnew^  bbues 
Ittid  thfe  bqcksldns-^The^e  Were  ^iedentl 'lmeetiifjigSH-r:bHifri  then 
they  were  a^  ae  man's  bairns  that  i  wer^  kt  ihetn^wilk  iane  kend 
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ilk tolker-^they  danced  ^Eu-iAec^.wf 'farmers''  dalBghtsris,t(at^tk)0 
tane,  and  gentles  wi'  gentle  blood,  at  the  t'other^-  imleEp 
ma^be  when f some  ofthe'gentleinea.of  the-Killnakelty/Oub 
would  igie  me  k  trotmd:  of  ithE^i floor imysell,  in  l^.iwap  of 
daiffihg  and'fuffiyiahd  me  no  able  (to  flytb  om  tliam  jfdr  laugii^ 
m%-r*^  am  sure  I  never  grudged  theserinaocent  ^pleasures; 
although  it  has  costr  me 'ma^ybe  a;  i^eelds  veddixiig  up^  <ere.iI 
got'thb  betl«r:of  the  confusion^ -^z  i  v.i.  ..  -  .,.  .  :.i,/. 
\  i^^Btit,  dame/'  i^d^Tyn^  5' this ^oel-eniotHal:  would'  betk 
little  hard  upon  strangers  like  myseli^'^for  how>>were<  we>tb 
&iid;^paztner$;in;thiesefamly>pairtie5^ofvyouirsB^-'  ;  •  •<  > 
iii^'Neiser  yoit  fash  ybuvthbmb  about. that^^MaiisteF  Francky^ 
rbtutnedi  the  landlady,  ivnth  a'!kiidwin^.wtnb.-:^^<Eiisryi  Jack 
Will  fiod/a  JilVgang'the  ivorldi^as^itimay^^and,  at  the  'wlu^t 
oir't^' better  hae'sonije  fashery.in  fmcbngru'pdtrtnet  fozi  ithb  nighti 
tibisn'getiyokedl  m«fa  and  tfa^Lti  yoik  mstf  not.  be  «jble  tq  sfeaks 
Qff:the^rtulxnn/i''i!  ^•.. -•  •'•  ,;''-'':'^'i  •  \\\-".\  1:.,;  »  tif^;:j. »•-'•> 
:  ;ffTikiid)doe8/tlktiometlim6s  happen ^.^^  usiDedith&Btr^hgebr 
.  f'  Happen  l-r^Handroa'tamang  the  WeH  ifiolk  dsat  yd  kneail?/^ 
bsdahneid  the  hostecis.  :  "Was  it  not  tiie  last :  season;  a&|tbe^ 
oai%  •no^iiiihbei'  gan^  . that'  youiog  *  Sir  iBingo:  Bbiks^ji^the 
Hn^ish'lad  vn/iithe  ired  c6^t,v.t;h£Lt  keepf  .a:mail-coacb^iian4 
drives  it  himsell,  gatjidlebki^  urith  Mis9 /Mcbel  Bonnytigg^ 
tbe>a/Uld  iLeddy.  Loopengirthfsr  lang-leggedr  daiighteiM-^nd 
theyidahoedfsaeiaag  ,th^ttieo,iithilt  there  ivasxtiiaivrsaidilifalan 
^idd  ba^^beeiik:  iaid  abootMiti^bLnd;  die  kidfwi»ild  i&in  Ixvii 
Ioupj9d<be^k^:;bQt  the  auld  leddy  bdd.  hiaK(ti6  hkitaokle^'ond 
the  Commissaryi  Coort .ahd*  sxMmdboidy;  rekevmade .  h^t  Ldidy 
Binks  in  spite  of  Sir  Bingo's  heart — and  he  has  never  daured 
take  her  to  his  friends  in  England,  but  they  have  just  wintered 
and  summered  it  at  the  Well  ever  since — and  that  is  what 
the  Well  is  good  for ! " 

"And   does  Clara — I   mean  does  Miss  Mowbray — keep 
company  with  such  women  as  these?"  said  Tyrrel,  with  a 
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tone*  of  interest  i«rhich  he^cliedcediai^  he  .^bceeded  ivalih>tU& 

question.  r       \.    ,\--  ■  ■'■•  .•■     '••'   r-  .:.     i.:;.      /■    ;• 

r"Whkt.'can  she'doi  »pair  thing?"  isaid  the-'^dame./  ffShe 
toaun  keep  the  company'  diat  her  brother  keeps,  >for  bhe.  is 
dearly  dependent.— But,  (spekkingjof  that^  Ikenttwhat  /have 
todo,.ahd  that  is  rno  little,  before  it. darkens*  I  have  sait 
clavering  with  you  dwer  lat^^  Maister  Francie;"  • 

And  away  she  marched  with  a  resolved  ;<st^.  and  soofi 
the  clear' octaves  of  her  >voide  ilFere  heard  in  shrill  adthoni- 
tioa ;U>  her  handmaidens*-  ..      ;    .    .    J.;' 

Tyrrel  paused  a;mameDt  in:  deep  thought,  then  tocdd Jails 
hat,  paid  a  visit  to.  the  stable,  where  his  horse  >  saluted  him 
i4rith  feathering  ear%  and  that'low.an»icableineigh,:mth  mhkh 
that./  animal  acknowledges^ . the i. approach  of  !a  loving;  ahd 
belfnned.  friend.  Having  seert  that,  the  faithful  *GrJsatare  \  was 
ini  einery  respect  attended  l^s^Tyrtel;  availed  Uitiself 'pfi  itioie 
continued  and  lingering  twilight,  to  visit  thenoidrr Gcisde^ 
wbkih»upoht  former  oeoasipns^  hadii^een  hi&fkvouritefevi^ning 
MralL.  MiHe  remained  while  the iight.jpeoinlitted,  admipngthe 
pffdspect'Wie  attempted  to  describe  in  .thei  fir^tch^tef,  imd 
comparing;  as  in  .his  former  •  reverie,  theriadeki^hilies  of.the 
glimmering  llandacafi^ 't6  those  of  human. /lifie,  Jwhen-'^ly 
youth  and  hdpie  iidve  ceased  to  gild  them.  /  <  ) 

ijfiA  brisk  walk  tootiie  iim,  aiid  a. light  supper: oh  a>  Welsh 
nJabit  and  the  dame's  thome^brewed,  were^  stimulahtsr  cif 
liiiRefiec,>at  least  mbr^  lesighed  th6i]^hts«^-^hd  the^  Bhie'  Mfd- 
room,  to  the  honours- of)  which  he^  had  been-  prbfaioted; 
redeivtied  him  a  cont^tekir  if  mot  a  cheeifiil  tenant:  " . ;. 

i,  )  .   ,  •  ■      •      '    .       -      'i       I '    *i   '  ■■        !\i    ..:-■•'>..''  '       •   '     '  .•       •  «        •:      •       ■'    I 

'  K-      .  ..■;     •  h  . 
./.     ;  •'  ;    ;;■.  ..*    n. 
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"'■■'"■     •■  •  '■  'cHfptER'  111  ■    ';'■ 

ADMiNJteTRATION;.  ,       ' 

There  must  be  government  in  all'  society^ 
'     Bees  haffe  their  Queen,  and  sta^  herdi  have  their  Ifeadier  ;      '  "    ' 
Rom«  had  her  Consuls,  Athene  hfiid  her  Archons, 
And  we,  ,sir,.hav^  oiir,Maj)aging,CQPQWititee. , 
.  r     .     .        Th4  Album, of  ^t.  Ronan's,  j 

Francis  iTyrrel  was,  in  the  coiirse'of  the  next  day;  formally 
settled  in  his  own  old  qusihers,  <whek<e^  he  announced  his 
purpose  of  remaining  for  several  days.  The  ioklHestablished 
cahner  of  the  plaoe  brought'  his. fi^ing-xod'aivK}  ^ttavQiiing 
trl)|iJc,  with  a  letter  to'  Meg^  >dated  a  week  previously,  d^^ 
silinghei'  to  prepare  (to  receive  an  iold  acquaintance;  :i  Thi^ 
annuraciation,.  though  soimeibhing  of  the  ^  latest^:  Meg  received 
irith  great  domplacency,  observing,- it  wstsia  civil  ^attention,  in 
MaisterTirl  5  v^nd' that  John  Hislop,'thoogh  he  Was  not'5tisi! 
sae  fast,  -was  Tar  surer  than  ohy  post  of  them  a\  or  express; 
dther.  She  also  observed  .with  {^tisfaetion,  tha^  thttrei  ivas 
iHo gun-^cade  ailotig  with. her  gue^'s  baggage |-  ^for  thai;  Wettry 
gunning  had'  brought  him  and  her  into  trouble — the*  Idrivds 
hiad  dned:Out  upoa^^^is:  if  she  mkde  herhouse  a  (ibwff'for 
eonnnom'  fowlers  ..and  poachers ;  and  >  '^et  hoiw  could  ^^e 
hinder). twa  daft:  hempie  callants  from  taking  at  start  aHd  an 
ow^rloup  ?  *  They  hadf  :been  oU^er  the  neighbour's  'gftoitcuJiiiA 
they  had  leave  on  up^  to  the  march,  and  they  WevenO'  just  toi 
ken  meiths  when  the  moorfowl  got  up."  ')«. 

In  a  day  or  two/  her  guest  fell  iinto  such  quiet  and  solitary 
habiiiSi  that  Meg,  her^lfi  the  most  restless  ahd  bustling  of 
human  creatures,  began  to<  be  vexed,  f6r  want  of  the  trouble 
whadh  she  -expected  to  have  <  had  with  him,  Experiencing,' 

*  -The  usuil  *kp^ession  for  a  sli|;lit  '6ncr6ac*imerit'  '6ri  al  hd^BoiiW 

property.  _,-.._  i        ..,■.'.; 
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perhaps,  the  same  sort  of  feeling  from  his  extreme  and 
passive  indifference  pn^  aU-  points,  ;tii€^t  a  good  horseman 
has  for  the  over-patient  steed,  which  he  can  scarce  feel 
under  him.  His  walks  wei'e '  devoted  to  the  most  solitary 
recesses  among  the  .  neighbouring  woods  ;  ?ind  hill^ — his 
fishing-rod.  wa^  pften;  leift  bebipd  him)  pr 'carri^d.merely 
as  an  apology,,  for.  sauntering  slowly  (by  the.  bfeinks  of  some 
little  brooklet — and  Tiis  sil<iGefe»'^' mdififerenti'thiif  Mfeg  said 
the  piper  of  beetles  *  would  have  caught  a  creelfu'  before 
Misaflter:  Ftancie  made  (Oufeitfae  half-dozen ;  so  that'  he  was 
obli^edv. for- (peace -i  ssdke^  to  vmdicate 'his  chamctet,  by  kiilitig. 
i}:hanlibamjeftiajlDac>h'.  .  '  ••>  i.-i»/  «'  -."•:■•.:."*•'  i  ■•■"•i  •(; 
:.u-'1^ers  tMriaitingi^asiMeg.calleditj  wient  on  equally  slowly. 
Hfe  pJtew^iJindqed;  shoMBed:hfeii.theiketGhes-wiiicfa  he  brought 
U>f^  hisiwalks^jupd'.used  rto  futisb  athmn^f:  but  M«g::iield 
thjam' verjD^e^p. '..Whit  signified,  sfae  SEudy^eUwdaebn  bitsfol 
pif3.per{  * iwii  t  blfctck,'  and  -whit© '  soarts!  upon,  them,  -thatr  he  dai?ct 
Iwj^ieSi  i a«d,'  treiesi,  and  t  qraigs  ?4-fCoqildna  t  he  paiht  'them? f^ 
g5QW,  and  blucv>aiBd«yeUow,  like  the  olAierr  fblk?v "VYe'wiiil 
neijer }  mik  your ,  ^bread' .  that  Mfay,  Maister^  Francie. ' ' :  Ye^  suld 
mm%i  up  arrritifcklej&quadje.  of^oanvai,  like  Didk  Tinto^'and- 
p^M'f  folk's  airiselis,  .that  theyllike  iiiiiickle  bettbrl)toi  see  daan^ 
Qoy  iCiaig  in  vtbe  ihaill  water ;  andr  I :  wadna; '  muckie  i(^jMb 
€«l9n  ( .lo< ) souflser  1  of  ^^h^; r  Wallers'  •  iK»iiqiii%  iip'  »ahd' t  sitting \ !to> 
ye.  ^  They  wast©' ttheiriti me  waurl't  wi^*+Hand,"I»warraiiti>fyd 
i!si^ht:mak,>a  igamoa  a^headoftheiniH.  Diok  [fnadd  twa/'but> 
hi$  Wft^  amiaBld  used 'hand;  and  fs&  maqn  creep<  befbcel  they) 
gang."  '  <-•  •  !'  :•  ''■•  .'.(!'•  i*  ',>i:i  w-  •  "  >"!••  >\n  '"^ '/ 

■yilno^wert  to,  these  frBm6h^tiances,i  Tyiwd  ass^ed  fhler, 
t»bati/theu$ketches  wiltb  ^which  he-busiedrirfm^fflwerdrhrfdli'of 
sUdh.  <x)ndidferafele7vaitiei»  >ttot  very:  often'  amattist.-in:  tJaad 
1^  fftieeived'  much  hi^etmsimindatiDn^ldn^r^dxese^ti^ajiir'ifibF 
P9;ctr^^s,pr  gplqur^d,,^wingSjU:  ]i^^,^M^l^\^^%.'A^^?yf^^ 

*  The  said  piper  was  famous  at  the  mystery.  .  '<••  v:ff.<.| 
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o^en] ''  takea*  for  -  the  piiurpeose  -of  iliastrating  -  popular .  poenisy 
and  hkiled  fts.ifihe  himself  ker^ '^afged;  in.  some: labour  of 
that  naitucii-  •■'  •?  ;."■  '  -i-  .  .  >r>:^'  ••■';':;  i.  .'.i.i  n  'J^■.\. 
Bageiiy^'dsd:  Meg  kmg^  to  pour:  forth  f  to  iNdlly  Teoftov^^fee 
fishMPOTn«i¥,-*-v^hose  cacfe  ifpraned ' ti^e  vivHsf-  nfeutralicl&attijlel  >  of 
coBBin&xaiiicatifon  betwtaen  the  Auld'Towri  drid  the 'Well,  kesi 
who  was  in  favour  with  Meg,  because,  as  Nelly  passed  be* 
dodr !irtJ  her  way: to- the'  Well,-  due  a^lwAjs-  had  the  firfe*  choice 
of -her  ftsh^ii-thfe :  merits?  iof .  her  iodge*  as  •  lan  hhast/  /  limckfe 
Dods>'had,  inf^utb,  beera  so  biuch(aiinoyiard:and>buliiGd,ias>d(t 
were; '  'with(  the !  (report  :of  I  clever  petsonfeji  BLceompHshed- j-ifu  all 
90rtB.'«if  ieoecqlkkiQe,  atariving.  day;  after  i  day^  at  i  thfit  Hotel,  rthat 
she  was  overjoyed  in  this  fortunate  /bptkartninit^  toliiinifnpk 
oreBfchem ih  tbda?  oiwn.way  ;f.and it  mayfjbeAbelieifed,  th«fl:*the 
^»ceMjea<fces5  of  i her)  lodger!  losit  inbtlkkig  by  ibeiiig  <brumj>etpd 
fchioiigh  her  ^»OBth;^^!.'l  mv  .-  --i  ••if//  j  •  /'  -;:'«..!;■'<' -^^ 
.f  /fJE :nnfaun:  hae:  the  ibbst  of . the  oarfc,  Nelly^-r'if  iypo.alndvme 
can  greeir-farfiteiaiforianeiof  the  best.o^  pairrtettrs*  i.-'Yoii^iftiflb 
folkldoA^ni  yonder  JW6uld 'gie  then:  lugs  tojloob  at  what  heihas 
bcttn  .dG)ihg-4he,getsi  gowd  in  goupin^,  jfor  Ihreo  dbwnii]^ 
ska|?t|s' ahd  three  cross  ahesMAnd.he  irf  no^  a^  ungrateful  loon^ 
like  'I^k  TirrtOi  Jthut  hdd  inaife  soonerrmyl  good;  five-ahdHtwenty 
shillings  in  i  hie  i  pockiet;'-  than  he  .gae<^  dolm '  tof  i  birh  it  raiTa  at 
their  bonttsy  hottlel yonder,  but i a  .decent  qiiiet  lady >that.i!ent 
when  he  is  weel  aff,  and. bides'  abill  at* the  auid-hQw^-v-iAnd 
whe|t  for  no  f-^^TeU  jthehr  atlL  thisy '  andi  iieiar  ( what'  itheyl  will 
say^lrilFt^.- '-5    ...*:■•:;•.-■.    •.:,,.-.,•     ,;  -    fM/.i--;    ..!.,,-.    •    K  ^«. 

.f^'Wdecd,:  nftjstress^'il-ban  tell  ye  .that  ialreddy^  vntllout  stir- 
ring ifny  ishankslforthe  matter,"  answered  ^elij^  fTnoifcei}  ;/'";they 
wittr  e*en:  say.  ithafc  ye  -  are.  ae ;  auld  r  fulie,:  ar>d  imcT  ^amither^  that 
mayjhaesomd  judgment^/in>cock-bree  ODip  scatbtr^jitlesv  43dt 
mavbna  firfi  oaaf  beards  i  about  <bny thing* jelstt/' » -•  ,  r n  ?  i  r^  l . .  '  ■  . 

id^Wad  they  .say  sae,  ^fe  froHtltess  viliabis  i-:iaaad  nite  ibeeni^ 
housekeeper  tl?i^-tlurty.yq^r!.";e^  "I  wadna 
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hae  them  say;  if  to  my  facei !  But- 1  ^ aana  no  i  speaking  withoQt 
Warrant^hrfoF ; what  dm  I  bad  spoken*  "to  the  minister^  lasS)  and 
shown  him  ane  of  the  loose  skarts  of  paper  that  Maistet  Tirl 
leivesfleeihg  about  his  robm  ?-^an(Lwhiat  ahf  herfeadisaid^he 
had  kendl  Lord :  Bidmore  gie  fivie^  guineas  for  the  waurf  on-t  ? 
ind  if  the  wairld  kens  hie  was  lang  tutor  in  the  Bukaore 
fomily."         r  ;• 

^^'Trofch^T  answered  her  gossip,  "I doubt  if  I.waattoitell  a' 
thi^  thiey  woiuld  hardly  believe  me,  mistress';  for  therei  are  sae 
mony  >  jiidgess  amang  them^  and  they  .think  sae  muckle  of 
themsells,;an4isae  litde  of  other  folk^  that  unless  ye  were,  to 
send  .dowtfthei bit  pidture,  I  ajn^  np' thinking  they  will  believe 
accord:  that  I  lean  tell  them."    ^     ■     •  ;    .«:      >     j;  v 

'  r ;  }*  iNd6f  .bdievie  !what '  an  Jhonest  woman  says^^let ;  abee  to 
faty  ><twai^o'  Jtherii?''''  i».xdkimed.'  Meg^'^fO'the-  unbeliieving 
generation  ! — Weel,  Nelly,  since  my  back  is-  up,  j^  sail  tak 
dowhnthe' pidture,'  or  sketching,  'or  what©«ier  Jtlis  (ttoi^h  I 
tfabu^t  ifeketohersi*!  weue  ayei  made.of  laiim),  and  shame  wi' 
it,  thef  Conceited -crew  ttat  they  aret*tT^-B«t  KJee  and  bring't 
faii^MwdSye  agaiii)  l^eljy,  for  it's/  a^  thing  of  valMe;  :and 
tnistna  ittout^'o'iyour  hand,./>i«/  I  charge  i you,  foi  I  lippen 
i^onmckie  to  tibeiij  l^oncstyi^^Anrd,!  Nellys!  ye  may  tell;  them 
he  hhas  rian  ill(ustrated  ^^aem^^UIustrAied^*^>-rfamA  ithe  word, 
Nclfy-u^thait 'is  td:be  stuck  8is  fou  .a*,  the-  likeio-j'thaA,  as  ever 
turkey  i«a9 1  larded  wi'  dabs  d-  bacon."  .  ,  v  ,  i  ,1  . 
'\vTbusljfunn&ffhedM#iiJa'her  dreidentialfej  and  aciting  thie  part 
of  a  herald  betwixt  two  hostile  countries,  honest '  iNelly 
switched! her  little  fish-cart  downwards' to  St  Ronan-s  Well. 
V  In"wateiingi-places,  as  in  odier  congregated  assemblies  of 
th^ '  humani  i  speciesj  various  kinds-  of  government '  have  been 
dictated^  by'chancejicapricei  6r.  convenience  |  but'kialmoslf 
all  of  them,  some  soartMof  direction  has '  been  .  adapted,'  tci 
previedt  the  iconseqnences  of  anarchy. .  Son^etimes  Ithe  soU 

.■■nvH   i        '*'Skattes'atr6  called  sketchdrsih'Sl^^^^  .    "•    '■  "' 
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power  has  been  vested  in  a  Master  of  Ceremonies  ;  but  this, 
like  other  despotisms,  has  been  of  late  unfashionable,  and 
the  powers  of  this  great  officer  have  been  much  limited  even 
at  Bath,  where  Nash  once  ruled  with  undisputed  supremacy. 
Committees  of  management,  chosen  from  among  the  most 
steady  guests,  have  been  in  general  resorted  to,  as  a  more 
liberal  mode  of  sway,  and  to  such  was  confided  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  infant  republic  of  St.  Ronan's  Well. 
This  little  senate,  it  must  be  observed,  had  the  more 
difficult  task  in  discharging  their  high  duties,  that,  like 
those  of  other  republics,  their  subjects  were  divided  into 
two  jarring  and  contending  factions,  who  every  day  ate, 
drank,  danced,  and  made  merry  together,  hating  each 
other  all  the  while  with  all  the  animosity  of  political  party, 
endeavouring,  by  every  art,  to  secure  the  adherence  of  each 
guest  who  arrived,  and  ridiculing  the  absurdities  and  follies 
of  each  other,  with  all  the  wit  and  bitterness  of  which  they 
were  masters. 

At  the  head  of  one  of  these  parties  was  no  less  a  person- 
age than  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather,  to  whom  the  establish- 
ment owed  its  fame,  nay,  its  existence ;  and  whose  influence 
could  only  have  been  balanced  by  that  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan*s,  or,  as  he  was  called 
usually  by  the  company  who  affected  what  Meg  called 
knapping  English,  the  Squire,  who  was  leader  of  the 
opposite  faction. 

The  rank  and  fortune  of  the  lady,  her  pretensions  to 
beauty  as  well  as  talent  (though  the  former  was  something 
faded),  and  the  consequence  which  she  arrogated  to  herself 
as  a  woman  of  fashion,  drew  round  her  painters,  and  poets, 

ind  philosophers,  and  men  of  science,  and  lecturers,  and 

^greign  adventurers,  et  hoc  genus  omne. 

p  On  the  contrary,  the  Squire's  influence,  as  a  man  of  family 

ind  property  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  who  actually 
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kq!*  greyhounds  uid  pointers,  and  at  least  talked  of  hunters 
and  of  racers,  ascertained  him  the  support  of  the  whole  class 
of  bucks,  half  and  whole  bred,  from  the  three  next  coanties  ; 
and  if  more  inducements  were  wanting,  he  could  grant  his 
favourites  the  privilege  of  shooting  over  his  moors,  which  is 
enough  to  turn  the  head  of  a  young  Scottishman  at  any  time. 
Mr.  Mowbray  was  of  late  especially  supported  in  his  pre- 
eminence, by  a  close  alliance  with  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  a  sapient 
English  Baronet,  who,  ashamed,  as  many  thought,  to  return 
to  his  own  country,  had  set  him  down  at  the  Well  of  St. 
Ronan's,  to  enjoy  the  l^essing  which  the  Caledonian  Hynaen 
had  so  kindly  forced  oa  him,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Rachel 
Bonnyrigg.  As  this  gentVesEian  actually  drove  a  regular-huilt 
naail-coach,  not  in  any  respect  differing  from  that  of  his 
Majesty,  only  that  it  was  more  frequently  overtutned,  his 
inflttcnoe  with  a  certain  set  was  irresistible,  and  tlie  Squire 
of  St.  Ronan's,  having  the  better  sense  of  the  two,  contnv<id 
to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  consequence  attached  to  his 
friCTwiship. 

These  two  contending  parties  were  so  equally  balanced, 
that  the  predominance  of  the  influence  of  dther  was  often 
determined  by  the  course  of  the  suia.  Thus,  in  the  morning 
and  lorenoon,  when  Lady  Penelope  led  forth  her  heid  to 
lawn  and  shady  bower,  whether  to  visit  some  ruined  monu- 
ment of  ancient  times,  or  eat  their  pio-nic  luncheon,  to  spoil 
good  paper  with  bad  drawings,  and  good  verses  with  repeti- 
tion— in  a  word, 

"To  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land," 

her  ladyship-s  empire  over  the  loungers  seemed  uncxxntroUed 
and  absolute,  and  all  things  were  engaged  in  the  iouiiiiUon^ 
of  which  she  formed  the  pivot  and  centre.  Even  the  hunters, 
and  shooters,  and  hard  4onkers,  were  sometimes  fain  reluc- 
tantly to  follow  m  her  train,  sulking,  and  quizzing,  and  fiout- 
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ing  at  her  solemn  festivals^  beskles  encoufagkg  the  yeuoger 

nympd&s  tagi^e  when  thej  shoald  kave  lookied  sentimental. 

But  after  diniaer  the.  scene  was  chadiged,  asmI  her  ladyship's 

sweetest  smiles,  and  softest  mvitationsy  we«e  o£ben  insufficient 

to  dcaw  the  neutodi  part  of  the  eamipatty  to  the  tea-room  \  so 

that  b;er  society  was  rednced  tc  those  whose  coBstitution  or 

finances  rendered  ^aatbp  retirement  firom;  the  dinrag-park>ur  a 

matter  of  converaencrej  togetiier  with  the  more  devoted  and 

zealous  of  hes  own  immiixicdia^te;  dependents  and  adherents. 

Evem  the  faith  of  the  ktter  was  ajpt  t©  be  debauched.     Her 

ladyship's  poetrlaureate,  in.  whose  beh^iJf  she  was  teasing  each 

new-GOBflet  for  subsariptions^  got  sufficiently  independent  t© 

sing  in  her  ladydzip's  presence,  at  supper,  a  song  of  rather 

equivocal  meaning;    and  her  chief  paicter,,  who  was  era- 

ploj'ed  upon  aa  iHaoatrated-  copy  of  the  LKi«5es  of  the  Planis^ 

was,  at  another  time,  seduced  into  such  a  state  of  pot-valour, 

that,  upon<  hei  lad}'sh^'s  adtiniinistering.  her  usualr  dose  of 

crittcism  upon  kis:  worksy  lie  not  only  U'UdQtly  disp^uuted  her 

judgment,,  but  taMced  something,  of  hiS'  right  \xy  be.  treated 

like  a  gentlemasn. 

These  feuds  were  taken  up^  by  the  Managjliag  Comnuttee, 
who  inJIcrcededi  for  the  peniibenjli  offenders  <3tv  the  following 
morning,  and  obtained  their  re-establishment  m.  Lady  Pene- 
lope's: good  grafces,.  wpoa  moderate  terms.  Many  other  acts 
of  modejrating  authority  they  pecfoirraedi  Biu«h  to  the  assuag- 
ing of  fkttioo,.  and.  the  (^laiet  of  the  Wellers  ;  and  so  essential 
was-  their  gcwremment.  to*  the  prosperity  of  the  place,  that, 
without  them,  St..  Ronan's  ^oing.  would  prohablp  have  been 
speedity  deserted.  We  m»st^  therefore,  give  a.  brief  sketch 
of  that  potential  Committee,  which  both  factions,  acting,  as.  if 
on  a  seiCklenuyring  ordmaincej  had  eombined  to  invest' with  the 
reins'  of  goveEnmentL 

Each  of  its  menvba^Sr  appeared  to  be  selected,,  as  Fartunio, 
in  tfte  fairy  tale^  chose  his  folkxweES,  for  his,  peculiar  gifts. 
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First  on  the  list  stood  the  Man  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Quentin 
Quackleben,  who  claimed  right  to  regulate  medical  matters 
at  the  spring,  upon  the  principle  which,  of  old,  assigned   the 
property  of  a  newly-discovered  country  to  the  buccaneer  who 
committed  the  earliest  piracy  on  its  shores.     The  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Doctor's   merit,  as   having   been   first    to 
proclaim  and  vindicate  the  merits  of  these  healing  fountains, 
had  occasioned  his  being  universally  installed  First  Physician 
and  Man  of  Science,  which  last  qualification  he  could  apply 
to  all  purposes,  from  the  boiling  of  an  egg  to  the  giving  a 
lecture.     He  was,  indeed,  qualified,  like  many  of  his   pro- 
fession, to  spread   both   the   bane  and  antidote   before    a 
dyspeptic  patient,  being  as  knowing  a  gastronome  as   Dr. 
Redgill   himself,  or  any  other  worthy  physician   who    has 
written  for  the  benefit  of  the  cuisine^  from  Dr.  Moncrieff  of 
Tippermalloch,  to  the  late  Dr.   Hunter  of  York,  and  the 
present  Dr.  Kitchiner  of  London.     But  plurahties  are  always 
invidious,  and  therefore  the  Doctor  prudently  relinquished 
the  office  of  caterer  and  head-carver  to  the  Man  of  Taste, 
who  occupied  regularly,  and  ex  officio^  the  head  of  the  table, 
reserving  to  himself  the  occasional  privilege  of  criticising,  and 
a  principal  share  in  consuming,  the  good  things  which  the 
common  entertainment  afforded.     We  have  only  to  sum  up 
this  brief  account  of  the  learned  Doctor,  by  informing  the 
reader  that  he  was  a  tall,  lean,  beetle-browed  man,  with  an 
ill-made  black  scratch-wig,    that  stared  out  on  either  side 
from  his  lantern  jaws.     He  resided  nine  months  out  of  the 
twelve  at  St.  Ronan's,  and  was  supposed  to  make  an  in- 
different good  thing  of  it, — especially  as  he  played  whist  to 
admiration. 

First  in  place,  though  perhaps  second  to  the  Doctor  in 
real  authority,  was  Mr.  Winterblossom  ;  a  civil  sort  of  person, 
who  was  nicely  precise  in  his  address,  wore  his  hair  cued, 
and  dressed  with  powder,  had  knee-buckles  set  with  Bristol 
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stones,  and  a  seal-ring  as  large  as  Sir  John  Falstaff's.  In  his 
lieyday  he  had  a  small  estate,  which  he  had  spent  like  a 
gentleman,  by  mixing  with  the  gay  world.  He  was,  in  short, 
one  of  those  respectable  links  that  connect  the  coxcombs  of 
the  present  day  with  those  of  the  last  age,  and  could  compare, 
in  his  own  experience,  the  follies  of  both.  In  latter  days,  he 
had  sense  enough  to  extricate  himself  from  his  course  of 
dissipation,  though  with  impaired  health  and  impoverished 
fortune. 

Mr.  Winterblossom  now  lived  upon  a  moderate  annuity, 
and  had  discovered  a  way  of  reconciling  his  economy  with 
much   company  and  made  dishes,   by  acting  as  perpetual 
president  of  the  table-d'hote  at  the  Well.     Here  he  used 
to  amuse  the  society  by  telling  stories  about  Garrick,  Foote, 
Bonnel    Thornton,   and    Lord    Kelly,   and    delivering    his 
opinions    in    matters    of  taste    and   vertu.      An   excellent 
carver,  he  knew  how  to  help  each  guest  to  what  was  pre- 
cisely his  due;  and  never  failed  to  reserve  a  proper  slice 
as  the  reward  of  his  own  labours.     To  conclude,  he  was 
possessed  of  some  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  at  least  in  paint- 
ing and   music,   although   it   was   rather  of  the   technical 
kind,  than  that  which  warms  the  heart  and  elevates   the 
feelings.     There  was,  indeed,  about  Winterblossom,  nothing 
that  was  either  warm  or  elevated.     He  was  shrewd,  selfish, 
and  sensual;  the  last  two  of  which  qualities  he  screened 
from  observation,  under  a  specious  varnish  of  exterior  com- 
plaisance.    Therefore,  in  his  professed  and  apparent  anxiety 
to  do  the  honours  of  the  table  to  the  most  punctilious  point 
of  good  breeding,  be  never  permitted  the  attendants  upon 
the  public  taste  to  supply  the  wants  of  others,   until  all 
his  own  private  comforts  had  been  fully  arranged  and  pro- 
vided for. 

Mr.  Winterblossom  was  also  distinguished  for  possessing 
a  few  curious  engravings,  and  other  specimens  of  art,  with 
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t^  exhibition  of  ivbich  he  occosicHially  b^uikd  a  wet 
rnomiuag  ftt  the  pubik  room.  They  were  collected,  "«viV  ct 
fttedis^'^  «aid  the  Man  of  Law«  anotber  distinguished  member 
of  the  CommiUee^  wilk  a  knowiiig  cock  of  his  eye  lo  his 
next  neii^bour. 

-Of  this  person  littile  need  be  said.  He  was  a  laiige- 
banad,  ioud-voiced,  red -faced  old  man,  named  Meikle- 
wham;  a  countrj  writer,  or  attorney,  who  managed  the 
matters  of  the  Squire  much  to  the  profit  of  one  or  other, 
— if  not  of  iboth.  His  nose  projected  from  the  front  of 
his  broad  vulgar  face,  like  the  style  of  an  old  sfun-dial, 
tvristed  all  of  oiae  side.  H'e  was  as  great  a.  bully  in  his 
profession,  as  if  it  had  been  miHtairy  iostead  of  civil  j  con- 
ducted the  whole  irechnicalities  oonoernir^  the  cutting  up 
the  SarntVWell-haugh,  so  much  lamented  by  Dame  Dods, 
into  building  stances,  and  wEfcs  on  exceUent  terms  with 
Doctor  Quackleben,  who  always  recommended  him  to 
make  the  wills  of  bis  patients. 

After  tl^e  Man  of  Law  eomes  Captain  Mungo  MacTurk, 
a  Hiighknd  lieialenant  on  half-pay,  and  that  of  ancient 
standing ;  one  who  preferred  toddy  of  the  stroi^e&t  to 
wine,  and  in  that  fashion  and  coki  -drams  finished  about 
a  bottle  of  whisky  per  ditm^  whenever  he  could  come  by 
it.  He  was  called  the  Man  of  Peace^  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple which  assigns  to  constabks.  Bow  Street  runners^  and 
such  like^  who  carry  bludgecms  to  break  folk^s  heads^  and 
are  perpetuaily  and  officially  employed  in  scenes  of  riot, 
the  title  c(f  peaee<)fficers — that  is,  because  by  his  valour 
he  compdled  others  to  act  with  discretion.  The  Capttarn 
was  the  general  referee  in  all  those  abortive  .quarrels,  which, 
at  a  place  of  iki\&  kind,  are  so  apt  to  occur  at  night,  and 
to  be  quietly  settled  in  the  morning ;  and  occasionally 
adopted  a  quarrel  himself,  by  way  c^  taking  down  any 
guest   who   was    unusually  pugnacious.    .  This   occupation 
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procured  Caprtain  MacTurk  a  good  deal  of  respect  at  the 
WeU ;  for  he  was  precisety  that  sort  of  person  who  is 
ready  to  fight  with,  any  one — whom  no  one  can  find  an 
apology  for  declining  to  fight  with, — ini  fighting  with  whom 
considerable  danger  was  incurred^  for  he.  was  ever  and 
anon  showing  that  he  could  snuff  a  csundle  with  a.  pistil 
ball,— aind  kistly,  thcough  fighting  with  whom  no  eclat  or 
credit  caild  redound  to-  the  antagonist.  He  always;  wore 
a  blue  coat  and  red  collar,  had  a  supercilious  taciturnity 
of  manner,  ate  sliced  keks  with  his  cheese,  and  resembled 
in  conoplexion  a  Diatch  red  herrir^. 

Still  remains  %o  be  mentiiomed  the  Man  of  Religion — the 
gentle  Mr..  SinK>n  Chatterly,  who.  had  strayed  to  St.  Rjoifta»'s 
Well  from  the  banks  of  Cam'  oc  Isis,  and  who  piqued  him- 
selfr  first  on  his  Greek,  and  seeotMily,  on  hi&  politeness  to 
the  ladies.  During  all  the  week  days^  as  Dame  Dods  has 
already  hinted,  this  reverend  gpntkman  \ii'as.  the  partiier  at 
the  whist-tabk,  or  in  the  baUrroofAy  to  what  maid  os  matron 
soever  lacked  a  partner  at  either ;  and  oo  the  Sundays,  he 
read  prayers  in  the  public  room  to  aU  who  chose  to  attend. 
He  was  also  a  deviser  of  diarades^,  and  aa  unriddlef  of 
riddles  ;  he  played  a  little  on  the  fiiuibe,.  and  was.  Mit.  Winter- 
blossom's  principal,  assistajat  in  contriving  those  ix^nious 
and.  romantic  paths^  by  which^,  as  by  the  zig-zags  which 
connect  military  parallels,  you  were  enabled  to  ascend  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  behind  the  hotel,  which  commands  so 
beautiful  a  prospect,  at  exactly  that  precise  angle  of  ascent, 
which  entitles  a  gentleman  to  offer  his  arm,  and  a  lady  to 
accept  it,  with  perfect  propriety. 

There  was  yet  another  member  of  this  Select  Committee, 
Mr.  Michael  Meredith,  who  might  be  termed  the  Man  of 
Mirth,  or,  if  you  please,  the  Jack  Pudding  to  the  company, 
whose  business  it  was  to  crack  the  best  joke,  and  sing 
the  best  song, — he  could.     Unluckily,  however,  this  func- 
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tionary  was  for  the  present  obliged  to  absent  himself 
from  St.  Ronan's ;  for,  not  recollecting  that  he  did  not 
actually  wear  the  privileged  motley  of  his  profession,  he 
had  passed  some  jest  upon  Captain  MacTurk,  which  cut 
so  much  to  the  quick,  that  Mr.  Meredith  was  fain  to  go 
to  goat-whey  quarters,  at  some  ten  miles*  distance,  and 
remain  there  in  a  sort  of  concealment,  until  the  affair 
should  be  made  up  through  the  mediation  of  his  brethren 
of  the  Committee. 

Such  were  the  honest  gentlemen  who  managed  the  affairs 
of  this  rising  settlement,  with  as  much  impartiality  as  could 
be  expected.  They  were  not  indeed  without  their  own 
secret  predilections ;  for  the  lawyer  and  the  soldier  privately 
inclined  to  the  party  of  the  Squire,  while  the  parson,  Mr. 
Meredith,  and  Mr.  Winterblossoni,  were  more  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  Lady  Penelope ;  so  that  Doctor  Quackleben 
alone,  who  probably  recollected  that  the  gentlemen  were 
as  liable  to  stomach  complaints  as  the  ladies  to  nervous 
disorders,  seemed  the  only  person  who  preserved  in  word 
and  deed  the  most  rigid  neutrality.  Nevertheless,  the  in- 
terests of  the  establishment  being  very  much  at  the  heart 
of  this  honourable  council,  and  each  feeling  his  own  profit, 
pleasure,  or  comfort,  in  some  degree  involved,  they  suffered 
not  their  private  affections  to  interfere  with  their  public 
duties,  but  acted  every  one  in  his  own  sphere,  for  the  public 
benefit  of  the  whole  community. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE   INVITATION. 

Thus  painters  write  their  names  at  Co. 

Prior. 

The  clamour  which  attends  the  removal  of  dinner  from  a 
public  room  had  subsided  ;  the  clatter  of  plates,  and  knives 
and  forks — the  bustling  tread  of  awkward  boobies  of  country 
servants,  kicking  each  other's  shins,  and  wrangling,  as  they 
endeavoured  to  rush  out  of  the  door  three  abreast — the 
clash  of  glasses  and  tumblers,  borne  to  earth  in  the  tumult 
— the  shrieks  of  the  landlady — the  curses,  not  loud,  but 
deep,  of  the  landlord — had  all  passed  away;  and  those  of 
the  company  who  had  servants,  had  been  accommodated 
by  their  respective  Ganymedes  with  such  remnants  of  their 
respective  bottles  of  wine,  spirits,  &c.,  as  the  said  Gany- 
medes had  not  previously  consumed,  while  the  rest,  broken 
in  to  such  observance  by  Mr.  Winterblossom,  waited  patiently 
until  the  worthy  president's  own  special  and  multifarious 
commissions  had  been  executed  by  a  tidy  young  woman 
and  a  lumpish  lad,  the  regular  attendants  belonging  to  the 
house,  but  whom  he  permitted  to  wait  on  no  one,  till,  as  the 
hymn  says, 

**  All  his  wants  were  well  supplied." 

"And,  Dinah — my  bottle  of  pale  sherry,  Dinah — place 
it  on  this  side — there  is  a  good  girl ; — and,  Toby — get  my 
jug  with  the  hot  water — and  let  it  be  boiling — and  don't 
spill  it  on  Lady  Penelope,  if  you  can  help  it,  Toby." 

"No — for  her  ladyship  has  been  in  hot  water  to-day 
already,"  said  the  Squire ;  a  sarcasm  to  which  Lady  Penelope 
only  replied  with  a  look  of  contempt. 

"  And,  Dinah,  bring  the  sugar — the  soft  East  India  sugar, 
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Dinah — and  a  lemon,  Dinah,  one  of  those  which  came  fresh 
to-day — Go  fetch  it  from  the  bar,  Toby — and  don't  tumble 
downstairs,  if  you  can  help  it. — And  Dinah — stay,  Dinah — 
the  nutmeg,  Dinah,  and  the  ginger,  my  good  girl — And,  Dinah 
— put  the  cushion  up  behind  my  back — and  the  footstool 
to  my  foot,  for  my  toe  is  something  the  worse  of  my  walk 
with  your  ladyship  this  morning  to  the  top  of  Belvidere." 

"  Her  ladyship  may  call  it  what  she  pleases  in  common 
parlance,''  said  the  writer ;  "  bat  it  must  stand  Mu-nt-'grunzie 
in  the  stamped  paper,  being  so  nominated  in  the  ancient 
writs  and  eTidents  thereof." 

"  And,  Dinah,*'  continued  the  president,  *'  lift  up  my  haiid- 
kerchief — and — a  bit  of  biscuit,  Dinah — ^arwi — and  I  do  not 
think  I  want  anything  else — Look  to  the  company,  my  good 
girl. — I  have  the  honour  to  drink  the  company's  very  good 
health — ^Will  your  ladyship  honour  me  by  accepting  a  glass 
of  negus? — I  learned  to  make  negus  from  old  DartineuPs 
son. — He  always  used  East  India  sugar,  and  added  a 
tamarind — it  improves  the  flavour  infinitely. — Dinah,  see 
your  father  sends  for  some  tamarinds — Dartineuf  knew  a 
good  thing  almost  as  well  as  his  fatfeer — I  met  him  at  Bath 
in  the  year — ^let  me  see — Gar  rick  was  just  taking  leave,  and 
that  was  in,"  &c.  &c.  &c. — "  And  what  is  this  now,  Dinah?  " 
he  said,  as  she  put  into  his  hand  a  roll  of  paper. 

"Something  that  Nelly  Trotter"  (Trotting  Nelly,  as  the 
company  called  her)  **  brought  from  a  sketching  gentleman 
that  lives  at  the  woman's"  (thus  bluntly  did  the  upstart 
minx  describe  the  leverend  Mrs.  Margaret  Dods)  "at  the 
Cteikum  of  Aultoiun  yoiader" — ^a  naeae,  by  the  way,  which 
the  inn  had  acquired  from  the  use  whidh  tbe  saint  upon  th^ 
sign-post  was  making  of  his  pastoral  crook. 

"Indieed,  Dinah  ?"  ^aid  Mr.  Winterbilossorn,  gravely  tak- 
ing out  his  spectacles,  and  wiping  th©ra  before  he  t^oed 
the  roll  of  paper ;  "  some  boy's  daubing,  I  suppose,  whose 
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pa  and  ma  wish  IJ©  gel  him  into  tiie  Trustees'  School, 
asnd  so  aire  bea^ng  about  for  a  little  interest. — But  I  am 
drained  dry — I  put  three  lad»  uk  liast  season ;  amd  if  it  had 
not  been  my  particular  interest  with  the  secretary,  who  asks 
my  opinion  now  and  then,  I  could  acrt  have  mojnaged:  it. 
But  giff  gaff>  say  L — EhjJ:  What,  in  the  devii's  name,  is^  this  ? 
— Heae  is  botb  force  and  keeping^ — Who  can  this  bc^  ray 
lady? — Do  but  see  the  sky-line — why^  this;  is  really  a  Httle 
bit— an  exquisite  litde  \m — Who  tbe  devM  can  il  be  ?  and 
how  can  he  have  staml^ed  upon  the  dog-hole  ia  the  Old 
Town,  an^  the  snarling  b-- — ^I  beg  yoar  iadyship  ten 
thousand  pardons — <^afi  kennels  there?"' 

''I  dare  say,  my  la^dy,"  said  a  littie  miss^  of  fourteen,  her 
eyes  growing  roiainder  and  louwder,  and  her  cheeka  redder 
and  redi^r,  as  she.  fbtmdi  hesiseif  speakings  and  so  mvssj 
folks;  listening — ^O  la;!  I  diaref  say  it  is  the  same  gendeBoam 
we  met  one  day  in  the  Low-wood  walk,  that  looked  like  a 
gentleman,  and  yet  was  none  of  the  company,  and  tihat  ycwi 
said  was  a  haindsome  numr." 

"I  dud  not  say  handsome^  Majoia,^'  repided  her  ladyship; 
"  lailies  nevev  say  mem  are  handsome^ — I  only  said  he  looked 
gepteel  and  interesting.  * 

"  And  thaty  my  lady,"  said  the  yvKing'  pantsons,  bowing  and 
smiling,-  '^isi  I  will  be-  judged  by  the  oompamy^  the  nuwe 
flattering  compliment  of  the  twD> — We  shall  be  jeatous  of 
this  Unknown,  presentiy/ 

"  Nay,,  bisrt;"  continued  ttoe  sweetly  coHnraHuiwcartrce  Maria, 
with  some  real  and  some  assumed  sira^idty,  "  yoiiE  ladyship 
foigetsi — for  yofu;  said  preaen%^  after^  you/  were  sure  he  was 
Eko  gentleman,  for  he  did  not  run:  after  ymi.  woibh  youf  glove 
wfadch  you  had  dropped^ — and.  so  I  weeit  bevck  myself  to  find 
youff  ladyship's  glovej.  aaid  he  aesner  ofiered  to  beip  me,  amd  I 
saw  him:  closer  than  your  ladyships  did,  and/ 1  am  sioce  he  is 
handsome,  though  he  is  not  very  civil." 
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"You  speak  a  little  too  much  and  too  loud,  miss,"  said 
Lady  Penelope,  a  natural  blush  reinforcing  the  nuance  of 
rouge  by  which  it  was  usually  superseded. 

"What  say  you  to  that,  Squire  Mowbray?"  said  the 
elegant  Sir  Bingo  Binks. 

"  A  fair  challenge  to  the  field.  Sir  Bingo,"  answered  the 
Squire ;  "  when  a  lady  throws  down  the  gauntlet,  a  gentle- 
man may  throw  the  handkerchief." 

"  I  have  always  the  benefit  oi your  best  construction,  Mr. 
Mowbray,"  said  the  lady,  with  dignity.  "I  suppose  Miss 
Maria  has  contrived  this  pretty  story  for  your  amusement. 
I  can  hardly  answer  to  Mr.  Digges,  for  bringing  her  into 
company  where  she  receives  encouragement  to  behave  so." 

'^Nay,  nay,  my  lady,"  said  the  president,  "you  must  let 
the  jest  pass  by ;  and  since  this  is  really  such  an  admirable 
sketch,  you  must  honour  us  with  your  opinion,  whether  the 
company  can  consistently  with  propriety  make  any  advances 
to  this  man." 

"In  my  opinion,"  said  her  ladyship,  the  angry  spot  still 
glowing  on  her  brow,  "there  are  enough  of  men  among  us 
already — I  wish  I  could  say  gentlemen — As  matters  stand, 
I  see  little  business  ladies  can  have  at  St.  Ronan's." 

This  was  an  intimation  which  always  brought  the  Squire 
back  to  good-breeding,  which  he  could  make  use  of  when 
he  pleased.  He  deprecated  her  ladyship's  displeasure,  until 
she  told  him,  in  returning  good-humour,  that  she  really 
would  not  trust  him  unless  he  brought  his  sister  to  be  security 
for  his  future  politeness. 

"Clara,  my  lady,"  said  Mowbray,  "is  a  little  wilful;  and 
I  believe  your  ladyship  must  take  the  task  of  unharbouring 
her  into  your  own  hands.  What  say  you  to  a  gipsy  party 
up  to  my  old  shop? — It  is  a  bachelor's  house — you  must 
not  expect  things  in  much  order;  but  Clara  would  be 
honoured " 
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The  Lady  Penelope  eagerly  accepted  the  proposal  of  some- 
thing like  a  party,  and,  quite  reconciled  with  Mowbray,  began 
to  inquire  whether  she  might  bring  the  stranger  artist  with 
her ;  "  that  is,"  said  her  ladyship,  looking  to  Dinah,  "  if  he 
be  a  gentleman." 

Here  Dinah  interposed  her  assurance,  "  that  the  gentleman 
at  Meg  Dods's  was  quite  and  clean  a  gentleman,  and  an 
illustrated  poet  besides." 

"  An  illustrated  poet,  Dinah  ?  "  said  Lady  Penelope ; "  you 
must  mean  an  illustrious  poet." 

**  I  dare  to  say  your  ladyship  is  right,"  said  Dinah,  drop- 
ping a  curtsey. 

A  joyous  flutter  of  impatient  anxiety  was  instantly  excited 
through  all  the  blue-stocking  faction  of  the  company,  nor 
were  the  news  totally  indifferent  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. The  former  belonged  to  that  class,  who,  like  the 
young  Ascanius,  are  ever  beating  about  in  quest  of  a  tawny 
lion,  though  they  are  much  more  successful  in  now  and 
then  starting  a  great  bore;*  and  the  others,  having  left  all 
their  own  ordinary  affairs  and  subjects  of  interest  at  home, 
were  glad  to  make  a  matter  of  importance  of  the  most  trivial 
occurrence.  A  mighty '  poet,  said  the  former  class — who 
could  it  possibly  be? — All  names  were  recited — all  Britain 
scrutinised,  from  Highland  hills  to  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland 
— from  Sydenham  Common  to  St.  James's  Place — even  the 
banks  of  the  Bosphorus  were  explored  for  some  name  which 
might  rank  under  this  distinguished  epithet. — And  then,  be- 
sides his  illustrious  poesy,  to  sketch  so  inimitably ! — who  could 
it  be  ?  And  all  the  gapers,  who  had  nothing  of  their  own  to 
suggest,  answered  with  the  antistrophe,  "  Who  could  it  be  ?  " 

*  The  one  or  the  other  was  equally  in  votis  to  Ascanius, — 
*  *  Optat  aprum,  aut  fulvum  descendere  monte  leonem." 
Modern  Trojans  make  a  great  distinction  betwixt  these  two  object? 
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The  Claret  Clttb,  iwhieh  comprised  the  choicest  and  firanest 
adherents  ^  Squire  Mjowbray  aad  the  Baranet^-Bieiii  wrbo 
scorned  that  the  reversion  of  oi»e  bottle  cf  <wine  ishouki 
furnash  forth  the  feast  of  to-morrow,  though  caring  nought 
about  either  of  the  fine  arts  in  question,  found  taut  4bi  in- 
terest ctf  their  town,  which  centtiied  in  the  same  individuad- 

"  I  say,  little  Sir  Bingo,**  said  the  Sguirc,  "€his  is  the  very 
fellow  that  we  saw  down  at  the  Willow-sbtck  en  Satoudaf — 
he  was  tog'd.  gnostically  enough,  and  cast  twd'vie  yards  of 
line  with  one  hand — the  fly  feH  Kfce  a  thistledown  fon  tlhe 
wates." 

"  Uich  ! "  answered  the  party  he  addressed,  in  the  accents 
of  a  dog  <:hokiY)g  in  the  <:oUar. 

**We  saw  him  pnU  imt  the  saksKMa  yonder,^  said  Mow- 
bray.; "yoM  :Feineniber— clean  fish — <he  tide^ks  on  bis 
gills — weighed,  I  dare  say,  a  raster  cif  eigteteen  pounds." 

"  Sixteen  1 "  rej^d  Sir  Bingo^  in  :lhe  saaae  tone  of  stran- 
gulation. 

"  None  of  your  rigs^  Bmg  :i "  said  his  companion,  **  — wearer 
eighteea  than  eixiteen ! '' 

"  Nearer  sixteen,  by !" 

"  Will  you  go  a  dozen  of  blwe  on  it  tD>  the  company  ?  ^ 
said  the  :Squire. 

"Noi,  di — me!"  cloaked  the  Baaronet — "to  our  «wn  set 
I  will." 

"  Then,  I  say  done ! "  q\ioth  the  Scfoiare. 

And  "Done I"  responded  the  Knight;  and  out  ca;i!ne 
their  red  pocket-boohs. 

"  But  who  shall  diedde  the  bet  ?  "  said  the  Squire.  "  The 
genius  himself,  t  suppose;  they  taUk  of  asking  hira  here, 
but  I  suppose  he  will  scarce  mind  quizzes  like  them." 

"  Write  myself — Jf)hn  Mowbray,^'  said  the  Baronet. 

"You>  Baronet! — yon  write  1"  answered  the  Squire, 
"d — me,  that  cock  won't  figjht — you  won*t" 
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"  I  wilV  growled  Sir  Bingo,  more  articniately  than  -usual. 

"  Why»  you,  can't ! "  said  Mowbray.  "  Yon  never  wrote 
a  line  in  your  life>  save  those  you  were  ¥uhipped  for  at 
school." 

"  I  can  write — I  will  write  !  '*  said  Sir  Bingo.  *'  Two  to 
oaQ  I  will." 

Aiid  tbere  the  affair  reflted,  for  the  counsel  of  the  com- 
pany were  in  high  consultation  concerning  the  most  proper 
manner  of  opening  a  comiiMMncariion  with  the  mysterious 
stranger ;  and  the  voice  of  Mr.  WinterWossom^  whose  tones, 
originaly  fine,  age  had  reduced  to  falsetto,  was  calling  upon 
the  whole  party  for  "Order,  order!"  So  that  the  bucks 
were  oUiged  to  louf^e  in  salence,  widi  both  arms  xeclined 
on  the  table,  and  testifyiog,  by  ooagbs  and  yawns,  their  in- 
difference txD  the  raaftters-  in  quesbba,  while  tdae  rest  of  the 
company  debated  upon  them,  as  if  they  irere  mattecs  of  llife 
and  death. 

"  A  visit  from  one  of  the  gentlemen — Mr.  WintecbloeBom, 
if  he  wouM  take  the  tuonblei — in  name  o£  the  compsmy  at 
large— woiild,  Lady  Pendope  Penfeather  presumes  to  think, 
be  a  necessary  prdiroinary  to  an  inviiation." 

Mr.  WimtearblosBom iwis  "quite  of  her  kdy^p's  opinion, 
and  would  gladly  harie  been  the  pedrsonal  nepresentatiive  of 
the  company  at  St.  Ronan'is  WeU — but  it  was  up  hiii — her 
ladyship  k«ew  his  tymnt,  the  gout,,  was  iwzwe«ing  upon  the 
frontiers — there  were  other  gjentleimeiBi,  j-ciuniger,  and  moare 
worthy  lo  fly  at  the  lady^s  comia^aind  than  an  ancient  Vulcan 
like  hhn^ — ^thene  was  the  ralianit  Mars  and  the  doquent 
&4epcwry." 

.  Thus  spealoB^,  he  bowed  to  Captam  MacTurk  and  the 
Rer..  Mr.  Simon  Chaftterly,  and  reclmed  on  his  chair,  stppioiig 
his  negus  with  the  self-satisfied  smite  of  one,  who^  by  a 
pretty  speech,  has  rid  himadf  (;£  a,  troublesoiae  cammissiion. 
At  the  saane  time^  by  an  act  probably  of  mentarl  absence^ 
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he  put  in  his  pocket  the  drawing,  which,  after  circulating 
around  the  table,  had  returned  back  to  the  chair  of  the 
president,  being  the  point  from  which  it  had  set  out. 

"  By  Cot,  Madam,"  said  Captain  MacTurk,  "  I  should  be 
proud  to  obey  your  leddyship's  commands — but,  by  Cot, 
I  never  call  first  on  any  man  that  never  called  upon  me 
at  all,  unless  it  were  to  carry  him  a  friend's  message,  or 
such  like." 

"Twig  the  old  connoisseur,"  said  the  Squire  to  the 
Knight. — "  He  is  condiddling  the  drawing." 

"  Go  it,  Johnnie  Mowbray — pour  it  into  him,"  whispered 
Sir  Bingo. 

"  Thank  ye  for  nothing.  Sir  Bingo,"  said  the  Squire,  in  the 
same  tone.  "  Winterblossom  is  one  of  us — was  one  of  us  at 
least — ^and  won't  stand  the  ironing.  He  has  his  Wogdens 
still,  that  were  right  things  in  his  day,  and  can  hit  the  hay- 
stack with  the  best  of  us — but  stay,  they  are  hallooing  on 
the  parson." 

They  were  indeed  busied  on  all  hands,  to  obtain  Mr. 
Chatterly's  consent  to  wait  on  the  Genius  unknown;  but 
though  he  smiled  and  simpered,  and  was  absolutely  in- 
capable of  saying  No,  he  begged  leave,  in  all  humility,  to 
decline  that  commission.  "The  truth  was,"  he  pleaded  in 
his  excuse,  "that  having  one  day  walked  to  visit  the  old 
Castle  of  St.  Ronan's,  and  returning  through  the  Auld  Town, 
as  it  was  popularly  called,  he  had  stopped  at  the  door  of  the 
Cleikum*^  (pronounced  Anglidy  with  the  open  diphthong), 
"  in  hopes  to  get  a  glass  of  syrup  of  capillaire,  or  a  draught 
of  something  cooling ;  and  had  in  fact  expressed  his  wishes, 
and  was  knocking  pretty  loudly,  when  a  sash-window  was 
thrown  suddenly  up,  and  ere  he  was  aware  what  was  about 
to  happen,  he  was  soused  with  a  deluge  of  water  (as  he 
said),  while  the  voice  of  an  old  hag  from  within  assured  him, 
that  if  that  did  not  cool  him  there  was  another  biding  him, — 
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an  intimation  which  induced  him  to  retreat  in  all  haste  from 
the  repetition  of  this  shower-bath." 

All  laughed  at  the  account  of  the  chaplain's  misfortune,  the 
history  of  which  seemed  to  be  wrung- from  him  reluctantly, 
by  the  necessity  of  assigning  some  weighty  cause  for  declin- 
ing to  execute  the  ladies*  commands.  But  the  Squire  and 
Baronet  continued  their  mirth  far  longer  than  decorum 
allowed,  flinging  themselves  back  in  their  chairs,  with  their 
hands  thrust  into  their  side  pockets,  and  their  mouths  ex- 
panded with  unrestrained  enjoyment,  until  the  sufferer,  angry, 
disconcerted,  and  endeavouring  to  look  scornful,  incurred 
another  general  burst  of  laughter  on  all  hands. 

When  Mr.  Winterblossom  had  succeeded  in  restoring  some 
degree  of  order,  he  found  the  mishaps  of  the  young  divine 
proved  as  intimidating  as  ludicrous.  Not  one  of  the  company 
chose  to  go  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  dominions  of  Queen 
Meg,  who  might  be  suspected  of  paying  little  respect  to  the 
sanctity  of  an  ambassador's  person.  And  what  was  worse, 
when  it  was  resolved  that  a  civil  card  from  Mr.  Winter- 
blossom,  in  the  name  of  the  company,  should  be  sent  to  .the 
stranger,  instead  of  a  personal  visit,  Dinah  informed  them 
that  she  was  sure  no  one  about  the  house  could  be  bribed 
to  carry  up  a  letter  of  the  kind ;  for,  wlien  such  an  event  had 
taken  place  two  summers  since,  Meg,  who  construed  it  into 
an  attempt  to  seduce  from  her  tenement  the  invited  guest, 
had  so  handled  a  plough  boy  who  carried  the  letter,  that  he 
fled  the  country-side  altogether,  and  never  thought  himself 
safe  till  he  was  at  a  village  ten  miles  off,  where  it  was  after- 
wards learned  he  enlisted  with  a  recruiting  party,  choosing 
rather  to  face  the  French  than  to  return  within  the  sphere  of 
Meg's  displeasure. 

Just  while  they  were  agitating  this  new  difficulty,  a  pro- 
digious clamour  was  heard  without,  which,  to  the  first  appre- 
hensions of  the  company,  seemed  to  be  Meg,  in  all  her  terrors, 
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come  to  anticipate  the  proposed  invasion.  Upon  inquiry, 
however,  it  proved  to  be  her  gossip,  Trottiing  Nelly,  or  Nelly 
Trotter,  in  die  act  of  forcing  her  way  upstairs,  against  the 
united  strength  of  the  whole  household  of  the  hotel,  to  re- 
claim  Luckie  Dods's  picture,  as  she  called  it.  This  made 
the  connoisseur's  treasure  tremlDle  in  his  pocket,  who,  thrust- 
ing a  half-crown  into  Toby's  hand,  exhorted  him  to  give  it 
her,  and  try  his  influence  m  keeping  her  Iback.  Toby,  who 
knew  Nelly's  nature,  put  the  half-crown  into  his  own  pocket, 
and  snatched  up  a  gill-stoup  of  whisky  from  the  sideboard. 
Thus  armed,  he  boldly  confronted  the  virago,  and  interpos- 
ing a  remoray  which  was  able  to  check  poor  Nelly's  course  in 
her  most  determined  moods,  not  only  succeeded  in  averting 
the  immediate  storm  which  approached  the  company  in 
general,  and  Mr.  Winterbiossom  in  particular,  but  brought 
the  guests  tbe  satisfactory  information,  that  Trotting  Nelly 
had  agreedi  after  she  had  slept  out  her  nap  in  the  barn,  to 
convey  their  comnnands  to  the  Unknown  of  Cleiknm  of 
Aultoun. 

Mn  Winterblossom,  therefore,  having  authenticated  his 
proceedings,  by  inserting  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee 
the  authority  which  he  had  received,  wrote  his  card  in  the 
best  style  of  diplomacy,  and  sealed  it  with  the  seal  of  the 
Spa,  which  bore  something  like  a  nymph,  seated  beside  what 
was  designed  to  represent  an  um. 

The  rival  factions,  however,  did  not  trust  entirely  to  this 
official  invitation.  Lady  Penelope  was  of  opinion  that  they 
should  find  some  way  of  letting  the  stranger— a  man  of  talent 
unquestionably — understand  that  there  were  in  the  society 
to  which  he  was  invited,  spirits  of  a  iix>re  select  sort,  who 
felt  worthy  to  intrude  themselves  on  his  solitude. 

Accordingly,  her  ladyship  imposed  upon  the  elegant  Mr. 
Chatterly  the  task  of  expressing  the  deace  of  the  company 
to  see  the  unknown  artist,  in  a  neat  occasion^  copy  of  verses. 
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The  poor  gentleman's  muse,  however,  proved  unpropitious ; 
for  he  was  able  to  proceed  no  farther  than  two  lines  in  half 
an  hour,  which,  coupled  witll  its  variations,  we  insert  from 
the  blotted  manuscript,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  printed  the  alte- 
rations in  Pope's  version  of  the  Iliad  : 

I.  Maids,     2.  Dames,  unity  joining. 

The  [nymphs]  of  St.  Ronan's  [in  purpose  combining] 
I.  Swain,     2.  Man, 

To  the  [youth]  who-  is  great  both  in  verse  and  designings 
-----    dining. 

The  eloquence  of  a  prose  tnllet  was  necessarily  lesorted:  to 
in  the  absence  of  the  heavenly  muse,  and  the  said  hdllet  was. 
secretly  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Trotting  Nelly.  The  same 
trusty  emissary,  when  refreshed  by  her  nap  among  the  pease- 
straw^,  and  about  to  harness  h^  cart  for  her  return  to  the  sea- 
coast  (in  the  course  of  which  she  wasN  to- pass  the  AultDun), 
received  another  card,  written,  as  he  had  threatened,  by  Sir 
Bingo  Binks  himself,  who  had  given,  himself  this  trouble  to 
secure  tiie  settlement  of  the  bet ;  conjecturing  that  a  man: 
with  a  fashionable  exterior,  who  could  throw  twelve  yards  of 
line  at  a  cast  with  such  precision^,  might  consider  the  invita- 
tion of  Winterblossom  as  that  of  an  old  twaddler,  and  care 
as  little  for  the  good  graces  of  an.  affected  bluer-stocking, 
and  her  c^ierie^  whose  conversation,  in  Sir  Bingo's  mind, 
relished  of  nothing  but  of  weak  tea  and  bread  and  butter. 
Thus  the  happy  Mr.  Francis.  Tyrrel  received,  considerably 
to  his  surprise,  no  less-  than  three  invitations  at  once  from 
the  WeU  of  St.  Ronan's. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

EPISTOLARY    ELOQUENCE. 

But  how  can  I  answer,  since  first  I  must  read  thee  ? 

Prior. 

Desirous  of  authenticating  our  more  important  facts,  by  as 
many  original  documents  as  possible,  we  have,  after  much 
research,  enabled  ourselves  to  present  the  reader  with  the 
following  accurate  transcripts  of  the  notes  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  Trotting  Nelly.     The  first  ran  thus  : 

"  Mr.  Winterblossom  [of  Silverhed]  has  the  commands  of 
Lady  Penelope  Penfeather,  Sir  Bingo  and  Lady  Binks,  Mr. 
and  Miss  Mowbray  [of  St.  Ronan's],  and  the  rest  of  the 
•company  at  the  Hotel  and  Tontine  Inn  of  St.  Ronan's 
Well,  to  express  their  hope  that  the  gentleman  lodged  at 
the  Cleikum  Inn,  Old  Town  of  St.  Ronan's,  will  favour 
them  with  his  company  at  the  Ordinary,  as  early  and  as 
often  as  may  suit  his  convenience.  The  Company  think 
it  necessary  to  send  this  intimation,  because,  according  to 
the  Rules  of  the  place,  the  Ordinary  can  only  be  attended 
by  such  gentlemen  and  ladies  as  lodge  at  St.  Ronan*s  Well ; 
but  they  are  happy  to  make  a  distinction  in  favour  of  a 
gentleman   so   distinguished    for   success   in   the    fine   arts 

as  Mr. ,  residing  at  Cleikum.     If  Mr. 

should  be  inclined,  upon  becoming  further  acquainted  with 
the  Company  and  Rules  of  the  Place,  to  remove  his  resi- 
dence to  the  Well,  Mr.  Winterblossom,  though  he  would 
not  be  understood  to  commit  himself  by  a  positive  assur- 
ance to  that  effect,  is  inclined  to  hope  that  an  arrangement 
might  be  made,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  crowd  of  the 
season,  to  accommodate  Mr. at  the  lodging-house. 
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called  Lilliput-hall.     It  will  much  conduce  to  facilitate  this 

negotiation,  if  Mr. would  have  the  goodness  to 

send  an  exact  note  of  his  stature,  as  Captain  Rannletree 
seems  disposed  to  resign  the  folding-bed  at  Lilliput-hall, 
on  account  of  his  finding  it  rather  deficient  in  length.     Mr. 

Winterblossom  begs  farther  to  assure  Mr. of  the 

esteem  in  which  he  holds  his  genius,  and  of  his  high  per- 
sonal consideration. 

"  For ,  Esquire, 

Cieikum  Inn,  Old  Town  of 

St.  Ronan's. 
"  The  Public  Roants, 
Note!  and  Tontine,  Si,  Konan's  Well, 

The  above  card  was  written  (we  love  to  be  precise  in 
matters  concerning  orthography)  in  a  neat,  round,  clerk-like 
hand,  which,  like  Mr.  Winterblossom's  character,  in  many 
particulars  was  most  accurate  and  commonplace,  though  be- 
traying an  affectation  both  of  flourish  and  of  facility. 

The  next  billet  was  a  contrast  to  the  diplomatic  gravity 
and  accuracy  of  Mr.  Winterblossom's  official  communication, 
and  ran  thus,  the  young  divine's  academic  jests  and  classical 
flowers  of  eloquence  being  mingled  with  some  wild-flowers 
from  the  teeming  fancy  of  Lady  Penelope. 

"  A  choir  of  Dryads  and  Naiads,  assembled  at  the  healing 
spring  of  St.  Ronan's,  have  learned  with  surprise  that  a  youth, 
gifted  by  Apollo,  when  the  Deity  was  prodigal,  with  two  of 
his  most  esteemed  endowments,  wanders  at  will  among  their 
domains,  frequenting  grove  and  river,  without  once  dreaming 
of  paying  homage  to  its  tutelary  deities.  He  is,  therefore, 
summoned  to  their  presence,  and  prompt  obedience  will 
insure  him  forgiveness ;  but  in  case  of  contumacy,  let  him 
beware  how  he  again  essays  either  the  lyre  or  the  pallet. 

"  Postscript    The  adorable  Penelope,  long  enrolled  amocg 
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the  Goddesses  for  her  beauty  and  virtues,  gives  Nectar  and 
Ambrosia,  wlBch  mortals  call  tea  and  cake,  at  the  Public 
Rooms,  near  the  Sacred  Spring,  on  Thursday  evening,  at 
eight  o'clock,  when  the  Muses  nev^  fa^  to  attend.  The 
strangei^s  presence  is  requested  to  participate  in  the  de- 
Kghts  of  the  evening. 

^Second  Postscript,  A  sh^herd,  -ambitiously  aiming  at 
more  accommodation  than  his  narrow  cot  affords,  leaves  it 
in  .a  day  or  two. 

*  Assuredly  the  thing  is  to  be  hired.' 

As  You  Like  It. 

"  Postscript  third.  Our  Iris,  whom  mortals  know  as  Trot- 
ting Nelly  in  her  tartan  cloak,  will  bring  us  the  stranger's 
answer  to  our  celestial  summons." 

This  'letter  was  written  in  a.deUcalie  Italian  hand,  garnished 
with  fi.Qe  hair  strokes  and  dashes,  which  were  scMBetimes  so 
dexterously  thrown  off  .as  to  represent  lyre^,  pallets,  vases, 
and  other  appropriate  decorations,  suited  to  the  tenor  of  the 
coatenta. 

The  third  epistle  was  a  complete  contrast  to  the  other 
two*  It  was  written  in  ,a  coad?se,  irr^gulaj,  schoolboy  half- 
text,  which,  however,  seemed  to  have  cost  the  writer  as 
much  pains  as  if  it  had  been  a  specimen  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite calligraphy.    And  these  were  the  contenits ;: — 

"  Suii^— Jack  Moobray  has  betted  with  me  that  the  samon 
you  killed  on  Safcurday  last  weyd  ni  to  eiteeo  pounds, — ^^^I  say 
nyer  sixteen. — iSo  you  being  a  spurtsman,  'tis  refer'd. — So 
hope  you  will  come  or  send  me't  j  do  not  doubt  you  will  be 
on  honoiHT.  The  bet  is  a  dozen  of  claret,  to  be  drank  at 
the  hotel  by  our  own  set^  on  Monday  next  j  and  we  beg 
you  will  make  one;  and  Moobray  hopes  you  will  come 
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down. — Being,  sir,  your  most  humbel  servant^ — Bingo  Biiaks 
Baronet,  and  of  Block-hall. 

"  FostscripL  Have  sent  some  loops,  of  Indian  gout,  also 
some  bkck  hakkels  of  my  groom's  dressing,;,  hope,  they  will 
prove  killing,  as^  suiting  river  and  season'' 

No  answer  was  received  to  any  of  these  invitations  for 
more  than  three  days ;,  which,  while  it  secretly  rather  adid«d 
to  than  diminished  the  curiosity  of  the  Welkrs  concerning 
the  Unknown,  occasioned  much  railing  in  public  against 
him„  as  ill-mannered  and  rude. 

Meantime,  Francis  Tyrrel,  to  his  great  surprise,  began  to 
find„  like  the  philosophers,,  that  he  waSt  never  less  alone  than 
when  alone.  In  the  most  silent  and  sequestered  walksi,,  to 
which  the  present  state  of  his*  mind  induced  him  to  betake 
himself,,  he  was  sure  to  find  some  strollers  ffom  the.  Well, 
to  whom  he  had  become,  the  object  of  so  much  soiidtous 
interest.  Quite  innocent  of  the  knowledgjs  that  he  himself 
possessed  the  attraction  which  occasioned  his  meeting  them 
so  frequently,  he  began  to  doubt  whether  th^e  Lady  Penelope 
and  her  maidens — Mr,  Winterblossom  and.  his.  grey  pony— 
the  parson  and  his  short  black  coat  and  raven-grey  pantar 
loons — were  not  either  actually  polygraphic  copies  of  the 
same  individuals,  or  possessed  of  a  celerity  of  motion  re- 
sembling, omnipresence  and  ubiquity ;,  for  nowhere  could  he 
go  without  meeting  them,  and  that  oftener  than  once  a  day, 
in  the  course  of  his  walks..  Sometimes  the  presence  of  the 
sweet  Lycoris  was  intimated  by  the  sweet  prattk.  in  an 
adjacent  shade;  sometimes,  when  Tyrrel  thought  himself 
most  solitary,  the  parson^s  flute  was  heard  snoring,  forth 
Gramachree  Molly ;,  and  if  he  betook  himself  to.  the  river; 
he  was  pretty  sure  to  find  his  sport  watched  by  Sir  Bingo*  or 
some  of  his  friends. 

The  efforts  which  Tyrrel  made  to  escape  from  this  perse^ 
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cution,  and  the  impatience  of  it  which  his  manner  indicated, 
procured  him,  among  the  Wellers,  the  name  of  the  Misan- 
thrope;  and,  once  distinguished  as  an  object  of  curiosity, 
he  was  the  person  most  attended  to,  who  could  at  the  ordi- 
nary of  the  day  give  the  most  accurate  account  of  where 
the  Misanthrope  had  been,  and  how  occupied  in  the  course 
of  the  morning.  And  so  far  was  Tyrrel's  shyness  from 
diminishing  the  desire  of  the  Wellers  for  his  society,  that 
the  latter  feeling  increased  with  the  difficulty  of  gratifica- 
tion,— as  the  angler  feels  the  most  peculiar  interest  when 
throwing  his  fly  for  the  most  cunning  and  considerate  trout 
in  the  pool. 

In  short,  such  was  the  interest  which  the  excited  imagina- 
tions of  the  company  took  in  the  Misanthrope,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  unamiable  qualities  which  the  word  expresses, 
there  was  only  one  of  the  society  who  did  not  desire  to  see 
the  specimen  at  their  rooms,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
him  closely  and  at  leisure ;  and  the  ladies  were  particularly 
desirous  to  inquire  whether  he  was  actually  a  Misanthrope  ? 
Whether  he  had  been  always  a  Misanthrope?  What  had 
induced  him  to  become  a  Misanthrope?  And  whether 
there  were  no  means  of  inducing  him  to  cease  to  be  a 
Misanthrope  ? 

One  individual  only,  as  we  have  said,  neither  desired  to 
see  nor  hear  more  of  the  supposed  Timon  of  Cleikum,  and 
that  was  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's.  Through  the  medium 
of  that  venerable  character  John  Pirner,  professed  weaver 
and  practical  black-fisher  in  the  Aultoun  of  St.  Ronan's,  who 
usually  attended  Tyrrel,  to  show  him  the  casts  of  the  river, 
carry  his  bag,  and  so  forth,  the  Squire  had  ascertained  that 
the  judgment  of  Sir  Bingo  regarding  the  disputed  weight  of 
the  fish  was  more  correct  than  his  own.  This  inferred  an 
immediate  loss  of  honour,  besides  the  payment  of  a  heavy 
bill.     And  the  consequences  might  be  yet  more  serious; 
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nothing  short  of  the  emancipation  of  Sir  Bingo,  who  had 
hitherto  been  Mowbray's  convenient  shadow  and  adherent, 
but  who,  if  triumphant,  confiding  in  his  superiority  of 
judgment  upon  so  important  a  point,  might  either  cut 
him  altc^ether,  or  expect  that,  in  future,  the  Squire,  who 
had  long  seemed  the  planet  of  their  set,  should  be  con- 
tent to  roll  around  himself.  Sir  Bingo,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
satellite. 

The  Squire,  therefore,  devoutly  hoped  that  Tyrrel's  restive 
disposition  might  continue,  to  prevent  the  decision  of  the 
bet,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  nourished  a  very  reasonable 
degree  of  dislike  to  that  stranger,  who  had  been  the  indirect 
occasion  of  the  unpleasant  predicament  in  which  he  found 
himself,  by  not  catching  a  salmon  weighing  a  pound  heavier. 
He,  therefore,  openly  censured  the  meanness  of  those  who 
proposed  taking  further  notice  of  Tyrrel,  and  referred  to  the 
unanswered  letters,  as  a  piece  of  impertinence  which  an- 
nounced him  to  be  no  gentleman. 

But  though  appearances  were  against  him,  and  though  he 
was  in  truth  naturally  inclined  to  solitude,  and  averse  to  the 
affectation  and  bustle  of  such  a  society,  that  part  of  Tyrrel's 
behaviour  which  indicated  ill-breeding  was  easily  accounted 
for,  by  his  never  having  received  the  letters  which  required 
an  answer.  Trotting  Nelly,  whether  unwilling  to  face  her 
gossip,  Meg  Dods,  without  bringing  back  the  drawing,  or 
whether  oblivious  through  the  influence  of  the  double  dram 
with  which  she  had  been  indulged  at  the  Well,  jumbled  off 
with  her  cart  to  her  beloved  village  of  Scate-raw,  from  which 
she  transmitted  the  letters  by  the  first  bare-legged  gillie  who 
travelled  towards  Aultoun  of  St  Ronan's ;  so  that  at  last, 
but  after  a  long  delay,  they  reached  the  Cleikum  Inn  and 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Tyrrel. 

The  arrival  of  these  documents  explained  some  part  of  the 
oddity  of  behaviour  which  had  surprised  him  in  his  neigh- 
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hours  of  the  Well ;  and  as  he  saw  they  had  got  somehow  an 
idea  of  his  being  a  lion  extraordinary,  and  was  sensible  that 
siich  is  a  character  equal'ty  ridiculous,  and  difficult  to  siap- 
port,  he  hastened  to  write  to  Mr.  Winterblossom  a  cardi  in 
the  style  of  oidinaary  mortals.  In  this  he  stated  the  delay 
occasioned  by  miscarriage  of  the  letter,  and  his  regret  on 
that  account;  expressed  his  intention  of  dining  with  the 
company  at  the  Well  on  the  succeeding  day,  while  he  res- 
gretted  that  other  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  state  of  his 
health  and  spirits,  would  permit  him  this  honour  very  in- 
frequently dming  his  stay  in  the  country,  and  bc^ed  no 
trouble  might  be  taken  about  his  accommodation  at  the 
Welly  as  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  present  residence. 
A  separate  note  to  Sir  Bingo  said  he  was  happy  he  could 
verify  the  weight  of  the  fish,  whidj  he  had  noted  in  hss 
diary;  ("D — n  the  fellow^  does  he  keep  a  difary?^'  said 
the  Baronet,)  and  though  the  result  could  only  be  particor 
larly  agreeable  to  one  party,  he  should  wish  both  winner 
and  loser  mirth  with:  theii:  wine; — he  was  sorry  he  was 
unable  to  promise  himself  the  pleasure  of  participating  in 
either.  Endosed  was  a  signed  note  of  the  weight  of  the 
fish.  Armed  with  thi%  Sir  Bingo  claimed  his  wifnie — tri- 
umphed in  his  jfudgmenit — swore  louder  and  more  artieu^ 
lately  thaia  ever  he  was  known  to  utter  any  previous  sounds, 
that  this  Tyrrel  was  a  devilish  honest  fellow,  and  he  trusted 
to  be  better  acquainted  with  him;  while  the  crestfallen 
Squire,  privately  cuising  the  stranger  by  all  his  gods,  had 
fm  mode  of  silencing  his  companion  but  by  allowing  his 
loss,  and  fixing  a  day  for  discussing  the  bet. 

In  the  public  rbocns  the  company  examined  even  micro^ 
scc^ically  therespoiase  of  the  stranger  to  Mn.  Winterblossom, 
straining  their  ingenuity  to  discover,  in  the  most  ordinary 
expressions,  a  deeper  and  esoteric  meaning,  exprtessive  of 
something  mysterious,,  and  not  meant  to  meet   the  eye: 
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Mr.  Meiklewham,  the  writer,  dwelt  on  the  word  circum- 
stances, which  he  read  with  peculiar  emphasis. 

"  Ah,  poor  lad  ! "  he  concluded,  "  I  doubt  he  sits  cheaper 
at  Meg  Dorts's  chimney-comer  than  he  QC»ild  do  with  the 
present  company." 

Doctor  Quackkben,  in  the  manner  of  a  clergyman  select- 
i^  a  word  from  his  text,  as  that  'Which  is  to  be  particularly 
insisted  upon,  repeated  in  an  undertone  the  words,  "  State 
e^fieaitk  ? — limph— *5tai3e  of  health? — Nothing  acute — »no  one 
has  been  sent  for— must  be  chronic — tending  to  goat,  per- 
haps.— "Or  !hi$  shyness  to  .society — ^light  wild  eye — irregular 
steps — ^itarting  when  met  suddenly  by  a  stranger,  and  turn* 
ing  abruptly  and  angrily  away — Pray,  Mr.  Winterblossom,  let 
me  have  an  ordier  to  look  over  the  file  of  newspapers — it-s 
very  troublesome  that  restriction  vabout  consulting  them." 

"  You  know  it  is  a  necessary  one,  Doctor,"  said  the  pre- 
sident ;  "  because  so  few  of  the  good  icompany  read  any- 
thing edse,  that  the  old  newspap€9:s  would  have  been  worn 
to  pieces  long  since." 

"  Well,  well,  let  me  have  the  order,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  I 
remember  socnething  of  a  gentleman  run  away  from  his 
friends — I  mnast  look  at  the  description. — 1  'believe  I  have  a 
strait-jacket  somewhere  about  the  dispensary." 

While  this  su^esdon  appalled  the  male  part  of  the 
oompany,  who  did  not  much  reli^  the  approaching  dinner 
in  company  with  a  gentleman  whose  situation  seemed  so 
puecarious,  some  of  the  younger  Misses  whispered  to  eadi 
other — "Ah,  poor  fellow! — and  if  it  be  as  the  Doctor 
su{^s6S,  my  lady,  who  knows  what  the  cause  of  his  illness 
may  have  been? — His  spirits  he  compllains  of — ah,  poor 
rnanl" 

And  thus,  by  the  ingenious  commentaries  of  the  company 
at  the  Well,  on  as  plain  a  note  as  ever  covered  the  eighth 
part  of  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  the  writer  was  deprived  of  his 
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property,  his  reason,  and  his  heart,  "  all  or  either,  or  one  or 
other  of  them,"  as  is  briefly  and  distinctly  expressed  in  the 
law  phrase. 

In  short,  so  much  was  said  pro  and  con^  so  many  ideas 
started  and  theories  maintained,  concerning  the  disposition 
and  character  of  the  Misanthrope,  that,  when  the  company 
assembled  at  the  usual  time,  before  proceeding  to  dinner, 
they  doubted,  as  it  seemed,  whether  the  expected  addition 
to  their  society  was  to  enter  the  room  on  his  hands  or  his 
feet;  and  when  "Mr.  Tyrrel"  was  announced  by  Toby,  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  the  gentleman  who  entered  the  room 
had  so  very  little  to  distinguish  him  from  others,  that  there 
was  a  momentary  disappointment.  The  ladies,  in  particular, 
began  to  doubt  whether  the  compound  of  talent,  misanthropy, 
madness,  and  mental  sensibility,  which  they  had  pictured  to 
themselves,  actually  was  the  same  with  the  genteel,  and  even 
fashionable-looking  man  whom  they  saw  before  them ;  who, 
though  in  a  morning-dress,  which  the  distance  of  his  resi- 
dence, and  the  freedom  of  the  place,  made  excusable,  had. 
even  in  the  minute  points  of  his  exterior,  none  of  the  negli- 
gence, or  wildness,  which  might  be  supposed  to  attach  to  the 
vestments  of  a  misanthropic  recluse,  whether  sane  or  insane. 
As  he  paid  his  compliments  round  the  circle,  the  scales 
seemed  to  fall  from  the  eyes  of  those  he  spoke  to ;  and  they 
saw  with  surprise,  that  the  exaggerations  had  existed  entirely 
in  their  own  preconceptions,  and  that  whatever  the  fortunes, 
or  rank  in  life,  of  Mr.  Tyrrel  might  be,  his  manners,  without 
being  showy,  were  gentlemanlike  and  pleasing.  He  returned 
his  thanks  to  Mr.  Winterblossom  in  a  manner  which  made 
that  gentleman  recall  his  best  breeding  to  answer  the  stranger's 
address  in  kind.  He  then  escaped  from  the  awkwardness  of 
remaining  the  sole  object  of  attention,  by  gliding  gradually 
among  the  company, — ^not  like  an  owl,  which  seeks  to  hide 
itself  in  a  thicket,  or  an  awkward  and  retired  man,  shrinking 
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from  the  society  into  which  he  is  compelled,  but  with  the  air 
of  one  who  could  maintain  with  ease  his  part  in  a  higher 
circle.  His  address  to  Lady  Penelope  was  adapted  to  the 
romantic  tone  of  Mr.  Chatterly's  epistle,  to  which  it  was 
necessary  to  allude.  He  was  afraid,  he  said,  he  must  com- 
plain to  Juno  of  the  neglect  of  Iris,  for  her  irregularity  in 
delivery  of  a  certain  ethereal  command,  which  he  had  not 
dared  to  answer  otherwise  than  by  mute  obedience — unless, 
indeed,  as  the  import  of  the  letter  seemed  to  infer,  the  invita- 
tion was  designed  for  some  more  gifted  individual  than  he  to 
whom  chance  had  assigned  it.  ' 

Lady  Penelope  by  her  Jips,  and  many  of  the  young  ladies 
with  their  eyes,  assured  him  there  was  no  mistake  in  the 
matter;  that  he  was  really  the  gifted  person  whom  the 
nymphs  had  summoned  to  their  presence,  and  that  they 
were  well  acquainted  with  his  talents  as  a  poet  and  a  painter. 
Tyrrel  disclaimed,  with  earnestness  and  gravity,  the  charge 
of  poetry,  and  professed,  that,  far  from  attempting  the  art 
itself,  he  "read  with  reluctance  all  but  the  productions  of 
the  very  first-rate  poets,  and  some  of  these — he  was  almost 
afraid  to  say  —  he  should  have  liked  better  in  humble 
prose." 

"You  have  now  only  to  disown  your  skill  as  an  artist," 
said  Lady  Penelope,  "and  we  must  consider  Mr.  Tyrrel  as 
the  falsest  and  most  deceitful  of  his  sex,  who  has  a  mind  to 
deprive  us  of  the  opportunity  of  benefiting  by  the  productions 
of  his  unparalleled  endowments.  I  assure  you  I  shall  put 
my  young  friends  on  their  guard.  Such  dissimulation  cannot 
be  without  its  object." 

"  And  I,"  said  Mr.  Winterblossom,  "  can  produce  a  piece 
of  real  evidence  s^ainst  the  culprit" 

So  saying,  he  unrolled  the  sketch  which  he  had  filched 
from  Trotting  Nelly,  and  which  he  had  pared  and  pasted 
(arts  in  which  he  was  eminent),  so  as  to  take  out  its  creases, 
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repair  its  breaches,  and  vamp  it  as  well  as  my  old  friend 
Mrs.  Weir  could  have  repaired  the  damages  of  time  on  a 
folio  Shakspeare. 

"The  vara  carpus  deUctiy*  said  the  writer,  grinning  and 
rubbing  his  haods. 

"  If  you?  are  so  good  as  to  call  such  scratches  drawings," 
said  Tyrrel,  "I  must  stand  so  fee  confessed.  I  used  to  do 
them  for  my  own  amusement;  but  since  my  landlady,  Mrs. 
Dods>  has  of  late  discovered  that  I  gain  my  livelihood  by 
them,  why  should  I  disown  it  ?  " 

This  avowal,  made  without  the  least  appearance  eithec  of 
shame  or  retmue,  seemed  to  have  a  striking  effect  on  the 
whole  society;  The  president's  trembling  hand  stole  the 
sketch:  back  to  the  portfolio,  afraid  doubtless  it  might  be 
claimed  in  form,  or  else  compensatioa  expected  by  the  artist. 
Lady  Penelope  was  disconcerted,  like  an  awkward  horse 
when:  it  changes  the  leading  foot,  in  galloping.  She  had  to 
recede,  from  the  respectful  and!  easy  footing  on  which  he 
had  contrived  to  place  himself^  to  one  which  might  express 
patronage  om  her  own  parlv  and  dependence  on  TyrreFsi; 
and  tihiis  could  not  be  done  in.  a  ixioment. 

The  Man  of  Law  murmured,  "Circumstances — circum- 
stances — I  thought  sol" 

Sir  Bingo  whispered  to  his  friend  the  Squire>  "Run  oui 
— blown  up^ — oflF  the  course — ^pity — d— d  pretty  fellow  he 
has  been  1:" 

"A  raff  from  the  beginning!"  whispered  Mowbray. — "I 
never  thought  him  anything  else." 

"  ril  hold  ye  a  pony  of  that,  my  dear>  and.  Fll  ask  him." 

"  Done,  for  a  pony,,  pi»vided  you  ask  him  im  ten-  min- 
utes," said  the  Squire ;  "but  you  dare  not^  Bijagie — he  has 
a  di — d  cross  game  Ibok^  with  all  that  civil  chalf  of  his." 

"  Done,."  sadd  Sir  Bingo,  but  in  a  less  confident  tone  than 
before,  and  with  a  determination   to  proceed  with  some 
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cantiaa  in  tfae  matter. — "  I  have  got  a  rouleau  above,  and 
Winterbiossam  shall  hold  stakes.'' 

"  I  have  no  rouleau,"  said  the  Sqiuire ;  "  but  V\\  fly  a 
cheque  on  Meiklewbam." 

"Seek  be  better  than  your  last,"  said  Sir  Bingo,  "for  I 
won't  be  skylarked  again. — Jack,  my  boy,  you  ace  had." 

"Not  till  the  bet's  won;  and  I  shall  see  yon  walking 
dandy  break  your  head,  Bingie,  before  that,"  answered 
Mowbray.  "Best  speak  to  the  Captain  beforehand — it  is 
a  hellish  scrape  you  are  running  into — I'll  let  you  off  yet, 
Bingie,  for  a  guinea,  foarfeit. — See,  I  am  juist  going  to  start 
the  tattler." 

"  Start,  and  be  d — d ! "  isaid  Sir  Bingo,  "  You  are  gotten, 
I  assure  you  o'  that,  Jack."  And  with  a  bow  and  a  shuffle, 
he  went  up  and  introduced  himself  to  the  stranger  as  Sir 
Bingo  Binks, 

"  Had — honour — write — sir,"  were  the  only  sounds  which 
bis  throat,  or  rather  his  cravat,  seemed  to  send  forth. 

"Confound  the  booby!"  thought  Mowbray;  ^*he  will 
get  out  of  leading-strings,  if  he  goes  on  at  this  rate ;  ,and 
doubly  confounded  be  this  cursed  tramper,  who,  the  Ix)rd 
knows  why,  has  come  hither  from  the  Lord  knows  where,  to 
drive  the  pigs  through  my  game." 

In  the  meantime,  while  his  friend  stood  with  his  stop- 
watch in  his  hand,  witk  a  visage  lengthened  under  the 
influence  of  tivese  reflectio(as.  Sir  Bingo,  with  an  instinctive 
tact,  whkh  selfpieservation  seemed  to  dictate  to  a  brain 
neither  the  most  deKcate  nor  siubtle  in  the  world,  premised 
his  inquiry  by  soir^  general  cecaark  on  fishing  and  field- 
sports.  With  all  these,  he  found  Tyrrel  more  than  passably 
acquainted.  Of  fishing  and  shooting,  particularly,  he  spoke 
with  something  like  enthusiasni ;  so  that  ^r  Bingo  began 
to  hold  him  in  considerable  respect,  and  to  assure  himself 
that  he  could  not  be,  or  at  least  could  not  originally  have 
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been  bred,  the  itinerant  artist  which  he  now  gave  himself 
out — and  this,  with  the  fast  lapse  of  the  time,  induced  him 
thus  to  address  Tyrrel, — "  I  say,  Mr.  Tyrrel — why,  you  have 
been  one  of  us — I  say " 

"  If  you  mean  a  sportsman,  Sir  Bingo — I  have  been,  and 
am  a  pretty  keen  one  still,"  replied  Tyrrel. 

"  Why,  then,  you  did  not  always  do  them  sort  of  things  ?  " 

"What  sort  of  things  do  you  mean.  Sir  Bingo?"  said 
Tyrrel.     "  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  understanding  you." 

"Why,  I  mean  them  sketches,"  said  Sir  Bingo.  "I'll 
give  you  a  handsome  order  for  them,  if  you  tell  me.  I 
will,  on  my  honour." 

"Does  it  concern  you  particularly.  Sir  Bingo,  to  know 
anything  of  my  affairs  ?  "  said  Tyrrel. 

"No — certainly— not  immediately,"  answered  Sir  Bingo, 
with  some  hesitation,  for  he  liked  not  the  dry  tone  in 
which  TyrrePs  answers  were  returned,  half  so  well  as  a 
bumper  of  dry  sherry;  "only  I  said  you  were  a  d — d 
gnostic  fellow,  and  I  laid  a  bet  you  have  not  been  always 
pfofessional — that's  all." 

Mr.  Tyrrel  replied,  "A  bet  with  Mr.  Mowbray,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"Yes,  with  Jack,"  replied  the  Baronet— "you  have  hit 
it — I  hope  I  have  done  him  ?  " 

Tyrrel  bent  his  brows,  and  looked  first  at  Mr.  Mowbray, 
then  at  the  Baronet,  and,  after  a  moment's  thought,  addressed 
the  latter. — "  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  you  are  a  gentleman  of  elegant 
inquiry  and  acute  judgment. — You  are  perfectly  right — I 
was  not  bred  to  the  profession  of  an  artist,  nor  did  I  practise 
it  formerly,  whatever  I  may  do  now ;  and  so  that  question  is 
answered." 

"  And  Jack  is  diddled,"  said  the  Baronet,  smiting  his  thigh 
in  triumph,  and  turning  towards  the  Squire  and  the  stake- 
holder, with  a  smile  of  exultation. 
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"Stop  a  single  moment,  Sir  Bingo,"  said  Tyrrel;  "take 
one  word  with  you.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  bets — ^it  is 
part  of  an  Englishman's  character  to  bet  on  what  he  thinks 
fit,  and  to  prosecute  his  inquiries  over  hedge  and  ditch, 
as  if  he  were  steeple-hunting.  But  as  I  have  satisfied  you 
on  the  subject  of  two  bets,  that  is  sufficient  compliance 
with  the  custom  of  the  country;  and  therefore  I  request. 
Sir  Bingo,  you  will  not  make  me  or  my  affairs  the  subject 
of  any  more  wagers." 

"  I'll  be  d — d  if  I  do,"  was  the  internal  resolution-  of 
Sir  Bingo.  Aloud  he  muttered  some  apologies,  and  was 
heartily  glad  that  the  dinner-bell,  sounding  at  the  moment, 
afforded  him  an  apology  for  shuffling  off  in  a  different 
direction. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TABLE-TALK. 

And,  sir,  if  these  accounts  be  true. 
The  Dutch  have  mighty  things  in  view  ; 
The  Austrians — I  admire  French  beans, 
Dear  ma*am,  above  all  other  greens. 

And  all  as  lively  and  as  brisk 

As — Ma'am,  d'ye  choose  a  game  at  whisk  ? 

TabU-Talh 

When  they  were  about  to  leave  the  room,  Lady  Penelope 
assumed  TyrreFs  arm  with  a  sweet  smile  of  condescension, 
meant  to  make  the  honoured  party  understand  in  its  full 
extent  the  favour  conferred.  But  the  unreasonable  artist, 
far  from  intimating  the  least  confusion  at  an  attention  so 
little  to  be  expected,  seemed  to  consider  the  distinction  as 
one  which  was  naturally  paid  to  the  greatest  stranger  present ; 
and  when  he  placed  Lady  Penelope  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
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by  Mr.  Winterblossom  the  president,  and  took  a  chair  for 
himself  betwixt  her  ladyship  and  Lady  Binks,  the  provoking 
wretch  appeared  no  more  sensible  of  being  exalted  above  his 
proper  rank  in  society,  than  if  he  had  been  sitting  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table  by  honest  Mrs.  Blower  from  the  Bow- 
head,  who  had  coi»e  to  the  Weil  to  carry  off  the  dregs  of  the 
If^ienzie^  which  she  scorned  to  term  a  surfeit. 

Now  this  indifference  pozzled  Lady  Penelope's  game  ex- 
tremely, and  irritated  her  desire  to  get  at  the  bottom  of 
Tyrrel's  mystery,  if  there  was  one,  and  secm-e  him  to  her 
own  party.  If  you  were  ever  at  a  watering-place,  reader,  you 
know  that  while  the  gtiests  do  not  always  pay  the  most 
polite  attention  to  unmarked  indivisduals,  the  appearance  of 
a  stray  lion  makes  an  interest  as  strong  as  it  is  reasonable, 
and  the  Amazonian  chiefs  of  each  coterie,  like  the  hunters 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  prepare  their  lasso,  and  manoeuvre  to  the 
best  advantage  they  can,  each  hoping  to  noose  the  unsuspi- 
cious monster,  and  lead  him  captive  to  her.  own  menagerie. 
A  few  words  concerning  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather  will 
explain  why  she  practised  this  sport  with  even  more  than 
common  zeal. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  an  eail,  possessed  a.  showy  person, 
and  features  which  might  be  called  handsome  in  youth, 
though  now  rather  too  much  ^ronpnces  to  render  the  term 
proper.  The  nose  was  become  sharper ;  the  cheeks  had  lost 
the  roundness  of  youth ;  and  as,  during  fifteen  years  that  she 
had!  reigned  a  beaoity  ajnd  a  Etiling  toast,  t^e  right  man  had 
iiot  sipoken,  or,  a)t  least,  had  not  spoken  at  the  right  time, 
her  iadyship,  rwrar  tendered  swfiicientiy  indepeadent  by  the 
inberitaoce  of  an  old  relation,  spoke  in  praise  of  friendship, 
begaa  to  dislike  the  town  in  fiumnier,  and  tio  '^babble  of 
greea  fields.'' 

About  the  time  Lady  Peaoelope  thixs  changed  the  tenor  of 
her  HSe;,  she  was  fortaoate  etnoagh,  with  Dr.  Quackieben's 
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assistaiuce,  to  find  out  the  TirUtes  of  St.  Ronan^  sprang ;  and, 
having  cootriibated  her  share  to  estabHsh  the  Urls  in  rurt^ 
wihkh  hftd  risen  around  it,  she  sat  faeiself  down  as  leader  of 
the  fashions  in  the  little  province  ivhich  she  had  in  great 
measure  both  dtscovered  and  colamsed.  She  was,  tinerdbre, 
justly  destroms  to  conapeL  honrnge  and  tribute  from  aitl  who 
should  approach  the  territory. 

In  other  respects,  Laidy  Penelope  piretty  mocb  resembled 
the  nRHDeroufi  ciass  she  bekxnged  to.  She  was  at  bottom  a 
well-princ^ed  'woman,  b«t  .too  thongihifcliess  to  let  her  prin- 
ciples, control  her  bttmour,  therefore  not  scrupulously  lokie, 
in  her  society.  She  was  goodnattired,  but  capridoas  and 
whimsical,  and  willing  enough  to  be  kknl  or  generous,  if 
it  neither  thwar-ted  her  humour,  nor  cost  her  much  trouble ; 
would  have  chapeconed  a  young  friend  anyinRhere,  and  moved 
the  world  ibr  subscription  tickets  ;  but  never  lnD>vrbled  herself 
how  much  Jfier  giddy  charge  fUirted,  or  with  whom  ;  sid  tba(t, 
with  a  nuraerows  class  of  Misses,  her  ladyship  was  the  most 
deli^ful  creature  in  liie  world.  Then  Lady  Penelope  had 
lived  %Q  much  in  society,  knew  so  exactly  when  to  speak, 
and  how  to  escape  from  an  embanrasstiag  discufiston  by  pro- 
fessing ignorance,  while  she  looked  intelligence,  that  she  was 
not  generally  disccwered  to  be  a  fool,  unless  when  she  set  up 
for  beii^  remarkably -clever.  This  hap|)ened  more  fireqwently 
of  late,  when  perhaps,  as  she  could  noit  but  observe  tkat  the 
repairs  of  the  toilette  became  more  necessary,  she  might 
suppose  that  new  li^ghts,  accordhvg  to  the  poet»  were  stream- 
ing on  her  mind  through  the  chinks  that  Time  was  making. 
Many  of  her  friends,  liowever,  thought  that  Lady  Penelope 
would  have  better  consulted  her  genius  by  remainir^  in 
mediocrity,  as  a  fashionable  and  well-bred  woman,  than  by 
paxadiiag  her  new-founded  pretensions  to  taste  and  patronage ; 
but  such  was  not  her  own  opinion,  and  doubtless  her  lady- 
ship was  the  best  judge. 
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On  the  other  side  of  Tyrrel  sat  Lady  Binks,  lately  the 
beautiful  Miss  Bonnyrigg,  who,  during  the  last  season,  had 
made  the  company  at  the  Well  alternately  admire,  smile, 
and  stare,  by  dancing  the  highest  Highland  fling,  riding  the 
wildest  pony,  laughing  the  loudest  laugh  at  the  broadest  joke, 
and  wearing  the  briefest  petticoat  of  any  nymph  of  St. 
Ronan's.  Few  knew  that  this  wild,  hoydenish,  half-mad 
humour,  was  only  superinduced  over  her  real  character,  for 
the  purpose  of — getting  well  married.  She  had  fixed  her 
eyes  on  Sir  Bingo,  and  was  aware  of  his  maxim,  that  to  catch 
him,  "  a  girl  must  be,*'  in  his  own  phrase,  "  bang  up  to 
everything  ; "  and  that  he  would  choose  a  wife  for  the  neck- 
or-nothing  qualities  which  recommend  a  good  hunter.  She 
made  out  her  catch-match,  and  she  was  miserable.  Her 
wild  good-humour  was  entirely  an  assumed  part  of  her 
character,  which  was  passionate,  ambitious,  and  thoughtful. 
Delicacy  she  had  none — she  knew  Sir  Bingo  was  a  brute 
and  a  fool,  even  while  she  was  hunting  him  down  ;  but  she 
had  so  far  mistaken  her  own  feelings,  as  not  to  have  expected 
that  when  she  became  bone  of  his  bone,  she  should  feel  so 
much  shame  and  anger  when  she  saw  his  folly  expose  bim 
to  be  laughed  at  and  plundered,  or  so  disgusted  when  his 
brutality  became  intimately  connected  with  herself.  It  is 
true,  he  was  on  the  whole  rather  an  innocent  monster ;  and 
between  bitting  and  bridling,  coaxing  and  humouring,  might 
have  been  made  to  pad  on  well  enough.  But  an  unhappy 
boggling  which  had  taken  place  previous  to  the  declaration 
of  their  private  marriage,  had  so  exasperated  her  spirits 
against  her  help-mate,  that  modes  of  conciliation  were  the 
last  she  was  likely  to  adopt.  Not  only  had  the  assistance  of 
the  Scottish  Themis,  so  propitiously  indulgent  to  the  foibles 
of  the  fair,  been  resorted  to  on  the  occasion,  but  even  Mars 
seemed  ready  to  enter  upon  the  tapis,  if  Hymen  had  not 
intervened.     There  was,  de  par  le  monde^  a  certain  brother 
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of  the  lady — an  officer — and,  as  it  happened,  on  leave  of 
absence, — who  alighted  from  a  hack-chaise  at  the  Fox  Hotel, 
at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  holding  in  his  hand  a  slip  of  well- 
dried  oak,  accompanied  by  another  gentleman,  who,  like 
himself,  wore  a  military  travelling-cap  and  a  black  stock ; 
out  of  the  said  chaise,  as  was  reported  by  the  trusty  Toby, 
was  handed  a  small  reise-sac,  an  Andrew  Ferrara,  and  a  neat 
mahogany  box,  eighteen  inches  long,  three  deep,  and  some 
six  broad.  Next  morning  a  solemn  palaver  (as  the  natives 
of  Madagascar  call  their  national  convention)  was  held  at 
an  unusual  hour,  at  which  Captain  MacTurk  and  Mr.  Mow- 
bray assisted;  and  the  upshot  was,  that  at  breakfast  th^ 
company  were  made  happy  by  the  information,  that  Sir 
Bingo  had  been  for  some  weeks  the  happy  bridegroom  of 
their  general  favourite ;  which  union,  concealed  for  family 
reasons,  he  was  now  at  liberty  to  acknowledge,  and  to  fly 
with  the  wings  of  love  to  bring  his  sorrowing  tu^rtle  from  the 
shades  to  which  she  had  retired,  till  the  obstacles  to  their 
mutual  happiness  could  be  removed.  Now,  though  all  this 
sounded  very  smoothly,  that  gall-less  turtle.  Lady  Binks, 
could  never  think  of  the  tenor  of  the  proceedings  without 
the  deepest  feelings  of  resentment  and  contempt  for  the 
principal  actor,  Sir  Bingo. 

Besides  all  these  unpleasant  circumstances,  Sir  Bingo*s 
family  had  refused  to  countenance  her  wish  that  he  should 
bring  her  to  his  own  seat ;  and  hence  a  new  shock  to  her 
pride,  and  new  matter  of  contempt  against  poor  Sir  Bingo, 
for  being  ashamed  and  afraid  to  face  down  the  opposition  of 
his  kinsfolk,  for  whose  displeasure,  though  never  attending  to 
any  good  advice  from  them,  he  retained  a  childish  awe. 

The  manners  of  the  young  lady  were  no  less  changed  than 
was  her  temper ;  and,  from  being  much  too  careless  and 
free,  were  become  reserved,  sullen,  and  haughty.  A  con- 
sciousness that  many  scrupled  to  hold  intercourse  with  her 
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m  sockty,.  rendered  her  disagreeably  tenacious,  of  her  rank, 
aokL  jealous  of  everjthing  that  appeared  like  neglect  She 
had  constituted  herself  miistres&  of  Sir  Bingo's  purse ;  and, 
unnestciiTied  in  the  expeoaes  of  dres»  aia^d  et^nipage,  chose, 
contrary  to  her  maiden  praetice,  (obe  jrather  rich  and  splendid 
than  gajf  amd  to  command  tl^t  aUention  by  magnificence, 
wbkh:  she  no  loi^r  deigned  to  solicit  by  rendering  herself 
either  agreeable  or  entertaining.  One  secnet  source  of  her 
mijsery  was,  the  necessity  of  ahowiog  defesence  to  Lady 
Penekjpe  Pcnfeathery  whose  understaiading,  she  despised^  and 
whose  pretensions  to  consequence,  to  patronagei  and  to 
literatzne,  she  had  acuteness  eiuMigh  to  see  through,  and 
to  coatenan;  and  this  dislike  was  the  more  gidevoust  that 
she  Mt  she  depended  a  good  deal  on  Lady  Penelope's 
Goantenance  for  the  situation  s»he  was  aUke  to  maintain 
even  among  the  not  very  sekct  society  of  St  Ronaa's 
Well ;  and  that,  neglected  by  her,  she  must  bare  dropped 
liower  in  tbe  scale  even  there.  Neither  was  Ladf  Pen^ope's 
kindness  to  Lady  Binks  ^ctuemely  coordial.  She  partiook  m 
tbe  ancient  and  ordmary  dislike  of  single  nymphs  of  a  cectain 
age,  to  those  who  make  spiemdiid  alHanees.  uiader  their  very 
eye — and  she  more  than  suspected  the  secret  disa^Cectiom 
of  the  lady.  But  the  name  sounded  well;  and  the  style 
in  wJMJch  Lady  Binks  bred  was  a  credit  to  the  place.  So 
they  satisfied  their  ntutual  dislike  wdth  saying  a  few  sharp 
things  tO'  each  other  aocasionally,  but  all  under  the  mask 
of  ci^fility; 

Such  was  Lady  Binks ;  and!  yet,,  being  sadi,  heir  dres^ 
and  bee  equipage,  and  carnages^  wese  the  envy  of  half  the 
Misses^  at  tbe  Wdl^  who^.  wJndle  she  sat  disfiguring  with 
su&nness  her  very  kwely  faca  (for  it  was  as  beautiful  as 
her'  shape  was  exquisite),  only  thoiughl:  she  was*  proud  of 
having  carried,  her  point,,  and  fie>h  herself,  with  her  large 
fortune  and  diamond  bandeau,  no  fiit  coonpanyfor  the  rest 
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of  the  party.  Tbey  gave  way,  therefore,  with  ineekness 
to  her  domineering  tempiej-,  though  it  was  not  the  less 
tyrannical,  that  m  her  roaidea  3tate  of  hoydenhood,  she 
had  been  to  some  of  them  an  object  of  slight  and  of 
censure;  and  Lady  Binks  had  not  forgotten  the  offences 
offered  to  Miss  Bonnyrigg.  But  the  fair  sisterho9d  sub- 
mitted to  her  retaliations,  as  lieutenants  endure  the  bully- 
ing of  a  rude  and  boisterous  captain  of  the  sea,  with  the 
secret  determination  to  pay  it  home  to  their  underlings, 
when  they  shall  become  captains  themselves. 

In  this  state  of  importance,  yet  of  penance.  Lady  Binks 
occupied  her  place  at  the  dinner-table,  alternately  digcon; 
certed  by  some  stupid  speech  of  her  lord  and  master,  and 
by  some  slight  sarcasm  from  Lady  Penelope,  to  which  $he 
longed  to  reply,  but  dared  not. 

She  looked  from  time  to  time  at  her  neighbour  Frank 
Tyrrel,  but  without  addressing  Hm^  and  accepted  in  silence 
the  usual  civilities  which  he  proffered  to  her.  She  bad 
rcmiarked  keenly  his  interview  with  Sir  Bingo,  and  knowing 
by  experience  the  maaner  in  which  her  honoured  lord  was 
wont  to  retreat  from  a  dispute  in  which  he  was  unsuccessful, 
as  well  as  his  genius  for  getting  into  svch  perplexities,  she 
had  little  doubt  that  he  had  sustained  from  the  stranger 
some  new  indignity ;  whom,  therefore,  she  regarded  with  a 
mixture  of  feeling,  scarce  knowing  whether  to  be  pleased 
with  him  for  having  given  pain  to  him  whom  she  bated,  or 
angry  with  him  for  having  affronted  one  in  whose  degradation 
her  own  was  necessarily  involved.  There  fnight  be  other 
thoughts — on  the  whole,  she  regarded  him  with  much  though 
with  mute  attention.  He  paid  her  but  little  in  return,  being 
almost  entirely  occupied  in  replying  to  the  questions  of  the 
engrossing  Lady  Penelope  Pcttfeatber. 

Receiving  polite  though  mther  evasive  answers  to  her 
inquiries  concerning  hijs  late  ^vocatiojns,  her  ladyship  could 
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only  learn  that  Tyrrel  had  been  travelling  in  several  remote 
parts  of  Europe,  and  even  of  Asia.  Baffled,  but  not  re- 
pulsed, the  lady  continued  her  courtesy,  by  pointing  out  to 
him,  as  a  stranger,  several  individuals  of  the  company  to 
whom  she  proposed  introducing  him,  as  persons  from  whose 
society  he  might  derive  either  profit  or  amusement.  In  the 
midst  of  this  sort  of  conversation,  however,  she  suddenly 
stopped  short. 

"Will  you  forgive  me,  Mr.  Tyrrel,'*  she  said,  "if  I  say  I 
have  been  watching  your  thoughts  for  some  moments,  and 
that  I  have  detected  you  ?  All  the  while  that  I  have  been 
talking  of  these  good  folks,  and  that  you  have  been  making 
such  civil  replies,  that  they  might  be  with  great  propriety 
and  utility  inserted  in  the  *  Familiar  Dialogues,  teaching 
foreigners  how  to  express  themselves  in  English  upon  ordi- 
nary occasions' — your  mind  has  been  entirely  fixed  upon 
that  empty  chair,  which  hath  remained  there  opposite  be- 
twixt our  worthy  president  and  Sir  Bingo  Binks." 

"  I  own,  madam,"  he  answered,  "  I  was  a  little  surprised 
at  seeing  such  a  distinguished  seat  unoccupied,  while  the 
table  is  rather  crowded." 

"  Oh,  confess  more,  sir ! — Confess  that  to  a  poet  a  seat  un- 
occupied— the  chair  of  Banquo — has  more  charms  than  if  it 
were  filled  even  as  an  alderman  would  fill  it. — What  if  *  the 
Dark  Ladye '  *  should  glide  in  and  occupy  it  ? — Would  you 
have  courage  to  stand  the  vision,  Mr.  Tyrrel  ? — I  assure  you 
the  thing  is  not  impossible." 

"  What  is  not  impossible,  Lady  Penelope?"  said  Tyrrel, 
somewhat  surprised. 

"  Startled  already  ? — Nay,  then,  I  despair  of  your  endur- 
ing the  awful  interview." 

"  What  interview  ?  who  is  expected  ? "  said  Tyrrel,  unable 
with  the  utmost  exertion  to  suppress  some  signs  of  curiosity, 
♦  Note  II.— The  Dark  Ladye. 
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though  he  suspected  the  whole  to  be  merely  some  mystifica- 
tion of  her  ladyship. 

"  How  delighted  I  am,"  she  said,  "  that  I  have  found  out 
where  you  are  vulnerable  ! — Expected — did  I  say  expected  ? 
— no,  not  expected. 

*  She  glides,  like  Night,  from  land  to  land. 
She  hath  strange  power  of  speech.* 

— But  come,  I  have  you  at  my  mercy,  and  I  will  be  gene- 
rous and  explain. — We  call — that  is,  among  ourselves,  you 
understand — Miss  Clara  Mowbray,  the  sister  of  that  gentle- 
man that  sits  next  to  Miss  Parker,  the  Dark  Ladye,  and  that 
seat  is  left  for  her. — For  she  was  expected — no,  not  expected 
— I  forget  again ! — but  it  was  thought  possible  she  might 
honour  us  to-day,  when  our  feast  was  so  full  and  piquant. — 
Her  brother  is  ourXord  of  the  Manor — and  so  they  pay  her 
that  sort  of  civility  to  regard  her  as  a  visitor — and  neither 
Lady  Binks  nor  I  think  of  objecting — She  is  a  singular 
young  person,  Clara  Mowbray — she  amuses  me  very  much 
— I  am  always  rather  glad  to  see  her." 

"  She  is  not  to  come  hither  to-day,"  said  Tyrrel ;  "  am  I 
so  to  understand  your  ladyship  ?  " 

"Why,  it  is  past  her  time — even  her  time,"  said  Lady 
Penelope — "  dinner  was  kept  back  half-an-hour,'  and  our 
poor  invalids  were  famishing,  as  you  may  see  by  the  deeds 
they  have  done  since. -^But  Clara  is  an  odd  creature,  and 
if  she  took  it  into  her  head  to  come  hither  at  this  moment, 
hither  she  would  come — she  is  very  whimsical.  — Many  people 
think  her  handsome — but  she  looks  so  like  something  from 
another  world,  that  she  makes  me  always  think  of  Mat  Lewises 
Spectre  Lady."     And  she  repeated  with  much  cadence — 

"  There  is  a  thing — there  is  a  thing, 

I  fain  would  have  from  thee  ; 
I  fain  would  have  that  gay  gold  ring, 

O  warrior,  give  it  me  I " 
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"  And  then  you  remember  his  answer — 

'  This  ring  Lord  Brooke  from  his  daughter  took, 

Aod  a  solemn  oath,  he  swore. 
That  diat  ladye  my  bride  should  be 

When  this  crusade  was  o'er.' 

You  do  figures  as  well  as  landscapes,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Tyrrel  ? 
—  You  shall  make  a  sketch  foar  me — a  sli^  thing — for 
sketches,  I  think^  show  the  freedom  of  art  better  than  finished 
pieces — 1  dote  on  the  first  coruscations  of  genius — ^flashing 
like  lightning  fi-om  the  cloud  ! — You  shall  make  a  sketch,  for 
my  own  boudoir — my  dear  sulky  den  at  Air  Castle^  andQara 
Mowbray  shall  sit  for  the  Ghost  Ladye." 

"  That  would  be  but  a  poor  compliment  to  your  ladyship's 
friend,"  replied  Tyrrel. 

"  Friend  ?  We  don't  get  quite  that  lengjth^  though  I  like 
Clara  very  well.  Quite  sentimental  cast  of  fiaice — I  think  I 
saw  an  antique  in.  the  Louvre  very  like  her — (I  was  theie  in 
1800)  quite  an  antique  countenance  —  eyes  something  hol- 
lowed— care  has  dug  caves  for  them,  but  they  are  caves  of 
the  most  beautiful  marble,,  arched  with  jet — a  straight  ivose, 
and  absolutely  the  Grecian  mouth  and  chin  —  a  profusion 
of  long  straight  black  hair,  with  the  whitest  skin  you  ever 
saw — as  white  as  the  whitest  parchment — and  not  a  shade 
of  colour  in  her  cheek — none  whatever — K  she  would  be 
naughty,  and  borrow  a  prudent  touch  of  complexion,,  she 
might  be  called  beautiful.  Even  as  it  is,  many  think  her  so, 
although  surely,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  three  colours  are  necessary  to  the 
female  face.  However,  we  used  to  call  her  the  Melpomene 
of  the  Spring  last  season,  as  we  called  Lady  Binks — who  was 
not  then  Lady  Binks — our  Euphrosyne  -r-  Did  we  not,  my 
dear?" 

"  Did  we  not  what,  madam  ?"  said  Lady  Binks,  in  a  tone 
something  sharper  than  ought  to  have  belonged  to  so  beauti- 
ful a  countenance. 
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"  £  am  sorry  I  have  started  you  owt  of  yow  reverie,  my 
love,"  awswered  Lady  Penelope.  **  I  -was  only  Assnring  Mr. 
Tyrrel  that  you  were  once  Euphrosyne,  thonagh  now  so  much 
under  the  fbawnere  of  II  Fenseroso/* 

"*  I  do  not  know  *h»t  I  feave  been  ekher  one  or  the  other/' 
answered  Lady  Binks;  '*one  thing  I  certainly  am  not — I 
aaaa  not  capable  of  understanding  your  ladyship's  wit  and 
learning.'* 

**Poor  "Soul,**  whitened  Lady  Penelope  to  Tyrrd;  "we. 
know  what  we  are,  we  know  -wot  whit  we  may  be. — And 
now,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  I  have  been  yaiff  sibyi  to  gttide  you  throi^h 
this  Etysimn  of  ours — I  thmk,  in  reward,  I  deserve  a  little 
confidence  in  return.'' 

"  If  I  had  any  to  beg^tow,  which  coiM  be  in  the  s^li^est 
degree  interesting  to  your  ladye^iip,"  answered  Tyrred. 

"Oh  !  cruel  man — he  will  not  onderstand  me  1 "  exciaimed 
the  lady — "  In  plain  words,  then,  a  pe^  into  your  portlbdio 
— ^just  -to  see  what  objects  you  have  resooed  from  BaJtoral 
decay,  and  rendered  iwimoital  by  the  pencil.  You  do  iwot 
know — indeed,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  you  do  not  know  bow  I  dote 
upon  yo«r  *  serenely  silent  art/  'second  to  poetry  alone — 
equal — superior  perhaps — fto  music. " 

"  I  really  have  little  that  could  possibly  be  worth  tfoe  atten- 
tion of  such  a  judge  -as  your  iadyship,^'  answered  Tyrrel ; 
"such  trifles  as  ycwT  ladyship  feas  seen,  i  sometimes  ksave  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree  \  have  been  sbetcbing.'* 

"As  Orlando  left  his  verses  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes? — 
Gfti,  the  thou^tlesB  prodigality  I — Mr,  Winterblossom,  do 
you  hear  this  ? — We  must  follow  Mr.  Tyrrel  in  his  walks,  a:nd 
glean  what  he  leaves  behfind  him." 

Her  ladyship  was  here  «disK:oncerted  by  some  iat^hter  on 
Sir  Bingo's  side  of  the  table,  w'bich  sflie  'cha^ised  by  an  angry 
glance,  and  then  pnooeeded  emphaticaUy. 

**  Mr.  Tyrrel— ^this  must  mt  be~-tbis  is  not  the  way  of  the 
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world,  my  good  sir,  to  which  even  Genius  must  stoop  its 
flight.  We  must  consult  the  engraver — though  perhaps  you 
etch  as;  well  as  you  draw  ?  " 

"I  should  suppose  so,"  said  Mr.  Winterblossom,  edging 
in  a  word  with  difficulty,  "  from  the  freedom  of  Mr.  Tyrrel's 
touch." 

"  I  will  not  deny  my  having  spoiled  a  little  copper  now  and 
then,"  said  Tyrrel,  "  since  I  am  charged  with  the  crime  by 
such  good  judges ;  but  it  has  only  been  by  way  of  experiment" 

"  Say  no  more,"  said  the  lady ;  "  my  darling  wish  is  accom- 
plished ! — We  have  long  desired  to  have  the  remarkable  and 
most  romantic  spots  of  our  little  Arcadia  here — spots  con- 
secrated to  friendship,  the  fine  arts,  the  loves  and  the  graces, 
immortalised  by  the  graver's  art,  faithful  to  its  charge  of  fame 
— you  shall  labour  on  this  task,  Mr.  Tyrrel ;  we  will  all  assist 
with  notes  and  illustrations — we  will  all  contribute — only 
some  of  us  must  be  permitted  to  remain  anonymous — Fairy 
favours,  you  know,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  must  be  kept  secret — And 
you  shall  be  allowed  the  pillage  of  the  Album — some  sweet 
things  there  of  Mr.  Chatterly*s — ^and  Mr.  Edgeit,  a  gentle- 
man of  your  own  profession,  I  am  sure  will  lend  his  aid — 
Dr.  Quackleben  will  contribute  some  scientific  notices. — And 
for  subscription " 

"  Financial — financial — your  leddyship,  I  speak  to  order !  " 
said  the  writer,  interrupting  Lady  Penelope  with  a  tone  of 
impudent  familiarity,  which  was  meant  doubtless  for  jocular 
ease. 

"  How  am  I  out  of  order,  Mr.  Meiklewham  ? "  said  her 
ladyship,  drawing  herself  up. 

"  I  speak  to  order !— No  warrants  for  money  can  be  ex- 
tracted before  intimation  to  the  Committee  of  Management." 

"Pray  who  mentioned  money,  Mr.  Meiklewham  ?"  said  her 
ladyship. — "  That  wretched  old  pettifogger,"  she  added  in  a 
whisper  to  Tyrrel,  "  thinks  of  nothing  else  but  the  filthy  pelf" 
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"  Ye  spake  of  subscription,  my  leddy,  whilk  is  the  same 
thing  as  money,  differing  only  in  respect  of  time — the  sub- 
scription being  a  contract  de  futuro^  and  having  a  iractus 
temporis  in  gremio — And  I  have  kend  mony  honest  folks  in 
the  company  at  the  Well,  complain  of  the  subscriptions  as  a 
great  abuse,  as  obliging  them  either  to  look  unlike  other  folk, 
or  to  gie  good  lawful  coin  for  ballants  and  picture-books,  and 
things  they  caredna  a  pinch  of  snuff  for." 

Several  of  the  company,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table, 
assented  both  by  nods  and  murmurs  of  approbation;  and 
the  orator  was  about  to  proceed,  when  Tyrrel  with  difficulty 
procured  a  hearing  before  the  debate  went  farther,  and 
assured  the  company  that  her  ladyship's  goodness  had  led 
her  into  an  error ;  that  he  had  no  work  in  hand  worthy  of 
their  patronage,  and,  with  the  deepest  gratitude  for  Lady 
Penelope's  goodness,  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  comply  with 
her  request.  There  was  some  tittering  at  her  ladyship's 
expense,  who,  as  the  writer  slyly  observed,  had  been  some- 
thing ultronious  in  her  patronage.  Without  attempting  for 
the  moment  any  rally  (as  indeed  the  time  which  had  passed 
since  the  removal  of  the  dinner  scarce  permitted  an  oppor- 
tunity). Lady  Penelope  gave  the  signal  for  the  ladies'  retreat, 
and  left  the  gentlemen  to  the  circulation  of  the  bottle. 


CHAPTER   VIL 

THE   TEA-TABLE. 

-While  the  cups, 


Which  cheer,  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each. 

COWPER. 

It  was  common  at  the  Well,  for  the  fair  guests  occasionally 
to  give  tea  to  the  company, — such  at  least  as,  from  their 
rank  and  leading  in  the  little  society,  might  be  esteemed  fit 
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to  constitute  themselves,  patronesses  of  an  evening ;  and  the 
same  lady  gieneralLy  caFried  the  authoris&y  she  had  acquiced 
into  the  ball-room,  where  two  fiddles  and  a  bass,  at  a,  guinea 
a  night,,  with  a  quantum  suffidf  of  tallow  candles  (agai-nst 
the  use  of  which  Lady  Penelope  often  mutinied)-,  enahied 
the  company — to  use  the  appropriate  phrase — "  to  eiose  the 
evening  om  the  light  fentastic  toe." 

On  the  present  occsksion,  the  lion  of  the  houy,  Mr.  Fcaocis 
Tyrrel,  had  so  little  answered  the  highrwrouj^t  expectattons 
of  Laudy  Penelope,^  that  she  ifather  regretted  having  ever 
given,  herself  any  trouble  about  him,  and  particularly  that 
of  having  anajiccuvred  herself  into  the  patronage  of  the  tea- 
table  for  the  evening,  to  the  giieat  expenditure  o^  souchong" 
and.  eongOi  Accordingly,,  her  ladyship  had  ho  sooner  suoi- 
HKoned  her  own  woraany  a«d  her  fille  de-  chambre^  to  make 
tea,  with  her  p«^e,  footman,  and  postillion,  to>  hand  it,  abo«t 
(in  which  duty  they  wece  assisted  by  twD  ricWy'-la/eed  and 
thickly-powdered  footnaen  of  I^y  Binks'si,  whose  Uveries 
put  to  shame  the  moire  modest  garb  of  Lady  Penelope'sji  aaad 
even  dimmed  the  glory  of  the  suF4>ressedr  cosonet  upon  the 
buttons)^  than  she  beg^  to  vitipend  and  depreciate  what 
had.  beeior  so  long  the  object!  of  her  euodoaity. 

"  This  Mr.  Tyrrel^"  sl>e  said,  in  a  tone  of  authoritative 
decision,  "seems  after  all  a  very  ordinary  sort  of  person — 
quite  a  commonplace  man,  wha,  she  dared  say,  had  con- 
sidered his  condition,  in  going  to  the  old  ale-house,  much 
better  than  they  had  done  for  him,  when  they  asked  him  to 
the  Public  Rooms.  He  had  kncwm  his  own  place  better 
than  they  did — there  was  nothing  uncommon  in  his  appear- 
ance or  eonversatioa — aofching.  sut  all  /rampant — she  scarce 
believed  he  could  even  draw  that  sketch.  Mr.  Winter- 
blossofii,  indeed,  made  a:  great  deal  of  k;  biat  then  aU  the 
world  knew  that  every  scrap-  o#  engraving  or  drawings  which 
Mr.   WiarterblosBom   contrived  to  unake  his.  own,.  was>,  the 
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instant  ix  .came  into  his  colkction,  the  finest  thing  that  ever 
was  seen — that  was  the  way  witTa  .oollectors — their  geese  were 
all  swans." 

"  And  yoar  ladyship's  swan  has  proved  but  a  goose,  my 
dearest  Lady  Pen,"  said  Lady  BkkIcs. 

^^  .My  swan,  dearest  Lady  Binks !  i  really  do  not  know 
how  I  hav€  deserved  tJie  appropriation.'' 

"  I>o  Diot  fbe  angry,  my  dear  Lady  Penelope ;  I  only  mean, 
that  for  a  fortnight  and  more  you  have  spoken  constantly  of 
this  Mx.  Tyrrel,  and  all  dinner-time  you  spoke  io  him." 

The  fair  comipany  began  to  oolilect  around,  at  hearing  the 
MTord  door  so  often  repeated  in  the  same  brief  dialogue,  which 
indoaced  them  to  expect  sport,  and,  like  the  vulgar  on  a  similar 
occasion,  to  form  a  ring  for  the  expected  combatants. 

"  He  sat  betwixt  us.  Lady  Binks,"  answered  Lady  Penelope, 
witii  dignity.  ^*Yoa  had  your  usual  headache,  you  know, 
and,  for  the  credit  of  the  company,  1  spoke  for  one." 

•*'  For  tma^  if  your  ladyship  plieases,''  replied  Lady  Binks. 
"  I  mean,"  she  added,  softening  the  expression,  "  for  your- 
self and  me." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  "  I  should  have  spoken 
for  one  who  can  speak  so  smartly  for  herself,  as  my  dear 
Lady  Binks — I  did  not,  toy  any  means,  desire  to  engross  the 
coni^jersation — I  repeat  it,  there  is  a  mistake  about  this 
man.** 

"  I  think  there  is,"  said  Lady  Binks,  in  a  tone  which 
implied  ^omiething  more  than  mst^  assent  to  Lady  Penelope^s 
propositron. 

"  I  doabt  if  he  is  an  artist  at  aH,^'  said  the  Lady  Penelope  > 
**  or  if  he  is,  he  must  be  doing  things  for  some  Magazine, 
or  Encyclopedia,  or  some  such  matter," 

**  /  doubt,  too,  if  l^e  be  a  pro£essiojial  ardst,"  said  Lady 
Bink«,  **  If  80,  he  is  of  the  very  litest  ^lass,  for  i  haa^e 
seldom  seen  a  better-bred  man.*' 
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"There  are  very  well-bred  artists,"  said  I-ady  Penelope. 
"It  is  the  profession  of  a  gentleman." 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Lady  Binks  ;  "  but  the  poorer  class 
have  often  to  struggle  with  poverty  and  dependence.  In 
general  society,  they  are  like  commercial  people  in  presence 
of  their  customers;  and  that  is  a  difficult  part  to  sustain. 
And  so  you  see  them  of  all  sorts — shy  and  reserved,  when 
they  are  conscious  of  merit — petulant  and  whimsical,  by  way 
of  showing  their  independence — ^intrusive,  in  order  to  appear 
easy — and  sometimes  obsequious  and  fawning,  when  they 
chance  to  be  of  a  mean  spirit.  But  you  seldom  see  them 
quite  at  their  ease,  and  therefore  I  hold  this  Mr.  Tyrrel  to 
be  either  an  artist  of  the  first  class,  raised  completely  above 
the  necessity  and  degradation  of  patronage,  or  else  to  be  no 
professional  artist  at  all." 

Lady  Penelope  looked  at  Lady  Binks  with  much  such  a 
regard  as  Balaam  may  have  cast  upon  his  ass,  when  he  dis- 
covered the  animal's  capacity  for  holding  an  argument  with 
him.     She  muttered  to  herself — 

**  Mon  ane  parle^  et  mhne  il parU  bien  I " 

But,  declining  the  altercation  which  Lady  Binks  seemed  dis- 
posed to  enter  into,  she  replied  with  good  humour,  "WeH, 
dearest  Rachel,  we  will  not  pull  caps  about  this  man — nay,  I 
think  your  good  opinion  of  him  gives  him  new  value  in  my 
eyes.  That  is  always  the  way  with  us,  my  good  friend  !  We 
may  confess  it,  when  there  are  none  of  these  conceited  male 
wretches  among  us.  We  will  know  what  he  really  is — he 
shall  not  wear  fern-seed,  and  walk  among  us  invisible  thus — 
what  say  you,  Maria  ?  " 

"Indeed,  I  say,  dear  Lady  Penelope,"  answered  Miss 
I^jgges,  whose  ready  chatter  we  have  already  introduced  to 
the  reader,  "  he  is  a  very  handsome  man,  though  his  nose  is 
too  big,  and  his  mouth  too  wide — but  his  teeth  are  like  pearl 
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— and  he  has  such  eyes ! — especially  when  your  ladyship 
spoke  to  him.  I  don't  think  you  looked  at  his  eyes — they 
are  quite  deep  and  dark,  and  full  of  glow,  like  what  you  read 
to  us  in  the  letter  from  that  lady,  about  Robert  Burns." 

"Upon  my  word,  Miss,  you  come  on  finely,"  said  Lady 
Penelope. — "  One  had  need  take  care  what  they  read  or  talk 
about  before  you,  I  see — Come,  Jones,  have  mercy  upon  us 
— put  an  end  to  that  symphony  of  tinkling  cups  and  saucers, 
and  let  the  first  act  of  the  tea-table  begin,  if  you  please." 

"  Does  her  leddyship  mean  the  grace  ?  "  said  honest  Mrs. 
Blower,  for  the  first  time  admitted  into  this  worshipful 
society,  and  busily  employed  in  arranging  an  Indian  hand- 
kerchief, that  might  have  made  a  mainsail  for  one  of  her 
husband's  ismuggling  luggers,  which  she  spread  carefully  on 
her  knee,  to  prevent  damage  to  a  flowered  black  silk  gown 
from  the  repast  of  tea  and  cake,  to  which  she  proposed  to 
do  due  honour, — "  Does  her  leddyship  mean  the  grace  ?  I 
see  the  minister  is  just  coming  in. — ^Her  leddyship  waits  till 
ye  say  a  blessing,  an  ye  please,  sir."        • 

Mr.  Winterblossom,  who  toddled  after  the  chaplain,  his  toe 
having  given  him  an  alert  hint  to  quit  the  dining-table, 
though  he  saw  every  feature  in  the  poor  woman's  face  swollen 
with  desire  to  procure  information  concerning  the  ways  and 
customs  of  the  place,  passed  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  re- 
gardless of  her  agony  of  curiosity. 

A  -moment  after,  she  was  relieved  by  the  entrance  of  Dn 
Quackleben,  whose  maxim  being,  that  one  patient  was  as 
well  worth  attention  as  another,  and  who  knew  by  experience, 
that  the  honoraria  of  a  godly  wife  of  the  Bow-head  were  as. 
apt  to  be  forthcoming  (if  not  more  so),  as  my  Lady  Penelope's, 
he  e'en  sat  himself  quietly  down  by  Mrs.  Blower,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  utmost  kindness  to  inquire  after  her  health, 
and  to  hope  she  had  not  forgotten  taking  a  table-spoonful  of 
spirits  burnt  to  a  residuum^  in  order  to  qualify  the  crudities.. 
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"Indeed,  Doctor,*'  said  the  honest  wotnan,  "I  loot  the 
brandy  burn  as  lang  as  I  dough t  look  at  the  gnde  creature 
wasting  its  sell  that  gate— and  then,  when  I  was  fain  to  pat 
it  out  for  very  thrift,  I  did  :tacke  a  .thinaidefui  of  it  (althoogh 
it  is  not  the  thing  I  am  used  to,  Dr.  Quaoicleben),  and  I 
winna  say  but  that  it  did  me^ood." 

" Unquestionably,  madam,"  said  the  Doctor.  "I  am  no 
friend  to  the  use  of  alcohol  in  general,  :but  there  are  parti- 
cular xBases  —  there  are  particular  cases,  Mrs.  Blower — ^My 
venerated  instructor,  one  of  tiae  greatest  men  in  our  pro- 
fession that  ewer  lived,  took  a  wine-glassful  of  old  xum, 
mixed  with  sugar,  every  day  .after  his  dinner." 

"Ay?  dear  heart,  he  would  be:a  conaafortable  doctor  that," 
said  Mrs.  Blower.  "He  wad  maybe  ken  something  of  my 
case.     Is  he  living,  think  ye,  sir  1 " 

"  Dead  for  many  years,  madam,"  said  Dr.  Quacldeben  ; 
"  and  there  are  but  few  of  his  pupils  that  can  M  has  place, 
I  assure  ye.  If  I  could  be  thought  an  exception,  it  \&  only 
because  I  was  a  fatourite.  Ah !  blessings  on  the  old  red 
cloak  of  him  J — It  coveced  naore  of  the  heahng  sciepce  than 
the  gowns  of  a  whole  modem  university.^ 

"  There  is  ane,  sir,"  said  Mrs,  iBlower,  ■"  that  has  been 
muckle  recommended  about  Edinburgh — Macgregor,  I  think 
they  ca'  him — folk  come  far  and  near  to  see  him."  * 

"  I  know  whom  you  mean,  ma'am — a  clever  maai  —  no 
denying  it — a  clever  man — btut  ;there  are  certain  cases — 
yours,  for  exaaipie — aund  I  think  that  of  many  that  come 
to  driink  this  wa*er — which  i  caniaot  say  I  think  .he  perfectly 
understands —  hasty— very  iasty  and  rapid.  Now  I — I  give 
the  'disease  its  own  -way  at  ftrst — then  watch  it,  Mrs.  Blower 
— watch  the  tiorn  of  the  tide.^' 

*  The  late  Dr.  Gregory  is  probably  intimated,  as  one  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Cullen^s  personal  habits  is  previously  mentioned.  Dr.  Gregory  was 
distinguished  for  ptxtting  bis  patients  an  a  severe  regimeci. 
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"Ayv  trotb^  that's  true^'*  reloaded  the  widow;.  "John 
Blower  was^  a^  watohing.  tmrnt  of  tide^.  puir  xaaaa." 

"Theiv  he  i»  a  &(iarviQg,  Doctor,  Nks.  Blower  —  reduces 
diseases/  as'  soldiers  da  towns — by  ^mine,  not  coosidenng 
that  the  friendly  inhabitant*  suffer.  as>  anuch  as  the  hostile 
garrison; — ahem. !  '* 

Hiesei  heigave:  an  itnfkootant  and  emphatic  cougl^  ^^^d  then 
piKDceed&d.. 

"  I  am  no  friend  eitlaier  t0  excess;  or  to  violent  stioziulus^ 
Mrs.  BJiowien — but  nature  Bawst;  be  supported — agenerous^diet 
— cordials  judiciously  thrown  in — not  without!  the  advice  of 
a  medical  man — that!  i^^.  my  opinion^  Mrs«  BLoxrec,  to'  speak 
as  a  friend — atduass  maj;  starvis  their'  patients,  if;  thej  have  a 
mind" 

"  It  wadiria.  do*  £or  me,  the  starving,,  Dc  Kjeekesbien,''  said 
the  alarmed  relict^ — "  it  wadna  do  iat^  noe.'  at  a' — Just  a'  I  can 
do  to  wear  througjiv  the;  dayi  with  the  %a^  supports  that 
nature  reqiaij?es< — not  a.  soul  to  >  look.  aCtec  me,;  Doctor^  since 
John  Blower  was  ta'en  awa. — Thank  ye  kindly^  sir^"  (t©»  tiae 
servaot.wbo*  handed  the  tea^y — ^"tfeanfc  ye,,  my.  bonny  man," 
(to  the  pa^e  wlitO'  secvied  the  cake) — ^'  N^iw,:  dinna.ye  thinks 
Doctor,'*  (in  a. low  and  confidential.  voi£e,)^"tlaat  hec  leddjr 
ship'fi  tea.  is.  sather  of"  the  weaktiesi;'. — wa£er.  bewitched,  I 
tlMnJL— and  Mbs.  Jonea^  as/  thejf  ca!  her,, has  cut  the seedeaike 
very  thin  ?  " 

"  Lt  i«.the:fashionj,  Mrs.  Biower,"  answeped  Dc.  Quackteben; 
'^  and-  her.  lad^hip'si  tea  isr  excellent.  But  youD:  taste  i&.a.ldttk 
chitiedt  ^ieh  is  notuneoramoiaiat  the  first  use  of  the  waiters, 
sor  that.  jot(  aiEe  n<nb.  sensible:  o£  the.flaTouc — wemniust  suj^ort 
the  system — reinforce,  the  digestive  powersT— give  me  leaver — 
you  are  a  stnmgenj  Mvsk  Bk)wer,,and  we  must  take  care  of 
yiou^ — ^Ii  haive  an  elixir  whiehi  Wiill  putr  tha^  matter  to>  rights  in 
a  moment." 

Sosaying,  Dr.  Quadtlebieo  pulled  from^  hisi  pocket  ai  small 
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portable  case  of  medicines — "  Catch  me  without  my  tools  '* 
— he  said ;  "  here  I  have  the  real  useful  pharmacopeia — the 
rest  is  all  humbug  and  hard  names — this  little  case,  with  a 
fortnight  or  month,  spring  and  fall,  at  St.  Ronan's  Well,  and 
no  one  will  die  till  his  day  come." 

Thus  boasting,  the  Doctor  drew  from  his  case  a  large  vial 
or  small  flask,  full  of  a  high-coloured  liquid,  of  which  he 
mixed  three  tea-spoonfuls  in  Mrs.  Blower's  cup,  who,  im- 
mediately afterwards,  allowed  that  the  flavour  was  improved 
beyond  all  belief,  and  that  it  was  "vera  comfortable  and 
restorative  indeed." 

"Will  it  not  do  good  to  my  complaints.  Doctor?"  said 
Mr.  Winterblossom,  who  had  strolled  towards  them,  and 
held  out  his  cup  to  the  physician. 

"  I  by  no  means  recommend  it,  Mr.  Winterblossom,"  said 
Dr.  Quackleben,  shutting  up  his  case  with  great  coolness ; 
"  your  case  is  oedematous,  and  you  treat  it  your  own  way — 
are  as  good  a  physician  as  I  am,  and  I  never  interfere  with 
another  practitioner's  patient." 

"  Well,  Doctor,"  said  Winterblossom,  "  I  must  wait  till  Sir 
Bingo  comes  in — he  has  a  hunting-flask  usually  about  him, 
which  contains  as  good  medicine  as  yours  to  the  full." 

"  You  will  wait  for  Sir  Bingo  some  time,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"he  is  a  gentleman  of  sedentary  habits — he  has  ordered 
another  magnum." 

"Sir  Bingo  is  an  unco  name  for  a  man  o'  quality,  dinna 
ye  think  sae,  Dr.  Cocklehen?"  said  Mrs.  Blower.  "John 
Blower,  when  he  was  a  wee  bit  in  the  wind's  eye,  as  he  ca'd 
it,  puir  fallow — used  to  sing  a  sang  about  a  dog  they  ca'd 
Bingo,  that  suld  hae  belanged  to  a  farmer." 

"  Our  Bingo  is  but  a  puppy  yet,  madam — or  if  a  dog,  he 
is  a  sad  dog,"  said  Mr.  Winterblossom,  applauding  his  own 
wit,  by  one  of  his  own  inimitable  smiles. 

"  Or   a   mad   dog,    rather,"  said   Mr.  Chatterly,  "  for  he 
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drinks  no   water ; "   and   he  also   smiled   gracefully  at   the 
thoughts  of  having  trumped,  as  it  were,  the  president's  pun. 

"  Twa  pleasant  men,  Doctor,"  said  the  widow,  "  and  so  is 
Sir  Bungy  too,  for  that  matter ;  but,  oh  !  is  nae  it  a  pity  he 
should  bide  sae  lang  by  the  bottle?  It  was  puir  John 
Blower's  faut  too,  that  weary  tippling ;  when  he  wan  to  the 
lee-side  of  a  bowl  of  punch,  there  was  nae  raising  him. — 
But  they  are  taking  awa  the  things,  and.  Doctor,  is  it  not  an 
awfu'  thing  that  the  creature-comforts  should  hae  been  used 
without  grace  or  thanksgiving  ? — that  Mr.  Chitterling,  if  he 
really  be  a  minister,  has  muckle  to  answer  for,  that  he 
neglects  his  Master's  service." 

"  Why,  madam,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  Mr.  Chatterly  is  scarce 
arrived  at  the  rank  of  a  minister  plenipotentiary." 

"  A  minister  potentiary — ah,  Doctor,  I  doubt  that  is  some 
jest  of  yours,"  said  the  widow ;  "  that's  sae  like  puir  John 
Blower.  When  I  wad  hae  had  him  gie  up  the  Lovely  Peggy, 
ship  and  cargo  (the  vessel  was  named  after  me,  Doctor 
Kittleben),  to  be  remembered  in  the  prayers  o'  the  congrega- 
tion, he  wad  say  to  me,  *  they  may  pray  that  stand  the  risk, 
Peggy  Bryce,  for  IVe  made  insurance.'  He  was  a  merry 
man.  Doctor ;  but  he  had  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him,  for 
a'  his  light  way  of  speaking,  as  deep  as  ony  skipper  that 
ever  loosed  anchor  from  Leith  Roads.  I  hae  been  a  for- 
saken creature  since  his  death — Oh  the  weary  days  and  nights 
that  I  have  had  ! — ^and  the  weight  on  the  spirits — the  spirits^ 
Doctor  ! — though  I  canna  say  I  hae  been  easier  since  I  hae 
been  at  the  Wall  than  even  now — if  I  kend  what  I  was  awing 
ye  for  elickstir.  Doctor,  for  it's  done  me  muckle  heart's  good, 
forby  the  opening  of  my  mind  to  you  ?  " 

"  Fie,  fie,  ma'am,"  said  the  Doctor,  as  the  widow  pulled 
out  a  sealskin  pouch,  such  as  sailors  carry  tobacco  in,  but 
apparently  well  stuffed  with  bank-notes, — "  Fie,  fie,  madam 
— I  am  no  apothecary — I  have  my  diploma  from  I^eyden — 
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a  ipegillaT  physician,  tnadain, — tiie  eldxir  is  ihcsEVtil^  at  your 
servioe ;  and  should  you  want  any  adnioey  no  tnacn  imill  be 
prottder  tto  aasrist  you  than  your  )hiiidble  jaervamt." 

"^^1  am  sure  I  am  oniickle  obliged  to  yooir  dokidiiessy  Dr. 
Kvdcalpin/'  said  the  viAfsw,  foldrpg  up  her  pouoh ;  *^  1^ 
was  puir  John  JBiower's  spimckan^*  as  they  ca'  it — I  'C'en 
wear  it  for  his  sa^  He  nKas  a  ddnd  man,  and  left  me  com- 
ficM»ta<b4e  in  twarkfs  gud«s  ;  but  oooifouts  haertheir  cnnabers, — 
to  be  a  lone  woman  ds  a  sair  Trcird,  Dr.  Kittlopin." 

ODr.  Quaicklehen  diEew  dnis  ^hair  a  lidrtle  nearer  that  of  the 
widow,  and  >ent>eFed  into^axfkjsercoinmuoicautikMfl  withlher,  in 
a  tone  doubtless  of  more  delicate  JConsDlatioH  than  was  fit  -for 
the  "ears  <A  the  company  at  iarge. 

One  of  the  chiigf4elightB  of  a  watering-place,  >is  that  >e very 
OFve's  afiainrs  'seem  toi.be  put  under  the  speoiai  soryciUance  of 
tfee  whole  company,  so  that,  in  all  pcdbabffity,  Ite  various 
flirtations,  Haistms,  and  so  fortfh,  which  naturally  take  phure 
in  ^he  society,  aare  ^not  only  /the  subject  of  amusement  .to 
the  pan^ties  engaged,  but  also  to  ttlue  lookers-on ;  Ihat  is  to 
say,  generally  speaking,  <tK)  the  whole  commmiity,  'of  which 
for  the  time  the  said  parties  are  members.  Lady  Benebope, 
the  fwesidmig  goddess  ef  Uhe  region,  watchful  otver  all  her 
circle,  was  «ot  long  of  observing  that  tfae  Doctor  rseemed  to 
be  suddenly  ^igaged  in  iclose'CKDinmiuniGatioQ  with  tl^s  widow, 
and  that  he  had  even  ventured  to  take  dnold  of  jher  fair 
plump  hand,  with  a  ^manner  which  pantook  at  once  iof  the 
gallant  si^itor,  and  Of  the  medical  adTisec 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,"  said  'her  'ladysikip,  "  wh©  can 
that  comely  ^dame  be,  on  whom  our  .excel'ient  ixnd  learned 
Doctor  looks  with  such  uncowimon  regard?" 

"Fat,  'fair,  and  forty,"  said  Mr.  Winterblossom ;  "that  is 
^11 1  k-now  of 'her — ^a  mercantile  pereon." 

'"  A  carrack.  Sir  Pre^dent,"said  the  chaplain,  "richly  laden 
**  A  'fur  poudi  for  keeping  tobacco. 
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with  colonial  produce,  by  name  the  Lovely;  Peggy  Bryce — no 
master — the  late  John  Blower  of  North  Leith  having  pushed 
off:  his  boat  for  the  Stygian  Oredt,  and  \dk\  the  vessel  without 
a  hanKl.  on  board." 

"The  Doctor,"  said  Lady  Peneiope,  turning,  her  glass 
towacds  them)  "  seeins  willing  to  play  the  part  of  pilot." 

"  I  dare  say  he  will  be-  willing,  "to  change  her  name  aaid 
i-egister,"  said  Mr.  Chatteisly. 

"  He.  caa  be  no  less  in  common^  requital^"  said  Winter- 
Wossom.  "  Sfhe  has  chainged)  his  name  six.  times  ia  the  five 
minutes  that  I  stood  within  hearing  of  them." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  maitter,  my  dear  Lady  Binks  ?  " 
said  Lad;y  Pec^c^pe. 

"  Madam  ?  "  said  I^dy  Bdnks^  starting  from,  a  reverie,  and 
answering  as  one,  who  either  had  not  heard^.  or  did  not 
undejEstand  the  question. 

"  I  mean,,  what  think  you  of  what,  is  going  on  yonder  ?  " 

Lady  Binks  turned  her  glass  in  the  direction,  of  Lady 
Penelopte's  gjance,  fixed  thte;  widow  and  the  Doctor  with,  one 
bold  fasbicwnabJe  stare,,  and.  them  droj^ing  her  haiod  slowly, 
said  with  indiffercnice,  "  I  really  see  nothing,  thejFe  worth 
thinking  about," 

**  I:  dare  say  it  is  a  fine  thing,  to  be  mariried,"  said  Lady 
Penelope;  "one's  thoughts,,  I  supposcj,  are.  so  much  en- 
grossed with  erne's  own  peiiect  happiness^  that  they  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  laugjli  like  other  folks.  Miss 
Rachel  Bonnyr^g.  would  haMe  laughed  till  her  eyes  ran 
over,  had  she  seen  what  Lady  Binks  cares  so  little-  about 
— I  dare,  say  it  must  be  asr  alrsufficiant  haippiness  to>  be 
married." 

"He  wouldi  be  a.  happyi  man  that  could  convince  youx 
ladyship  of  thait  in  gtaod.  eaniftest,"  said  Mr.  Wintearblossom. 

"Oh,  who  knowsr— the  whim  nn^  strike  me^,"  replied  the 
lady  ;  "  but  not — ^no— no  ; — and.  thafe  is-  three  times." 
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"Say  it  sixteen  times  more,"  said  the  gallant  president, 
"  and  let  nineteen  nay-says  be  a  grant" 

"If  I  should  say  a. thousand  Noes,  there  exists  not  the 
alchymy  in  living  man  that  could  extract  one  Yes  out  of  the 
whole  mass,"  said  her  ladyship.  "  Blessed  be  the  memory 
of  Queen  Bess ! — She  set  us  all  an  example  to  keep  power 
when  we  have  it — What  noise  is  that  ?  " 

"Only  the  usual  after-dinner  quarrel,"  said  the  divine. 
"I  hear  the  Captain's  voice,  else  most  silent,  commanding 
them  to  keep  peace,  in  the  devil's  name  and  that  of  the 
ladies." 

"  Upon  my  word,  dearest  Lady  Binks,  this  is  too  bad  of 
that  lord  and  master  of  yours,  and  of  Mowbray,  who  might 
have  more  sense,  and  of  the  rest  of  that  claret-drinking  set, 
to  be  quarrelling  and  alarming  ou^  nerves  every  evening  with 
presenting  their  pistols  perpetually  at  each  other,  like  sports- 
men confined  to  the  house  upon  a  rainy  1 2th  of  August.  I 
am  tired  of  the  Peace-maker — he  but  skins  the  business  over 
in  one  case  to  have  it  break  out  elsewhere. — ^What  think  you, 
love,  if  we  were  to  give  out  in  orders,  that  the  next  quarrel 
which  may  arise,  shall  be  bona  fide  fought  to  an  end  ? — We 
will  all  go  out  and  see  it,  and  wear  the  colours  on  each  side ; 
and  if  there  should  a  funeral  come  of  it,  we  will  attend  it  in 
a  body. — Weeds  are  so  becoming  ! — Are  they  not,  my  dear 
Lady  Binks  ?  Look  at  Widow  Blower  in  her  deep  black — 
don't  you  envy  her,  my  love  ?  " 

Lady  Binks  seemed  about  to  make  a  sharp  and  hasty 
answer,  but  checked  herself,  perhaps  under  the  recollection 
that  she  could  not  prudently  come  to  an  open  breach  with 
Lady  Penelope. — At  the  same  moment  the  door  opened, 
and  a  lady  dressed  in  a  riding-habit,  and  wearing  a  black  veil 
over  her  hat,  appeared  at  the  entry  of  the  apartment 

"  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  !  "  exclaimed  Lady  Pene- 
lope, with  her  very  best  tragic  start — "  my  dearest  Clara,  why 
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so  late  ?  and  why  thus  ?  Will  you  step  to  my  dressing-room — 
Jones  will  get  you  one  of  my  gowns — we  are  just  of  a  size, 
you  know — do,  pray — let  me  be  vain  of  something  of  my 
own  for  once,  by  seeing  you  wear  it." 

This  was  spoken  in  the  tone  of  the  fondest  female  friend- 
ship, and  at  the  same  lime  the  fair  hostess  bestowed  on  Miss 
Mowbray  one  of  those  tender  caresses,  which  ladies — God 
bless  them! — sometimes  bestow  on  each  other  with  un- 
necessary prodigality,  to  the  great  discontent  and  envy  of 
the  male  spectators. 

"  You  are  fluttered,  my  dearest  Clara — you  are  feverish — I 
am  sure  you  are,"  continued  the  sweetly  anxious  Lady 
Penelope  ;  "let  me  persuade  you  to  lie  down.'' 

"Indeed  you  are  mistaken.  Lady  Penelope,"  said  Miss 
Mowbray,  who  seemed  to  receive  much  as  a  matter  of  course 
her  ladyship's  profusion  of  affectionate  politeness — "I  am 
heated,  and  my  pony  trotted  hard,  that  is  the  whole  mystery. 
I^t  me  have  a  cup  of  tea,  Mrs.  Jones,  and  the  matter  is  ended." 

"  Fresh  tea,  Jones,  directly,"  said  I^dy  Penelope,  and  led 
her  passive  friend  to  her  own  corner,  as  she  was  pleased  to 
call  the  recess  in  which  she  held  her  little  court — ladies  and 
gentlemen  curtseying  and  bowing  as  she  passed ;  to  which 
civilities  the  new  guest  made  no  more  return,  than  the  most 
ordinary  politeness  rendered  unavoidable. 

Lady  Binks  did  not  rise  to  receive  her,  but  sat  upright  in 
her  chair,  and  bent  her  head  very  stiffly ;  a  courtesy  which 
Miss  Mowbray  returned  in  the  same  stately  manner,  without 
further  greeting  on  either  side. 

"  Now,  wha  can  that  be.  Doctor  ?  "  said  the  Widow  Blower 
— "  mind  ye  have  promised  to  tell  me  all  about  the  grand 
folk — ^wha  can  that  be  that  Leddy  Penelope  bauds  such  a 
racket  wi'  ?  — and  what  for  does  she  come  wi'  a  habit  and 
a  beaver-hat,  when  we  are  a'  (a  glance  at  her  own  gown)  in 
our  silks  and  satins  ?  " 
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"  To  tell  you  who  she  is,  my  dear  Mis.  Blowec,  is  very 
easy,'*  said  the  officious  Doctor.  "  She  is  Miss  Clara  Mow- 
bray, sister  ibo  the  Lord  of  t^e  Manor — the  gentleman  wfao 
wears  the  green  coat,  wilJh  jkh  divmm  on  Ihe  cape.  To  tell 
why  she  wears  tha*  habit,  or  does  ^unything  else,  woa3d  be 
rather  beyoad  •doctor's  skill  Trnath  is,  I  haiRs  always  ttought 
she  was  a  littie— a  very  iittie — tcuohed— caU  at  nerves — 
hypochondria— or  what  you  wiH." 

"Lord  help  lis.  puir  thong!"  said  the  •ooinpassionat'e 
widow. — "And  troth  it  looks  like  it.  But  it^s  a  shame  (to  let 
her  :go  toose,  Doctor — ^she  niigfet  hurt  berseil,  or  somebody. 
See,  she  has  ta'en  the  knife  ! — Oh,  it's  only  to  cut  a  shave  of 
the  diet-loaf.  She  winna  !et  the  powder-waoDkey  of  a  boy 
help  her.  There's  judgment  in  that  thougih,  Doctxw:,  •fdr  she 
can  cut  thick  kx  thin  as  she  iik^. — Deaor  jne  i  she  has  not 
takem  maar  than  a  cruxnb,  tSesaX  aoe  would  pit  between  the 
wires  of  a  'Canary-bird's  cage,  after  all. — ^i  wish  she  "would 
lift  up  that  lang  veil,  or  ptot  aff  that  ladvaig  skirt,  Doctor. 
She  i^houM  really  be  showed  the  regulations,  Doctor  Kickel- 
shin.*' 

"  She  cares  abotrt  fvo  rules  "We  cam  wiiake,  Mrs,  Biower," 
said  the  Doctor  \  "and  her  brothdr's  wiM  aod  pleasure,  and 
Lady  Pene4ope^s  wfeim  of  indulging  ber^  carry  bcsr  through 
in  everything.     They  should  take  ads^ice  on  her  case." 

"  Ay,  truly,  it's  tiwie  %(b  take  advice,  -when  young  creatures 
like  her  caper  in  amang  dressed. hjddaes,  just  as  if  they  were 
oome  from  scsmftperisftg  on  Leith  sands.— ^Sxich  a  waek  as  my 
leddy  makes  wi'  her,  Doctor  1  Ye  ^ould  tkiiik  they  were 
baith  focyls  of  a  feather." 

"They  might  have  'flown  on  one  'wing,  for  what  I  kuniow," 
said  Dr.  Quackldben ;  "  btrt  there  "was  early  amdsoumd  advice 
taken  in  Lady  Penelope's  case.  My  friend,  the  late  Eari 
of  Featherhead,  was  a  wwwft  of  judj^nent— did  little  in  iiis 
family  but  by  rule  of  medicine — so  that,  what  with  the  waters, 
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and  what  with  ray  flwn  care,  Lady  Penelope  is  only  freakish 
— fanciful — that's  all — aiFnd,  her  quality  bears  it  oat — tfue 
peccant  principle  might  have  bidkictt  owfl  under  other  treat- 
ment." 

"  Ay — she  has  bie^»  weel  friended/'  said  the  widow ;  "but 
this-  baira  Mowbray,  puiar  thing  I  how  came  sine  to  be  sae 
lefttolkerseU?"' 

"  Her  naother  was  dead, — her  fhther  thoiag'ht  of  nothing 
but  his  spoFts^,""  said  the  Doctor..  "  Her  brother  was  edu- 
cated in  England,  anad  care^  foir  nobody  hut  Wmse!:^  if  he 
had  been  here.  What  education  she  got  was  at  her  own 
hand — ^what  reading  she  read,  was  iiai  a  library  Ml  of  old 
romances^ — what  feiends  ©u  company  she  had  was  what 
chance  sent  her — then  no  faaiijy  physician,  not  even  a  good 
surgieon,  within  ten  naiies!  And  so  you  canjoot  wioiader  if 
the  poor  thaaag  became  unsettled." 

"Puir  thiiag!— no  doctor — noir  eveo  a  stMcgeoQ !— Birt, 
Doctor,"  said  the  widow,,  "maybe;  the  puir  tbing  had  the 
enjoymcjint  of  her  heakhv.  y^  kero^  aiwi  thes»— — " 

"  Ah  ?  ha,  ha  1— why  ihinif.  madisuB^  she  needed  a  physician 
far  mere  than  if  she  had  been  delicate;  A  skilful  physician, 
Mrs.  Blower^  knows  how  to  bring  down  that  rohnnst  health, 
whick  is  a  very  alaumaiig  sHate:  of  the  frame  when  it  is  con- 
sidered secundum  artem.  M^ist  swidden  deaths  ha^ppea  when 
pec^le  are  in  a  robust  sfcate  oif  healtk  Ah !  that  state  of 
perfect  health  is  what  the  doctor  dreads^  most  €*n  behalf  of 
his  patient" 

"  Ay»  ay,  DociBor  ?— I.  aoa  q>ui4e  sensible,  nae  doubt,"  said 
the  widow,  "of  the;  great  advantage;  of  having  a  sJoeeliii* 
pejrson  abofUit  ane;" 

Here  the  Doctor'^  voice,,  in  his  earnefybness  to  conrince 
Mrs.  Blower  of  the  dangea*  of  supposing  herself  capable-  of 
living  and  bareathing  without  a  nnedical  m^s  permission, 
sunk  into  a  soft  pleading  tone,  ®f  which  ociit  reporter  could 
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not  catch  the  sound.  He  was,  as  great  orators  will  some- 
times be,  "  inaudible  in  the  gallery." 

Meanwhile,  Lady  Penelope  overwhelmed  Clara  Mowbray 
with  her  caresses.  In  what  degree  her  ladyship,  at  her 
heart,  loved  this  young  person,  might  be  difficult  to  ascertain, 
— probably  in  the  degree  in  which  a  child  loves  a  favourite 
toy.  But  Clara  was  a  toy  not  always  to  be  come  by — ^as 
whimsical  in  her  way  as  her  ladyship  in  her  own,  only  that 
poor  Clara's  singularities  were  real,  and  her  ladyship's  chiefly 
affected.  Without  adopting  the  harshness  of  the  Doctor's 
conclusions  concerning  the  former,  she  was  certainly  unequal 
in  her  spirits;  and  her  occasional  fits  of  levity  were  che- 
quered by  very  long  intervals  of  sadness.  Her  levity  also 
appeared,  in  the  world's  eye,  greater  than  it  really  was ;  for 
she  had  never  been  under  the  restraint  of  society  which  was 
really  good,  and  entertained  an  undue  contempt  for  that 
which  she  sometimes  mingled  with ;  having  unhappily  none 
to  teach  her  the  important  truth,  that  some  forms  and 
restraints  are  to  be  observed,  less  in  respect  to  others  than 
to  ourselves.  Her  dress,  her  manners,  and  her  ideas,  were 
therefore  very  much  her  own ;  and  though  they  became  her 
wonderfully,  yet,  like  Ophelia's  garlands,  and  wild  snatches 
of  melody,  they  were  calculated  to  excite  compassion  and 
melancholy,  even  while  they  amused  the  observer. 

"And  why  came  you  not  to  dinner? — We  expected  you — 
your  throne  was  prepared." 

"  I  had  scarce  come  to  tea,"  said  Miss  Mowbray,  "  of  my 
own  free  will.  But  my  brother  says  your  ladyship  proposes 
to  come  to  Shaws-Castle,  and  he  insisted  it  was  quite  right 
and  necessary,  to  confirm  you  in  so  flattering  a  purpose,  that 
I  should  come  and  say.  Pray  do.  Lady  Penelope;  and  so 
now  here  am  I  to  say,  Pray,  do  come." 

"Is  an  invitation  so  flattering  limited  to  me  alone,  my 
dear  Clara  ? — Lady  Binks  will  be  jealous." 
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"  Bring  Lady  Binks,  if  she  has  the  condescension  to  honour 
us  " — [a  bow  was  very  stiffly  exchanged  between  the  ladies] 
— "bring  Mr.  Springblossom— -Winterblossom — and  all  the 
lions  and  lionesses — we  have  room  for  the  whole  collection. 
My  brother,  I  suppose,  will  bring  his  own  particular  regiment 
of  bears,  which,  with  the  usual  assortment  of  monkeys,  seen 
in  all  caravans,  will  complete  the  menagerie.  How  you  are 
to  be  entertained  at  Shaws-Castle,  is,  I  thank  Heaven,  not 
my  business,  but  John's." 

"  We  shall  want  no  formal  entertainment,  my  love,*'  said 
Lady  Penelope ;  "  a  dtjeHiner  h  lafourchette — we  know,  Clara, 
you  would  die  of  doing  the  honours  of  a  formal  dinner." 

"  Not  a  bit ;  I  should  live  long  enough  to  make  my  will, 
and  bequeath  all  large  parties  to  Old  Nick,  who  invented 
them." 

"  Miss  Mowbray,"  said  Lady  Binks,  who  had  been  thwarted 
by  this  free-spoken  young  lady,  both  in  her  former  character 
of  a  coquette  and  romp,  and  in  that  of  a  prude  which  she  at 
present  wore — **  Miss  Mowbray  declares  for 

*  ChampE^e  and  a  chicken  at  last.' " 

"The  chicken,  without  the  champagne,  if  you  please," 
said  Miss  Mowbray ;  "  I  have  known  ladies  pay  dear  to  have 
champagne  on  the  board. — By-the-bye,  I>ady  Penelope,  you 
have  not  your  collection  in  the  same  order  and  discipline  as 
Pidcock  and  Polito.  There  was  much  growling  and  snarling 
in  the  lower  den  when  I  passed  it." 

"  It  was  feeding-time,  my  love,"  said  Lady  Penelope ;  "  and 
the  lower  animals  of  every  class  become  pugnacious  at  that 
hour — you  see  all  our  safer  and  well-conditioned  animals  are 
loose,  and  in  good  order." 

"Oh,  yes — in  the  keeper's  presence,  you  know — Well,  I 
must  venture  to  cross  the  hall  again  among  all  that  growling 
and  grumbling — I  would  I  had  the  fairy  prince's  quarters 
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of  mutton  to  toss  among  them  if  tfeey  shoukl  iweak  out — 
He,  I  mean,  who  fetched  -water  from  the  Fountain  of  iLions. 
However,  o«  second  thotigfcts,  I  wiU  take  tte  back  way,  and 
avoid  them.— What  says  honest  Bottom  ? — 

*  For  if  they  should  as  fions  come  in  strife 
Into  such  place,  'twere  pity  of  their  life.' " 

"Shall  I  go  with  you,  my  dear?"  savd  Lady  Peaelope. 

"  No — I  have  too  great  a  soul  for  that — I  think  some  of 
them  are  lions  only  as  far  as  the  hide  is  concerned." 

"But  why  would  yoti  %<^  so  soon,  Qara ? " 

"  Because  my  errand  is  finished — have  I  iK)t  invited  you 
and  yours  ?  and  would  aot  Lord  Chesterfield  .himself  allow 
I  have  done  the  polite  Ching  ?  " 

"  But  you  have  spoken  to  none  of  the  company — how  <:an 
you  be  so  odd,  my  love  ?  "  said  her  ladyship. 

"Wifty,  I  g(poke  to  them  :aU  when  I  spoke  to  you  and 
Lady  Binks — but  I  am  a  good  girl,  aaid  will  do  as  I  ana 
bid." 

So  saying,  she  looked  round  the  company,  and  addressed 
each  of  them  with  an  atfectation  of  interest  and  politeness, 
which  thinly  concealed  scorn  and  contempt. 

"Mr.  Winterbiossom,  I  hope  the  gout  is  better  —  Mi. 
Robert  Rymar  —  (I  have  escaped  callii^g  him  Thomas  for 
once) — I  hope  the  public  ,give  encourageanenJ:  .to  the  muses 
— Mr.  Keelavine,  I  trust  y^aur  pencil  is  busy — Mr.  Chatterij, 
I  have  no  doubt  your  flock  improves — ^.Br.  Quackleber^,  I 
aim  sure  your  paftiesnts  recover- — Th^se  A»e  all  the  especials 
of  the  worthy  coroapany  I  know — for  the  rest;,  health  to  the 
sick,  a.nd  pleas^ire  to  th«  hiealtby." 

"You  are  not  going  in  reality,  my  love?"  said  Lady 
Penelope;  "these  hasty  «des  agitate  jfour  nerves — they 
do,  indeed  —  you  <should  be  cautious  —  ShaM  I  speak  to 
QuacWieben?" 
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"  To  nekhcf  quack  w&c  quackk,  ofn  my  account,  my  dear 
lady.  It  is  not  as  you  would  seem  to  say,  by  your  winking 
at  Lady  Binks— it  is  not,  indeed — I  sbatt  be  no  Lady 
Clementina,  to  be  the  wonder  and  pity  of  the  spring  of  St. 
Ronan's — No  Ophelia  neither — though  I  will  say  with  her, 
Good-night,  ladies — Good-night,  sweet  ladies  ! — and  now — 
not  my  coach,  my  coajch^ — but  my  horse,  my  horse  ! " 

So  saying,  she  tripped  out  of  the  room  by  a  side  passage, 
leaving  the  ladies  looking  at  each  other  significantly,  and 
shaking  tbeiF  heads  with  an  expressk>n  of  much  import. 

"  Something  has  ruffled  the  poor  unhappy  girl,"  said  Lady 
Penelope  ;  "  I  never  saw  her  so  very  odd  before." 

"  Were. I  to  speak  my  mimd,"  said  Lady  Binksy  "I  think, 
as  Mrs.  Highmore  says  in  die  ferce,  her  madness  ia  but  a 
poor  excuse  for  her  impertinence." 

"Ofe  fie!  my  sweet  Lady  Binks^"  said  Lady  Penelope, 
"  spasre  my  poor  iiwounte !  Yon  surelyv  ^  aU  others,  shouki 
forgive  the  excesses  of  an  amiable  eccentricity  of  temper. — 
Forgive*  me,  rovy  love,  but  I  must  defend  an  absent  friend 
— My  Lady  Binksi  I  am  vety  sure,  is  too«  generous  aond 
candid  to 

*  Hate  for  arts  which  caused  herself  to  rise.' " 

"  Not  being  conscious  of  any  higb  elevation,  my  lady,'' 
answered  Lady  Binks^  "  I  do  not.  know  any  arts  I  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  practising  to  attain  it.  I  suppose  a 
Scotch  lady  of  am  ancient  faonily  may  become  the  wife  of  an 
English  haromct,.  and  no  very  extraordSnary  great  cause  to 
wcHider  at  it.'' 

"No,  surely — but  people  in  this  woffki  will,  you  know, 
wonder  at  nothing,"  answered  Lady  Pem^pe. 

"  If  you  envy  me  my  poor  quizv  Sir  Bingo^  I'li  get  you  a 
better,  Lady  Pen^" 

"I  don't  doubt  your  talents,  my  dear,  but  when  I  want 
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one,  I  will  get  one  for  myself. — But  here  comes  the  whole 
party  of  quizzes. — Joliffe,  offer  the  gentlemen  tea — then  get 
the  floor  ready  for  the  dancers,  and  set  the  card-tables  in  the 
next  room." 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

AFTER   DINNER. 

They  draw  the  cork,  they  broach  the  barrel, 
And  first  they  kiss,  and  then  they  quarrel. 

Prior. 

If  the  reader  has  attended  much  to  the  manners  of  the  canine 
race,  he  may  have  remarked  the  very  different  manner  in 
which  the  individuals  of  the  different  sexes  carry  on  their 
quarrels  among  each  other.  The  females  are  testy,  petulant, 
and  very  apt  to  indulge  their  impatient  dislike  of  each  other's 
presence,  or  the  spirit  of  rivalry  which  it  produces,  in  a  sudden 
bark  and  snap,  which  last  is  generally  made  as  much  at 
advantage  as  possible.  But  these  ebullitions  of  peevishness 
lead  to  no  very  serious  or  prosecuted  conflict ;  the  affair  begins 
and  ends  in  a  moment.  Not  so  the  ire  of  the  male  dogs, 
which,  once  produced,  and  excited  by  growls  of  mutual  offence 
and  defiance,  leads  generally  to  a  fierce  and  obstinate  con- 
test; in  which,  if  the  parties  be  dogs  of  game,  and  well 
matched,  they  grapple,  throttle,  tear,  roll  each  other  in  the 
kennel,  and  can  only  be  separated  by  choking  them  with 
their  own  collars,  till  they  lose  wind  and  hold  at  the  same 
time,  or  by  surprising  them  out  of  their  wrath  by  sousing 
them  with  cold  water. 

The  simile,  though  a  currish  one,  will  hold  good  in  its 
application  to  the  human  race.  While  the  ladies  in  the 
tea-room  of  the  Fox  Hotel  were  engaged  in  the  light 
snappish  velitation,  or  skirmish,  which  we  have  described, 
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the  gentlemen  who  remained  in  the  parlour  were  more  than 
once  like  to  have  quarrelled  more  seriously. 

We  have  mentioned  the  weighty  reasons  which  induced 
Mr.  Mowbray  to  look  upon  the  stranger  whom  a  general  in- 
vitation had  brought  into  their  society,  with  unfavourable 
prepossessions;  and  these  were  far  from  being  abated  by 
the  demeanour  of  Tjmrel,  which,  though  perfectly  well  bred, 
indicated  a  sense  of  equality,  which  the  young  Laird  of 
St.  Ronan's  considered  as  extremely  presumptuous. 

As  for  Sir  Bingo,  he  already  began  to  nourish  the  genuine 
hatred  always  entertained  by  a  mean  spirit  against  an  anta- 
gonist before  whom  it  is  conscious  of  having  made  a  dishon- 
ourable retreat.  He  forgot  not  the  manner,  look,  and  tone, 
with  which  Tyrrel  had  checked  his  unauthorised  intrusion ; 
and  though  he  had  sunk  beneath  it  at  the  moment,  the 
recollection  rankled  in  his  heart  as  an  affront  to  be  avenged. 
As  he  drank  his  wine,  courage,  the  want  of  which  was,  in 
his  more  sober  moments,  a  check  upon  his  bad  temper,  began 
to  inflame  his  malignity,^  and  he  ventured  upon  several  occa- 
sions to  show  his  spleen,  by  contradicting  Tyrrel  more  flatly 
than  good  manners  permitted  upon  so  short  an  acquaintance, 
and  without  any  provocation.  Tyrrel  saw  his  ill  humour  and 
despised  it,  as  that  of  an  overgrown  schoolboy,  whom  it  was 
not  worth  his  while  to  answer  according  to  his  folly. 

One  of  the  apparent  causes  of  the  Baronet's  rudeness 
was  indeed  childish  enough.  The  company  were  talking  of 
shooting,  the  most  animating  topic  of  conversation  among 
Scottish  country  gentlemen  of  the  younger  class,  and  Tyrrel 
had  mentioned  something  of  a  favourite  setter,  an  uncom- 
monly handsome  dog,  from  which  he  had  been  for  some 
time  separated,  but  which  he  expected  would  rejoin  him 
in  the  course  of  next  week. 

"  A  setter ! "  retorted  Sir  Bingo,  with  a  sneer ;  "  a  pointer 
I  suppose  you.  mean  ?  " 
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"  No,  fik,"  said  Tyrrel ;  "  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the 
difference  betwixt  a  setter  and  a  pointer,  aod  I  know  the 
old-fashioned  setter  is  beooixie  unfashionable  among  modern 
sportsmen.  But  I  love  my  dog  as  a  companioa,  as  well  as 
for  his  merits  in  the  Held;  and  a  setter  is  more  sagacious* 
more  attached,  and  fitter  for  his  place  on  the  hearth-rug, 
than  a  pointer — not,"  he  added,  "from  any  deficiency  of 
intellects  on  the  pointer's  part,  but  he  is  generally  so 
abused  while  in  the  management  of  brutal  breakers  and 
groodms,  thajt  he  loses  all  excepting  his  professional  accom- 
plishments, of  finding  and  standii^  steady  to  gam.e.'' 

"And  who  the  d— 1  desires  he  should  have  more?"  said 
Sir  Bingo. 

"Many  people,  Sir  Bingo,"  replied  Tyrrel,  "have  been 
of  opinion,  that  both  dogs  aad  ixien  may  follow  sport  in- 
differently well,  though  they  do  happen,  at  the  same  time, 
to  be  .^  for  mixing  in  friemdly  aoiesooucse  in  society." 

^  That  is  for  licking  ta?enchers,  and  scratching  c<^per,  I 
suppose/'  said  the  Baronet  sotia  wee  ;  and  added,  in  a  louder 
and  naoce  distinct  tone, — "He  never  before  heaxd  that  a 
setter  was  fit  to  follow  aay  man's  heeh  but  a  poacher's." 

"You  kmow  it  now  then,  Sir  Bingo,"  an&weied  Tyrrd ; 
"and  I  hope  you  will  not  fall  into  so  ^reat  a  mistake  again." 

The  Peacemaker  here  seemed  to  think  his  ^interference 
necessary,  and,  sisrmoimting  his  taciturnity,  made  the  follow- 
ing pithy  speech .: — "  By  Cot !  axKl  do  you  see,  as  you  are 
looking  for  my  opinion,  I  think  there  is  no  dispute  in  the 
matter — -because  by  Cot  1  it  occurs  to  aa^  d'ye  «ee,  that  ye 
are  both  eight,  by  Cot !  It  may  do  fery  weU  for  my  excellent 
friend  Sir  Bingo,  who  hath  stables,  and  kennels,  and  what 
not,  to  maintain  the  six  filthy  prutes  that  are  yelping  and 
yowling  all  the  tay,  and  all  the  neight  top,  under  my  window, 
by  Cot  I — And  if  they  are  yelping  and  yowling  there,  may  I 
never  die  but  I  wish  they  were  yelping  and  yowling  some- 
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where  else.  But  then  there  is  many  a  man  who  may  be  as 
cood  a  gentleman  at  the  bottom  as.  my  worthy  friend  Sir 
Bingo,  though  it  may  be  that  he  i&  poor ;,  and  if  he  is  poor — 
and  as  if  it  might  be  my  own  case,  or  that  of  this  honest 
gentleman,  Mr.  Tirl,,  is  that  a  reason  or  a  law,  that  he  is  not 
to  keep  a  prute  of  a  tog,  to  help  him  to  take  his  sports  and. 
his  pleasures  ;  and  if  he  has  not  a  stable  or  a  kenmel  to  put 
the  crature  into,  must  he  not  keep  it  in  his  pit  of  ped-room, 
or  upon  his  parlour  hearth,  seeing  that.  Luckie  Dods  would 
make  the  kitchen  too  hot  for  the  paist — and  so,  if  Mr.  Tirl 
finds  a  setter  more  fitter  for  his  purpose  than  a  pointer, 
by  Cot,  I  know  no  law  against  it,  else  may  I  never  die  the 
black  death." 

If  this,  oration  appear  rather  long  for  the  occasion,  the 
reader  must  recollect  that  Captain  MacTurk  had  in  all  pro- 
bability the  trouble  of  translating  it  from  the  periphrastic 
language  of  Ossian,  in  which  it  was  originally  conceived  in 
his  own  mind. 

The  Man  of  Law  replied  to  the  Man  of  Peace,  "  Ye  are 
mistaken  iosL  ance  in  your  life,  Captain,  for  there  is  a  law 
against  setters ;  and  I  will  undertake  to  prove  them  to  be 
the  'lying  dogs'  which  are  mentioned  in  the  auld  Scots 
statute,  and  which  all  and  sundry  are  discharged  to  keep^ 
under  a  penalty  of " 

Here  the  Captain  broke  in,  with  a  very  solemn  mien  and 
dignified  manner — "  By  Cot  I  Master  Meiklewham,  and  I 
shall  be  asking  what  you  mean  by  talking  to  me  of  peing 
mistaken,  and  apout  lying  togs,  sir — pecause  I  would,  have 
you  to  know,  and  to  pelieve,  and  to  very  well  consider,,  that 
I  never  was  mistaken  in  my  life,  sir,  unless,  it  was  when  I  took 
you  for  a  geiUleman." 

"No'  offence,.  Captain,"  said  Mr»  Meiklewham;  "dinna 
break  the  wand  of  peace,  man,  you  that  should  be  the  first 
to  keep  it. — He  is  as  cankered;,"  continued  the  Man.  of  Law, 
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apart  to  his  patron,  "  as  an  auld  Hieland  terrier,  that  snaps 
at  whatever  comes  near  it — but  I  tell  you  ae  thing,  St. 
Ronan's,  and  that  is  on  saul  and  conscience,  that  I  believe 
this  is  the  very  lad  Tirl,  that  I  raised  a  summons  against  be- 
fore the  justices — him  and  another  hempie — in  your  father's 
time,  for  shooting  on  the  Spring  wellhead  muirs." 

"The  devil  you  did,  Mick  !  *'  replied  the  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
also  aside ; — "  Well,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  giving  me  some 
reason  for  the  ill  thoughts  I  had  of  him — I  knew  he  was 
some  trumpery  scamp — FU  blow  him,  by " 

"Whisht — stop — hush — baud  your  tongue,  St.  Ronan's — 
keep  a  calm  sough — ye  see,  I  intented  the  process,  by  your 
worthy  father's  desire,  before  the  Quarter  Sessions — but  I  ken 
na — The  auld  sheriff-clerk  stood  the  lad's  friend — and  some 
of  the  justices  thought  it  was  but  a  mistake  of  the  marches, 
and  sae  we  couldna  get  a  judgment — ^and  your  father  was 
very  ill  of  the  gout,  and  I  was  feared  to  vex  him,  and  so 
I  was  fain  to  let  the  process  sleep,  for  fear  they  had  been 
assoilzied. — Sae  ye  had  better  gang  cautiously  to  wark,  St. 
Ronan's,  for  though  they  were  summoned,  they  were  not 
convict." 

"Could  you  not  take  up  the  action  again?"  said  Mr. 
Mowbray. 

"  Whew  !  it's  been  prescribed  sax  or  seeven  year  syne.  It 
is  a  great  shame,  St.  Ronan's,  that  the  Game  Laws,  whilk  are 
the  very  best  protection  that  is  left  to  country  gentlemen 
against  the  encroachment  of  their  inferiors,  rin  sae  short  a 
course  of  prescription — a  poacher  may  just  jink  ye  back  and 
forward  like  a  flea  in  a  blanket  (wi'  pardon), — hap  ye  out  of 
ae  county  and  into  anither  at  their  pleasure,  like  pyots — and 
unless  you  get  your  thumb-nail  on  them  in  the  very  nick  o* 
time,  ye  may  dine  on  a  dish  of  prescription,  and  sup  upon  an 
absolvitor." 

"  It  is  a  shame  indeed,"  said  Mowbray,  turning  from  his 
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confident  and  agent,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  company 
in  general,  yet  not  without  a  peculiar  look  directed  to  TyrreL 

"  What  is  a  shame,  sir  ?  "  said  Tyrrel,  conceiving  that  the 
observation  was  particularly  addressed  to  him. 

"  That  we  should  have  so  many  poachers  upon  our  muirs, 
sir,"  answered  St.  Ronan^s.  "I  sometimes  regret  having 
countenanced  the  Well  here,  when  I  think  how  many  guns 
it  has  brought  on  my  property  every  season." 

"  Hout  fie  !  hout  awa,  St.  Ronan's ! "  said  his  Man  of  Law  ; 
"  no  countenance  the  Waal  ?  What  would  the  country-side 
be  without  it,  I  would  be  glad  to  ken  ?  It's  the  greatest  im- 
provement that  has  been  made  on  this  country  since  the  year 
forty-five.  Na,  na,  it's  no  the  Waal  that's  to  blame  for  the 
poaching  and  delinquencies  on  the  game. — We  maun  to  the 
Aultoun  for  the  howf  of  that  kind  of  cattle.  Our  rules  at  the 
Waal  are  clear  and  express  against  trespassers  on  the  game." 

"  I  can't  think,"  said  the  Squire,  "  what  made  my  father 
sell  the  property  of  the  old  change-house  yonder,  to  the  hag 
that  keeps  it  open  out  of  spite,  I  think,  and  to  harbour 
poachers  and  vagabonds  ! — I  cannot  conceive  what  made 
him  do  so  foolish  a  thing  1 " 

"Probably  because  your  father  wanted  money,  sir,"  said 
Tyrrel  dryly ;  "  and  my  worthy  landlady  Mrs.  Dods  had  got 
some. — You  know,  I  presume,  sir,  that  I  lodge  there  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sir,"  replied  Mowbray,  in  a  tone  betwixt  scorn  and 
civility,  "  you  cannot  suppose  the  present  coippany  is  alluded 
to;  I  only  presumed  to  mention  as  a  fact,  that  we  have 
been  annoyed  with  unqualified  people  shooting  on  our 
grounds,  without  either  liberty  or  license. — And  I  hope  to 
have  her  sign  taken  down  for  it — that  is  all. — There  was  the 
same  plague  in  my  father's  days,  I  think,  Mick  ?  " 

But  Mr.  Meiklewham,  who  did  not  like  Tyrrel's  looks  so 
well  as  to  induce  him  to  become  approver  on  the  occasion, 
replied  with  an  inarticulate  grunt,  addressed  to  the  company. 
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and  a  private  admonition  to  his  patron's  own  ear,  "to  let 
sleeping  dogs  lie." 

"  I  can  scarce  forbear  the  fellow,"  said  St  Rasnaai's .;  "  and 
yet  I  cannot  well  tell  where  my  dislike  to  him  lies — but  it 
would  be  d — d  iblly  to  turn  out  with  him  for  nothing;  and 
so,  honest  Mkk,  I  will  be  as  quiet  as  I  can," 

"  And  that  you  may  be  so,"  said  Meikleiwham,  "  I  think 
you  had  best  take  no  more  wine." 

"I  think  so  too,"  said  the  Squire  ;"£!»:  each  glass* I  drink 
in  his  company  gives  me  the  heartburn — yet  the  man  is  not 
different  from  other  raffs  either — but  there  is  a  something 
about  him  intolerable  to  me." 

So  saying,  he  pushed  back  his  chair  from  the  table,  and — 
regis  ad  exemplar — ^after  the  pattern  of  the  Laird,  aU  the 
company  arose. 

Sir  Bingo  got  up  with  .reluctance,  whijch  he  testified  fay  two 
or  three  dteep  growls,  as  he  foUow-ed  the  rest  lof  the  company 
into  the  outer  apartment,  which  served  as  an  jentrance-hall, 
and  divided  the  dining-parlour  ifrom  the  tea-orooim,  as  it  was 
called.  Here,  while  the  party  were  assuming  their  hats,  for 
the  purpose  of  joining  the  ladies*  society  (which  old-fashioned 
folk  used  only  to  take  i^  for  that  of  going  into  the  op^i  air), 
Tyrrel  asked  a  smart  footman,  w:ho  stood  near,  to  hand  htm 
the  hat  which  lay  on  the  table  beyond 

"Call  your  own  servant,  sir,"  answered  the  fellow,  with 
the  true  insolence  of  a  pamjpered  menial. 

"Your  master,"  answered  Tyrrel,  "ought  to  have  taught 
you  good  manners,  my  friend,  before  bringing  you  hiere." 

"  Sir  Bingo  Binks  is  my  master,"  said  the  fellow,  in  the 
same  insolent  tone  as  befotie. 

"  Now  for  it,  Bingie,"  said  Mowbray,  who  was  aware  that 
the  Baronet's  pot-courage  had  arriived  at  fighting  pitch. 

"Yes ! "  said  Sir  Bingo  alcttid,  and  .more  articulately  than  usual 
— "The  fellow  is  my  servant — what  has  any  one  to  say  to  it?" 
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**I  at  least  have  my  mouth  stopped^"  answered  Tyrrel, 
with  perfect  compoaHUJC.  •*  I  should  have  beent  surprised  to 
have  found  Sic  Biiogo's  servant  better  bred  than  himself." 

"  What  d'ye,  mean  by  that,,  sir  ? "  said  Sir  Bingo,  coming 
up  in  an;  offiensive  attitude,  for  he  wa»  no  mean  pupil  of  the 
Fives-Court — "What  d'ye  mean  by  that?  D — n  you,  sir! 
I'll  serve  yon  out  before  you  cam  say  dumpling." 

"And  ly  Sk  Bir^o,  unless  you  presently  lay  aside  that 
look  and  manner,  will  knock  you  down  before  you  can  cry 
help." 

The  visitor  held  in  his  band  a  slip  of  oak,  with  which  he 
gave  a  fiounsh,  that,  however  slight,  intimated  some  ac- 
qiuaimtance  with  the  noble  art  of  single-stick.  From  this 
demonatratioai  Sir  Bingo*  thought  it  prudent  somewhat  to 
recoil^,  though  backed  by  a  party  of  friends,  who,  in  their 
zeal  for  his  honour,  would  rather  have  seen  his  bones:  broken 
in  conflict  bold,  than  his  honour  injured  by  a  discredatable 
retreat;  and  Tyrrel  seemed  to  have  some  inclination  to 
indulge  them.  But,  at  the  very  instant  when  his  hand  was 
raised  with  a  motion  of  no  doubtful  import,  a  whispering 
voice,  close  tO'  his  ear,  pronounced  the  emphatic  words. — 
"  Are  you  a  man  ?  " 

Not  the  thrilling  tone  with  which  our  ininritablc  Siddons 
used  to  electrify  the  scenes  when  she  uttered  the  same 
whisper,  ever  had  a  more  pt^werfuV  eflfect  upon  an  auditor, 
than  had  these  unexpected  sounds  on  him,  to  whom  they 
were  now  addressed.  Tyrrel  forgot  everything — bis  quarrel 
— the  circumstances  in  whichi  he  was  piajced — the  company. 
The  crowd  was  to  him  at  once  amnihilated,  and  life  seemed 
to  have  no  other  object  than  to.  follow  the  person  who  had 
spoken.  But  suddenly  as  he  turned^  the  diss^pearaince  of 
the  monitor  was  at.  least  equally  so^.  for,  amid  the  group  of 
commonplace  countenances  by  whdch  be  was  sunxxunded, 
there  was  none  which  assorted  tat  tiae  tone  and  wonds,  which 
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possessed  such  a  power  over  him.  "  Make  way,"  he  said  to 
those  who  surrounded  him ;  and  it  was  in  the  tone  of  one 
who  was  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  make  way  for  himself 

Mr.  Mowbray,  of  St.  Ronan's,  stepped  forward.  "  Come, 
sir,"  said  he,  "this  will  not  do — ^you  have  come  here,  a 
stranger  among  us,  to  assume  airs  and  dignities,  which,  by 
G — d,  would  become  a  duke,  or  a  prince !  We  must  know 
who  or  what  you  are,  before  we  permit  you  to  carry  your 
high  tone  any  farther." 

This  address  seemed  at  once  to  arrest  Tyrrel's  anger, 
and  his  impatience  to  leave  the  company.  He  turned  to 
Mowbray,  collected  his  thoughts  for  an  instant,  and  then 
answered  him  thus  : — "  Mr.  Mowbray,  I  seek  ho  quarrel  with 
any  one  here — with  you,  in  particular,  I  am  most  unwilling 
to  have  any  disagreement.  I  came  here  by  invitation,  not 
certainly  expecting  much  pleasure,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
supposing  myself  secure  from  incivility.  In  the  last  point,  I 
find  myself  mistaken,  and  therefore  wish  the  company  good- 
night.    I  must  also  make  my  adieu  to  the  ladies." 

So  saying,  he  walked  several  steps,  yet,  as  it  seemed,  rather 
irresolutely,  towards  the  door  of  the  card-room — and  then,  to 
the  increased  surprise  of  the  company,  stopped  suddenly, 
and  muttering  something  about  the  "  unfitness  of  the  time," 
turned  on  his  heel,  and  bowing  haughtily,  as  there  was  way 
made  for  him,  walked  in  the  opposite  direction  towards  the 
door  which  led  to  the  outer  hall. 

"  D — n  me.  Sir  Bingo,  will  you  let  him  off?  "  said  Mowbray, 
who  seemed  to  delight  in  pushing  his  friend  into  new  scrapes 
— "  To  him,  man — to  him — he  shows  the  white  feather." 

Sir  Bingo,  thus  encouraged,  planted  himself  with  a  look  of 
defiance  exactly  between  Tyrrel  and  the  door ;  upon  which 
the  retreating  guest,  bestowing  on  him  most  emphatically 
the  epithet  Fool,  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  flung  him  out 
of  his  way  with  some  violence. 
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"I  am  to  be  found  at  the  Old  Town  of  St.  Ronan*s  by 
whomsoever  has  any  concern  with  me." — Without  waiting 
the  issue  of  this  aggression  farther  than  to  utter  these 
words,  Tyrrel  left  the  hotel.  He  stopped  in  the  courtyard, 
however,  with  the  air  of  one  uncertain  whither  he  intended 
to  go,  and  who  was  desirous  to  ask  some  question,  which 
seemed  to  die  upon  his  tongue.  At  length  his  eye  fell  upon 
a  groom,  who  stood  not  far  from  the  door  of  the  inn,  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  a  handsome  pony,  with  a  side-saddle. 

"  Whose "  said  Tyrrel — but  the  rest  of  the  question  he 

seemed  unable  to  utter. 

The  man,  however,  replied,  as  if  he  had  heard  the  whole 
interrogation. — "Miss  Mowbray's,  sir,  of  St.  Ronan's — she 
leaves  directly — and  so  I  am  walking  the  pony — a  clever 
thing  for  a  lady." 

"  She  returns  to  Shaws-Castle  by  the  Buck-stane  road  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so,  sir,"  said  the  groom.  "  It  is  the  nighest, 
and  Miss  Clara  cares  little  for  rough  roads.  Zounds  !  She 
can  spank  it  over  wet  and  dry." 

Tyrrel  turned  away  from  the  man,  and  hastily  left  the 
hotel — not,  however,  by  the  road  which  led  to  the  Aultoun, 
but  by  a  footpath  among  the  natural  copsewood,  which, 
following  the  course  of  the  brook,  intersected  the  usual  horse 
road  to  Shaws-Castle,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Mowbray,  at  a  romantic 
spot  called  the  Buck-stane. 

In  a  small  peninsula,  formed  by  a  winding  of  the  brook, 
was  situated,  on  a  rising  hillock,  a  large  rough-hewn  pillar 
of  stone,  said  by  tradition  to  commemorate  the  fall  of  a  stag 
of  unusual  speed,  size,  and  strength,  whose  flight  after  having 
lasted  through  a  whole  summer's  day,  had  there  terminated 
in  death,  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  some  ancient  Baron  of 
St.  Ronan's,  and  of  his  stanch  hounds.  During  the  periodi- 
cal cuttings  of  the  copse,  which  the  necessities  of  the  family 
of  St  Ronan's  brought  round  more  frequently  than  Ponty 
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would  have  recommended,  some  oaks  had  been  spared  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  massive  obelisk,  (dd  enough  perhaps 
to  have  heard  the  whoop  and  halloo  which  followed  the  fall 
of  the  stag,  and  to  have  witnessed  the  raising  of  the  rude 
monument,  by  which  that  great  event  was  commemorated 
These  trees,  with  their  biK>ad  spreading  boughs,  made  a 
twilight  even  of  noonday ;  and,  now  that  the  sun  was  ap- 
proaching its  setting  point,  their  shade  already  antidpated 
night.  This  was  especially  the  case  where  three  or  four  of 
them  stretched  their  arms  over  a  deep  gully,  through  which 
winded  the  horse-path  to  Shaws-Castlc,  at  a  podnt  about  a 
pistol-shot  distant  from  the  Buck-stane.  As  the  principal 
access  to  Mr.  Mowbray's  mansion  was  by  a  carriage-way, 
which  passed  in  a  different  direction,  the  present  path  was 
left  almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  full  of  large  stones,  aind 
broken  by  gullies,  delightful,  from  the  varied  character  of  its 
banks,  to  the  picturesque  traveller,  and  most  inconvenient, 
nay  dangerous,  to  him  who  had  a  stumbling  horse. 

The  footpath  to  the  Buck-stane,  which  here  joined  the 
bridle-road,  had  been  constructed,  at  the  expense  of  a  sub- 
scription, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Winterblossom,  who  had 
taste  enough  to  see  the  beauties  of  this  secluded  spot,  which 
was  exactly  such  as  in  earlier  times  might  have  harboured  the 
ambush  of  some  marauding  chief.  This  recollection  had 
not  escaped  Tyrrel,  to  whom  the  whole  scenery  waa  familiar, 
who  now  hastened  to  the  spot,  as  one  which  peculiarly  suited 
his  present  purpose.  He  sat  down  by  one  of  the  laiger  pro- 
jecting trees,  and,  screened  by  its  enormous  branches  frosn 
observation,  was:  enabled  to  watch  the  road  from:  the  hotel 
for  a  great  part  of  its  extent,  while  he.  was  himself  invisible 
to  any  who  might  travel  upc»i  it. 

Meanwhile  his  sudden  departure  excited  a  considierable 
sensation  among  the  party  whom  he  had  just  left,  and  who 
were  induced  to   form  conclusions  not  very   favourable  to 
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his  character.  Sir  Kngo,  in  particular,  blustei^d  loudly  and 
mcK^e  loudly,  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  distance  betwixt 
himself  and  iiis  antagonist,  declaring  his  resolution  to  be  re- 
venged on  the  scoundrel  for  his  insolence — to  drive  him  from 
the  neighbourhood, — and  I  know  not  what  other  menaces 
of  fonuidabie  import  The  devil,  in  the  old  stories  of 
diablerie^  was  always  sure  to  start  mp  at  the  elbow  of  a«y 
one  who  nursed  diabolical  purposes,  and  only  wanted  a  little 
backing  from  the  fcml  fiend  to  carry  his  imaginations  into 
action.  The  nobk  Q^>tain  MacTurk  had  so  far  this  pro- 
perty of  his  infernal  majesty,  that  the  least  hint  of  an  ap- 
proaching quarrel  drew  him  always  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
party  concerned.  He  was  now  at  Sir  Bingo's  side,  and  was 
taking  his  own  view  of  the  matter,  in  his  character  of  peace- 
maker. 

"  By  Cot !  and  it's  very  exceedingly  true,  my  goot  frieriid. 
Sir  Binco — and  as  you  say,  it  concerns  your  botK)ur,  and  Ihe 
honour  of  the  plaice,  and  credit  and  chamcter  of  the  whole 
company,  by  Got !  that  tiiis  matter  be  properly  looked  after ; 
for,  as  I  think,  he  laid  hands  on  your  body,  my  excellent 
goot  friend." 

"Hands,  Captain  MacTm-k!"  exclaimed  Sir  Bingo,  in 
some  confiision ;  "  no,  blast  him — not  so  bad  as  that  neither 
— if  he  had,  I  should  have  handed  him  over  the  window — 

but,  by ,  the  fellow  had  the  impudence  to  offer  to  collar 

me — I  had  just  sitepped  back  to  square  at  him,  when,  curse 
me,  the  blackguard  ran  away." 

"Right,  vara  right,  Sdr  Bingo,"  said  the  Man  of  Law,  "a 
vara  perfect  blackguard,  a  poaching  soming  sort  of  fellow, 
that  I  will  hare  scourcd  out  of  the  country  before  he  be 
three  days  aulder.  Fash  you  your  beard  nae  farther  about 
the  matter.  Sir  Bongo. " 

"  By  Cot !  but  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Meikiewham,"  said  the 
Man  of  Peace,  with  great  solemnity  of  visage,  "  that  you  are 
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scalding  your  lips  in  other  folk's  kale,  and  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  credit,  and  honour,  and  respect  of  this  com- 
pany, at  the  Well  of  St.  Ronan's,  that  Sir  Bingo  goes  by  more 
competent  advice  than  yours  upon  the  present  occasion,  Mr. 
Meiklewham ;  for  though  your  counsel  may  do  very  well  in 
a  small-debt  court,  here,  do  you  see,  Mr.  Meiklewham,  is  a 
question  of  honour,  which  is  not  a  thing  in  your  line,  as  I 
take  it." 

"  No,  before  George !  is  it  not,"  answered  Meiklewham ; 
"  e'en  take  it  all  to  yoursell,  Captain,  and  meikle  ye  are  likely 
to  make  on't." 

"Then,"  said  the  Captain,  "Sir  Binco,  I  will  beg  the 
favour  of  your  company  to  the  smoking-room,  where  we 
may  have  a  cigar  and  a  glass  of  gin- twist ;  and  we  will  con- 
sider how  the  honour  of  the  company  must  be  supported  and 
uph olden  upon  the  present  conjuncture." 

The  Baronet  complied  with  this  invitation,  as  much, 
perhaps,  in  consequence  of  the  medium  through  which  the 
Captain  intended  to  convey  his  warlike  counsels,  as  for 
the  pleasure  with  which  he  anticipated  the  result  of  thes6 
counsels  themselves.  He  followed  the  military  step  of  his 
leader,  whose  stride  was  more  stiff,  and  his  form  more 
perpendicular,  when  exalted  by  the  consciousness  of  an 
approaching  quarrel,  to  the  smoking-room,  where,  sighing  as 
he  lighted  his  cigar,  Sir  Bingo  prepared  to  listen  to  the  words 
of  wisdom  and  valour,  as  they  should  flow  in  mingled  stream 
from  the  lips  of  Captain  MacTurk. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  company  joined  the  ladies. 
"  Here  has  been  Clara,"  said  Lady  Penelope  to  Mr.  Mow- 
bray ;  "  here  has  been  Miss  Mowbray  among  us,  like  the 
ray  of  a  sun  which  does  but  dazzle  and  die." 

"  Ah,  poor  Clara,"  said  Mowbray ;  "  I  thought  I  saw  her 
thread  her  way  through  the  crowd  a  little  while  since,  but  I 
was  not  sure." 
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**  Well,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  "  she  has  asked  us  all  up  to 
Shaws-Castle  on  Thursday,  to  a  dejeHner  d  la  fourchette — I 
trust  you  confirm  your  sister's  invitation,  Mr.  Mowbray  ?  " 

"Certainly,  Lady  Penelope,"  replied  Mowbray;  "and  I 
am  truly  glad  Clara  has  had  the  grace  to  think  of  it — Hov/ 
we  shall  acquit  ourselves  is  a  different  question,  for  neither 
she  nor  I  are  much  accustomed  to  play  host  or  hostess." 

"  Oh !  it  will  be  delightful,  I  am  sure,"  said  Lady  Pene- 
lope ;  "  Clara  has  a  grace  in  everything  she  does ;  and 
you,  Mr.  Mowbray,  can  be  a  perfectly  well-bred  gentleman — 
when  you  please." 

"That  qualification  is  severe — Well — good  manners  be 
my  speed — I  will  certainly  please  to  do  my  best,  when  I  see 
your  ladyship  at  Shaws-Castle,  which  has  received  no  com- 
pany this  many  a  day. — Clara  and  I  have  lived  a  wild  life  of 
it,  each  in  their  own  way." 

"Indeed,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  said  Lady  Binks,  "if  I  might 
presume  to  speak — I  think  you  do  suffer  your  sister  to  ride 
about  a  little  too  much  without  an  attendant.  I  know  Miss 
Mowbray  rides  as  woman  never  rode  before,  but  still  an 
accident  may  happen." 

"  An  accident  ?  "  replied  Mowbray — "  Ah,  Lady  Binks  ! 
accidents  happen  as  frequently  when  ladies  have  attendants 
as  when  they  are  without  them." 

Lady  Binks,  who,  in  her  maiden  state,  had  cantered  a 
good  deal  about  these  woods  under  Sir  Bingo's  escort, 
coloured,  looked  spiteful,  and  was  silent. 

"Besides,"  said  John  Mowbray,  more  lightly,  "where  is 
the  risk,  after  all?  There  are  no  wolves  in  our  woods  to 
eat  up  our  pretty  Red-Riding  Hoods ;  and  no  lions  either — 
except  those  of  Lady  Penelope's  train." 

"  Who  draw  the  car  of  Cybele,"  said  Mr.  Chatterly. 

Lady  Penelope  luckily  did  not  understand  the  allusion, 
which  was  indeed  better  intended  than  imagined. 
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"  Apropos ! "  she  said ;  "  what  have  you  done  with  the 
great  lion  of  the  day?  I  see  Mr.  Tyrrel  nowhere — Is  he 
finishing  an  additional  bottle  with  Sir  Bingo?" 

"  Mr.  Tyrrel*  madam,"  said  Mowbray,.  "  has  acted  stBcces- 
sively  the  lion  sampant,,  and  the  lion(  passant :  he  has  been 
quarrelsome,  and  he  has  run  away — ^fled  from  the  ire  of 
your  doughty  knight,  Lady  Binks," 

"  I  am  sure  I  hope  not,"  said  Lady  Binks ;  "  my  Cheva- 
lier's unsuccessful  campaigns  have  been  unable  to  overcome 
his  taste  for  quarrelsr—a  victory  would  make  a  fighting-man 
of  him  for  life." 

"That  inconvenience  might  bring  it«  own  consolations," 
said  Winterblossom,  apart  tp  Mowbray;  " quarrelleirs  do 
not  usually  live  long." 

"No,  no,"  replied  Mowbray,  "the  lady's  despair  which 
broke  out  just  now,  even  in  her  own  despite,  is  quite  natural 
— ^absolutely  legitimate.  /Sir  Bingo  will  give  her  no  chance 
that  way." 

Mowbray  then  made  his  bow  ta  Lady  Penelope,  and  in 
answer  to  her  request  that  he  would  join  the  ball  or  the 
card-table,  observed,  that  he  had  no  time  to  lose;  that  the 
heads  of  the  old  domestics  at  Shaws-Castle  would  be  by 
this  time  absolutely  turned,  by  the  apprehensions:  of  what 
Thursday  was  to  bring  forth.;  and  that  as  Clara  would 
certainly  give  no  directions  for  the  proper  arrangements,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  take  that  trouble  himself. 

"  If  you  ride  smartly,"  said  Ladly  Penetopey  "  you  may 
save  even  a  temporary  alarm^.  by  overtaking  Clara,  dear 
creature,  ere  she  gets  home — She  sometimes;  suffers  her  pony 
to  go  at,  will  along  the  lane,  as  slow  as  Betty-  Foy's." 

"  Ah,  but  then,"  said  little  Miss  Digges^  "  Miss.  Mowbuay 
sometimes  gallops  as  if  the  lark  was  a  snaii  to  her  pony — 
and  it  quite  frights  one  to  see  her." 

The  Doctor  touched  Mrs.  Blower,  who  had  approached 
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so  as  to  be  on  the  verge  of  the  genteel  circle,  though  she  did 
not  venture  within  it,— they  exchanged  sagacious  looks,  and 
a  most  pitiful  shake  of  the  head.  I^towbray's  eye  happened 
at  that  moment  to  glance  on  them ;  and  doubtless,  notwith- 
standing their  hasting  to  compose  their  countenances  to  a 
different  expression,  he  comprehended  what  was  passing 
through  their  minds  ;  and  perhaps  it  awoke  a  corresponding 
note  in  his  own.  He  took  his  .hat,  and  with  a  cast  of  thought 
upon  his  countenance  which  it  seldom  wore,  l^t  the  a,part- 
ment  A  moment  afterwards  his  horse's  feet  were  heard 
sporning  the  pavement,  as  he  started  off  at  a  sharp  pax:e, 

"  There  is  something  singular  about  these  Mowbrays  to- 
night," said  Lady  Penelope. — "Clara,  |)oor  dear  angel,  is 
always  particular;  but  I  should  have  thought  Mowbray  had 
too  much  worldly  wisdom  to  be  JEandful. — What  are  you 
consulting  your  sowotnir  for  with  such  attention,  my  dear 
LadyBinks?" 

"Only  for  the  age  of  the  'moon,"  said^er  ladyshipi,  putting 
the  little  tortoiseshell-bound  cailendar  inlto  her  reticule  \  and 
having  done  so,  she  proceeded  to  assist  Lady  Penelope  in 
the  arrangements  for  the  evening. 


CHAPTER   rX. 

THE    MEETING. 

We  meet  as  shadows  in  tiie  land  of  dreams, 
Which  speak  viwt  but  in  signs. 

Anonyvious. 

Behinu)  one  of  the  old  oaks  which  we  have  described  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  shrouding  himself  from  observation  like  a 
hunter  watchmg  for  his  game,  or  aaii  Indian  for  his  enemy, 
but  with  different,  very  different  purpose,  Tynrel  lay  on  Ws 
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breast  near  the  Buck-stane,  his  eye  on  the  horse-road  which 
winded  down  the  valley,  and  his  ear  alertly  awake  to  every 
sound  which  mingled  with  the  passing  breeze,  or  with  the 
ripple  of  the  brook. 

*^To  have  met  her  in  yonder  congregated  assembly  of 
brutes  and  fools  " — ^such  was  a  part  of  his  internal  reflections, 
— "had  been  little  less  than  an  act  of  madness — madness 
almost  equal  in  its  degree  to  that  cowardice  which  has 
hitherto  prevented  my  approaching  her,  when  our  eventful 
meeting  might  have  taken  place  unobserved. — But  now — 
now — my  resolution  is  as  fixed  as  the  place  is  itself  favour- 
able. I  will  not  wait  till  some  chance  again  shall  throw  us 
together,  with  an  hundred  malignant  eyes  to  watch,  and 
wonder,  and  stare,  and  try  in  vain  to  account  for  the  expres- 
sion of  feelings  which  I  might  find  it  impossible  to  suppress^ 
— Hark — hark ! — I  hear  the  tread  of  a  horse — No — it  was 
the  changeful  sound  of  the  water  rushing  over  the  pebbles. 
Surely  she  cannot  have  taken  the  other  road  to  Shaws-Castle  1 
— No — the  sounds  become  distinct — her  figure  is  visible  on 
the  path,  coming  swiftly  forward. — Have  I  the  courage  to 
show,  myself? — I  have — the  hour  is  come,  and  what  must  be 
shall  be." 

Yet  this  resolution  was  scarcely  formed  ere  it  began  to 
fluctuate,  when  he  reflected  upon  the  fittest  manner  of  carry- 
ing it  into  execution.  To  show  himself  at  a  distance,  might 
give  the  lady  an  opportunity  of  turning  back  and  avoiding 
the  interview  which  he  had  determined  upon — to  hide  him- 
self till  the  moment  when  her  horse,  in  rapid  motion,  should 
pass  his  lurking-place,  might  be  attended  with  danger  to  the 
rider — and  while  he  hesitated  which  course  to  pursue,  there 
was  some  chance  of  his  missing  the  opportunity  of  present- 
ing himself  to  Miss  Mowbray  at  all.  He  was  himself  sensible 
of  this,  formed  a  hasty  and  desperate  resolution  not  to  suffer 
the  present  moment  to  escape,  and,  just  as  the  ascent  in- 
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duced  the  pony  to  slacken  its  pace,  Tyrrel  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  defile,  about  six  yards  distant  from  the  young 
lady. 

She  pulled  up  the  reins,  and  stopped  as  if  arrested  by  a 
thunderbolt.—"  Clara  ! "— "  Tyrrel !  "  These  were  the  only 
words  which  were  exchanged  between  them,  until  Tyrrel, 
moving  his  feet  as  slowly  as  if  they  had  been  of  lead,  began 
gradually  to  diminish  the  distance  which  lay  betwixt  them. 
It  was  then  that,  observing  his  closer  approach.  Miss  Mow- 
bray called  out  with  great  eagerness, — "No  nearer — no 
nearer  1 — So  long  have  I  endured  your  presence,  but  if  you 
approach  me  more  closely,  I  shall  be  mad  indeed  1 " 

"What  do  you  fear?"  said  Tyrrel,  in  a  hollow  voice — 
"What  can  you  fear?"  and  he  continued  to  draw  nearer, 
until  they  were  within  a  pace  of  each  other. 

Clara,  meanwhile,  dropping  her  bridle,  clasped  her  hands 
together,  and  held  them  up  towards  Heaven,  muttering,  in  a 
voice  scarcely  audible,  "  Great  God ! — if  this  apparition  be 
formed  by  my  heated  fancy,  let  it  pass  away ;  if  it  be  real, 
enable  me  to  bear  its  presence ! — Tell  me,  I  conjure  you, 
are  you  Francis  Tyrrel  in  blood  and  body,  or  is  this  but 
one  of  those  wandering  visions,  that  have  crossed  my  path 
and  glared  on  me,  but  without  daring  to  abide  my  steadfast 
glance  ?  " 

"  I  am  Francis  Tyrrel,"  answered  he,  "  in  blood  and 
body,  as  much  as  she  to  whom  I  speak  is  Clara  Mowbray." 

"  Then  God  have  mercy  on  us  both  ! "  said  Clara,  in  a 
tone  of  deep  feeling. 

"  Amen  !  "  said  Tyrrel. — "  But  what  avails  this  excess  of 
agitation? — You  saw  me  but  now.  Miss  Mowbray — your 
voice  still  rings  in  my  ears — You  saw  me  but  now — you 
spoke  to  me— and  that  when  I  was  among  strangers — Why 
not  preserve  your  composure,  when  we  are  where  no  human 
eye  can  see — no  human  ear  can  hear  ?  " 
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•*  Is  it  so  ?  "  said  Clara  ,*  "  asid  wa&  it  indeed  youcadf  whom 
I  saw  even  now  ? — I  thoaglM  so,  and  something  I  sadd  at  the 
time — but  my  brain  has  been  but  ill  settled  since  we  last  met 
—But  I  attt  welJ  now — quice  weil— I  have  inivited  att  the 
people  yonder  to  eome  to  Shows-Castle — «xy  brotlber  desired 
me  to  do  it  —  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Mr.  Tyrrel  there— though  I  think  there  is  some  old  grudge 
between  my  brother  and  you/* 

"Alas  !  Clara,  you  mistake.  Your  brother  II  haroe  scarcely 
seen,"  replied  Tyrrel,  mtu:h  distressed,  and!  apparently  un- 
eeittain  in  what  tome  to  address-  her,  which  might  soothe,  and 
not  irritate  her  mental  malady,  of  which  he  could  now  enter- 
tain no  doubt. 

"True — true,"  she  said^  after  a  moment's  reflectioinf,  "my 
brother  was  then  at  college.  It  was  my  father,  my  poor 
father,  whom  yoa  ha^-  some  quarrel  witini  — But  yoni  will 
come  to  ShawS'Castte-  oa  Thursday,,  a-t  two  o'clock  r^— John 
will  be  glad,  to  see  yoti^— he  caio  be  kiwdi  when  he  pkases — 
and  then  we  wi^l  talk  ol  old  times^^I  wmsli  get  on,  to  have 
things  ready^Good  evening."' 

She  would  have  passed  hiwiy  but  he  took  gandy  hold  of 
the  rein  of  her  bridilie.— "  I  wili  walk  with  you:,,  Clara,"  he 
said;  "the  road  is  rough  and  dangeifoas-— yo*»  ooghl:  not  to 
ride  fast. — I  will  walk  along  with  you,  and  we  will  talk'  of 
former  times  nOw>  more  oo«veniently  than  in  company." 

"True— true— very  true,  Mr.  TyrreW-it  shddi  be  ajs  you 
say.  My  brother  obliges  me  sometime*  to  go  into  company 
at  that  hateful  place  down  yonder ;  and  I  do  so  because  he 
likes  it,  and  because  the  folks-  let  me  have  my  own  way,  and 
come  and  go  as  I  list.  Do  you  know,  Tyrrel,  that  very  often 
when  I  am  there,  and  John  has  his  eye  on  me,  I  can  carry 
it  on  as  gaily  as  if  yott  and  I  had  never  met  V 

^\  wouW  to  God  we  never  had,*'  said  Tyrrel,  in  a  trem- 
bling voice,  "  since  this  i&  to  be-  the  end  of  alii " 
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"  And  wherefore  should  not  sorrow  be  the  end  of  sin  and 
of  folly  ?  And  when  did  happiness  come  of  disobedience  ? — 
And  when  did  sound  sleep  visit  a  bloody  pillow  ?  Thmt  is 
whtft  I  say  lo  myself,  Tynrd,  and  that  is  what  you  m«st  learn 
to  say  t<!»,  and  then  you  will  bear  y»oiur  burden  as  cheerfully 
as  I  end^«ie  mime.  If  we  have  i«d  more  tham  our  d*eserts, 
why  should  we  complaua  ? — ^Yoa  are  «hedding  tears,  I  think 
— Is  not  that  childish  ? — They  say  k  is  a  relief — if  so,  weep 
on,  and  I  will  look  another  way." 

Tyrrel  walked  -on  by  the  pony's  side,  in  vain  endeavouring 
to  compose  himself  so  as  to  reply. 

"  Poor  Tyrrel,"  said  Claia,  after  she  had  remained  saient 
for  some  time — "  Poor  Frank  Tyrrel ! — Perhaps  you  will  say 
in  your  turn,  Poor  Clara^-but  I  aim  not  90  poor  in  spirit  as 
you — ^the  blast  may  bend,  but  it  shall  never  break  me." 

There  was  a«Mrther  long  pause;  for  Tyrrel  m^s  unable 
to  detiermine  with  himseif  in  what  strain  he  could  address 
the  unfortunate  young  lady,  without  awakening  recollections 
equally  painful  to  her  feelings,  aaid  ckngerous^  whefa  her 
precarious  state  of  health  was  considered.  At  length  she 
herself  proceeded : — 

**What  needs  ail  this,  Tynrel?— «nd  indeed,  why  came 
you  here  ? — Why  did  I  find  yam  but  now  bcawling  and 
quarrelling  amoiag  the  loudest  of  the  brawlers  and  quarrdtlers 
of  yondcnr  idle  and  dissipa;tod  debauchees  ?— You  were  used 
to  have  more  tewiper— more  sense.  Another  person— ay, 
another  that  yora  and  I  once  fcnew — he  might  have  com- 
mitted such  a  folly,  and  he  wouid  have  acted  perhaps  in 
character— But  yoa,  who  pretend  *o  wisdom— for  shame,  for 
shame ! — And  indeed,  when  we  talk  of  that,  what  wisdom 
was  there  in  coming  hither  at  aill? — or  what  good  purpose 
can  your  remaining  here  serve? — ^Surely  you  need  not  come, 
either  to  renew  your  own  iitihappiness  or  to  augment  mine  ?  " 

'*  To    augment   yours — God   fbrbid  ! "   answered    Tyrrd. 
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'*  No — I  came  hither  only  because,  after  so  many  years  of 
wandering,  I  longed  to  revisit  the  spot  where  all  my  hopes 
lay  buried." 

"Ay — buried  is  the  word,"  she  replied,  "crushed  down 
and  buried  when  they  budded  fairest.  I  often  think  of  it, 
Tyrrel ;  and  there  are  times  when,  Heaven  help  me !  I  can 
think  of  little  else. — Look  at  me — you  remember  what  I  was 
—see  what  grief  and  solitude  have  made  me." 

She  flung  back  the  veil  which  surrounded  her  riding-hat, 
and  which  had  hitherto  hid  her  face.  It  was  the  same 
countenance  which  he  had  formerly  known  in  all  the  bloom 
of  early  beauty  ;  but  though  the  beauty  remained,  the  bloom 
was  fled  for  ever. 

Not  the  agitation  of  exercise — not  that  which  arose  from 
the  pain  and  confusion  of  this  unexpected  interview,  had 
called  to  poor  Clara's  cheek  even  the  momentary  semblance 
of  colour.  Her  complexion  was  marble-white,  like  that  of 
the  finest  piece  of  statuary. 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  "  said  Tyrrel ;  "  can  grief  have  made  such 
ravages  ?  " 

"  Grief,"  replied  Clara,  "  is  the  sickness  of  the  mind,  and 
its  sister  is  the  sickness  of  the  body — they  are  twin-sisters, 
.  Tyrrel,  and  are  seldom  long  separate.  Sometimes  the  body's 
disease  comes  first,  and  dims  our  eyes  and  palsies  our  hands, 
before  the  fire  of  our  mind  and  of  our  intellect  is  quenched. 
But  mark  me — soon  after  comes  her  cruel  sister  with  her 
urn,  and  sprinkles  cold  dew  on  our  hopes  and  on  our 
loves,  our  memory,  our  recollections,  and  our  feelings,  and 
shows  us  that  they  cannot  survive  the  decay  of  our  bodily 
powers." 

"  Alas  ! "  said  Tyrrel,  "  is  it  come  to  this  ?  " 

"To  this,"  she  replied,  speaking  from  the  rapid  and 
irregular  train  of  her  own  ideas,  rather  than  comprehending 
the  purport  of  his  sorrowful  exclamation, — "  to  this  it  must 
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ever  come,  while  immortal  souls  are  wedded  to  the  perish- 
able substance  of  which  our  bodies  are  composed.  There 
is  another  state,  Tyrrel,  in  which  it  will  be  otherwise — God 
grant  our  time  of  enjoying  it  were  come  ! " 

She  fell  into  a  melancholy  pause,  which  Tyrrel  was  afraid 
to  disturb.  The  quick^ness  with  which  she  spoke,  marked 
but  too  plainly  the  irregular  succession  of  thought,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  restrain  the  agony  of  his  own  feelings, 
rendered  more  acute  by  a  thousand  painful  recollections, 
lest,  by  giving  way  to  his  expressions  of  grief,  he  should 
throw  her  into  a  still  more  disturbed  state  of  mind. 

"  I  did  not  think,"  she  proceeded,  "  that  after  so  horrible 
a  separation,  and  so  many  years,  I  could  have  met  you  thus 
calmly  and  reasonably.  But  although  what  we  were  formerly 
to  each  other  can  never  be  forgotten,  it  is  now  ail  over,  and 
-vVe  are  only  friends — Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

Tyrrel  was  unable  to  reply. 

"  But  I  must  not  remain  here,"  she  said,  "  till  the  evening 
grows  darker  on  me. — We  shall  meet  again,  Tyrrel — meet  as 
friends — nothing  more — You  will  come  up  to  Shaws-Castle 
and  see  me  ? — no  need  of  secrecy  now- — my  poor  father  is  in 
his  grave,  and  his  prejudices  sleep  with  him — my  brother 
John  is  kind,  though  he  is  stem  and  severe  sometimes — 
Indeed,  Tyrrel,  I  believe  he  loves  me,  though  he  has  taught 
me  to  tremble  at  his  frown  when  I  am  in  spirits,  and  talk  too 
much— But  he  loves  me,  at  least  I  think  so,  for  I  am  sure  I 
love  him ;  and  I  try  to  go  down  amongst  them  yonder,  and 
to  endure  their  folly,  and  all.  things  considered,  I  do  carry 
on  the  farce  of  life  wonderfully  well — We  are  but  actors,  you 
know,  and  the  world  but  a  stage." 

"  And  ours  has  been  a  sad  and  tragic  scene,"  said  Tyrrel, 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  unable  any  longer  to  refrain 
from  speech. 

"  It  has  indeed — but,  Tyrrel,  when  was  it  otherwise  with 
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engagements  formed  in  youth  and  ia  fblly?  You  and  I 
wt3uM,  you  fcnow^  become  men  and  women,  while  we  were 
yet  scarcely  more  than.  childTeTv— We  have  nin,  white  yet  in 
our  nonage,  through  the  passions  and:  adventures  of  youth, 
and  therefore  we  are  now  edrd  before  oar  day,  and  the  winter 
of  oEurliie  has  come  om  ere  its  summer  wa^  well  begunv — O 
Tynrel !  often,  and  often  have.  I  thowght  of  tljws  1 — Thought 
of  it  often  ?  Alas  !  when  will  the  time  come  that  I  slaall  be 
abie  to  think  of  anything  edse ! " 

Titte  poor  young  woman  sobbed  bitterly,,  and  her  tears 
began  to  flow  with  a  freedom  which  they  had  not  probably 
eojoiyed  for  a.  length  of  Xwdsl.  Tynid  walloed  oa  by  the  side 
of  her  hssrse,  wiiich  now  prosecuited  its  road  homewards, 
unable  ta  devise  a  proper  uwode  of  addressing  the  iwfrfovtmiate 
young  lady^  and  fearing  alike  to*  aiwaken  her  passions,  and  his 
own.  Whatever  he  might  have  proiposed  to  say,  was  discon- 
certed by  the  plain  indications  that  her  miad  was  clouded, 
more  or  less  slightly,  with  a  shade  of  insanitfj  which  deranged, 
thofugh  it  had  not  destroyed,  her  powers  of  jndgroent.. 

At  length  he  asked  hec^  with  as  muchcalmnessr  a^he:  could 
assume — ^if  she  was  contenlsd — if  anght  could  be  done  to 
render  hcc  sitnatoocL  more  easy — if  tbere  was  anght  of  which 
she  could  com^pfcon.  which  he  might  be  able  to  remedy  ?  She 
answered  gfindiy,.  that  she  was  calm  and  resigiwd',.  when  her 
bootiliier  would  p»mrt  her  to  stay  at  hcMne  ;  but  that  when 
she  was  brought  inlio  sociellyy  she  experienced  such  a  dfwknge 
as,  that  which*  the  wsitec  of  tfatr  brook  that  slumbers  in:  a  crys- 
talline pool  of  lh«:  rock  may  be  snpposed  to  feel,  when, 
gilding  fsom  its;  quiet  bed,  it  becomes  ynvoLved  in  the  hurry 
of  the  cataract. 

**  But  my  brother  Mfi)iwbmy,"  she  said,  **^thiiak3.  he  is^  right, 
—and  perhaps  he  is  so.  There  are  tlnings  on  wAiicb:  wc  may 
ponder  too  long ; — and  were  he  mistaken,  why  siboeld  I  not 
oonstraflM  myself  in  order  to  piease  him — there  are  so  few 
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left  Ho  whom  I  caci  now  give  ^iijlier  plea^iir'e  or  pain  ?**— I  am 
a  gay  girl,  too,  in  conversation,  Tyrrel— still  as  gay  for  a 
mon^ent^  (ft8  -when  you  <used  to  chide  me  ibir  my  folly.  So, 
now  I  have  told  you  all,*— I  have  tone  qiviefttaon  to  ask  on 
my  part— one  question — ^if  I  had  Imt  fereath  (to  ask  it — Is  M€ 
still  alive?" 

"  H-e  lives,"  aaaswered  Tyrrel,  »but  in  a  toiae  so  lowj,  that 
nought  but  the  'eager  attentiofi  which  Miss  Mowbray  paid 
c-ovtld  possibly  Ihave  caughi  SHch  feebde  sounds. 

"Lives!"  «he  'CKCflaiiaied.,— "Kves !— he  Hwes,  and  the 
blood  on  your  hand  is  not  then  indelibly  iiaaprinted-^^^O 
Tyarxel,  did  you  but  kaow  the  joy  which  this  assurance 
giv«s  to  isne  J  " 

"Joy!"  (replied  Tyrrel— "joy,  that  the  wretch  livep  M^ho 
has  poisoiaed  our  hap^ioess  (for  ever  ?— iives,  perhaps,  to 
claim  you  for  his  own  ?  " 

"Never,  never  shall  he— da»e  he  do  so,"  replied  Clara 
wildly,  "while  water  can  drown,  while  oords  can  strangle, 
steel  pierce — while  there  is  a  ^ecipice  <m  the  hill,  a  pool  in 
the  river — never — ^never ! " 

"  Be  0ot  -thus  agitafced,  my  -dearest  Ciara,"  said  Tyrrel  j  "  I 
spoke  I  know  not  what — ^he  lives  indeed — but  far  di$tani, 
and,  I  trust,  laever  again  to  revisit  .Scotland." 

He  wQwid  hawe  said  more,  but  that,  agitated  with  fear  or 
passion,  she  >struck  her  heojse  innpiatiently  with  her  ridliag 
whip.  The  ftpifited  animaJ,  IJhus  stimulated,  and  at  the 
same  time  restrained,  became  infcuactahle.,  and  r-eared  so 
much,  that  Tyrcel,  fearful  ©f  the  cottsequeflces,  and  trust- 
ing to  Clara's  skill  a$  a  horsewomaii,  thought  he  best 
consulted  hex  safety  in  letting  go  the  rein.  The  animal 
iastantly  spr*»ng  forward  <im!i  the  brokien  ^nd  hilly  path  at 
a  very  arapid  pace,  and  vt'as  soon  lost  to  Tyr-reVs  anxious 
eyes. 

As  he  stood  ]pondering  whether  he  otjght  not  to  follow 
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Miss  Mowbray  towards  Shaws-Castle,  in  order  to  be  satisfied 
that  no  accident  had  befallen  her  on  the  road,  he  heard  the 
tread  of  a  horse's  feet  advancing  hastily  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, leading  from  the  hotel.  Unwilling  to  be  observed  at 
this  moment,  he  stepped  aside  under  shelter  of  the  under- 
wood, and  presently  afterwards  saw  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St 
Ronan's,  followed  by  a  groom,  ride  hastily  past  his  lurk- 
ing-place, and  pursue  the  same  road  which  had  been  just 
taken  by  his  sister.  The  presence  of  her  brother  seemed 
to  assure  Miss  Mowbray's  safety,  and  so  removed  Tyrrel's 
chief  reason  for  following  her.  Involved  in  deep  and 
melancholy  reflection  upon  what  had  passed,  nearly  satis- 
fied that  his  longer  residence  in  Clara's  vicinity  could  only 
add  to  her  unhappiness  and  his  own,  yet  unable  to  tear 
himself  from  that  neighbourhood,  or  to  relinquish  feelings 
which  had  become  entwined  with  his  heart-strings,  he  re- 
turned to  his  lodgings  in  the  Aultoun,  in  a  state  of  mind 
very  little  to  be  envied. 

Tyrrel,  on  entering  his  apartment,  found  that  it  was  not 
lighted,  nor  were  the  Abigails  of  Mrs.  Dods  quite  so  alert 
as  a  waiter  at  Long's  might  have  been,  to  supply  him  with 
candles.  Unapt  at  any  time  to  exact  much  personal  attend- 
ance, and  desirous  to  shun  at  that  moment  the  necessity  of 
speaking  to  any  person  whatever,  even  on  the  most  trifling 
subject,  he  walked  down  into  the  kitchen  to  supply  himself 
with  what  he  wanted.  He  did  not  at  first  observe  that  Mrs. 
Dods  herself  was  present  in  this  the  very  centre  of  her  em- 
pire, far  less  that  a  lofty  air  of  indignation  was  seated  on 
the  worthy  matron's  brow.  At  first  it  only  vented  itself  in 
broken  soliloquy  and  interjections;  as,  for  example,  "Vera 
bonny  wark  this  ! — vera  creditable  wark,  indeed  ! — a  decent 
house  to  be  disturbed  at  these  hours — Keep  a  public — as 
weel  keep  a  bedlam  ! " 

Finding  these  murmurs  attracted  no  attention,  the  dame 
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placed  herself  betwixt  her  guest  and  the  door,  to  which  he 
was  now  retiring  with  his  lighted  candle,  and  demanded  of 
him  what  was  the  meaning  of  such  behaviour. 

"  Of  what  behaviour,  madam  ?  "  said  her  guest,  repeating 
her  question  in  a  tone  of  sternness  and  impatience  so  un- 
usual with  him,  that  perhaps  she  was  sorry  at  the  moment 
that  she  had  provoked  him  out  of  his  usual  patient  indiffer- 
ence ;  nay,  she  might  even  feel  intimidated  at  the  altercation 
she  had  provoked,  for  the  resentment  of  a  quiet  and  patient 
person  has  always  in  it  something  formidable  to  the  professed 
and  habitual  grumbler.  But  her  pride  was  too  great  to  think 
of  a  retreat,  after  having  sounded  the  signal  for  contest,  and 
so  she  continued,  though  in  a  tone  somewhat  lowered. 

"  Maister  Tirl,  I  wad  but  just  ask  you,  that  are  a  man  of 
sense,  whether  I  hae  ony  right  to  take  your  behaviour  weel  ? 
Here  have  you  been  these  ten  days  and  mair,  eating  the 
best,  and  drinking  the  best,  and  taking  up  the  best  room  in 
my  house ;  and  now  to  think  of  your  gaun  doun  and  taking 
up  with  ydn  idle  harebrained  cattle  at  the  Waal — I  maun 
e'en  be  plain  wi'  ye — I  like  nane  of  the  fair-fashioned  folk 
that  can  say  My  Jo,  and  think  it  no ;  and  therefore " 

"Mrs.  Dods,"  said  Tyrrel,  interrupting  her,  "I  have  no 
time  at  present  for  trifles.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your 
attention  while  I  have  been  in  your  house ;  but  the  disposal 
of  my  time,  here  or  elsewhere,  must  be  according  to  my  own 
ideas  of  pleasure  or  business — If  you  are  tired  of  me  as  a 
guest,  send  in  your  bill  to-morrow." 

"  My  bill ! "  said  Mrs.  Dods ;  "  my  bill  to-morrow !  And 
what  for  no  wait  till  Saturday,  when  it  may  be  cleared  atween 
us,  plack  and  bawbee,  as  it  was  on  Saturday  last  ?  " 

"Well — we  will  talk  of  it  to-morrow,  Mrs.  Dods — Good- 
night."    And  he  withdrew  accordingly. 

Luckie  Dods  stood  ruminating  for  a  moment.  "  The  deiPs 
in  him,"  she  said,  "  for  he  winna  bide  being  thrawn.     And  I 
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think  the  deiFs  in  nae  too  for  thrawiaag:  him^  sic  a  eanny  lad, 
and  sae  gude  a  customer ; — and:  I  am  judging  he  has  some- 
thing on  his  niiflod — want  of'  siller,  it  canaa  be — I  am  sure  if 
I  thought  that,  I  wadam  caire;  abtout  iny  small  thing; — But 
wamt  o'  siller  it.  camiia  be — he  pajra  ower  the  shkiflings  as  if 
Xk&j  were  sclafce  stanes,.  and  that's,  no  the  way  that  folks  part 
with,  their  silieif  wben  there's  but.  little,  oui/t — I  ken,  wed 
enfiugh  how  a  customer  looka  that's  near  the  grmifed  of  the 
purse. — ^Weel  1  I  hope  he  winna  mind,  (anything  of  this 
nonsense  the  mjoom,  adod  I'll  try  to  giaade  my  toi^uer  some- 
thing better. — ^Heghv  sirs !  but,  as,  the  mitaislrer  says,  iu's  an 
unruly  miembcr— -troths  I  am  whiles  ashamed  o't  mysiell*" 


CHAPTER  X. 

RESOUHCES. 

Come,  let.  me  have,  thy  counael*  for  I  need  it ; 
Thou  art  of  those,  who  better  help  their  friends 
With  sage  advice;  than  tteurers  with  gold', 
Of  brawlers)  wkh  their  swoiri&r-.!  11  traat  toi  thee. 
For  I  ask  only  from  thde  words,,  not  deeds- 

The  Devil  hath  nut  his  Match, 

Th®  day  of  which  we  last,  gaver  tha  eyeats  chanced  to  be 
Monday ,v  aad  two  days  therefoHe;  in-tervened.  betwtixt:  it,  and 
thai^  for  which,  the  entertainment  was  fixed,  that  wa&  to 
assemble  in  the  halls  of  the.  Lord  of  the  Manor  the  flower  of 
the  coimpaay  now  afi  St..  Roaaa's  WcH.  The  interval  was 
but.  brief  for  the  preparations  nejecssary  ©ii*.  aar  occasiott  so 
unusual ;  sinee  the  house,-  thoughi  di^lig<btMly  situat-ed^  was 
in  very  indifferentr  repair^,  amdl  for  years  had.  never  received 
any  visitors,  except  wbe»  some;  bdithc  bachdar  or.  fox-hunter 
shared  the  hospitality  of  Mr;  Mowbray;  an-  event  which 
became  daily  mioue  aaad  moue  uncomm^m;  for;,  as  he^  hftBBself 
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almost  .tived  at  tibe  Weli,  he  ^generally  oontvived  to  .receive 
his  aon:\paaia0n8  whece  :it  coijld  be  <lone  wit^»MiJt  esfpetcise  ^ 
hisQsd^  Besides,  (the  iheakh  tof  his  sist^  afiRjirded  sn  urre- 
sista)ble:apf9k>gy  to  ma^  xji  /those  old-fashioaed  .Sool^ifih  gentle- 
imsn,  cdiLOjnight  ^be  rtoo  o^t  (in  the  imdeness^f  iincnre  pmsHtlve 
da3(s)tx)  (Consider  aineod^  house  as  dieir  ^own.  .Mr.  Mow- 
bcay  was  novr^  inowevec,  to  tifue  igivcat  delight  'of  .a41  his  com- 
pani(ngB,  nailed '  d)Own  fay:in\!iil»tiu(Ma  given  land  aco^xbecly  and 
they  iodked  fotwavd  to  (the  acoompldshment  of  ihis  promise, 
Aidth  ithe  '«ageoneBS  ^irhich  the  ^Fospect  of  some  (entertaining 
novel tjr  nearer  fidlB  lio  tpsKiduee  among  lidters. 

A  ^good  deal  x)f  )titKQbk  fdevolrisd  ob  QMEr.  Mcmbnay,  ^and 
his  iferusty  agent  Mr.  MeoklewhoHi,  befone  ■an}r(thtng  ^like 
decewt  ipreparation  trouJd  be  ^ade  for  the  ensuing  enter- 
tainment'; araditfaaey^ere  left  ^o  )thfiir  numsststed  'emdesArours 
by  Clara,  \sdici,  during ,  tboth  Ithe  Tuesday  fflid  Wednesday, 
obstinately  kept  herself  secluded;  nor  could  her  brother, 
ehiier  isythfieatts  »r -flattery,  eaefcart  fpooa  /her  anyiight  con- 
cenadng  her  purpose  on  ^e  .ajppfoaching  and  inuiportant 
Thursday.  T©  «h)  John  Morwbray  jmstice,  he  kwed  his  raster 
as  much  laB  Joe  was  ^capable  of  4oY(ing  lasiyitbilng  but  (himself; 
and  irhen,  m  seveial  aig(an]iemts,  te  had  ithe  morti&catioin  to 
imd  :thHt  she  was  not  to  the  ppe\«ailod  on  to  a^rd  her  assist- 
aime,  Ihe,  without  oomplaint,  x|uietly  set  himself  to  ^do  the 
best  te  could  by  his  owEn  unassisted  judgment  or  opinion 
with  xegaEd  to  the  necessary  pre^ratioois. 

This  was  not,  at  present,  so  feasy  a  >task  as  nmightt  be 
supposed:;  for  Mowbray  was  ambitious  of  tfeiat  character  of 
ton  and  iclegaooe,  which  mascdHne  .faailtiies  alone  are  seldom 
capaible  of  aittraiDiti^  on  )such  momentous  occaisioais.  The 
more  scdid  materials  of  a  ccyllation  \were  indeed  -to  be 
abtainesd  for  inoney  from  (Hhe  next  market  town,  laiaid  were 
purahased  aocondingly ;  but  he  felt  fit  was  likely  to  pnesent 
the  vulgar  plenty  of  »a  fammer-s  feaist,  insliead  of  the  elegant 
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entertainment,  which  might  be  announced  in  a  corner  of 
the  county  paper,  as  given  by  John  Mowbray,  Esq.,  of  Sl 
Ronan's,  to  the  gay  and  fashionable  company  assembled 
at  that  celebrated  spring.  There  was  likely  to  be  all  sorts 
of  error  and  irregularity  in  dishing,  and  in  sending  up ;  for 
Shaws-Castle  boasted  neither  an  accomplished  housekeeper, 
nor  a  kitchenmaid  with  a  hundred  pair  of  hands  to  execute 
her  mandates.  All  the  domestic  arrangements  were  on  the 
minutest  system  of  economy  consistent  with  ordinary  decency, 
except  in  the  stables,  which  were  excellent  and  well  kept 
But  can  a  groom  of  the  stables  perform  the  labours  of  a 
groom  of  the  chambers  ?  or  can  the  game-keeper  arrange  in 
tempting  order  the  Carcasses  of  the  birds  he  has  shot,  strew 
them  with  flowers,  and  garnish  them  with  piquant  sauces? 
It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  a  gallant  soldier  to  act 
as  undertaker,  and  conduct  the  fur\eral  of  the  enemy  he 
has  slain. 

In  a  word,  Mowbray  talked,  and  consulted,  and  advised, 
and  squabbled,  with  the  deaf  cook,  and  a  little  old  man 
whom  he  called  the  butler,  until  he  at  length  perceived  so 
little  chance  of  bringing  order  out  of  confusion,  or  making 
the  least  advantageous  impression  on  such  obdurate  under- 
standings as  he  had  to  deal  with,  that  he  fairly  committed 
the  whole  matter  of  the  collation,  with  two  or  three  hearty 
curses,  to  the  charge  of  the  officials  principally  concerned, 
and  proceeded  to  take  the  state  of  the  furniture  and  apart- 
ments under  his  consideration. 

Here  he  found  himself  almost  equally  helpless;  for  what 
male  wit  is  adequate  to  the  thousand  little  coquetries  prac- 
tised in  such  arrangements  ?  how  can  masculine  eyes  judge 
of  the  degree  of  detni-four  yAi\^  is  to  be  admitted  into  a 
decorated  apartment,  or  discriminate  where  the  broad  light 
should  be  suffered  to  fall  on  a  tolerable  picture,  where  it 
should  be  excluded,  lest  the  stiff  daub  of  a  periwigged  grand- 
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sire  should  become  too  rigidly  prominent  ?  And  if  men  are 
unfit  for  weaving  such  a  fairy  web  of  light  and  darkness 
as  may  best  suit  furniture,  ornaments,  and  complexions, 
how  shall  they  be  adequate  to  the  yet  more  mysterious 
office  of  arranging,  while  they  disarrange,  the  various 
movables  in  the  apartment?  so  that  while  all  has  the  air 
of  negligence  and  chance,  the  seats  are  placed  as  if  they 
had  been  transported  by  a  wish  to  the  spot  most  suitable 
for  accommodation ;  stiffness  and  confusion  are  at  once 
avoided,  the  company  ar^  neither  limited  to  a  formal  circle 
of  chairs,  nor  exposed  to  break  their  noses  over  wandering 
stools;  but  the  arrangements  seem  to  correspond  to  what 
ought  to  be  the  tone  of  the  conversation,  easy,  without 
being  confused,  and  regulated,  without  being  constrained  or 
stiffened. 

Then  how  can  a  clumsy  male  wit  attempt  the  arrangement 
of  all  the  chiffonericy  by  which  old  snuff-boxes,  heads  of 
canes,  pomander  boxes,  lamer  beads,  and  all  the  trash  usually 
found  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  bureaus  of  old-fashioned 
ladies,  may  be  now  brought  into  play,  by  throwing .  them, 
carelessly  grouped  with  other  unconsidered  trifles,  such  as 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  windows  of  a  pawnbroker's  shop,  upon 
a  marble  encognure^  or  a  mosaic  work-table,  thereby  turning 
to  advantage  the  trash  and  trinketry,  which  all  the  old  maids 
or  magpies,  who  have  inhabited  the  mansion  for  a  century, 
have  contrived  to  accumulate.  With  what  admiration  of  the 
ingenuity  of  the  fair  artist  have  I  sometimes  pried  into  these 
miscellaneous  groups  of  pseudo-bijouterie^  and  seen  the  great 
grandsire's  thumb-ring  couchant  with  the  coral  and  bells 
of  the  first-born — and  the  boatswain's  whistle  of  some  old 
naval  uncle,  or  his  silver  tobacco-box,  redolent  of  Oroo- 
noko,  happily  grouped  with  the  mother's  ivory  comb-case, 
still  odorous  of  musk,  and  with  some  virgin  aunt's  tortoise- 
shell  spectacle-case   and  the  eagle's  talon  of  ebony,   with 
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which,  Jn  the:  days,  of  long.  and.  stUtstaySy  oac  grandrnxatheis 
wese  wont,  to  aifteviate  a^y  little  iiritatiiiQn.  in.  thvir*  laack.  or 
shouldeiisi !  Then  thenar  was.  the  silver  straiiser^  cm  v^skh,  in 
naore,  ooonomical  times  than  ouns^  that  ladj:  of  the:  hcmse 
pkeed  the  tea^leaYes^,  afteir  the  vmy  last  drop  had  been 
exhausted,  that  tiluey/  might  a&erwanis  be  hospitaibl^  dfuvided 
among  the  eompanyv  to  ber  esutien.  with:  su^vr^.aizd. with  bread 
and  butten  Blessings  iipoDi  a  fasfaion)-vnbkrh>  has  rescued 
from  tbe  clawfl.  oi  aibd^ils,  and  the  meltmgfpot.  of:  the  silir^- 
snulhv  those  ne^ected  avfeHsf^  for  the'  benefit' of  antiquaries, 
and  the  deeoration  oifi  side-tablest ! !  But  who  shaU/  presume  to 
place  theoQt  therei  unlessi  trnde?  the  ditecElttan  of  fennale  tasite? 
and!  oC  that  Mr..  Mow^taj^  th(oiagh\  possessed,  of  a  laoge  stock 
of  such,  treasures^,  was  for  tbe  present  entjiireaty  deprived. 

This  digression  upon  his  difficulties  is  already  tooi  hang^  or 
I  might. mention  theLairdiS/imsxperienoein  tise artoffsnaling 
the:  worse  appear  the  belter  gaflDiskmeBt,>o£' hiding. a  dkrned 
carpet  witbi  a  new  flodr-clotfo^  asd  flinpng  add  Imdoan  £^wl 
over  a^iiaded  and  thffeaidbadre  sola.,  But  I  httrersaid  encm^ 
and  more  than  enough  to^  expldnr  his  dilenunav  tor  an^y  un- 
assisted bachelor,  whe,  without.  mcMbhery  sister;,  oc  Gousia^  with- 
out skilful  houaekeeper^  or.  experienced  derki  of  the;  kitchen^ 
or  vaJiet  d  parts  and.  figittne^  aidTentiiresr>  to^givqean  eodterlainv 
ment^  and  aspires,  to  nnake  rt,^eigavKkeindi€9mmeiiJbu^ 

The  sen&et  oi  bis.  insufficieocy  was  tber  more'  vexaitaoas'  to 
Mowbray^  as.he.wias:»Wiaiiehe  would. find  sharp*  critiics  io  tihe 
ladies^^and  paiitieulaiiyr  in.  his^  eoastaitit.  riml,,  Eady  Penelope 
Pef^eaifiheii  He  was^s  ttoirefiare^.  incessant,  in  his  exertimia ; 
andl  for  twor  whole.- dajis.  ordered)  and  disofldeiied,  d^emainded, 
comiaaaiided,  e/(Dunterraanded^>and  seprinKaHded^.without,pau8e 
or  cessatioiEi  The  ee^mpanioetv.  for  fine  could  not  be  termed 
an.  assistant  e£  ]iii»  labours,  was  his.  tmsty- agent;,  whoi  trotted 
from  room  to  room  aftee  himr,  afibrdBogr  him.  exactly  the 
same  degree  of  sympathy  w4iiefa  a  dog  doth  to  hisf  master 
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when  distressed  in  mind,  by  looking  in  his  face  from  time  to 
time  with  a  piteous  gaze,  as  if  to  assure  him  that  he  partakes 
of  hffis  trouble,  tiaough  be  iieither  comprehends  the  cause  or 
the  extent  of  it,  nor  has  in  the  slightest  degree  the  power  to 
remove  :it. 

At  length,  when  Mowbray  had  got  sosie  ^matters  'arranged 
to  his  mind,  and  abandoned  a  giteait  many  which  he  would 
willingly  have  put  in  better  <»der,  he  sat  down  to  dinner 
upon  the  Wednesday  preceding  the  appointed  day,  with 
his  worthy  aidende-camp,  Mr.  Meiklewham  ;  and,  after  be- 
stowing a  few  niuttened  "curees  upon  the  whole  concern,  and 
the  fantastic  old  maid  who  had  brought  him  into  the  scrape, 
by  begging  an  invitation,  declared  that  all  things  miight  now 
go  to  the  idevil  their  own  way,  for  so  sure  as  bis  name  was 
John  Mowbray,  he  wowld  trouble  himself  100  more  about 
them. 

Keeping  this  doughty  resolution,  he  sat  down  to  dinner 
with  his  counsel  learned  in  the  law ;  and  speedily  they  de- 
spatched the  dish  of  chops  which  was  set  before  them,  and 
the  better  part  of  the  bottle  of  old  port,  which  served  lor  its 
menstruum. 

"  We  are  well  enough  now,"  said  Mowbray,  ^'  though  we 
have  had  none  of  their  d — d  kick-shaws." 

"A  wame-fou^  is  a  wame-fou',"  saad  the  writer,  swabbing 
his  greasy  chops,  "  whether  it  be  of  the  barleymeal  or  the 
bran." 

"  A  cart-horse  thinks  so,"  said  Mowbray ;  "  but  we  jnust 
do  as  others  do,  and  .gentlemen  and  ladies  are  of  a  different 
opinion,^ 

^'The  waur  for  themsdives  and  the  'country  baith,  St. 
Rtjnan's — it^s  the  jinkettng  and  ttie  Jitbiiiig  wi'  tea  and  wi* 
trumpery  that  brings  oDur  nobles  to  -ninepence,  and  mony  a 
het  ha'->htnise  to  a  hired  lodging  in  d?he  A^bbey," 

The  young  gentleraan  paused  dbna  few  minutes — filled  a 
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bumper,  and  pushed  the  bottle  to  the  senior — then  said 
abruptly,  "  Do  you.  believe  in  luck,  Mick  ?  " 

"  In  luck  ?  "  answered  the  attorney ;  "  what  do  you  mean 
by  the  question  ?  '* 

"Why,  because  I  believe  in  luck  myself — in  a  good  or 
bad  run  of  luck  at  cards." 

"You  wad  have  mair  luck  the  day,  if  you  had  never 
touched  them,"  replied  his  confident. 

"That  is  not  the  question  now,"  said  Mowbray;  "but 
what  I  wonder  at  is  the  wretched  chance  that  has  attended 
us  miserable  Lairds  of  St  Ronan's  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  that  we  have  always  been  getting  worse  in  the  world, 
and  never  better.  Never  has  there  been  such  a  backsliding 
generation,  as  the  parson  would  say — half  the  country  once 
belonged  to  my  ancestors,  and  now  the  last  furrows  of  it 
seem  to  be  flying." 

"  Fleeing ! "  said  the  writer,  "  they  are  barking  and  fleeing 
baith. — ^This  Shaws-Castle  here,  I'se  warrant  it  flee  up  the 
chimney  after  the  rest,  were  it  not  weel  fastened  down  with 
your  grandfather's  tailzie." 

"  Damn  the  tailzie  ! "  said  Mowbray ;  "  if  they  had  meant 
to  keep  up  their  estate,  they  should  have  entailed  it  when 
it  was  worth  keeping :  to  tie  a  man  down  to  such  an  insigni- 
ficant thing  as  St.  Ronan*s,  is  like  tethering  a  horse  on  six 
roods  of  a  Highland  moor." 

"  Ye  have  broke  weel  in  on  the  mailing  by  your  feus  down 
at  the  Well,"  said  Meiklewham,  "  and  raxed  ower  the  tether 
maybe  a  wee  bit  farther  than  ye  had  ony  right  to  do." 

"  It  was  by  your  advice,  was  it  not  ?  "  said  the  laird. 

"I'se  ne'er  deny  it,  St.  Ronan's,"  answered  the  writer; 
"but  I  am  such  a  gude-natured  guse,  that  I  just  set  about 
pleasing  you  as  an  auld  wife  pleases  a  bairn." 

"Ay,"  said  the  man  of  pleasure,  "when  she  reaches  it 
a  knife  to  cut  its  own  fingers  with.  —These  acres  would 
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hawc  bttem-^^  sarfe.  enough,,  ife  itr  hadi:  not  been,  for-  jjmir  d^— d 
adwcatii* 

**'AodJ  yeryoar  were  gnnnhtingi  e**!!  nowv?'  said  tlae;  man 
of  business,  "  that  you  have  noC  the  powen  to  gar  tria«:  whole 
estoite  fiee  !rke  a.  widd-djuok  smtos8>3  bx3gi'  TBoth^  yoiuL  need 
caret  littkr  about:  it;:  for  it  you:  have:  incurirasd:  an:  irritancy 
— and-  sae  thiciksi  M(d.  Wisehekiod,  the:  adyoeate;.  ufxmc  an 
A.  Bi  moxnonvk  that  !t  Ikidv  before:  hihir—^iouv  sister,,  or  yotvr 
siister^s  @»Qdman,w  if  sdie.  ahoinkL  takisi  tiae-  l&ncy  to  mancy^ 
mightL  bring'  dc  declaiator,,  and  eviet^-  Sto  Bonan^isv  k&e  ye-  in 
the  course  of  twa  or  three  seasiDnsi-" 

•^'Nfiy  ustei  wilkntiwr  raarryif  saidi  J^oho)  MoidMay. 

** Thot^s;  easiiy-  sawd,"  lepliEd:  the  writKr ;,-  "but  sac  broken 
a  sbip^  coma,  to  lauudv  I^  oo^adji  kendi  of  the  ehaenHze 
she  has  o'  the  estatisi^  theref^-  raRDoya  wedkloingziaan.wouLaL 
think  l-ktlfef  ofi.  tfeei  bee  in  their  bamneU!' 

"  Hark  ye,  Mr.  Meiklewham,"  said  the  laird,  "  L  wih.  he 
ofeHgttdi  tO"»y©UL  if  y^ut  wilV  speak:  of:  MisBt  Miawbray  with  the 
respetcOdae  to  heclhtti^ris.daughider,  aood  m^  sister.?' 

"Nbtt^  offenc©,  S«,  Ronan's;.  nae  offence;"  answered,  the 
man.  o^  lawy  ''but  ilka  tnacs  maun,  speak  sae.*  as)  to'  be 
underetood^ — that:  is^  wten  bei  speaks;  abcrptl:  business:.  Yst 
keiv  yo«irselV  thafi  Miss  Cloca:  is.  ^o^  just  like  otfa»r'  fodksj; 
and  were  I  you — it's  my  duty  to  speak  plain — I:  wad  e'ea 
gie  in c 3/  bit  scroll  ot  a.petitttimv  toj  the-  Londfey. toi  beiappointed 
€uratK>r  Bov»s^  in-:  nespect*  f3&  ber  isucapaoiQr  to  xnaziagfi.  her 
own:  adkivsi'^ 

'^'Mfeikfewhaiii,"  said^Mowbiay^" y^n-are  at zsnA  timn 

stopped  sliort:. 

"What  am  I,  Mr.  Mowbray?"  said  Meiklewhaaaov  swrnes- 
what:  stteriirfy— ^*  What:  anr  D?'  I:  wadi  be:  glad  to*  ken:  what 
I  am,'* 

"  A  very  good  kwyer,.  I'  dare*  say;?*  repiiesfc  St;  Btonan/s^ 
who- was  ticro  much  in  the*  power?  of  hisragewti  toigiTe.  way 
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to  his  first  impulse.  "  But  I  must  tell  you,  that  rather  than 
take  such  a  measure  against  poor  Clara,  as  you  recommend, 
I  would  give  her  up  the  estate,  and  become  an  ostler  or  a 
postillion  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

"Ah,  St.  Ronan's,"  said  the  man  of  law,  "if  you  had 
wished  to  keep  up  the  auld  house,  you  should  have  taken 
another  trade,  than  to  become  an  ostler  or  a  postillion. 
What  ailed  you,  man,  but  to  have  been  a  lawyer  as  weel  as 
other  folks?  My  auld  master  had  a  wee  bit  Latin  about 
rerum  dominos  gentemque  togatawy  whilk  signified,  he  said, 
that  all  lairds  should  be  lawyers." 

"  All  lawyers  are  likely  to  become  lairds,  I  think,"  replied 
Mowbray ;  "  they  purchase  our  acres  by  the  thousand,  and 
pay  us,  according  to  the  old  story,  with  a  multiplepoinding, 
as  your  learned  friends  call  it,  Mr.  Meiklewham." 

"Weel — and  mightna  you  have  purchased  as  weel  as 
other  folks?" 

"Not  I,"  replied  the  laird;  "I  have  no  turn  for  that 
service,  I  should  only  have  wasted  bombazine  on  my 
shoulders,  and  flour  upon  my  three-tailed  wig — should  but 
have  lounged  away  my  mornings  in  the  Outer  House,  and 
my  evenings  at  the  play-house,  and  acquired  no  more  law 
than  what  would  have  made  me  a  wise  justice  at  a  Small- 
debt  Court." 

"  If  you  gained  little,  you  would  have  lost  as  little,"  said 
Meiklewham ;  "  and  albeit  ye  were  na  great  gun  at  the  bar, 
ye  might  aye  have  gotten  a  Sheriffdom,  or  a  Commissary  ship, 
amang  the  lave,  to  keep  the  banes  green ;  and  sae  ye  might 
have  saved  your  estate  from  deteriorating,  if  ye  didna  mend 
it  muckle." 

"  Yes,  but  I  could  not  have  had  the  chance  of  doubling 
it,  as  I  might  have  done,"  answered  Mowbray,  "  had  that 
inconstant  jade,  Fortune,  but  stood  a  moment  faithful  to  me. 
I  tell  you,  Mick,  that  I  have  been,  within  this  twelvemonth. 
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worth  a  hundred  thousand — worth  fifty  thousand — ^worth 
nothii^,  but  the  remnant  of  this  wretched  estate,  which  is 
too  little  to  do  one  good  while  it  is  mine,  though,  were  it 
sold,  I  could  start  again,  and  mend  my  hand  a  little." 

•*Ay,  ay,  just  fling  the  helve  after  the  hatchet,"  said  his 
legal  adviser — "  that's  a*  you  think  of.  What  signifies  win- 
ning a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  if  you  win  them  to  lose 
them  a*  again  ?  " 

**  What  signifies  it  ?  "  replied  Mowbray.  "  Why,  it  signifies 
as  much  to  a  man  of  spirit,  as  having  won  a  battle  signifies 
to  a  general — no  matter  that  he  is  beaten  afterwards  in  his 
turn,  he  knows  there  is  luck  for  him  as  well  as  others,  and 
so  he  has  spirit  to  try  it  again.  Here  is  the  young  Earl  of 
Etherington  will  be  amongst  us  in  a  day  or  two — they  say 
he  is  up  to  everything — if  I  had  but  five  hundred  to  begin 
with,  I  should  be  soon  up  to  him." 

"  Mr.  Mowbray,"  said  Meiklewham,  "  I  am  sorry  for  ye. 
I  have  been  your  house's  man-of-business — I  may  say,  in 
some  measure,  your  house's  servant — and  now  I  am  to  see 
an  end  of  it  all,  and  just  by  the'  lad  that  I  thought  maist 
likely  to  set  it  up  again  better  than  ever;  for,  to  do  ye 
justice,  you  have  aye  had  an  ee  to  your  ain  interest,  sae 
far  as  your  lights  gaed*     It  brings  tears  into  my  auld  een." 

"  Never  weep  for  the  matter,  Mick,"  answered  Mowbray ; 
"  some  of  it  will  stick,  my  old  boy,  in  your  pockets,  if  not 
in  mine — your  service  will  not  be  altogether  gratuitous,  my 
old  friend — the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire." 

"Weel  I  wot  is  he,"  said  the  writer;  "but  double  fees 
would  hardly  carry  folk  through  some  wark.  But  if  ye  will 
have  siller,  ye  maun  have  siller — but,  I  warrant,  it  goes  just 
where  the  rest  gaed." 

"  No,  by  twenty  devils  !  "  exclaimed  Mowbray,  "  to  fail 
this  time  is  impossible — ^Jack  Wolverine  was  too  strong  for 
Etherington  at  anything  he  could  name;   and   I  can  beat 
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Wolverine  ■^from  ;the  Land^  'Enid  to  c^dhnnie  >GDrGat55  —  kit 
there  «miist  be  'something  to  Jgo  upon — 'thcJbbiift  nuoBt'be 
haa,Midk.^ 

"  Very  ^likely— *nae  dGufet—ithat  i5,jal«ia3rs  ipxcf^Mod'Atixeai 
foe  had,^'  anBwe*«d  the  l^al  acdAiiser. 

'**"]?half*-s  'your  business,  »my  ^old  tcock,"  said  Mowbsay. 
•*'Thi6  youngster'wiW 'be  ihere  perhaps  itoimorrow:, /with  mowey 
in  both  pockets — he  takes  up  his  rents  as  he  aaaarass  sdrown, 
?efick-^thiiik'Of  tbat,'  my  'oM^fraemid.^' 

'"Weel  forJthem»trhait5have  rente  no  tadie  iup;"/Baiti  IMaikte- 
wham ;  **^ourS'areflying-ratherDwerflow»to  dDecliftedjatrpresertt. 
— ^But-are^0U  s-iiTe  this  fKarlis  aisaan:to^«Jclli  withif — sare  tdu 
sure-ye  jean  Avin»df  thimj-jand  .that  'if  you  dxD,  Are  rcaai  qpayhis 
losings,  Mr.  Mowbray? — ^because  1  ihaa^  keiad  oramy  ane 
Gome  ^r -^ool, 'amd  gang  hame  ishom.;  and  ethough  rye  .aiE 
a  clever  young  gentleman,  and  I  am  ibounid  JtoJEuppose  »ye 
ke3i  €bs  rau'Gh  ^bout  life -as  vnwxtt  F61k,:a«da]/hthcut;  lyetisome 
gate  or  ortlher  ye  ha;ve:*ye'Corae'off  wt  )the.ijQiBing.fcand,;aBS  ye 
hafve  owOT  much  Teason  to  jkendhis  <dB^-H4iowbeit ^' 

•*  Oh,  ^tbe  devil  'take  'your  gossip,  ixny jdsar  Mick  i  M  yau 
can^Fvenio'hiilp,  BporeidwMvriingjme'Maith  yffinar;patiBen — ViGaN, 
man,  f  waB^a  ifresh  chand— *had  ;  my  apprentrceffees  vtoipay — 
and  tteseJare'no<trifles,  Mick — iBiJt  what>ajf  tiaafc?— il^araiiKe 
of»the'Gompany'«ow,  andicanitradE  onjnByjownjbottCTm.''' 

"**  Awe^l,  awed,  I'wishvitvmay^be  »ae,^'  said  MeiklowhaoL 

'"tft  wftlibeiSo,'andtk.«hall  befBa,.fny)tausty  feieiTd,"3rapii«ri 
Mowbray  cheerity,  '"^o  y«u  iwiil  'bat  'h£!lp)me  tw)  Tthe  rstodk^^to 
trade^-it^h/' 

'•'^  Thestodk  ?— ^i«^at  <d'^  ca''the  stook  ?  I  jkeBnDiae.:atack 
that  ye^ve  ildfC" 

"Butj'^w  have  plenty,  my  old  boy — ^Oomc^jaell  ooUt^aicw 
dfyooT  thnee  jper  ceiUs:;  I  wiU  payidiference—^iiTterest — ex- 
change—every  th  ing/' 

'**  Ay,  ay — everytlung  f©r  .naethii(%,**:an£we»ediMe«ikijewhain ; 
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•*  lkit<  as-  youi  are  sae^  very  •  piesang^  I  hae.  haenr/  thinkings — 
Whan  is  the  siller  wantedr.^^' 

'*'ThiB^  iiKttint — Dhis  dagr — toemonxiw  at .  fathjast !  "  ex- 
eiyniedl  thre  prcKposedr  bomdweix. 

"  Whv— ew  V*^  whfistiad  the; law^ieiv:  with  aBkangrpraloitgatirQn: 
at'-  the  •  note •;  "Hhe? ttlingf isnmpDssible." 

"It  must  be,  Mick,  for  all  that,?  anasraradi Mil. Mswrbray;. 
who'knew  by  espenenGS  that-  imfmsibd&t  wheni  idAered'.by  his 
acc0iiiflnPod;ailAng'f)^enxir.  iiat  this,  tsne^  meant  oniyy<  whan  inter- 
preted, extremely  difficult,  and  very  expensive. 

''Thtsn'  iu  must,  be- fay;  Miss  ■  Claivar.  selHn§p  bsor  stcoh,  now 
that  ye  speak  of  stock,"  said:  Meikieaiffaam: ;:  "  I  wcmdear:  ye 
didhat  think  of  this  befbre:/* 

"'I'  wish  yio>tt*  haxi  been  dJuimb.  mtdno  thraiu  that  jwn  hsd 
mentioned  it?  nowj**3aid>  Mowikay;  stauting^asj  ifi  stong  by 
an  adder — "What;  CfauaJsi  pittfitticel— the  triflar.my^auntL  Mt 
her  ibr-  her  own^  fanciful  expenaes— ban  own)  litzde:  pmvate 
store;  that  she  putlf^  td>  S9.maii}s.  good:  purposesB— Eqceh  Clara, 
that  has  so  little! — And  why  not  ratbaEor:  ya«>n  own,  Master 
M^eiM^haiff^  wiio.  calU  yomr«9elf  the:  fiiend:and!sB9tv.ant  afi  our 
family'?'^' 

"'Ay,  SU  Ronan^S,'*  ansvweicM^  MaildewliKOTj.  **tbaDb  isv  2I 
very  true — but  service  is  nae  inheritance;  and  asf  fiDrfriendi- 
ship,  it'  begiBG^  2kV  ham^y  a>& wise-  fcika  haiseD  aaiidc  lang)  befbre 
ouTtiine:  Andl  for  tbatJ  nwatter,.  II  thatak:  they  tbatrare  HHaorest: 
sib  shoHld  tialte  mait^  risk.  You  aois:  nearer  and)  deamt  to 
jQusxx  srister,'  Sft  Rtonan^sjv  thart  ycoii  ante;  toj  poon  Saunders- 
Mei^lifewham,  tftat.  basnai  satt'  imrekle'  gewde  bkiod^  aanwouldr. 
supper  up'^a  hungry  flea."^ 

"  I  will  not  do  this,"  said  St.  Ronan's,  walking  iqti  aodJ 
•down  with'  much"^  agitatiow;'  fois  sdflsh.  as^  hetwas^^he  loved 
hiS'Sistcfr,  and^lbved!  her  the^^raoiiecaiiaccaimtra^  those;  pecu;^ 
liari'tieff  wiiikhj  rendfcred;  hisi  pBCrterctioiai.  indiapensablft^  ta  her 
comfortable  existtence — ^L'  will  not,"  hc£  said,,  "pillage  her, 
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come  on't  what  will.  I  will  rather  go  a  volunteer  to  the 
Continent,  and  die  like  a  gentleman." 

He  continued  to  pace  the  room  in  a  moody  silence,  which 
began  to  disturb  his  companion,  who  had  not  been  hitherto 
accustomed  to  see  his  patron  take  matters  so  deeply.  At 
length  he  made  an  attempt  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
silent  and  sullen  ponderer. 

"  Mr.  Mowbray" — no  answer — "I  was  saying,  St.  Ronan's" 
— still  no  reply.  "  I  have  been  thinking  about  this  matter — 
and '' 

"  And  what^  sir  ? "  said  St.  Ronan's,  stopping  short,  and 
speaking  in  a  stern  tone  of  voice. 

"  And  to  speak  truth,  I  see  little  feasibility  in  the  matter 
ony  way ;  for  if  ye  had  the  siller  in  your  pocket  to-day,  it 
would  be  a'  in  the  Earl  of  Etherington's  the  morn." 

"  Pshaw !  you  are  a  fool,"  answered  Mowbray. 

"  That  is  not  unlikely,"  said  Meiklewham ;  "  but  so  is  Sir 
Bingo  Binks,  and  yet  he's  had  the  better  of  you,  St.  Ronan's, 
this  twa  or  three  times." 

"  It  is  false  ! — he  has  not,"  answered  St.  Ronan's  fiercely. 

"  Weel  I  wot,"  resumed  Meiklewham,  "  he  took  you  in 
about  the  saumon  fish,  and  some  other  wager  ye  lost  to  him 
this  very  day." 

"  I  tell  you  once  more,  Meiklewham,  you  are  a  fool,  and 
no  more  up  to  my  trim  than  you  are  to  the  longitude. — 
Bingo  is  got  shy — I  must  give  him  a  little  line,  that  is  all 
— then  I  shall  strike  him  to  purpose — I  am  as  sure  of  hhn 
as  I  am  of  the  other — I  know  the  fly  they  will  both  rise  to 
— this  cursed  want  of  five  hundred  will  do  me  out  of  ten 
thousand ! " 

"If  you  are  so  certain  of  being  the  bangster — so  very 
certain,  I  mean,  of  sweeping  stakes, — what  harm  will  Miss 
Clara  come  to  by  your  having  the  use  of  her  siller?  You 
can  make  it  up  to  her  for  the  risk  ten  times  told." 
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"  And  so  I  can,  by  Heaven  ! "  said  St.  Ronan's.  "  Mick, 
you  are  right,  and  I  am  a  scrupulous,  chicken-hearted  fool. 
Clara  shall  have  a  thousand  for  her  poor  five  hundred — she 

shall,  by  .     And  I  will  carry  her  to  Edinburgh  for  a 

season,  or  perhaps  to  London,  and  we  will  have  the  best 
advice  for  her  case,  and  the  best  company  to  divert  her. 
And  if  they  think  her  a  little  odd — ^why,  d— -n  me,  I  am 
her  brother,  and  will  bear  her  through  it.  Yes — yes— you're 
right;  there  can  be  no  hurt  in  borrowing  five  hundred  of 
her  for  a  few  days,  when  such  profit  may  be  made  on*t, 
both  for  her  and  me. — Here,  fill  the  glasses,  my  old  boy, 
and  drink  success  to  it,  for  you  are  right" 

"Here  is  success  to  it,  with  all  my  heart,"  answered 
Meiklewham,  heartily  glad  to  see  his  patron's  sanguine  temper 
arrive  at  this  desirable  conclusion,  and  yet  willing  to  hedge  in 
his  own  credit ;  "  but  it  is  you  are  right,  and  not  mey  for  I 
advise  nothing  except  on  your  assurances,  that  you  caa  make 
your  ain  of  this  English  earl,  and  of  this  Sir  Bingo — and  if  you 
can  but  do  that,  I  am  sure  it  would  be  unwise  and  unkind  in 
ony  ane  of  your  friends  to  stand  in  your  light." 

"  True,  Mick,  true,"  answered  Mowbray. — "  And  yet  dice 
and  cards  are  but  bones  and  pasteboard,  and  the  best  horse 
ever  started  may  slip  a  shoulder  before  he  get  to  the  winning- 
post — and  so  I  wish  Clara's  venture  had  not  been  in  such  a 
bottom. — But,  hang  it,  care  killed  a  cat — I  can  hedge  as  well 
as  any  one,  if  the  odds  turn  up  against  me — so  let  us  have 
the  cash,  Mick." 

"  Aha !  but  there  go  two  words  to  that  bargain — the  stock 
stands  in  my  name,  and  Tam  Turnpenny  the  banker's,  as 
trustees  for  Miss  Clara — Now,  get  you  her  letter  to  us  de- 
siring us  to  sell  out  and  to  pay  you  the  proceeds,  and  Tam 
Turnpenny  will  let  you  have  five  hundred  pounds  insianter^ 
on  the  faith  of  the  transaction  ;  for  I  fancy  you  would  desire 
a'  the  stock  to  be  sold  out,  and  it  will  produce  more  than  six 
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.faimdred,  or  rsewsn  bunflred  pannds  either — and  I  a-eckon  you 
wM  liB:BBi'l>iaDg3autrtlieMBidfiol©--€k's.nB^  fewa  bites 

'^TflTue,"  iaMBweiDed.MowbEay;  ^sinae^we  rmist  be  jrogjuss, 
rcr  JsamEthinig  like  it,  letnas  .maflceit  worth  tonriwhiie  atcieast; 
.X©  giwe  /me  a  f>anm  nof  ihe  ^tetter,  and  Ctetra  'rinall  nopy  it — 
rtiiat  is,  if  adie  DonseTrts  ;  )fisir  yon  kmow^rihe  (can  keep  her  xDrjpn 
^xipinTen.as  weil  as  ajayolAxfiTTWoiiiiam^.iii  tlhe-wxinid." 

"jlkad  tihsDt,'"  said  Msiklewham,  '"as  asithe";wiQd  'wiU  rkeep 
.its  Tway,  pieadi  ^te lit  »S':5ie  like,  fiut /if  I  \aanght :adfl^ige  abent 
MiBsvOaia — IwEadtsayrnaeitihingMiir-thfln  Jbhact  Iiwasaatressed 
for  the  penny  money:;  fori  BMStadoe  her  nBQokierifMliustwDald 
'A^t  '/to  fsee  lyoa  '.ganging  t®  7pi4:ch  and  akoss  iwi'  Ihis/iorfl  and 
itiitber  rharonet  jfofrrhfiiriauntis^tiaree  iper  cents,— I  rfcen  /she  jbas 
rsoijae aqueermdtions — sheigiesawsuy  ^tte feik 'xif  the  diyidends 
Lon  3irhat  weuy  stack  .in  jdDwrarigkt  diarity,^' 

"And  HL  >am  in  <hazard  ifeo  nab  tfoe  jposr  bb  Trell  sbes  jo^' 
rfiktar  r";fiaid  MoRvbray,  filing  fonice  )mEnre  tiis  xsmm  'glass rand 
his  'friemd^s.  ^'Come,  Miok,  no  skylights— fksre  )is  jClftana's 
health — she  is  an  ajmgel — and  i.  carm—^'wfeat  jI  a^I  :3n<Qt  -Gall 
amyself,  and  suffer  tid  ©Uiier  yman  -ito  call  nKv—iRut  il  ^hall 
-mm  tihiB  Aimie — I  jam  OBHee  :I  fsbaH,  :HincBe  Giarabs  cforlMBBe 
'depends  upom  lit:" 

'"jNow,  .1  dhink,  xiin  dbe  other /band;"  -gaifl  Mfiifciewhaam, 
*Sthat  if  atnytbing  -shofmM  oehance  twrraiigr(jand  JSeaven  tens 
that  the  d>e8t4aid  "SCheraBB  will  igangaa^ee),  lit  will  -fee  a  .great 
comfort  to  think  that  the  ultimate  losers  vrfU  mnly  te  :ithe 
vpssfx  ^dlk,  rthat  iiave  ithe  paiieh  between  them  amd  :}albsdlute 
^iatajEvratiKDn— if  your  sdsrter  ispenat  her  iaiarsdller,  rit 'wauld  iae 
awenyodifferejit  Btory:'* 

'" Hush,  Ildiok-— fiOT^GwHf s  sake,  bush, imineiianest: friend," 
.^aid  Mowbray;  "*4t'is  quite  ^rue-;  fthwna  art  a.irare  irDiflnrsElbr 
m:time:of  need,  and /hast  las  happy  aiananner  of  rocsmciling.a 
mantt^^cowsaietioe  with  ihis  neoessities,  a$jmight'fiet)op.a  score 
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of  casuists;  bent  hevare,  my  most  zeaious  counsdlor  and 
confisssQt;  haw 70U  drive  the  nail  too  hm—l  promisje  ^rou  some 
of  tbe  dnaffiiig-  you  are  at  JMStr  now  raliber  abates  my  pUick. — 
Well — ^give  me  your  scroll — I  will  to  Clara  with  it — thougl*  I 
wonM  catber  meet. the  best  shot  in  BritaiA>  with  ten  paces  of 
green  ssod  betwixt  osl"     So  sa>'ing,  he  left  the  apactment. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

rRAiTERNAX-  LOVB. 

Nearest  ofblood  should  still  be  next  in  love ; 
And  when  I  see  these  happy  childr&n  playing, 
While  WiUbmi  gaiitersi  flowers  for  Ellen^s  nnglets. 
And  Ellen  dresses  flies,  fo*  Williant's  augrLe,. 
I  scarce  can  think,  that  in  advancing  life, 
Coldness,  nnkindness,  interest,  or  suspicion, 
Will  e'er  divide  that  unity  so  sacred; 
Whichj  Natur«  bound  at  birth. 

When'  Mowbray  hadi  Heft  Jhiis  dangerous  advisei^  in,  onier 
to  steer  the*  course  which  his  agent  had  ionidicatcd,  without 
offering:  to  recommend  it,  he  went  to  the  Kttle  parlom-  which 
his  sister*  was  wowt  to  term  her*  own,  and  in  which  she  spent 
great  part  of  her  tiwie.  It  was  ftlted  up  with  a  sort  of  famci- 
ful  neatness ;  and  in  its  perfect  arrangement  and  good  order, 
formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  other  apartnyemts  of  the  old 
and  neglected  mansion-house.  A  number  of  little  artid«s  lay 
on  the  work-taWe,  indicating*  the  elegant^  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  unset«ted  turn  of  the  inhabitant's  mind. .  There  were 
unfinished  drawings,  blotted  maisiCy  noedie^i»:ork  of  various 
kinds,  and  maoiy  other  little  female  tasks ;  allundertazken  with 
zea^,  and  so  far  prosecuted  with  art  and  elqgance,  hut  all 
flung  aside  before-  any  one  of  them  wai  completed. 

Clara  herself  sat  upon  a  little  low  couch  by  the  window, 
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reading,  or  at  least  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  book^  in 
which  she  seemed  to  read.  But  instantly  starting  up  when 
she  saw  her  brother,  she  ran  towards  him  with  the  most 
cordial  cheerfulness. 

"Welcome,  welcome,  my  dear  John;  this  is  very  kind 
of  you  to  come  to  visit  your  recluse  sister.  I  have  been 
trying  to  nail  my  eyes  and  my  understanding  to  a  stupid 
book  here,  because  they  say  too  much  thought  is  not  quite 
good  for  me.  But,  either  the  man's  dulness,  or  my  want  of 
the  power  of  attending,  makes  my  eyes  pass  over  the  page, 
just  as  one  seems  to  read  in  a  dream,  without  being  able  to 
comprehend  one  word  of  the  matter.  You  shall  talk  to  me, 
and  that  will  do  better.  What  can  I  give  you  to  show  that 
you  are  welcome?  I  am  afraid  tea  is  all  I  have  to  offer, 
and  that  you  set  too  little  store  by." 

"I  shall  be  glad  of  a  cup  at  present,"  said  Mowbray, 
"  for  I  wish  to  speak  with  you." 

"Then  Jessy  shall  make  it  ready  instantly,"  said  Miss 
Mowbray,  ringing,  and  giving  orders  to  her  waiting-maid — 
"  but  you  must  not  be  ungrateful,  John,  and  plague  me  with 
any  of  the  ceremonial  for  your  fete — *  sufficient  for  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof.'  I  will  attend,  and  play  my  part  as 
prettily  as  you  can  desire;  but  to  think  of  it  beforehand, 
would  make  both  my  head  and  my  heart  ache ;  and  so  I  beg 
you  will  spare  me  on  the  subject." 

"Why,  you  wild  kitten,"  said  Mowbray,  "you  turn  every 
day  more  shy  of  human  communication — we  shall  have  you 
take  the  woods  one  day,  and  become  as  savage  as  the  Prin- 
cess Caraboo.  But  I  will  plague  you  about  nothing  if  I  can 
help  it.  If  matters  go  not  smooth  on  the  great  day,  they 
must  e'en  blame  the  dull  thick  head  that  had  no  fair  lady 
to  help  him  in  his  need.  But,  Clara,  I  had  something 
more  material  to  say  to  you — ^something  indeed  of  the  last 
importance." 
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"What  IS  it?"  said  Clara,  in  a  tone  of  voice  approach- 
ing to  a  scream — "In  the  name  of  God,  what  is  it?  You 
know  not  how  you  terrify  me ! " 

"  Nay,  you  start  at  a  shadow,  Clara,"  answered  her  brother. 
"It  is  no  such  uncommon  matter  neither — ^good  faith,  it  is 
the  most  common  distress  in  the  world,  so  far  as  I  know 
the  world — I  am  sorely  pinched  for  money." 

"  Is  that  all  ? "  replied  Clara,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to 
her  brother  as  much  to  underrate  the  difficulty,  when  it  was 
explained,  as  her  fears  had  exaggerated  it  before  she  heard 
its  natures 

"  Is  that  all  ?  Indeed  it  is  all,  and  comprehends  a  great 
deal  of  vexation.  I  shall  be  hard  run  unless  I  can  get  a 
certain  sum  of  money — and  I  must  e'en  ask  you  if  you 
can  help  me?" 

"  Help  you  ?  "  replied  Clara.  "  Yes,  with  all  my  heart — 
but  you  know  my  purse  is  a  light  one — more  than  half  of 
my  last  dividend  is  in  it,  however,  and  I  am  sure,  John, 
I  shall  be  happy  if  it  can  serve  you — especially  as  that  will 
at  least  show  that  your  wants  are  but  small  ones." 

"Alas,  Clara,  if  you  would  help  me,"  said  her  brother, 
half  repentant  of  his  purpose,  "  you  must  draw  the  neck  of 
the  goose  which  lays  the  golden  eggs — you  must  lend  me 
the  whole  stock." 

"  And  why  not,  John,"  said  the  simple-hearted  girl,  "  if  it 
will  do  you  a  kindness  ?  Are  you  not  my  natural  guardian  ? 
Are  you  not  a  kind  one  ?  And  is  not  my  little  fortune  en- 
tirely at  your  disposal  ?  You  will,  I  am  sure,  do  all  for  the 
best." 

"  I  fear  I  may  not,"  said  Mowbray,  starting  from  her,  and 
more  distressed  by  her  sudden  and  unsuspicious  compliance, 
than  he  would  have  been  by  difficulties,  or  remonstrance. 
In  the  latter  case,  he  would  have  stifled  the  pangs  of  con- 
science amid  the  manoeuvres  which  he  must  have  resorted 
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to  for  obtaming  her  acquiescence*;  as  matters  stood,  there 
was  all  the  <iffFerenoe  t?hat  there  w  between  slaughtering  a 
tame  and  unresisting  animal,  and  pursuimg  wild  game,  tirttil 
the  animation  of  </be  6portsman*s  exertions  overoomes  ilhe  in- 
ternal sense  of  irrs  own  'Cruel4y.  The  same  idea  occurred  to 
Mowbmy  himself. 

"By  G — ,"he  said,  "this  is  like  shooting  the  -bird silting. 
-— Qaa'a,'"  he  added,  ^*  I  fear  this  money  will  Bcarce  be  em- 
ployed as  you  woold  wish.'' 

**  Employ  k  as  yoa  yourself  please,  my  dearest  brott*er,** 
she  replied,  "  and  I  will  believe  it  is  all  for  the  best" 

"Nay,  i  am  doing  for  the  best,**  he  replied;  '**at  least, 
1  am  -doing  what  must  fee  done,  for  I  see  no  other  way 
through  it — so  all  you  have  to  <lo  is  to  copy  thk  paper, 
and  bid  adieu  to  bank  dividends — for  a  little  white  at  least. 
I  trast  soon  to  double  this  little  matter  for  you,  if  Fortune 
will  but  stand  -my  friendi" 

**  Do  not  trast  to  Fortune,  John,"  said  Clara,  smiling, 
though  wkh  an  expression  of -deep  melancholy.  "  Alas  1  «^e 
has  never  been  a' friend  to  out  family — noQt  at  least  for  many 
a  day:" 

•*  She  favours  the  bold,  say  my  ofld  grammatical  exercises," 
answered  her  brother;  "and  I  must  trust  her,  were  she  as 
changeable  as  a  weathercock. — And  yet — if  she  should  jilt 
mel — What  will  you  do— what  will  you  say,  Qara,  if  1  am 
unable,  contrary  to  my  hope,  trust,  and  expectatkiw,  to  repay 
you  this  money  within  assort  time  ?" 

♦'  Do  ?  "  replied  Clara ;  "  I  must  do  without  it,  you  know ; 
and  for  saying,  I  will  not  say  a  word." 

"True,"  repiied  Mowbray,  "but  your  little  expenses 
— your  charities — your  halt  and  blind — your  round  of 
paupers  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  can  manage  all  that  too.  Ijook  you  here,  John, 
how  many  hal^worked  trifles  there  are.     The  needle  or  the 
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pencil  is  the  resonnce  of  all  distressed  hecoines^  you-  know  ; 
and  I  promise  you^,  though  I  have  beea  ft«  little  idk  and  un- 
settled of  late,  yet,  when  I  do  set  about  it,  no  EKvmeUne  ar 
Ethidinde  of  Khem  ail  evei  saait  $ii£h,  loada  of  trumpery  to 
marfket  as  I  shaU^  or  made  such  w<eatlth  as  L  will  do.  1 
dane  say  Lady  Penelcpe,  and.  aUs  the  gentry  at  the  Well,,  will 
purduise^  aoid  wiJft  EalBe^  and  do  aJll;  sorts  ei  things  to  en- 
courage the  pensive  performer.  I  wiM  send  .the£B  such,  lots 
c^  krdacftpes  witii  sap^een  trees,  and  niasareen-Uiue  rivers, 
and  portna^ts  that  will  terrify  the  originate  themselves — 
and  haflbdker6hie£»  and  turbans,  with  needlework  scalloped 
exactly  like  the  walks  on  the  BeWidere — Why;  I  shali  be- 
come ft  little  fbrtitne  in  ihe  first  seaacMfk" 

"Na,  ClaBay"  said  Jolm  gravelyj,for  a  viptHOus  resolution 
had  gpakoed  the  uppeu  hand  in  his  bosocm,;  while,  his^  sister  ran 
on  in  thia  manner, — "  We  wiU  da  something  bettec  than  all 
thi£^  If  this<  kind  help  of  yours  doea  not.  letch  me  thron^h,, 
I  am  dietern^ned  I  will  eut  the  whole  concern.  It  is  but 
standing  a  lajugh  oc  two^  atid.  hearing  a  gay  fellow  say,  Damioe^ 
}aeky  ase  you  tiurnfid  dodhoppes  at  last? — that  i&  the  worst. 
Dopv  horses,  and  aH,  shall  go  to  the  hammer  ^  we  will  keep 
nothing  bul  youc  pony„  and '  I  will  tnost  to  a  pair  of  excellent 
legs.  There  is  eaoMgh  ieffc  of  the  old  acres  to  keep  us  in 
the  way  yoiai  like  best^  and  that  I  will,  learn  to.  like.  X  will 
work  in.  the:  garden*!  and  work  in  the  forest,,  mark  my.  ovn 
trees,,  and  cut  them  myself,  keep  my  own  accounts^  ajiKi  send 
Saunders  Meiklewham  to  the  devil" 

"  That,  \0tst  is  the  best  uesolutiort  of  aJl,  John,,"  said  Ckira  ; 
*'  and  if  si^h  a  day  ahocvld  come  rouad,  I  slnould.  be  the 
hapipiest  oC  living  creaturesr— I  shouJd  not  .haye  a  grief  left 
ia  the  world — if  I  had^  you.  shouid  never  see  oc  hear  of  it — 
it  should  lie  here,"  she  said,  pressing  her  hand  on  her  bosomi, 
*'  buried  aa  deep  as  a  funereal  u£n  in  a  cold  sepulchre.  Oh ! 
coold^  we  vkoi  beg^n  sttch  a  life  tormorrow  ?    If  it.  is  absolutely 
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necessary  that  this  trifle  of  money  should  be  got  rid  of  first, 
throw  it  into  the  river,  and  think  you  have  lost  it  amongst 
gamblers  and  horse-jockeys." 

Clara's  eyes,  which  she  fondly  fixed  on  her  brother's  face, 
glowed  through  the  tears  which  her  enthusiasm  called  into 
them,  while  she  thus  addressed  him.  Mowbray,  on  his  ps^rt, 
kept  his  looks  fixed  on  the  ground,  with  a  flush  on  his  cheek, 
that  expressed  at  once  false  pride  and  real  shame. 

At  length  he  looked  up : — "  My  dear  girl,"  he  said,  "  how 
foolishly  you  talk,  and  how  foolishly  I,  that  have  twenty  things 
to  do,  stand  here  listening  to  you !  All  will  go  smooth  on 
my  plan — if  it  should  not,  we  have  yours  in  reserve,  and  I 
swear  to  you  I  will  adopt  it  The  trifle  which  this  letter  of 
yours  enables  me  to  command,  may  have  luck  in  it,  and  we 
must  not  throw  up  the  cards  while  we  have  a  chance  of  the 
game. — Were  I  to  cut  from  this  moment,  these  few  hundreds 
would  make  us  little  better  or  little  worse — so  you  see  we 
have  two  strings  to  our  bow.  Luck  is  sometimes  against  me, 
that  is  true — but  upon  true  principle,  and  playing  on  the 
square,  I  can  manage  the  best  of  them,  or  my  name  is  not 
Mowbray.  Adieu,  my  dearest  Clara."  So  saying,  he  kissed 
her  cheek  with  a  more  than  usual  degree  of  affection. 

Ere  he  could  raise  himself  from  his  stooping  posture,  she 
threw  her  arm  kindly  over  his  neck,  and  said  with  a  tone  of 
the  deepest  interest,  "  My  dearest  brother,  your  slightest  wish 
has  been,  and  ever  shall  be,  a  law  to  me — Oh !  if  you  would 
but  grant  me  one  request  in  return  ! " 

"  What  is  it,  you  silly  girl  ?  "  said  Mowbray,  gently  disen- 
gaging himself  from  her  hold. — "  What  is  it  you  can  have  to 
ask  that  needs  such  a  solemn  preface  ?— Remember,  I  hate 
prefaces ;  and  when  I  happen  to  open  a  book,  always  skip 
them." 

"  Without  preface,  then,  my  dearest  brother,  will  you,  for 
my  sake,  avoid  those  quarrels  in  which  the  people  yonder 
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are  eternally  engaged  ?  I  never  go  down  there  but  I  hear 
of  some  new  brawl;  and  I  never  lay  my  head  down  to 
sleep,  but  I  dream  that  you  are  the  victim  of  it.  Even  last 
night '' 

"Nay,  Clara,  if  you  begin  to  tell  your  dreams,  we  shall 
never  have  done. .  Sleeping,  to  be  sure,  is  the  most  serious 
employment  of  your  life — for  as  to  eating,  you  hardly  match 
a  sparrow ;  but  I  entreat  you  to  sleep  without  dreaming,  or 
to  keep  your  visions  to  yourself. — Why  do  you  keep  such 
fast  hold  of  me? — ^What  on  earth  can  you  be  afraid  of? — 
Surely  you  do  not  think  the  blockhead  Binks,  or  any  other 
of  the  good  folks  below  yonder,  dared  to  turn  on  me  ?  Egad, 
I  wish  they  would  pluck  up  a  little  mettle,  that  I  might  have 
an  excuse  for  drilling  them.  Gad,  I  would  soon  teach  them 
to  follow  at  heel." 

"  No,  John,"  replied  his  sister ;  "  it  is  not  of  such  men  as 
these  that  I  have  any  fear — and  yet,  cowards  are  sometimes 
driven  to  desperation,  and  become  more  dangerous  than 
better  men — but  it  is  not  such  as  these  that  I  fear.  But 
there  are  men  in  the  world  whose  qualities  are  beyond  their 
seeming — whose  spirit  and  courage  lie  hidden,  like  metals 
in  the  mine,  under  an  unmarked  or  a  plain  exterior. — You 
may  meet  with  such — ^you  are  rash  and  headlong,  and  apt 
to  exercise  your  wit  without  always  weighing  consequences, 
and  thus " 

"  On  my  word,  Clara,"  answered  Mowbray,  "  you  are  in  a 
most  sermonising  humour  this  morning !  the  parson  himself 
could  not  have  been  more  logical  or  profound.  You  have 
only  to  divide  your  discourse  into  heads,  and  garnish  it  with 
conclusions  for  use,  and  conclusions  for  doctrine,  and  it 
might  be  preached  before  a  whole  Presbytery,  with  every 
chance  of  instruction  and  edification.  But  I  am  a  man  of 
the  world,  my  little  Clara;  and  though  I  wish  to  go  in 
death's  way  as  little  as  possible,  I  must  not  fear  the  raw- 
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head  and  bloody-bones  neidYer. — And  v^Q  die  ^ievil  is  to 
put  dvs  qwestioti  to  me? — ^I  must  k«ow  uhat,  Oara,'foT  you 
have  some  especial  person  in  yoyxc  €ye  when  y(Mi  bid  me  take 
care  of  quarrelling." 

Clara  could  not  beoome  palCT  lihaw  was  i>er  Aisual  com- 
pflexion ;  bat  her  voJoe  faltered  4is  !sbe  eagerly  asswjed  her 
bpoJther  that  ^he  had  no  particuiar  person  m.  her  tbwaghits. 

"•ClaTa,"  said  ber  brother,  "do  yoa  TCWiember,  -when  Ifeere 
was  a  report  <rf  a  bogle  *  in  idie  upper  orehaml,  when  we  were 
both  ^children  ? — Do  you  -remember  how  you  were  |>er- 
petually  teiKing  me  to  ^ake.'caTC  «f  the  bogfe,  and  keep  aw«y 
from  its  haunts  ? — ^And  do  ^^u  remember-  my  going  on 
purpose  to  detect  die  bogle,  finding  t!he  cow-tey,  wifth  la  shirt 
4i{bout  h4m,  busied  in  pulling  pears,  and  treating  him  %o  ^ 
handsome  drubbing  ?^I  am  the  same  Jack  Mowbray  -still,  as 
-ready  to  face  (ftanger,  and  unmask  opposition;  iand  your 
fears,  Qara,  wilU  only  awafke  me  waitdi  wione  closely,  till  I 
ftnd  out  'the  real  object  «f  thenn.  If  you  warn  «ie  of  qmarrd- 
Hrag  mtki  some  one,  it  mtist  he  because  you  fcrrow  some  'One 
who  is  not  imliikely  ta  quarvd  with  me.  You  -are  a  fHghty 
and  fanciful  girl,  but  you  have  *sense  enough  not  to  trouble 
either  youroeif  or  me  ©n  a  poiiYt  of  honour,  save  when  the«»e 
is  some  good  reason  fe*  it** 

Clana  «noe  more  protested,  and  it  was  wi#i  the  deepest 
anxiety  to  be  believed,  that  what  she  had  said  arose  owly  out 
©f  tlie  general  'ConseqwenccB  which  «he  apprehended  from 
the  line  of  conduct  hjcr  itwothca-  had  «d©pted,  and  VThich,  in 
her  apprehension,  w«s  so  likdy  to  engage  hiwi  i<n  *be  broils 
that  divided  the  good  43ompainy  at  the  Sowing.  Mowbray 
listened  to  her  explanation  with  «n  iair  of  doubt,  or  rather  in- 
credulky,  sipped  a  cup  d[  tjea  which  had  for  some  time  been 
plaoed  before  him  ;  and  at  lengtih  replied,  "  Well,  Clara, 
whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  in  my  guess,  it  would  be  cmel 
*  Bogle— in  ETigfish,  Gdblin. 
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tO'  torment;  you;  any  more,  remembervng  what.yoor  have  just 
done  for  me.  But  dio  justice  to  your  brother,  and  believe, 
that  when  you  have  anything,  to  ash  of  hin;),.  an*  explicit 
declaration  of.  your  wishes  will  answer  your  purpose  much 
better  than- any  ingenious  oblique  attempts  to-  iryfluence  me. 
Give*  up  all  thoughts:  of  suchj  my  dear  Clata — yoti  are  but  a 
pocMT  manoeuvrer,  but  were  jfou:  the  very  Macbiavel  of  your 
sex,  you  should  not  turn  the-  flank  of  John  Mowbray." 

He  left  the  room  as  he  spoke,. and  did  not  return,  though 
his^  MSter  twice  called  upon  him.  It  is  true  that  s&e  uttered 
th<e  word  brother  so  faintly,  that  perhaps  the  sound  did  not 
reach  his  ears. — ^'^He  i*  gotne,"  she  said,  "and  I  have  had 
no  power  to  speak  out  1  I  am  like  the  wretched  creatures, 
who^  it  is  said;  lie  under  a  potent,  charm,  that  prevents  them 
alike  fronn:  shedding,  tears  and  from  corrfessing  their  crimes — 
Yes,  there  is  a.  spell  on  this  unhappy  heart,  and:  either  that 
must  be  dissolved;  or  this  must  break." 


CHAPTER  X.IL 

THE   CHALLENGE. 

A  digbt  note  I  have  about  roe,  for  the  delivery  of  which  yoir  mast  ex- 
cuse me.  It  is  aa  office  which  friendship-  calls  upon  me  to  do,  and  no 
way  offensive  to  you,  as.  I  desire  nothing  but  right  on  both  sides. 

King  and  Na  King, 

The  intelligent  reader  may  recollect,  that  Tytrel.  departed 
from,  the  Fox  Hotel  on  terms  not  altogether  so  friendly  to- 
wards the  company  as  those  under  which  he  entered  it. 
Indeed,  it  occurred  to  him,  that  he  might  probabdy  have 
heard  something  farther  on  the  subject,  thougji,  amidst 
matters  of  deeper  and  more  anxious  consideration^  the 
idea  only  passed  hastily  through  his  .mind ;  and  two-  days 
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having  gone  over  without  any  message  from  Sir  Bingo  Binks, 
the  whole  affair  glided  entirely  out  of  his  memory. 

The  truth  was,  that  although  never  old  woman  took  more 
trouble  to  collect  and  blow  up  with  her  bellows  the  embers 
of  her  decayed  fire,  than  Captain  MacTurk  kindly  underwent 
for  the  purpose  of  puffing  into  a  flame  the  dying  sparkles  of 
the  Baronet's  courage ;  yet  two  days  were  spent  in  fruitless 
conferences  before  he  could  attain  the  desired  point.  He 
found  Sir  Bingo  on  these  different  occasions  in  all  sorts  of 
different  moods  of  mind,  and  disposed  to  view  the  thing  in 
all  shades  of  light,  except  what  the  Captain  thought  was  the 
true  one. — He  was  in  a  drunken  humour — in  a  sullen  humour 
— in  a  thoughtless  and  vilipending  humour — in  every  humour 
but  a  fighting  one.  And  when  Captain  MacTurk  talked  of 
the  reputation  of  the  company  at  the  Well,  Sir  Bingo  pre- 
tended to  take  offence,  said  the  company  might  go  to  the 
devil,  ?.nd  hinted  that  he  "  did  them  sufficient  honour  by 
gracing  them  with  his  countenance,  but  did  not  mean  to 
constitute  them  any  judges  of  his  affairs.  The  fellow  was 
a  raff,  and  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.'* 

Captain  MacTurk  would  willingly  have  taken  measures 
against  the  Baronet  himself,  as  in  a  state  of  contumacy,  but 
was  opposed  by  Winterblossom  and  other  members  of  the 
committee,  who  considered  Sir  Bingo  as  too  important  and 
illustrious  a  member  of  their  society  to  be  rashly  expelled 
from  a  place  not  honoured  by  the  residence  of  many  persons 
of  rank ;  and  finally  insisted  that  nothing  should  be  done  in 
the  matter  without  the  advice  of  Mowbray,  whose  prepara- 
tion for  his  solemn  festival  on  the  following  Thursday  had 
so  much  occupied  him,  that  he  had  not  lately  appeared  at 
the  Well. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  gallant  Captain  seeimed  to  experience 
as  much  distress  of  mind,  as  if  some  stain  had  lain  on  his 
own  most  unblemished  of  reputations.      He  went  up  and 
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down  upon  the  points  of  his  toes,  rising  up  on  his  instep 
with  a  jerk  which  at  once  expressed  vexation  and  defiance — 
He  carried  his  nose  turned  up  in  the  air,  like  that  of  a  pig 
when  he  snuffs  the  approaching  storm — He  spoke  in  mono- 
syllables when  he  spoke  at  all ;  and — what  perhaps  illustrated 
in  the  strongest  manner  the  depth  of  his  feelings — he  refused, 
in  face  of  the  whole  company,  to  pledge  Sir  Bingo  in  a  glass 
of  the  Baronet's  peculiar  cogniac. 

At  length,  the  whole  Well  was  alarmed  by  the  report 
brought  by  a  smart  outrider,  that  the  young  Earl  of  Ether- 
ington,  reported  to  be  rising  on  the  horizon  of  fashion  as  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude,  intended  to  pass  an  hour,  or  a 
day,  or  a  week,  as  it  might  happen  (for  his  lordship  could 
not  be  supposed  to  know  his  own  mind),  at  St.  Ronan's 
Well. 

This  suddenly  put  all  in  motion.  Almanacks  were  opened 
to  ascertain  his  lordship's  age,  inquiries  were  made  concern- 
ing the  extent  of  his  fortune,  his  habits  were  quoted,  his 
tastes  were  guessed  at;  and  all  that  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Managing  Committee  could  devise  was  resorted  to,  in  order 
to  recommend  their  Spa  to  this  favourite  of  fortune.  An 
express  was  despatched  to  Shaws-Castle  with  the  agreeable 
intelligence,  which  fired  the  train  of  hope  that  led  to  Mow- 
bray's appropriation  of  his  sister's  capital.  He  did  not, 
however,  think  proper  to  obey  the  summons  to  the  Spring ; 
for,  not  being  aware  in  what  light  the  Earl  might  regard  the 
worthies  there  assembled,  he  did  not  desire  to  be  found  by 
his  lordship  in  any  strict  connection  with  them. 

Sir  Bingo  Binks  was  in  a  different  situation.  The  bravery 
with  which  he  had  endured  the  censure  of  the  place  began 
to  give  way,  when  he  considered  that  a  person  of  such  dis- 
tinction as  that  which  public  opinion  attached  to  Lord  Ether- 
ington,  should  find  him  bodily  indeed  at  St.  Ronan's,  but, 
so  far  as  society  was  concerned,  on  the  road  towards  the 
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actcient  dij  of  Coventry ;  and  his  banishment  tbither,  in- 
curred li^  that  most  unpardonable  offence  in  anodern  mcffality, 
a  solecism  in  the  code  of  honouc  Thoti*gh  sluggish  and 
inect  when  called  to  action,  the  Baronet  was  by  no  means 
an  absokite  coward ;  or,  if  so,  late  was  'Of  that  class  which 
Jfights  wJaen  reduced  to  extremity.  He  Haanfully  sent  for 
Captain  MacTurk,  who  waited  upon  him  with  a  grave 
solemnity  of  aspect,  which  instantly  was  exchanged  for  a 
ladiant  joy,  when  Sir  BingOi,  in  few  words,  empowered  him 
to  carry  a  message  to  that  d — d  stroUiaag  artist,  by  whoaa  he 
had  been  insulted  three  days  since. 

"By  Cot,"  said  tiie  Captain,  "my  exceedingly  goot  and 
excellent  friend,  and  I  am  happy  to  do  such  a  favour  for 
you  J  And  it's  well  you  have  tibought  of  it  yourself;  because, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  some  of  our  very  goot  and  excellent 
friends,  that  would  .be  putting  .their  spoon  into  other  folk's 
dish,  I  should  have  been  asking  you  a  civil  question  myselJ^ 
how  yKMi)  came  to  4ine  wilih  us,  with  all  that  mud  and  mire 
which  Mr.  TyrrcFs  grasp  has  left  upon  the  collar  of  your  coat 
—you  undecstand  me. — But  it  is  much  better  as  it  is,  and  I 
will  go  to  the  man  with  all  the  speed  of  light ;  asid  though, 
to  be  aire,  it  should  have  been  sooner  thought  of,  y/et  let  me 
alsoiie  to  make  an  excuse  for  that,  jiust  m  my  own  civil  way — 
better  late  thrive  than  never  do  well,  you  know,  Sir  Bingo  ; 
and  if  you  have  made  hijm  wait  a  little  while  for  his  fnorn- 
ing,  ycm  must  give  ham  the  better  measure,  my  darling," 

So  saying,  he  awaited  no  reply>  lest  peradventure  the 
commission  with  which  he  was  so  hastily  and  unexpectedly 
charged,  should  have  been  clogged  with  some  condition  of 
compromise.  No  such  proposal,  however,  was  made  on  the 
part  of  the  doughty  Sir  Bingo,  who  eyed  his  frief>d  as  he 
hastily  snatched  up  his  rattan  to  depart,  with  a  dogged  look 
of  ohsifiinacy,  expressive,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  of  a  deter- 
mined resolution  to  come  up  to  the  scratch ;  and  when  he 
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heand  the  Captain's  partii^  footsteps,  and  saw  the  door  shut 
behind  him,  he  valiantly  whistled  a  few  bars,  of  Jenny  Sutton, 
in  token  he  cared,  not  a  farthing  how  the  matter  was  to  end. 

With  an  swifter  pace  than  his  half-pay  leisure  usually  en- 
couraged, or  than  biS'  habitual  dignity  permitted,  Captain 
MacTurk  cleared  the  ground  betwixt  the  Spring  and  its 
gay  vicinity,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Aultoun,  wbere  reigned  our 
feiend  Meg  Dods,»  the  sole  assertor  of  its  ancient  dignities. 
To  the  door  of  the  Cleikum  Inn  the  Captain  addressed  him- 
self,, as  one  too  much  accustomed  to  war  to  fear  a  rough 
reception.;  although  at  the  very  first  aspect  of  Meg,  who 
presented  her  person  at  the  half-opened  door,  his  military 
experience  taught  him  that  his  entrance  into  the  place  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  disputed. 

"Is  Mr.  Tyrrel  at.  home?"  was  the  question;  and  the 
answer  was  conv^ed.  by  the  counter-interrogation,  "  Wha 
may  ye  be  that  speers?" 

As  the  most  polite  reply  to  this  question,  and  an  indul- 
gence,, at  the  same  time,  of  his  own  taciturn  disposition,  the 
Captain  presented;  to  Luekie  Dods  the  fifth  part  of  an  ordi- 
naiy  playing  card,  much  grimed  with  snuff,  which  bore  on 
its  Wank  side  his  namie  and  quality.  But  Luekie  Dods 
rejected  the  information  thus  tendered,  with  contemptuous 
scorn. 

"  Name  of  yaiur  deirs  play-books  for  me,"  said  she;  "it's 
an.  ill  world  since:  sic.  pricfc-my-dainty  doings  came  in.  fashion 
— It's,  a  poor  tongue  that  canna  tell  its  ain  namcjand  Til 
hae  nane  of  your  scarts  upon  pasteboard." 

"  I  am  Captain  MacTurk  of  the regiment,"  said  the 

Captain,  disdaining  further  answer. 

"  MacTurk  ?  "  repeated,  Meg,,  with  an.  emphasis,  which  in- 
duced the  owner  of  the  name  to  reply,  "Yes,  honest  woman 
— MacTurk — Hector  MacTurk — have  you  any  objections  to 
my  name,,  good  wife  ?  " 
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"Nae  objections  have  I,"  answered  Meg;  "it's  e*en  an 
excellent  name  for  a  heathen. — But,  Captain  MacTurk,  since 
sae  it  be  that  ye  are  a  captain,  ye  may  e'en  face  about  and 
march  your  ways  hame  again,  to  the  tune  of  Dunbarton 
drums ;  for  ye  are  ganging  to  have  nae  speech  of  Maister 
Tirl,  or  ony  lodger  of  mine." 

"  And  wherefore  not  ? "  demanded  the  veteran ;  "  and  is 
this  of  your  own  foolish  head,  honest  woman,  or  has  your 
lodger  left  such  orders  ?  " 

"  Maybe  he  has  and  maybe  no,"  answered  Meg  sturdily  j 
"  and  I  ken  nae  mair  right  that  ye  suld  ca'  me  honest  woman, 
than  I  have  to  ca'  you  honest  man,  whilk  is  as  far  frae  my 
thoughts  as  it  wad  be  from  heaven's  truth." 

"  The  woman  is  deleerit ! "  said  Captain  MacTurk  ;  "  but 
coom,  coom — a  gentleman  is  not  to  be  misused  in  this  way 
when  he  comes  on  a  gentleman's  business ;  so  make  you  a 
bit  room  on  the  doorstane,  that  I  may  pass  by  you,  or  I  will 
make  room  for  myself,  by  Cot,  to  your  small  pleasure." 

And  so  saying,  he  assumed  the  air  of  a  man  who  was  about 
to  make  good  his  passage.  But  Meg,  without  deigning  farther 
reply,  flourished  around  her  head  the  hearth-broom,  which 
she  had  been  employing  to  its  more  legitimate  purpose,  when 
disturbed  in  her  housewifery  by  Captain  MacTurk. 

"  I  ken  your  errand  weel  eneugh,  Captain — and  I  ken  yer- 
sell.  Ye  are  ane  of  the  folk  that  gang  about  yonder  setting 
folks  by  the  lugs,  as  callants  set  their  collies  to  fight.  But 
ye  sail  come  to  nae  lodger  o'  mine,  let-a-be  Maister  Tirl,  wi' 
ony  sic  ungodly  errand ;  for  I  am  ane  that  will  keep  God's 
peace  and  the  King's  within  my  dwelling." 

So  saying,  and  in  explicit  token  of  her  peaceable  inten- 
tions, she  again  flourished  her  broom. 

The  veteran  instinctively  threw  himself  under  Saint 
George's  guard,  and  drew  two  paces  back,  exclaiming, 
"  That  the  woman  was  either  mad,  or  as  drunk  as  whisky 
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could  make  her;"  an  alternative  which  afforded  Meg  so 
little  satisfaction,  that  she  fairly  rushed  on  her  retiring  adver- 
sary, and  began  to  use  her  weapon  to  fell  purpose. 

"  Me  drunk,  ye  scandalous  blackguard  ! "  (a  blow  with  the 
broom  interposed  as  parenthesis,)  "  me,  that  am  fasting  from 
all  but  sin  and  bohea ! "  (another  whack.) 

The  Captain,  swearing,  exclaiming,  and  parrying,  caught 
the  blows  as  they  fell,  showing  much  dexterity  in  single-stick. 
The  people  began  to  gather;  and  how  long  his  gallantry 
might  have  maintained  itself  against  the  spirit  of  self-defence 
and  revenge,  must  be  left  uncertain,  for  the  arrival  of  Tyrrel, 
returned  from  a  short  walk,  put  a  period  to  the  contest. 

Meg,  who  had  a  great  respect  for  her  guest,  began  to  feel 
ashamed  of  her  own  violence,  and  slunk  into  the  house; 
observing,  however,  that  she  trowed  she  had  made  her 
hearth-broom  and  the  auld  heathen's  pow  right  weel  ac- 
quainted. The  tranquillity  which  ensued  upon  her  departure, 
gave  Tyrrel  an  opportunity  to  ask  the  Captain,  whom  he  at 
length  recognised,  the  meaning  of  this  singular  affray,  and 
whether  the  visit  was  intended  for  him ;  to  which  the  veteran 
replied  very  discomposedly,  that  "he  should  have  known 
that  long  enough  ago,  if  he  had  had  decent  people  to  open 
his  door,  and  answer  a  civil  question,  instead  of  a  fljrting 
madwoman,  who  was  worse  than  an  eagle,"  he  said,  "or  a 
mastiff-bitch,  or  a  she-bear,  or  any  other  female  beast  in  the 
creation." 

Half  suspecting  his  errand,  and  desirous  to  avoid  un- 
necessary notoriety,  Tyrrel,  as  he  showed  the  Captain  to  the 
parlour,  which  he  called  his  own,  entreated  him  to  excuse 
the  rudeness  of  his  landlady,  and  to  pass  from  the  topic  to 
that  which  had  procured  him  the  honour  of  this  visit. 

"And  you  are  right,  my  good  Master  Tyrrel,"  said  the 
Captain,  pulling  down  the  sleeves  of  his  coat,  adjusting  his 
handkerchief  and  breast-ruffle,  and  endeavouring  to  recover 
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the  composure  of  manner  becoming  his  mission,  but  still  ad- 
verting indignantly  to  the  usage  be  had  jBceivied — "  By , 

if  she  had  but  been  a  man,  if  rit  weiae  the  King  himself — 
however,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  I  am  cownt  on  a  dril  errand — and 
very  civilly  I  have  -been  treated-^tfae  auM  tritch  stould  be 
set  in  the  stocks,  and  be  tamned.J— My  ftiend,  Sir  Biaago — 

By ,  I  shall  never  forget  that  wcwaaan's  insolence — if  there 

be  a  constable  or  a  cat-o^-niTie- tails  wi^in  .ten  miles ** 

"I  perceive,  Captain,"  said  Tyirel,  "liaat  you  aaie  too 
much  disturbed  at  this  moment  :to  enter  upcoi  the  business 
which  has  brought  you  here — ^if  you  will  step  into  my  bed- 
room, and  make  use  jof  same  cold  water  and  a  towei*  it  will 
give  you  the  time  to  compose  yourself  a  little." 

"  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,  Mr.  Tyrrel,"  an&wered  the 
Captain  snappishly ;  "  I  dfO  not  want  to  be  composed  at  all, 
and  I  do  not  wanft  to  stay  in  this  bouse  a  minute  longer 
than  to  do  my  ^errand  to  you  on  my  frifcnd^  behalf — And  as 
for  this  tamned  woman  Dods ^ 

"  You  will  in  that  -case  ibjqgive  my  inrtjerrupting  you,  Cap- 
tain MacTurk,  as  I  pnesume  yotnr  earrand  to  me  can  have 
no  reference  to  this  strange  quarrel  with  nty  landlady,  with 
which  I  have  nothing  to " 

**  And  if  I  thought  that  it  had,  sir,"  said  the  Captain,  in- 
terrupting Tyrrel  in  his  turn,  "ymi  should  have  given  me 
satisfaction  before  you  was  a  quaxter  ef  2x1  hour  older — Oh, 
I  would  give  five  pounds  to  the  pretty  fellow  that  would  say, 
Captain  MacTurk,  the  woman  did  right !  " 

"I  certainly  will  not  be  that  person  you  wish  for,  Cap- 
tain,'* replied  Tyrrel,  '"because  I  really  do  not  know  who 
was  in  the  right  cw  wrong ;  but  I  am  certainly  sorry  that  you 
should  have  met  with  ill  usage,  when  your  purpose  was 
to  visit  me.*' 

"  Well,  sir,  if  you  are  •  concerned,**  said  the  man  of  peace 
snappishly,  "  so  am  I.  and  there  is  an  end  of  it. — ^And  :tonch- 
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ing  Bay  ^riand  to  you — you  cannot  iwwre  forgotten  that  you 
treated  my  frieoMi,  Sir  Bingo  Bulks,  with  singu'lar  indYility  ?  " 

"  I  recollect  nothing  lof  the  ifcind,  Captain,**  replied  Tyrrel. 
"  I  remernber  that  the  gentlemaaa,  so  calied,  took  some  un- 
cindl  libeities  iaa  iaying  foolish  bets  conoecning  me,  axidthat 
I  treated  him^fom  irespect  (to  the  lest  cif  the  compajny,  and 
the  ladies  in  particular,  iwi;llh  a  great  degree  of  modeiation 
and  forbearance." 

""And  you  must  have  very  fine  ddeas  of  forbearaniGe,^ 
replied  the  Captain,  "  when  you  took  my  good  friend  by  the 
collar  of  the  icoat,  and  lifted  iiim  out  of  yooir  wayas  if  he 
had  been  a -puppy  dog  i  My  good  Mir.  Tyrrei,  I  can  assiuie 
you  he  docs  not  think  that  you  jhave  iorbome  him  at  .all,  and 
he  has  no  purpose  to  forbear  you j  and  I  moist  either  carry 
hack  a  sufficient  apology,  or  you  must  meet  in  .a  quiet  way, 
with.a^ood  iiriefid  on  each  Bide. — And  this  was  the  errand 
I  came  on,  -when  this  tamned  woman,  with  the  hearth- 
broom,  who  is  an  .enemy  to  all  quiipt  and  peaceable  pipoceed- 
ings " 

"We  will  forget  Mrs.  Dods  to  sthe  presenut,  if  you  please, 
Captain  MacTurk,"  said  Tyrrel — "and,  to  speak  to  the 
present  subject,  you  will  permit  me  -to  say,  that  I  thin'kthis 
summary  comes  a  little  of  the  latest  You  know  best  as 
a  military  man,  but  I  ha^e  always  understood  that  such 
differences  are  usaaaiiy  settled  immediateiy  after  they  occur 
— ^tiot  that  I  intend  to  baulk  Sir  Bingo's  inclinations  upon 
the  score  of  delay,  or  any  other  account." 

"  I  dare  say  you  will  not — I  dare  say  you  will  not,  Mr. 
Tyrrel,"  answered  the  Captain — ■-**  I  am  free  to  think  that 
you  know  better  what  belongs  to  a  gentleman. — And  as  to 
tune — ^iook  you,  my  .good  jsir,  there  are  -different  sorts  of 
peopie  in  this  world,  as  there  ane  different  sorts  of  fire-acms. 
Thene  are  your  haix-irigger'd  rifles,  that  go  off  just  at  the 
right  moment,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  that,  Mr. 
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Tyrrel,  is  your  true  man  of  honour  ; — ^and  there  is  a  sort  of 
person  that  takes  a  thing  up  too  soon,  and  sometimes  backs 
out  of  it,  like  your  rubbishy  Birmingham  pieces,  that  will  at 
one  time  go  off  at  half-cock,  and  at  another  time  bum 
priming  without  going  off  at  all ; — then  again  there  are 
pieces  that  hang  fire— or  I  should  rather  say,  that  are  like 
the  matchlocks  which  the  black  fellows  use  in  the  East 
Indies — there  must  be  some  blowing  of  the  match,  and  so 
forth,  which  occasions  delay,  but  the  piece  carries  true 
enough  after  all." 

"  And  your  friend  Sir  Bingo's  valour  is  of  this  last  kind. 
Captain — I  presume  that  is  the  inference.  I  should  have 
thought  it  more  like  a  boy's  cannon,  which  is  fired  by  means 
of  a  train,  and  is  but  a  pop-gun  after  all." 

"  I  cannot  allow  of  such  comparisons,  sir,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain ;  "  you  will  understand  that  I  come  here  as  Sir  Bingo's 
friend,  and  a  reflection  on  him  will  be  an  affront  to  me." 

"  I  disclaim  all  intended  offence  to  you,  Captain — I  have 
no  wish  to  extend  the  number  cf  my  adversaries,  or  to  add 
to  them  the  name  of  a  gallant  officer  like  yourself,"  replied 
Tyrrel. 

"You  are  too   obliging,  sir,"  said  the  Captain,  drawing 

himself  up  with  dignity.     "  By ,  and  that  was  said  very 

handsomely ! — Well,  sir,  and  shall  I  not  have  the  pleasure 
of  carrying  back  any  explanation  from  you  to  Sir  Bingo  ? — I 
assure  you  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to  make  this  matter 
handsomely  up." 

"  To  Sir  Bingo,  Captain  MacTurk,  I  have  no  apology  to 
offer — I  think  I  treated  him  more  gently  than  his  imperti- 
nence deserved." 

"  Och,  och  ! "  sighed  the  Captain,  with  a  strong  Highland 
intonation ;  "  then  there  is  no  more  to  be  said,  but  just  to 
settle  time  and  place;  for  pistols,  I  suppose,  must  be  the 
weapons." 
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"  All  these  matters  are  quite  the  same  to  me,"  said  Tyrrel ; 
"  only,  in  respect  of  time,  I  should  wish  it  to  be  as  speedy 
as  possible — What  say  you  to  one,  afternoon,  this  very 
day  ? — You  may  name  the  place." 

"At  one,  afternoon,"  replied  the  Captain  deliberately, 
"Sir  Bingo  will  attend  you — the  place  may  be  the  Buck- 
stane ;  for  as  the  whole  company  go  to  the  water-side  to-day 
to  eat  a  kettle  of  fish,*  there  will  be  no  risk  of  interruption. 
— And  whom  shall  I  speak  to,  my  good  friend,  on  your  side 
of  the  quarrel  ?  " 

"Really,  Captain,"  replied  Tyrrel,  "that  is  a  puzzling 
question — I  have  no  friend  here — I  suppose  you  could 
hardly  act  for  both?" 

"  It  would  be  totally,  absolutely,  and  altogether  out  of  the 
question,  my  good  friend,"  replied  MacTurk.  "  But  if  you 
will  trust  to  me,  I  will  bring  up  a  friend  on  your  part  from 
the  Well,  who,  though  you  have  hardly  seen  him  before,  will 
settle  matters  for  you  as  well  as  if  you  had  been  intimate 
for  twenty  years — and  I  will  bring  up  the  Doctor  too,  if  I 
can  get  him  unloosed  from  the  petticoat  of  that  fat  widow 
Blower,  that  he  has  strung  himself  upon." 

"I  have  no  doubt  you  will  do  everything  with  perfect 
accuracy.  Captain.  At  one  o'clock,  then,  we  meet  at  the 
Buck-stane — Stay,  permit  me  to  see  you  to  the  door." 

*  A  kettle  of  fish  is  a  ftte-chavipitre  of  a  particular  kind,  which  is  to 
other  ^/tf  J  champHres  what  the  piscatory  eclogues  of  Brown  or  Sannazario 
are  to  pastoral  poetry.  A  large  caldron  is  boiled  by  the  side  of  a  salmon 
river,  containing  a  quantity  .of  water,  thickened  with  salt,  to  the  consist- 
ence of  brine.  In  this  the  fish  is  plunged  when  taken,  and  eaten  by 
the  company  frondt  super  viridi.  This  is  accounted  the  best  way  of 
eating  salmon,  by  those  who  desire  to  taste  the  fish  in  a  state  of  extreme 
freshness.  Others  prefer  it  after  being  kept  a  day  or  two,  when  the 
curd  melts  into  oil,  and  the  fish  becomes  richer  and  more  luscious. 
The  more  judicious  gastronomes  eat  no  other  sauce  than  a  spoonfiil  of 
the  water  in  which  the  salmon  is  boiled,  together  with  a  little  pepper 
and  vinegar. 
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"  By ,  and  it  is  not  ahcgethcr  so  unnecessary,"  said 

the  Captain;  "for  the  tamned  woman  with  the  besom  might 
have  some  advantage  in  that  long  dark  passage,  knowing  the 
ground  better  than  I  do — tamn  her,  I  will  have  amends  on 
her  if  there  be  whipping-post,  or  ducking  stool,  or  a  pair 
di  stacks  in  the  pari^  I  ** 

And  so  saying,  the  Captain  trudged  off,  his  spirits  ever  and 
anon  agitated  by  recollection  of  the  caiitseless  aggression  of 
Meg  Dods,  and  again  composed  to  a  state  of  happy  serenity 
by  the  recollection  of  the  agreeable  arrangement  which  he 
had  made  between  Mr.  Tyrrd,  and  his  friend  Sir  Bingo 
Binks. 

We  have  heard  of  men  of  undoubted  benevolence  of 
character  and  disposition,  whose  principal  delight  was  to  see 
a  miserable  criminal^  degraded  alike  by  his  previous  crimes, 
and  the  sentence  which  he  had  incurred,  conckide  a  vicious 
and  wretched  life,  by  an  ignominious  and  painful  death.  It 
was  some  siich  inconsistiency  of  character  which  induced 
honest  Captain  MacTurk,,  who  had  really  been  a  meri- 
torious officer,  and  was  a  good-natured,  honourable,  and 
well-intentioned  man,  to  place  his  chief  dfelight  in  setting 
his  friends  by  the  ears,  and  then  acting,  as  umpire  in  the 
dangerous  rencontres,  w^hieh^  aefcording  to  his  code  of  honour, 
were  absolutely  necessary  to.  restore  peace  and  cordiality. 
We  leave  the  explanation  of  such  anomalies  to  the  labours 
of  craniologists,  for  they  seem  to  defy  all  the  researches  of 
the  Ethic  philosopher. 
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CHAPTER   XIIL 

DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Evans,  I  pra/  you  now,  good  Master  Slender's  serving-man,  and 
friend  Simple  by  your  name^  which  way  have  you  looked  for  Master 
Caius  ? 

Siender.  Maary,  sir,  the  City-ward,  the  Parfc-ward,  every  way  j  Okt 
Windsor  'way,  and  every  way. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 

Sir  Bingo  Binks  received  the  Oaptadn's  ccmmiinicatiDn 
with  the  same  dogged  sullenness  he  bad  displayed  at  send- 
ing the  challenge ;  a  most  ongradous  humpk,  ascending,  as 
it  were,  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  stomach,  through  the 
folds  of  a  Belcher  handkerchief,  intimating  his  acquiescence, 
in  a  tone  nearly  as  gracious  as  that  with  which  the  drowsy 
traveller  acknowledges  tiae  intimation  >of  the  sFrpshod  ostier, 
that  it  is  on  the  stroke  of  five,  aad  the  horn  will  sound  io  a 
minote.  Captain  MacTurk  by  no  means  considered  this 
ejaculation  as  expressing  a  proper  estimate  of  his  own 
trouble  and  services.  "Humph?"  Ane  replied;  "and  what 
does  that  mean,  Sir  Bingo?  Have  not  I  here  had  the 
trouble  to  put  3SOU  just  into  the  neat  road ;  and  would  you 
have  been  able  to  make  a  handsome  affair  out  of  it  at  alt, 
after  you  had  let  it  hang  so  iowg  in  the  wind,  if  I  had  not 
taken  on  myself  to  make  it  a^eeable  to  the  gentteman,  and 
cooked  as  neat  a  mess  out  of  it  as  I  have  seen  a  Frenchman 
do  out  of  a  stale  ^rat  ?^' 

Sir  Bingo  saw  it  was  necessary  to  mruCter  some  izstimation 
of  acquiescence  and  acknowiedgment,  which,  however  in- 
artioalate,  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  veteran,  to  whom  the 
adjus>tment  of  a  personal  affair  of  this  kind  was  a  labour  of 
love,  and  who  now,  kindly  nniiadful  of  his  promise  to  Tyrrel, 
hurried  away  as  if  he  had  been  about  the  most  diaritable 
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action  upon  earth,  to  secure  the  attendance  of  some  one  as 
a  witness  on  the  stranger's  part. 

Mr.  Winterblossom  was  the  person  whom  MacTurk  had 
in  his  own  mind  pitched  upon  as  the  fittest  person  to  perform 
this  act  of  benevolence,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  communicating 
his  wish  to  that  worthy  gentleman.  But  Mr.  Winterblossom, 
though  a  man  of  the  world,  and  well  enough  acquainted  with 
such  matters,  was  by  no  means  so  passionately  addicted  to 
them  as  was  the  man  of  peace.  Captain  Hector  MacTurk. 
As  a  bon  vtvant,  he  hated  trouble  of  any  kind,  and  the 
shrewd  selfishness  of  his  disposition  enabled  him  to  foresee 
that  a  good  deal  might  accrue  to  all  concerned  in  the  course 
of  this  business.  He,  therefore,  coolly  replied,  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Tyrrel — not  even  whether  he  was  a 
gentleman  or  not ;  and  besides,  he  had  received  no  regular 
application  in  his  behalf — he  did  not,  therefore,  feel  himself 
at  all  inclined  to  go  to  the  field  as  his  second.  This  refusal 
drove  the  poor  Captain  to  despair.  He  conjured  his  friend 
to  be  more  public-spirited,  and  entreated  him  to  consider 
the  reputation  of  the  Well,  which  was  to  them  as  a  common 
country,  and  the  honour  of  the  company  to  which  they  both 
belonged,  and  of  which  Mr.  Winterblossom  was  in  a  manner 
the  proper  representative,  as  being,  with  consent  of  all,  the 
perpetual  president.  He  reminded  him  how  many  quarrels 
had  been  nightly  undertaken,  and  departed  from  on  the 
ensuing  morning,  without  any  suitable  consequences — said 
"  that  people  began  to  talk  of  the  place  oddly ;  and  that,  for 
his  own  part,  he  found  his  own  honour  so  nearly  touched, 
that  he  had  begun  to  think  he  himself  would  be  obliged  to 
bring  somebody  or  other  to  account  for  the  general  credit  of 
the  Well ;  and  now,  just  when  the  most  beautiful  occasion  had 
arisen  to  put  everything  on  a  handsome  footing,  it  was  hard — 
it  was  cruel — ^it  was  most  unjustifiable — in  Mr.  Winterblossom, 
to  decline  so  simple  a  matter  as  was  requested  of  him." 
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Dry  and  taciturn  as  the  Captain  was  on  all  ordinary 
occasions,  he  proved,  on  the  present,  eloquent  and  almost 
pathetic ;  for  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes  when  he  recounted 
the  various  quarrels  which  had  become  addled,  notwith- 
standing his  best  endeavours  to  hatch  them  into  an  honour- 
able meeting ;  and  here  was  one,  at  length,  just  chipping  the 
shell,  like  to  be  smothered  for  want  of  the  most  ordinary 
concession  on  the  part  of  Winterblossom.  In  short,  that 
gentleman  could  not  hold  out  any  longer.  "It  was,"  he 
said,  "  a  very  foolish  business,  he  thought ;  but  to  oblige  Sir 
Bingo  and  Captain  MacTurk,  he  had  no  objection  to  walk 
with  them  about  noon  as  far  as  the  Buck-stane,  although 
he  must  observe  the  day  was  hazy,  and  he  had  felt  a  pro- 
phetic twinge  or  two,  which  looked  like  a  visit  of  his  old 
acquaintance  podagra." 

"  Never  mind  that,  my  excellent  friend,"  said  the  Captain, 
"a  sup  out  of  Sir  Bingo's  flask  is  like  enough  to  put  that 
to  rights ;  and  by  my  soul,  it  is  not  the  thing  he  is  like  to 
leave  behind  him  on  this  sort  of  occasion,  unless  I  be  far 
mistaken  in  niy  man." 

"But,"  said  Winterblossom,  "although  I  comply  with 
your  wishes  thus  far.  Captain  MacTurk,  I  by  no  means 
undertake  for  certain  to  back  this  same  Master  Tyrrel,  of 
whom  I  know  nothing  at  all,  but  only  agree  to  feo  to  the 
place  in  hopes  of  preventing  mischief." 

"  Never  fash  your  beard  about  that,  Mr.  Winterblossom," 
replied  the  Captain;  "for  a  little  mischief,  as  you  call  it, 
is  become  a  thing  absolutely  necessary  to  the  credit  of  the 
place;  and  I  am  sure,  whatever  be  the  consequences,  they 
cannot  in  the  present  instance  be  very  fatal  to  anybody; 
for  here  is  a  young  fellow  that,  if  he  should  have  a  misfortune, 
nobody  will  miss,  for  nobody  knows  him ;  then  there  is  Sir 
Bingo,  whom  everybody  knows  so  well,  that  they  will  miss 
him  all  the  less." 
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"  And  there  will  be  Lady  Bingo,  a  weakhy  and.  handsome 
young  widow/'  said  Winterblossom^:  throwing  kis  kat.  upon 
Kiis  head  with  the  grace  aiad  pretesision  of  foroier  days^  and 
sighing  to  see,  as  he  looked  in  the  mirror,  how  muck  time, 
that  had  whitened  his-  hair»  rounded  kis  stomachy  wrinkled  his 
brow,,  and  bent  dowck  his  shoulders^  had  disqualified  him^; 
as  he  expressed  it;,  **^fbr  entering  for  such,  a  plarte." 

Secure  of  Winterbloflsom,  the  Captain's  next  anxiety  was 
toi  obtain  the  preseoee  of  Dr..  Quackleben,  whoj;  although  he 
wrote  himself  M.I>.,;  did  not  by  any  means  decline  practice 
as  a  surgeon  when  any  >ob  offered  foe  which  he  was-  likely  to 
be  well  paid,  as  was;  warranted  vet  the  present  instance,  the 
wealthy  Baronet  being  a  party  principally  concerned.  The 
Doctor,  therefore^  like  the  eagje  scenting  the  carnage,  seized, 
at  the  first  word,  the  huge  volume  of  moKOCca  leather  which 
formed  hi&  case:  of  portable  in^ruments,  and  uncoiled  beSbre 
the  Captain,,  with  ostentatious  display,  its  formidab^  and 
glittering  contents,.,  upon  which  he  begun  to  lecture  as  upon 
xco^oias  and  interesting^  texty  untUi  the  man  of  war  thought 
it  necessary  to  give  him  a  word  of  caution. 

"  Ock,"  says  he^  "  I'  do-  pray  you,  Doctor,,  ta  carr)?  that 
pockst  of  yoursi  undev  ther  bceast  of  your  coat,  or  in  your 
poctct,  or  somewhere-  out  of  sight,  and  by  no  means  to  pro- 
duce oir  open  it  before  the  parties..  For  although  scalpels, 
and  tourniquets,  and  pincers,:  aiad.  the  like,  ate  very  ingpnious 
in9pdement%  arwd  pnetty  tO'  behold„  and  ar«  also  useful  when 
time  and  occasion  call,  for  them,  yet  I  have  knofwn.  the  sight 
ofl  them  take  away  a  man!s  fighting  stomachy  and.  so  lose 
their  owner  a  joby  Dn  Quackleben." 

"  By  my  faith,.  Captain-  MacTurk,"  said  the  Doctor,,  "  you 
speak  as  if  you.wcare  graduated ! — I  have  known  these  treacher- 
ous artides  play  thetr  master  many  a  cucsed  trick;  The  very 
si^t  of  my  forceps,  without  the  least  efiort  on  my  part,  once 
cured  an  inveterate  toothache  of  three  days'  duration,  pre- 
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vonted  tt«e  extfaction  x£  a  CKrioos  molecuimar,  'wiuch  it  was 
the  very  end  'ofctheda-  formation  to  achieve,  and  «eimt  i»e  ^me 
tniffos  a  >giainea. — B«it  hand  me  that  .greajt^oad;,  Captain,  sand 
we  <will  plaoe  the  mstniments  m  amfbuscade,  untiil  they  are 
called  into  laetion  in  doe  time.  I  shoiaki  Ihink  ^oniethiTtg 
will  happen — Sir  BingDris  a  sexft  sbot  at  a  inoar-oock." 

*'Canndt  «ay/'  replied  MacTnrk;  "I  h«we  known  rthe 
pistoi  shake  many  a  iaand  l^at  held  the  libwling^ece  fast 
eniQic^h,  Yonder  Tyirel  laxDks  like  a  teei^lish  cool  customer 
— I  watched  hina  the  ^hole  dmne  I  i«as  delpveriiog  my  errand, 
and  I  oan  promise  lyisu  he  is  oxMtttle  to  the  backbos^." 

"  Well — I  will  have  my  bandages  reaidy  ^secundum  curiem^' 
replied  the  im»n  of  medicine.  '^We  magft;  guard  against 
haemorthage— Sir  £ii^  is  a  plethoric  subject — One  ^o'clock, 
yon  £ay — at  the  BHck-istane — I  wiM  be  punctual." 

**  Will  you  not  walk  wndrh  dr?  "  said  €a|>tain  MacTurk, 
who  seeraol  wiiling  to  keep  his  whole  convoy  tpgefther  on 
th©.  occ^ron,  iest,  peradwentwre,  any  of  tbem  bad  fled  from 
UKider  his  patrantge. 

'"  No,**  replied  liie  Doctor,  "  I  tniKt  fet  mafce  an  apology 
to  mftHhy  Mrs.  Elower,  for  I  Ihad  psramised  her  iny.anift  down 
to  the  CTverside,  wdneKB  they  are  all  to  eat  a  kettle  of  l&sh." 

^'  By  Cot,  and  I  hofie  ^e  shaM  make  tbefn  a  prettier  kettle 
of 'fish'tfaan  was  ever  seen  .aJt  .St.  iRonan''«,"  .said  the  Captain, 
robbing  bis  baaox&s. 

"  Don^  'say  iziar,  Capltaiii,"  replied  the-cajutious  Doctor  y  "  I 
for  one  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  meeting — wash  my  hands 
of  at.  Nq^  no,  I  cannot  afford  'to  be  ciapt  wp  as  accessory. — 
You  ask  me  to  JBraeet  yoM  at  the  Euck-st-ajae — dao  purpose  as- 
signed— i  aan  widing  to  (oblige  aiy  wortby  friend.  Captain 
MacTnrk — Tjialk  thart  way,  tfaiiaking  c(f  nothii^  porticiilar — 
hear  the  neport  -of  pistols — ^hasten  to  ttfce  spotT-ibrfcunately 
)"ast  VOL  tniuae  to  paeverat  the  most  fatal  (Consequences — chance 
most  opportunely  to  hawe  uny  -case  of  instruments  with  rae — 
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indeed,  generally  walk  with  thena  about  me — nunquam  non 
paratus — then  give  my  professional  definition  of  the  wound 
and  state  of  the  patient.  That  is  the  way  to  give  evidence, 
Captain,  before  sheriffs,  coroners,  and  such  sort  of  folks — 
never  commit  oneself — it  is  a  rule  of  our  profession." 

"  Well,  well,  Doctor,"  answered  the  Captain,  "  you  know 
your  own  ways  best;  and  so  you  are  but  there  to  give  a 
chance  of  help  in  case  of  accident,  all  the  laws  of  honour 
will  be  fully  complied  with.  But  it  would  be  a  foul  reflec- 
tion upon  me,  as  a  man  of  honour,  if  I  did  not  take  care 
that  there  should  be  somebody  to  come  in  thirdsman  be- 
tween Death  and  my  principal." 

At  the  awful  hour  of  one  afternoon,  there  arrived  upon  the 
appointed  spot  Captain  MacTurk,  leading  to  the  field  the 
valorous  Sir  Bingo,  not  exactly  straining  like  a  greyhound 
in  the  slips,  but  rather  looking  moody  like  a  butcher's  bull- 
dog, which  knows  he  must  fight  since. his  master  bids  him. 
Yet  the  Baronet  showed  no  outward  flinching  or  abatement 
of  courage,  excepting,  that  the  tune  of  Jenny  Sutton,  which 
he  had  whistled  without  intermission  since  he  left  the  hotel, 
had,  during  the  last  half-mile  of  their  walk,  sunk  into  silence ; 
although,  to  look  at  the  muscles  of  the  mouth,  projection  of 
the  lip,  and  vacancy  of  the  eye,  it  seemed  as  if  the  notes  were 
still  passing  through  his  mind,  and  that  he  whistled  Jenny 
Sutton  in  his  imagination.  Mr.  Winterblossom  came  two 
minutes  after  this  happy  pair,  and  the  Doctor  was  equally 
punctual. 

"  Upon  my  soul,"  said  the  former,  "  this  is  a  mighty  silly 
affair.  Sir  Bingo,  and  might,  I  think,  be  easily  taken  up,  at 
less  risk  to  all  parties  than  a  meeting  of  this  kind.  You 
should  recollect.  Sir  Bingo,  that  you  have  much  depending 
upon  your  life — you  are  a  married  man.  Sir  Bingo." 

Sir  Bingo  turned  the  quid  in  his  mouth,  and  squirted  out 
the  juice  in  a  most  coachman-like  manner. 
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"Mr.  Winterblossom,"  said  the  Captain,  "Sir  Bingo  has 
in  this  matter  put  himself  in  my  hands,  and  unless  you  think 
yourself  more  able  to  direct  his  course  than  I  am,  I  must 
frankly  tell  yo\i,  that  I  will  be  disobliged  by  ^your  interfer- 
ence. You  may  speak  to  your  own  friend  as  much  as  you 
please ;  and  if  you  find  yourself  authorised  to  make  any 
proposal,  I  shall  be  desirous  to  lend  an  ear  to  it  on  the 
part  of  my  worthy  principal,  Sir  Bingo.  But  I  will  be 
plain  with  you,  that  I  do  not  greatly  approve  of  settle- 
ments upon  the  field,  though  I  hope  I  am  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  man;  yet  here  is  our  honour  to  be  looked  after 
in  the  first  place;  and  moreover,  I  must  insist  that  every 
proposal  for  accommodation  shall  originate  with  your  party 
or  yourself." 

"J/y  party?"  answered  Winterblossom ;  "why,  really, 
though  I  came  hither  at  your  request.  Captain  MacTurk,  yet 
I  must  see  more  of  the  matter,  ere  I  can  fairly  pronounce 
myself  second  to  a  man  I  never  saw  but  once." 

"And,  perhaps,  may  never  see  again,"  said  the  Doctor,' 
looking  at  his  watch ;  "  for  it  is  ten  minutes  past  the  hour 
and  here  is  no  Mr.  TyrreL" 

"  Hey !  what^s  that  you  say,  Doctor  ? "  said  the  Baronet, 
awakened  from  his  apathy. 

"  He  speaks  tamned  nonsense,"  said  the  Captain,  pulling 
out  a  huge,  old-fashioned,  turnip-shaped  implement,  with  a 
blackened  silver  dial-plate.  "  It  is  not  above  three  minutes 
after  one  by  the  true  time,  and  I  will  uphold  Mr.  Tyrrel  to  be 
a  man  of  his  word — never  saw  a  man  take  a  thing  more 
coolly." 

"  Not  more  coolly  than  he  takes  his  walk  this  way,"  said 
the  Doctor ;  "  for  the  hour  is  as  I  tell  you — remember  I  am 
professional — have  pulses  to  count  by  the  second  and  half- 
second — my  time-piece  must  go  as  true  as  the  sun." 

"And  I  have  mounted  guard  a  thousand  times  by  my 
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watchy''  said  the  Cap^n ;  '^and  I  d'efy  tW  devil  to  saj  that 
Heetor  MacTuck  did  no^  always  discharge  his  duty  to  the 
twentieth  part  of  the  fraction  of  a  seeond — it  was  mj  gveat 
grandEoother,  Lady  Killbxacklin's^  and  I  will  maintain  its 
reputation  against  any  time-piece  that  ever  went  upon 
wheels*  ** 

"Wdl,  then,  look  at  your  awn  watch,  Captain^"  said 
Winterblossom,  ''for  time  stands  stiU  with,  vlo  man>  and 
while  we  speak  the  hour  advances  On  my  word,  I  thiicik 
this  Mi.  Tyrrel  intends  to  humbug  us." 

"  Hey  I  what's  that  you  say  ?  "  said  Sir  Bingo,  once  more 
starting  from  his.  sullen-  reverie^ 

^'  I  shall  not  Look  at.  my  waidch  upoa  no  such  mattes:,''  said 
the  Captain  ;  "  nor  will  I  any  way  be  disposed  to  dbubt  your 
friend's  honour,  Mr*  Winleibiossom." 

"  My  frieiad;  ?  '*  said  Mr.  WiuteirWossom ;  "  I  must  tell  jjou 
once  more„  Captain,  that  this  Mh.  Tyrrel  is  no  friend  of  najdoe 
.  — none  in  the  world..  He.  \&  your  friend,  Captain  MacTutk ; 
and  I  own,  if  he  keeps,  us  waiting  much  longer  on  this  occa- 
sion, I  wUl  be  apt  to  consideE  his  friendship  as  of  verj^  little 
value." 

"  And  how  dare  you  then  sa3^  that  the-  man  is  my  friend  ?  " 
said  the  Captain,  knitting  his  brow&  i^  a  most  formJLdatble 
maj^ioet: 

"  Pooh !  pooh  I  Captain^"  answered.  Winterblossoaa  €oolly„ 
if  not  contemptuously — ^^  k^ep  »11  that  for  silly  boys ;  I  have 
lived  in.  the  world  too  long,  cither  to  provoke  quarrels,  or 
to  care  about  them*  So,  reserve  your  fire ;  it  i&  all  thrown 
away  on  such  an  old  cock  as  I  am.  But  I  really  wrsh  we 
knew  whether  this,  fellow  n^ans.  to  come — ^twenty  minutes 
past  the  hour — I  think  it  is  odds  that  y«ou  are  bilked,  &r 
Bingo?" 

"Bilked!  heyi"  cried  Sir  Bingo;  "by  Gaid>  I  always 
tho.ugiiti  so — I  wagered  with  Mowbray  he  was  a  raiff — I  am 
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had,  bf  Gad.  ill  wait  no  longer  thsEii  the  hadf-hour,  kty  Gad, 
were  he  a  €eld-n»Klial." 

"  You  will  be  directed  in  tthatt  matter  by  your  friewd,  if  you 
please,  Sir  Bingo,''  said  the  CapEtaio. 

^*D— 41  me  if  1  will,^  returned  the  Baionct — ^^Ftismd^  a 
pretty  friend,  to  being  me  oiet  here  on  such  a  fooi's  eoorand  ! 
I  knew  the  felknr  was  a  raff — -but  I  niever  thought  you,  with 
all  ymir  chaff  about  honour,  such  a  d — d  spoon  as  to  bring  a 
message  ^rom  a  fellow  wlio  iaas  fled  the  pit ! " 

"If  you  vegret  so  much  havd-ng  come  hene  to  no  purpose,'" 
said  the  Captain  in  a  very  loitf  tone,  ''and  if  you  ifhink  I 
have  used  you  like  a  spoon,  as  you  say,  I  will  have  no 
objectioii  in  life  to  take  Mr.  Tyrrel^s  place,  and  serve  your 
occasion,  my  hoy  1 " 

«*  By  , 1  and  if  you  like  it,  yoa  may  lire  away,  and 

weicoQiie,''  said  Sir  Bingo.;  '^and  I'll  spin  a  crown  fo  first 
shotvfor  I  do  not  imderstaiid  being  brooght  here  for  .nothing, 
d— n  me  ! " 

^  And  there  was  nsTer  msui  alive  so  ready  as  I  am  tio  give 
yoa  something  to  stKy  yoHr  stomadi^"  said  the  irritable 
Highlander. 

'^Oh  "fie,  gemttemeni  fie,  i&e,  fiei"  exclaimed  the  pacific 
Mr.  WinterbloBBom— ''^  For  ^laame,  Captain — ^Out  upon  you, 
Sir  Bingo,  are  you  mad  ? — ^what,  principal  and  second  i — the 
lik?e  was  ne?er  heawd  of— aevei/' 

The  parties  wene  in  some  degree  recalled  to  tfadr  more 
<cool  recollections  by  this  expostulation,  yet  continued  a  shtort 
quarter-deck  walk  to  and  fro,  upon  parallel  lines,  looking  at 
each  other suHeolyas diusy passed,. and  bristling  like  two  dogs 
who  have  a  mind  to  qiftarrel,  yet  hesitate  to  commence 
hostilities.  During  this  promeoaile,  also^  the  perpendicular 
and  erect  carriage  of  the  ^insteran,  rising  on  his  toes  at  every 
stepi,  farmed  a  whimsical  contmst  with  the  heavy  Imidsh 
shuffle  of  the  bulky  Baronet,  who  had,  %  dint  of  pmctioe, 
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very  nearly  attained  that  most  enviable  of  all  carriages,  the 
gait  of  a  shambling  Yorkshire  ostler.  His  coarse  spirit  was 
now  thoroughly  kindled,  and  like  iron,  or  any  other  baser 
metal,  which  is  slow  in  receiving  heat,  it  retained  long  the 
smouldering  and  angry  spirit  of  resentment  that  had  origin- 
ally brought  him  to  the  place,  and  now  rendered  him  willing 
to  wreak  his  uncomfortable  feelings  upon  the  nearest  object 
which  occurred,  since  the  first  purpose  of  his  coming  thither 
was  frustrated.  In  his  own  phrase,  his  pluck  was  up,  and 
finding  himself  in  a  fighting  humour,  he  thought  it  a  pity,  like 
Bob  Acres,  that  so  much  good  courage  should  be  thrown 
away.  As,  however,  that  courage  after  all  consisted  chiefly 
in  ill  humour ;  and  as,  in  the  demeanour  of  the  Captain,  he 
read  nothing  deferential  or  deprecatory  of  his  wrath,  he  began 
to  listen  with  more  attention  to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Winter- 
blossom,  who  entreated  them  not  to  sully,  by  private  quarrel, 
the  honour  they  had  that  day  so  happily  acquired  without 
either  blood  or  risk. 

"It  was  now,"  he  said,  "three-quarters  of  an  hour  past 
the  time  appointed  for  this  person,  who  calls  himself  Tyrrel, 
to  meet  Sir  Bingo  Binks.  Now,  instead  of  standing  squab- 
bling here,  which  serves  no  purpose,  I  propose  we  should 
reduce  to  writing  the  circumstances  which  attend  this  affair, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  company  at  the  Well,  and  that 
the  memorandum  shall  be  regularly  attested  by  our  sub- 
scriptions ;  after  which,  I  shall  farther  humbly  propose 
that  it  be  subjected  to  the  revision  of  the  Committee  of 
Management." 

"  I  object  to  any  revision  of  a  statement  to  which  my  name 
shall  be  appended,"  said  the  Captain. 

"Right — very  true,  Captain,"  said  the  complaisant  Mr. 
Winterblossom ;  "undoubtedly  you  know  best,  and  your 
signature  is  completely  sufficient  to  authenticate  this  trans- 
action— however,  as  it  is  the  most  important  which  has  oc- 
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curred  since  the  Spring  was  established,  I  propose  we  shall 
all  sign  ih^  prods  verbaly2s  I  may  term  it." 

"  Leave  me  out,  if  you  please,"  said  the  Doctor,  not  much 
satisfied  that  both  the  original  quarrel  and  the  by-battle  had 
passed  over  without  any  occasion  for  the  offices  of  a  Machaon; 
"  leave  me  out,  if  you  please ;  for  it  does  not  become  me  to 
be  ostensibly  concerned  in  any  proceedings,  which  have  had 
for  their  object  a  breach  of  the  peace.  And  for  the  import- 
ance of  waiting  here  for  an  hour,  in  a  fine  afternoon,  it  is  my 
opinion  there  was  a  more  important  service  done  to  the  Well 
of  St.  Ronan's,  when  I,  Quentin  Quackleben,  M.D.,  cured 
Lady  Penelope  Penfeather  of  her  seventh  attack  upon  the 
nerves,  attended  with  febrile  symptoms." 

"  No  disparagement  to  your  skill  at  all.  Doctor,"  said  Mr. 
Winterblossom ;  "  but  I  conceive  the  lesson  which  this  fellow 
has  received  will  be  a  great  means  to  prevent  improper 
persons  from  appearing  at  the  Spring  hereafter ;  and,  for  my 
part,  I  shall  move  that  no  one  be  invited  to  dine  at  the  table 
in  future,  till  his  name  is  regularly  entered  as  a  member  of 
the  company,  in  the  lists  at  the  public  room.  And  I  hope 
both  Sir  Bingo  and  the  Captain  will  receive  the  thanks  of 
the  company,  for  their  spirited  conduct  in  expelling  the 
intruder. — Sir  Bingo,  will  you  allow  me  to  apply  to  your 
flask — a  little  twinge  I  feel,  owing  to  the  dampness  of  the 
grass." 

Sir  Bingo,  soothed  by  the  consequence  he  had  acquired, 
readily  imparted  to  the  invalid  a  thimbleful  of  his  cordial, 
which,  we  believe,  had  been  prepared  by  some  cunning 
chemist  in  the  wilds  of  Glenlivat  He  then  filled  a  bumper, 
and  extended  it  towards  the  veteran,  as  an  unequivocal 
symptom  of  reconciliation.  The  real  turbinacious  flavour 
no  sooner  reached  the  nose  of  the  Captain,  than  the  bever- 
age was  turned  down  his  throat  with  symptoms  of  most 
unequivocal  applause. 
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"  I.  shall  have  some  hope q&  theyming.  feflawa  of  this  day,'' 
he  said,  "now  that  they  begia  to  givs:  up  their  Dutchi  and 
French  distilikd  waters^  ami  stkk.  to  genuine  Highlaad  ware. 
By:  Cot,  it  k  the  only  liquor  fit  for  a  genHtesaafla  tjoi  cbiink 
in  va  DBtaBrmngy  if^  hej  can  have:  blbre  good  fotrtone:  to  eonae  by 
it,  you  see;" 

"  O  aften  dijanec  eitbec;  Cap^feaim,'*  said,  the  Doetoc„  ta 
whowji  the  glass  had  passed  im  watattion ;  "it  is  worth  all  the 
winey  in  France  fd»  flavoury  and  more  cordial  tO'  the-  sgrsteni 
besidesi'* 

"And  now,"  said  the  Captain,.  **that.  we  may  EK>t  go*  ofi 
the  grourvd  with,  anything  on  our  atomacb^  w-oise-  than  the 
whisky,  I  can  afford  tei  say(asr  Caplaini  Hectoc  MaicTurk's 
chapacter  is  tolerably  welll  estahlishcd)^  thaufe  I  am  sorr);  for 
the  litJtte  difeBcnce  that  haa  oecncred  betrwixt  me.  and  say 
worthy  foiend,-  Sir  Bingo^  here." 

"And  since  you:  are  so  civil,.  Capkahav"  said  Siiir  Bingp, 
"why,  I  am  so(wy  too^-only  it;  w©iild  put  the  devii  out  of 
temper  to  lose  so  fine  a  fishdong  day — ^wind  south: — fine?  air 
on  the  pool — water  settled  fircrmi  the  food — just  in  trim — 
and  \  dare  say  three  pairs,  of  hooks  have  passed  over  my  cast 
before  this  time;" 

M^  closed  this  elaborate:  hwjrrentatioH:  wiih  a  libatifl)iai  of 
the  sa<me  cardial  which  he  had<.  ino^iarrted  ta  his  comipaicuons  ; 
and  they  returned  in  a  body  to  the  hotel,  where  the  trans- 
actions^ of  the  morning'  were:  sooia  afterwards  amMmnced;  to 
the  compaaiyy'  by  the  fcsllDwing  pEOgramme:— • 

STATBMaai::^. 

"  Sir'  Bingo  Binks,  Baronet,  having  found  haimself  aggrieved 
by  the  uncivil  behaviour  of  an  individual:  calling  himself 
Francis  Tyrrel,  now  or  lately  a  resident  at  the  Gieikiarap  Ino, 
Aultoun:  of  St.  Ronan*s,  and  having  c^iopowened  Capt»rn 
Hector  MacTurk  to  wait  upon  the  said  Mr.  Tyrrel  txy  de- 
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mand  ian  cwpology,  omdier  'the  alteonatiye  oaf  psraronal  satis- 
faction, lacssoxding  ;to  the  isms  oof  ihonour  and  the  ipiscotiuae 
of  geantlenoen,  tdne  said  ITjsrii^l  cuohintaariiy  finga^god  io  mmeX 
the  fsaid  Sir  Bm^  Binks,  IBmoisesI:,  at  ~l^  Back-!stane,  nsar 
St.  (Rx)waaii;6  Bum,  iiipom  Ais  ipoffisent  day,  vheimg  Wednesday 

AugwSt.     Jn  aconseqwesice  'o£  vihich  sppamtment,  -wje^ 

the  undera^oad,  idid  rKttend  at  the  plaee  jnannneri,  :frooi  x)nfi 
oick)ek  ticll  tm»,  (without  seeaangior  )hea]ring  anythii&g^wbaibei^er 
erf  fine  said  ©ranoLs  TyrreljOr  any  XDoerin  his  "heiiaflf— ^wrhiafh 
faot^ve-inskeithusrpiiblidyiaiDwn,  tfaatsdH  meci,  andjparticu- 
larly  the  distinguished  company  aessfimbled  atttheiKoK.iiotdi, 
may  fee'dnaiyrappmBed  af>tbe  ^cTaaracter  land  idaawiDua-tof  :the 
said  IPranciB  TfjorreVitticase  JcifdiisjagHin'presunuiDig  to  "intrude 
•himBettf  ^int o  the  society  rof^pfiarsons  tof  'honour. 

'"Tbe^Foxdnn^and  HDtel,/St.;RjonaT£s  Wdll— j^nst^iS— . 

.(Signed^)  "Bingo  Binks. 

"  HE.CT0R  MacTurk- 

"  Philip  Winterrlossom." 

A  ia t tie  :iow6r  id>llo«»ed  ^h'is  \sepaia(te  atteatatron  r. 

«I,  fQuesJtin^Quadfcleben,  :M.a,  £.IR:S.,  .D.E., .-BJL.,  :X.Z., 
:&c.  &c,,  Iboing  fca)tied  ^upnn  *t»  iattest  nrfhat  J  :kmm  :m  the 
gaiti  ;rnattEv,  udo  temebyR^erify,  ihat,  ^being  by  .accident  -at  ithe 
Buek-Qtane,  mear  ^St.  ilbonaink  .-Bicm,  on  Ihis  pffieaeDit  day,  cat 
ithe  chuDOirr  cJf  (cnase,  (atftenaicon,  and  cchancimg  to  (Benaam  thax 
for  the  space  erf  nreaifty  an  hoour,  (aoni?ersiag  iwith  .^rjBding© 
fliinks,  Captain  iMacTairk,  and  Mr.  \^?aaatBi7bbDf$sfiBn,  'vse  did 
net,  iduring  vtJhat  ^tinre,  isee  -er  diiear  anfythfltag  xof  unr  ^m  vthe 
peeson  calling .hcnaself  JBraocis  T^yrrei,  whose  pirfissBiace  sA  djhe 
:place  .SBCfflBied  :t©  ;be  ecq)eciteKi  tby  ithe  geittAemen  :I  ^hawe  -^ust 
named:"  Tlhis  laffinhe  "i«a$  dated  )lite  (the  foEmer,  >a!iid  ^certi- 
fied  under  the  august  hand  of  Quentin  Quackleben,  M.'D,, 
'Sec.  &c.  &c. 
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Again,  and  prefaced  by  the  averment .  that  an  improper 
person  had  been  lately  introduced  into  the  company  of  St. 
Ronan's  Well;  there  came  forth  a  legislative  enactment,  on 
the  part  of  the  Committee,  declaring,  "that  no  one  shall 
in  future  be  invited  to  the  dinners,  or  balls,  or  other  enter- 
tainments of  the  Well,  until  their  names  shall  be  regularly 
entered  in  the  books  kept  for  the  purpose  at  the  rooms." 
Lastly,  there  was  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Bingo  Binks  and 
Captain  MacTurk  for  their  spirited  conduct,  and  the  pains 
which  they  had  taken  to  exclude  an  improper  person  from 
the  company  at  St.  Ronan's  Well. 

These  annunciations  speedily  became  the  magnet  of  the 
day.  All  idlers  crowded  to  peruse  them;  and  it  would  be 
endless  to  notice  the  "God  bless  me's" — the  "Lord  have 
a  care  of  us  " — the  "  Saw  you  ever  the  like's  "  of  gossips,  any 
more  than  the  "  Dear  me's  "  and  "  Oh,  laa*s  "  of  the  titupping 
misses,  and  the  oaths  of  the  pantalooned  or  buckskin'd 
beaux.  The  character  of  Sir  Bingo  rose  like  the  stocks  at 
the  news  of  a  despatch  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and, 
what  was  extraordinary,  attained  some  consequence  even  in 
the  estimation  of  his  lady.  All  shook  their  heads  at  the 
recollection  of  the  unlucky  Tyrrel,  and  found  out  much  in 
his  manner  and  address  which  convinced  them  that  he  was 
but  an  adventurer  and  swindler.  A  few,  however,  less  partial 
to  the  Committee  of  Management  (for  whenever  there  is  an 
administration,  there  will  soon  arise  an  opposition),  whispered 
among  themselves,  that,  to  give  the  fellow  his  due,  the  man, 
be  he  what  he  would,  had  only  come  among  them,  like  the 
devil,  when  he  was  called  for — And  honest  Dame  Blower 
blessed  herself  when  she  heard  of  such  bloodthirsty  doings 
as  had  been  intended,  and  "  thanked  God  that  honest  Doctor 
Kickherben  had  come  to  nae  harm  amang  a'  their  non- 
sense." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   CONSULTATION. 

Chwtu    I  hope  here  be  proofe. 

Measure  for  Measure. 

The  borough  of  lies,  as  all  the  world  knows,  about 

fourteen  miles  distant  from  St.  Ronan's,  being  the  county 
town  of  that  shire  which,  as  described  in  the  Tourist's  Guide, 
numbers  among  its  objects  of  interest  that  gay  and  popular 
watering-place,  whose  fame,  no  doubt,  will  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  present  annals  of  its  earlier  history.  As  it  is 
at  present  unnecessary  to  be  more  particular  concerning  the 
scene  of  our  story,  we  will  fill  up  the  blank  left  in  the  first 
name  with  the  fictitious  appellation  of  Marchthorn,  having 
often  found  ourselves  embarrassed  in  the  course  of  a  story, 
by  the  occurrence  of  an  ugly  hiatus,  which  we  cannot  always 
at  first  sight  fill  up,  with  the  proper  reference  to  the  rest  of 
the  narrative. 

Marchthorn,  then,  was  an  old-fashioned  Scottish  town,  the 
street  of  which,  on  market-day,  showed  a  reasonable  number 
of  stout  great-coated  yeomen,  bartering  or  dealing  for  the 
various  commodities  of  their  farms ;  and  on  other  days  of 
the  week,  only  a  few  forlorn  burghers,  trawling  about  like 
half-awakened  flies,  and  watching  the  town  steeple  till  the 
happy  sound  of  twelve  Strokes  from  Time's  oracle  should 
tell  them  it  was  time  to  take  their  meridian  dram.  The 
narrow  windows  of  the  shops  intimated  very  imperfectly  the 
miscellaneous  contents  of  the  interior,  where  every  merchant, 
as  the  shopkeepers  of  Marchthorn  were  termed,  more  ScoHcOy 
sold  everything  that  could  be  thought  of.  As  for  manufac- 
tures, there  were  none,  except  that  of  the  careful  Town 
Council,  who  were  mightily  busied  in  preparing  the  warp  ar^ 
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woof,  which,  at  the  end  of  every  five  or  six  years,  the  town 
of  Marchthorn  contributed,  for  the  purpose  of  weaving  the 
fourth  or  fifth  part  of  a*  member  oP  Parliament. 

In  such  a  town  it  usually  happens-  that  the  Sheriff-clerk, 
especially  supposing  him  agent  for  several  lairds  of  the  higher 
order,  is  possessed  of  on^^  erf  tft^-  best-l«roking  houses  ;  and 
such  was  tfrat  of'RTi-.  Bindloose.  None  of  the  smartness  of 
the.  bfickrbuilt  and.  brass- hammei^dl  mansioD  <d&  ac  southern 
attord:iey  appeared'  indeed,  in  1}kis>^mansioi!iv.Mnhiichiwasnx  tall^. 
thin,,  grknrlooking,  huiiding,!  in  tlhe:  centre;  of:  the:  towm;,  with: 
narrow,  windows  and  projp^ting^  gteubles^  notebsdi.  intiOi  tfaHt: 
sort  off  deacenH  called  cvovf^stops^  andl  haaringf  the  Ihwencase^ 
ments  defended  by^  stanchions  ofi  iron;:  fon  Mir.  BindkaoEie;. 
as-  frequrdntly  hap^ns^t  kepfc  a  branchf  off  one*  of:  tin&  tv^o^ 
natioiaait  banks^j  whieh :  haidt  b^ni  lately/  establish^ *  izr tBxs  tamia 
of  Maflchthorn. 

Towards  the.d£)or  of  thiBtenementj.  there:  axdivanxEed^slcrady 
up  the  aneiejit,^  buti  em^pty  sitreetsi  of  this  fasnaas;  facaaDiagh,  a: 
vehicle,  which,  had  it  appeaiped.  in  Ficcadillfff*  wouki:  have, 
furnished  unremitted  laughter  for  a  week,  and  canweBSsation: 
for  a  tA^elMamonth.  It  was-  ar  twio-wihee^bsd!  vekixik^  wilibh 
olaiioed.  none  of  the. modern^ appeUationsi of  tilbury  t^dem; 
d^nnttt)-,  orr  the.  like ;  bu(t  asgdred  only/  to^  toor  hQnii)l£L  mHiiB: 
of  thati  altxLOst  forgptten  aeoomiaaodationf  a.whiiskej);  eiv.  acD- 
corditag^  ta  some,  auth&rities^j  a  tunH¥hi3k<^.  Gneem  was,  or* 
had  beeoy.  it&>  original  colour,  and  it  was  pkc»dl  sturdily/- aaod: 
safely  low-  uf^n  i'tsi  little  old-Caishionedi  wheels, .  whrdi  horn 
m}S!^  les&than«the  usual  propoEtienr to  thesiza:of  the^caimiage 
whick  they  Siustained.  It.  had:  a  calaj^h*  head^  whrvE^'-  had  been 
pulled,  up,  in.  con6idieratiiG»i^  either,  to  the  dampniefla  ol^  the 
mainingair>.oi  ta  the  retiping,  dfeUeaey/of  the  feiir  forai  which, 
shraujded  by  leathern  curtains,  tenanted,  thia  venesafele.  apeci)' 
men  of  antediluvian  coach+building^ 

But,,  as  this  fair,  andt  modest,  dame  aet - wa^N  aspired ' ttar-  the 
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skill  oof  .a  ichaiifoteer,  ithe  lOEUBijgemeiit  .of  :a  horse,  which 
seemed  as  old  as  the  carriage  ihe  dretw,  awas  jin  .the  exotosiivce 
charge  DfcaoQ  oM>fel1xvw:3iii*^ipDStiiliDn^  jaeloat,  wiiUDsegrey 
haras  E93apedQ0D  ©ach:wde  ofcan  eM^fkshioned  veket  Jockey- 
cap,  and  rmhose  ikft  nsheeidder  swas  !sa>  considerably  televssDted 
above  his)heaii,  that'JtseexnxedsaiBiif^  wiiuhllititik  leffovt,  hnsaoBck 
might  hove  beecDliiacked'aznder  his  acm,  klseithat^4)f/a-evoa$ted 
gnouae^ock.  /Thss  :gaBant  'Squerry  'jwas  tivoimted  on  a  >9tei$d 
as  <oki  .as  that iwhich  rtoilexft  )betwi&tt  itthe  shfi^  1  of  the  'oafnage, 
and  'wdsrich  jhe  .guided  3)y  u  ihaadtng  JtBin.  :Goaefoig  one 
animal  iwith  ihis  :ein^  >spiir,  .and  istisnuhitmg  ithe  lofher  Jwith 
his  whip,  4ie  leffectad  a  sreasonodale  >tnDt  ntcpoii  tthe  eauseway, 
which  fflinlyiteraninated  iwhien  the  whiikey  stopped  ^jart  Mr. 
£indi0O£i[^s>3loQr--fan'ieYent  ef  iimportonoe  lenough  (to  .excite 
the'DBnosi^y  cdfathe-inhaibitandis  icf  that  <andi)lhe  ineighbouring 
housos.  iWhfi«lsTwaiedakijaside,incedte5  left ->jtickiiig -in  the 
hdlf-ftmiebed  seBDms,,  and  jmaniy  a  mase,  >sjwectaoled  'and  un- 
spectacled,  was^pKippad  out)of!theiiid§oiningciKindow£,  .whidh 
had4ltefga©d?fiDDrtuine4^icaninmnd*a  view  of  Mr.  iBindloose's 
fnowt-idoor.  lUae .  feacs  oif  t»W) -or  three  giggling  denfks  were 
idsrbdi^  iat  :ithe  >faainied  acaaBments  of  ;ii9hiah  we  :kave  ^^pdken, 
muoh  ^amuBfid  at  the  descsnt  X)(  eoi  4)M  lady  ;fisn»i  ithis 
re^pfictahle  jcanaage,  whose  idnsoes  aand  -  appearance  'mi^ht 
pctasrbly  Ibbm^  h^sx  'fashedioa^e  ict  .the  tiin^  AMhi^n  /her  >equi> 
page  iwas  mew.  .aA.  asaltiiia  cardinal,  .IiDasd  with  tgrey  squipwjlg' 
still,  ;an(d  ta  -black  .(siik  ^anaet,  trimmed  wkh  vx:mpe,  were 
gannenis  iwhich  -iflid  ctrot  /noew  ewcite  cthe  rrespeot,  iwhtch  jin 
thoir  ^fresher  ^daijrs  ^ftiey  hard  ideufedeas  :£ioraraaj*dal  But 
there  iwas  -that  \m  ?.tihe  .fiaatiosres  x£  ithe  swearer,  wiHch  <wonld 
h:d3m  sms^¥&sm^d  Mr. :  Bksdioasds  ibest  regarrd,  'though  ^it  ihad 
appeared  iin'far'^MrDrse.vatt?iB'.;:for  (he  -beheld  rtheofiace  lof  :an 
ancient  ^customei:,  'kIio  iaad  aJwauys  jpaid  Iher  ilaw  )expensos 
^\iith^.tbeTewfy  penny,  fflnod'A/dTDBe/acaaropt  :OTithithe^baiik  'was 
balanced  iiy  ra  -wary  arespectatde  jsum '«t  her  xredit.    ilt'^ac 
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indeed,  no  other  than  our  respected  friend,  Mrs.  Dods  of  the 
Cleikum  Inn,  St.  Ronan's,  Aultoun. 

Now  her  arrival  intimated  matter  of  deep  import  Meg 
was  a  person  of  all  others  most  averse  to  leave  her  home, 
where,  in  her  own  opinion  at  least,  nothing  went  'on  well 
without  her  immediate  superintendence.  Limited,  there- 
fore, as  was  her  sphere,  she  remained  fixed  in  the  centre 
thereof;  and  few  as  were  her  satellites,  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  performing  their  revolutions  around  her,  while 
she  herself  continued  stationary.  Saturn,  in  fact,  would  be 
scarce  more  surprised  at  a  passing  call  from  the  Sun,  than 
Mr.  Bindloose  at  this  unexpected  visit  of  his  old  client.  In 
one  breath  he  rebuked  the  inquisitive  impertinence  of  his 
clerks,  in  another  stimulated  his  housekeeper,  old  Hannah — 
for  Mr.  Bindloose  was  a  bluff  bachelor — to  get  tea  ready  in 
the  green  parlour;  and  while  yet  speaking,  was  at  the  side 
of  the  whiskey,  unclasping  the  curtains,  rolling  down  the 
apron,  aiid  assisting' his  old  friend  to  dismount. 

"  The  japanned  tea-cadie,  Hannah — the  best  bohea — bid 
Tib  kindle  a  spark  of  fire — the  morning's*  damp — Draw  in 
the  giggling  faces  of  ye,  ye  d — d  idle  scoundrels,  or  laugh  at 
your  ain  toom  pouches — it'will  be  lang  or  your  weeldoing 
fill  them."  This  was  spoken,  as  the  honest  lawyer  himself 
might  have  said,  in  transitu,  the  rest  by  the  side  of  the  car- 
riage. "  My  stars,  Mrs.  Dods,  and  is  this  really  your  ain  sell, 
in  propria  persona  ? — Wha  lookit  for  you  at  such  a  time  of 
day  ? — Anthony,  how's  a!  wi'  ye,  Anthony  ? — so  ye  hae  taen 
the  road  again,  Anthony  —  help  us  down  wi'  the  apron, 
Anthony — ^that  will  do. — Lean  on  me,  Mrs.  Dods — help  your 
mistress,  Anthony  —  put  the  horses  in  my  stable — the  lads 
will  give  you  the  key. — Come  away,  Mrs.  Dods — I  am  blithe 
to  see  you  straight  your  legs  on  the  causeway  of  our  auld 
borough  again — come  in  by,  and  we'll  see  to  get  you  some 
breakfast,  for  ye  hae  been  asteer  early  this  morning." 
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"  I  am  a  sair  trouble  to  you,  Mr.  Bindloose,"  said  the  old 
lady,  accepting  the  offer  of  his  arm,  and  accompanying  him 
into  the  house ;  "  I  am  e'en  a  sair  trouble  to  you,  but  I  .could 
,  not  rest  till  I  had  your  advice  on  something  of  moment." 

"  Happy  will  I  be  to  serve  you,  my  gude  auld  acquaint- 
ance," said  the  Clerk ;  "  but  sit  you  down — sit  you  down — 
sit  you  down,  Mrs.  Dods — meat  and  mass  never  hindered 
wark.  Ye  are  something  overcome  wi'  your  travel — the 
spirit  canna  aye  bear  through  the  flesh,  Mrs.  Dods;  ye 
should  remember  that  your  life  is  a  precious  one^  and  ye 
should  take  care  of  your  health,  Mrs.  Dods." 

"  My. life  precious  ! "  exclaimed  Meg  Dods ;  "  nane  o*  your 
whullywhaing,  Mr.  Bindloose — Deil  ane  wad  miss  the  auld 
girning  alewife,  Mr.  Bindloose,  unless  it  were  here  and  there 
a  puir  body,  and  maybe  the  auld  house-tyke,  that  wadna  be 
sae  weel  guided,  puir  fallow." 

"  Fie,  fie !  Mrs.  Dods,"  said  the  Clerk,  in  a  tone  of  friendly 
rebuke ;  "  it  vexes  an  auld  friend  to  hear  ye  speak  of  your- 
self in  that  respectless  sort  of  a  way ;  and,  as  for  quitting  us, 
I  bless  God  I  have  not  seen  you  look  better  this  half  score 
of  years.  But  maybe  you  will  be  thinking  of  setting  your 
house  in  order,  which  is  the  act  of  a  carefu'  and  of  a 
Christian  woman — Oh  !  it's  an  awfu'  thing  to  die  intestate,  if 
we  had  grace  to  consider  it." 

"  Aweel,  I  daur  say  I'll  consider  that  some  day  soon,  Mr. 
Bindloose ;  but  that's  no  my  present  errand." 

"Be  it  what  it  like,  Mrs.  Dods,  ye  are  right  heartily 
welcome  here,  and  we  have  a'  the  day  to  speak  of  the 
business  in  hand— /estma  /en/e,  that  is  the  true  law  language 
— hooly  and  fairly,  as  one  may  say — ill  treating  of  business 
with  an  empty  stomach — ^and  here  comes  your  tea,  and  I 
hope  Hannah  has  made  it  to  your  taste." 

Meg  sipped  her  tea — confessed  Hannah's  skill  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  Chinese  herb — sipped  again,  then  tried  to 
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eat  au  biib  of  bmeadi  and;  buttery  with  very  indiffereat .  success ; 
and  urotwdthsitecnding:  the:  lawyei's:  coosplaQEKentSi  to-  hec  good  ^ 
looks,  seemexd^  irr  reality^,  oni  tha  point.  o£  feecomiiig:  ilL. 

"Inrthe  deiFs  namevwhafr.is  the-iaaatter?"  said  thetlawy-er^ 
too*  well;  reaxi  in)  aa  grofessiom  i»4ieKs  siiarp  ofescDvadont  is 
p€ou^iarly<  raettjessary^.  toi  sufTer  these*  sym^tomsi  of  agitation 
tO'  escaipe-  himi  "  Ay,,  damej.  j^e  aare:  takiaig.  this*  business  of 
yours i  deeper  to/  heart  thanr  ever  li  keuwi"  ye-  take  ony thing. 
Ony  o^  your,  banded,  debtors;  faiied;  or.  Hke;  to  faaiH-  What 
then,.  ch«ea3  yie  apt — yoM,  can  afford  at  Lktle-  kise^  andi  it 
canna  be  ony  great  oiattei^,  or.- 1:  would » doubtless  hawe  hea*d 
of  it." 

'^Initr<afeh>  bnt  it  /xra.  k>$%  M<v  Bindloiose;,  andrwhait  say 
ye.  to  thtr loss :ofjai  friend.?'" 

Thisji  waa.  a.  possibiiilly  which:  had/  never  enteiedi  the 
lawyer's  long  list  of  calamities,  a»Ki'  he  was  at  some  I08&-  to 
conxB&xfQ.  wlnafc  the  old  lady?  could  possibly  mean-  by  so 
seiffitiraentaA'  ai, prolusion..  B«fe=  just.asr  hcrbeg^wv  tO'  coaae  out 
wiitk.  his  "Ay,t,  ay,,  we  are  alL  mortaiji  Viia  me&rtay,  mx^rs 
(xriisswml^^  and  two  or  tfhree- naoce  pkhy.Fefl^ctiionis„  which 
he:  was  im  the-  habit!  of  uttering,  aftea)  funerals,  when  the.  wall 
of  the  djeceajsfid  was  aboiiufe  tO'  be  opeisied, — pat.  then  Mrs. 
Dods  was(  pleased  tO'  beeomcr  the  expoundfia  of  hiec  owm 
oracle. 

**  I  aefi  how  it. is,,  Mr;  Bindkaose,"'  she-,  said;,  **  L  martm  tell 
my  ain  ailmenf,  for  you  an^-  lao  likely^  tOtg.ue9S>  it;  aif^  se^.if 
yie:  wiH  sizmst  thet  ds>or,;.  and  ses.  that^  nuane  <d£.  youar  giggling 
callants  ace  listeminrgiinthe  piaasage,  I  wiUr^-en)  tell  yoir.  Hew 
thiiDii^: standi  wil±t  me." 

Miri,  BindknDS©:  ImaBfly^  acose;  to  daey  heri  <!X>raHQfl!nds^  gave 
a  oanticBEaaryr  glanece:  intCD  die  BaRk-<S(fi&ce;.  and  saw  that.  \a& 
idle  apprentices  were-  fesu.  at;  tiieir  dasks?— tuarned.  tlie-  key 
irpom  thfti%  2&V  iff  it  weret  in::  ai  fit  oft  abseaace,^  and  th«rri  re- 
turned, mafr  a  littie  curiowsr  to  know  what  ca)uld ,  be^,  the  -  raaWer 
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with  his  did  .friend ;  ^wid  leaving  off  all  'furtber  attempts  to 
put  case^,  quietly  <irew  his  chair  oear  hers,  and  awaited  lier 
own  time  to  make  het  confimimication. 

"  Mn  Buidloos^/'  said  she,  "  I  am  no  sure  that  you  may 
mind,  abont^K  or  seven  years  agp,  d&at  th/ere  were  twa  daft 
English  callants,  lodgers  of  mine,  that  had  «osae  trouble 
froia  auld  St.  Raaaa's  about  shooting  oa  vthe  SfH-ingwell- 
head  miurs*" 

"I  mind  it  a&  wQei  as  yesterday,  mistress,''  said  the  Clei-k  ; 
*'  by  the  same  token  you  gave  Boe  ra  note  fior  najy  troiAlafle 
(wliick  wasna  worth  speaking  aboat),  ,and  bade  «ie  ao  bring 
in  a  bill  against  the  puir  bair^— [y^  ^had  aye  -a  kind  ^beart, 
Mrs.  Dods." 

^'  May.be,  and  maybe  no,  Mr.  Bindioose — that  is  just  as  I 
find  folk. — But  conceroing  these  kds,  they  biiith  <kCt  the 
country,  and,  as  i  thinik,  in  somae  ill  bkide  wi'  ane  .another, 
and  now  the  auldest  a«d  tke,  doucest  of  ihe  twa  came  back 
again  abojut  a  .^rtnight  sin'  syifte,  and  has<  been  my  guest 
ever  since." 

'^  Aweel,  and  I  trust  he  is  not  at  his  auld  tricks  ^gain, 
goodwif€  ?  '*'  answered  the  ClerlL  "  1  havena  sae  muckle  to 
say  either  wi'  the  new  SheiriiF  or  the  Bench  of  Jmstices  ajs  I 
used  to  hae,  Mrs.  Dods — and  the  Procurator-Ascal  is  very 
severe  on  poachii^g,  'beiEg  borne  out  by  the  mew  A$sociation 
— few  ^ -our  auld  friewds  of  the  JS^illnakelty  are  able  .to  come 
to  the  sessions  now,  Mrs*  Dods.'* 

"  The  waur  ^for  the  couatry,  Mr.  Bindloose,"  rephed  the 
old  lady — ^^Vthey  wece  deceit,  considecate  men^  that  didna 
plajgue  a  puir  h^d  callant  muckk  about  a  moodbwl  or  a 
mawkin,  unless  be  ^turned  commoa  fowler — .Sir  Robert 
Ringhorse  used  to  say,  the  herd  lads  shiot  m  monj  g4£ds  and 
pyots  as  they  did  game. — But  new  IcHrds  new  laws — inae- 
thing  but  fine  and  ivnpf^isonmeBt,  aad  the  game  no  a  feather 
the  plentier.     If  I  wad  hae  a  brace  or  twa  of  birds  \xx  the 
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house,  as  everybody  looks  for  them  after  the  twelfth — I  ken 
what  they  are  like  to  cost  me — And  what  for  no? — risk 
maun  be  paid  for. — ^There  is  John  Pirner  himsell,  that  has 
keepit  the  muirside  thirty  year  in  spite  of  a'  the  lairds  in  the 
country,  shoots,  he  tells  me,  nowadays,  as  if  he  felt  a  rape 
about  his  neck." 

"  It  wasna  about  ony  game  business,  then,  that  you  wanted 
advice?"  said  Bindloose,  who,  though  somewhat  of  a  di- 
gresser  himself,  made  little  allowance  for  the  excursions  of 
others  from  the  subject  in  hand. 

'*  Indeed  is  it  no,  Mr.  Bindloose,"  said  Meg ;  "  but  it  is 
e'en  about  this  unhappy  callant  that  I  spoke  to  you  about — 
Ye  maun  ken  I  have  cleiket  a  particular  fancy  to  this  lad, 
Francis  Tirl — a  fancy  that  whiles  surprises  my  very  sell,  Mr. 
Bindloose,  only  that  there  is  nae  sin  in  it." 

"  None — none  in  the  world,  Mrs.  Dods,"  said  the  lawyer, 
thinking  at  the  same  time  within  his  own  mind,  "  Oho !  the 
mist  begins  to  clear  up — the  young  poacher  has  hit  the 
mark,  I  see — winged  the  old  barren  grey  hen  ! — ^ay,  ay, — 
a  marriage-contract,  no  doubt — but  I  maun  gie  her  line. — 
Ye  are  a  wise  woman,  Mrs.  Dods,"  he  continued  aloud,  "  and 
•can  doubtless  consider  the  chances  and  the  changes  of 
human  affairs." 

"But  I  could  never  have  considered  what  has  befallen 
this  puir  lad,  Mr.  Bindloose,"  said  Mrs.  Dods,  "through 
the  malice  of  wicked  men. — He  lived,  then,  at  the  Cleikum, 
AS  I  tell  you,  for  mair  than  a  fortnight,  as  quiet  as  a  lamb 
on  a  lea-rig — a  decenter  lad  never  came  within  my  door — 
ate  and  drank  aneugh  for  the  gude  of  the  house,  and  nae 
mair  than  was  for  his  ain  gude,  whether  of  body  or  soul 
— cleared  his  bills  ilka  Saturday  at  e'en,  as  regularly  as 
Saturday  came  round." 

"  An  admirable  customer,  no  doubt,  Mrs.  Dods,"  said  the 
lawyer. 
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"  Never  was  the  like  of  him  for  that  matter,"  answered  the 
honest  dame.  "  But  to  see  the  malice  of  men  ! — Some  of 
thae  landloupers  and  gill-flirts  down  at  the  filthy  puddle 
yonder,  that  they  ca'  the  Waal,  had  heard  of  this  puir  lad, 
and  the  bits  of  pictures  that  he  made  fashion  of  drawing, 
and  they  maun  cuitle  him  awa  doun  to  the  hottle,  where 
mony  a  bonny  story  they  had  decked,  Mr.  Bindloose,  baith 
of  Mr.  Tirl  and  of  mysell." 

"A  Commissary  Court  business,"  said  the  w^riter,  going 
off  again  upon  a  false  scent.  "  I  shall  trim  their  jackets  for 
them,  Mrs.  Dods,  if  you  can  but  bring  tight  evidence  of  the 
facts — I  will  soon  bring  them  to  find  and  palinode — I  will 
make  them  repent  meddling  with  your  good  name." 

"  My  gude  name !  What  the  sorrow  is  the  matter  wi'  my 
name,  Mr.  Bindloose  ?  "  said  the  irritable  client,  "  I  think 
ye  hae  been  at  the  wee  cappie  this  morning,  for  as  early  as 
it  is — My  gude  name  ! — if  onybody  touched  my  gude  name, 
I  would  neither  fash  counsel  nor  commissary — I  wad  be 
down  amang  them,  like  a  jer-falcon  amang  a  wheen  wild- 
geese,  and  the  best  amang  them  that  dared  to  say  onything 
of  Meg  Dods  by  what  was  honest  and  civil,  I  wad  sune  see  if 
her  cockernonnie  was  made  of  her  ain  hair  or  other  folk's. 
My  gude  name,  indeed  ! " 

"  Weel,  weel,  Mrs.  Dods,  I  was  mistaken,  that's  a',"  said 
the  writer,  "  I  was  mistaken ;  and  I  dare  to  say  you  would 
baud  your  ain  w4'  your  neighbours  as  weel  as  ony  woman  in 
the  land — But  let  us  hear  now  what  the  grief  is,  in  one 
word." 

*'  In  one  word,  then.  Clerk  Bindloose,  it  is  little  short  of — 
murder,"  said  Meg  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  the  very  utterance  of 
the  word  startled  her. 

"Murder!  murder,  Mrs.  Dods? — it  cannot  be — there  is 
not  a  word  of  it  in  the  Sheriff-office — the  Procurator-fiscal 
kens  nothing  of  it — there  could  not  be  murder  in  the  country, 
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and  me  not  hear  of  it — for  Godf s  sake,  take  heed'  wbat  you 
say,  woman,  and  ciimia  get  yourself  int©  trouble.** 

"  Mr.  Bindloose,  I  can  but  speak  accarding  to  my  ligfets," 
said  Mbs.  Dods ;  **ymi  a^e  in-  a  sense  a  judge  m  Israel,  at 
lea^  you  are  one  of  the  scribes  having  awChority — and  I  tdl 
you,  with  a  \vae  and  bitter  heart,  that  this  puir  caHant  of 
mine  d»at  was  lodging  in  my  house  has  been  wiardtered  or 
kidnapped  awa  amang  thae  banditti  folk  down  at  the  Nev 
Waai  \  and  Tii  have  the  law  put  in  force  against  them,  if  it 
should!  cost  rwe  a  hundred  pounds." 

The  Clerk  stood  much  astonished'  at  the  nature  of  Meg's 
accusation,  and  the  pertinacity  with  which  she  seemed  dis^ 
posed  to  insist  upon  it. 

*^I  have  this  comfort,'*  she  continued,  "that  whatever  has 
happened,  it  has  been  by  mji  fa«i»lt  of  mine,  Mr.  Bindtoose 
for  weel  I  wot,  before  that  btoodthirsty  a^ald  half-pay  Fhilis 
tine,  MacTurk,  got  to  speech  of  him,  I  clawed  his  cantle  to 
some  purpose  with  my  hear^-besom. — But  the  poor  sinrpk 
bairn  himsell,  that  had  nae  raaiir  knowledge  of  tlie  wicked- 
ness of  htjman  nature  than  a  ealf  has  of  a  ilesher's  gully,  h€ 
threepit  to  see  the  auld  hardened  bloodshedder,  and  trysted 
wi'  hjro  to  meet  wi'  some  of  the  gang  at  an  hour  certain 
the  neist  day,  and  awa  he  gaed  to  keep  tryst;  but  since  that 
hour  naebody  ever  has  set  een  on  hrm. — And  the  monsworn 
villains  now  want  to  put  a  disgrace  on  him,  and  say  that  he 
fled  the  country  rather  than  fece  them  \ — a  likely  story — fled 
the  country  for  them  ! — and  leave  his  bill  uinsettled — him 
that  was  sae  regular — and  his  portmantle  and  his  fishing-rod, 
and  the  pencils  and  prctJUfres  he  hel^  sic  a  waik  about  \ — It's 
my  faithfuls  belief,  Mr:  Bindloose— and  ye  may  trust  me  or 
no-  as  ye  like — that  he  had  some  foul  play  between  the 
Cldku-m  and  the  Buck-stane.  I  have  thought  it,  and  I  have 
dreamed  it!,  and  I  will  be  at  the  bottom  of  it,  or  my  name  is 
not  Meg  Dods,  and  that  I  wad  have  them  a''  tc  reckon  on. — 
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Ajf,  &f,  ibait's  sigbti,  Mr.  Bimdloo&e,  tak  out  your  pea  and  ink- 
hof'ii,  and  let  us  set  about  it  to  purpose." 

With  considerable  difficulty,  and  .at  the  expense  of  much 
cross-exaimination,  Mr.  BindK)09e  extracted  from  his  client 
a  detailed,  account  of  tlike  |H)Oceeding3  of  the  company  at 
the  Well  towards  Tyrrel,  so  far  as  they  were  known  to,  or 
sus^pected  by  Meg,  making  notes,  as  the  examuiatipn  pro- 
ceeded^ of  what  appoaiped  to  be  matter  of  oo(nseq>uience. 
After  a  siwanent -s  oonsideratioa,  he  asked  the  dame  the  very 
natural  qiDestion,  how  she  came  to  be  acquamted  with  the 
materishl  fact,,  (that  a  hostile  appointnaeiait  was  oaade  between 
Captain  MacTiwk  and  her  lodger,  when,  accordii^  to  her 
own  account,  it  was  made  miir^  parieiiei^  and  remoHs. 
tesiihisl 

'*Ay,  but  we  victuallers  ken  weel  aneugh  what  goes  oa 
in  our  aia  houses,"  said  Meg — "And  what  for  mo? — If  ye 
maun  kena'  about  it,.  I  e'en,  listened  throu^  the  keyhole  of 
the  door." 

"  And  do  you  say  you  heard  ti^em  settle  an  ^ajppointment 
for  a  duel?"  said  the  Clerk;  '*anad  did  you  ao  take  ony 
measures  to  hinder  mischief,,  Mis^  Dods,  hawing  such  a 
respect  for  this  lad  as  you  say  you  have,  Mrs.  Dods? — 
I  really  wadna  have  looked  for  the  like  o'  this  at  y^our 
handgw" 

"In  truths  Mr.  Brindloo3e,"  saki  Mqg,  .putting  h^  apron  tQ 
her  eyes^  "^nd  -that's  what  vexea  b^  mair  than. a'  .the  rest, 
and  ye  needna  say  tnuckle  to  ane  whose  heart  is  e'en  the 
sairer  that  she  has  been  a  thought  to  blame.  But  there  has 
been  oBony  a  challeng!&,  as:  they  ca'  it,  parsed  in  my  house 
when  tbae  daft  lads  of  (the  Wiidfipe  Qub  ajnd  the  Hdter- 
skelter  were  upon  .their  rambles.;  and  they  had  aj^e  sense 
aneugh  to  maloe  k  up  without  fighting,  sae  that  I  really  ^id 
not  apprehend  onything  like  ^naischief. — ^And  ye  maun  think, 
moreover,  Mr.  Bindloose,  that  it  would  havie  been  an  unco 
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thing  if  a  guest,  in  a  decent  and  creditable  public  like  mine, 
was  to  have  cried  coward  before  ony  of  thae  land-louping 
blackguards  that  live  down  at  the  hottle  yonder," 

"That  is  to  say,  Mrs.  Dods,  you  were  desirous  your 
guest  should  fight  for  the  honour  of  your  house,"  said 
Bindloose. 

"What  for  no,  Mr.  Bindloose? — Isna  that  kind  of  fray 
aye  about  honour?  and  what  for  should  the  honour  of  a 
substantial,  four-nooked,  sclated  house  of  three  stories,  no 
be  foughten  for,  as  weel  as  the  credit  of  ony  of  these  feckless 
callants  that  make  such  a  fray  about  their  reputation? — 1 
promise  you  my  house,  the  Cleikum,  stood  in  the  Auld 
Town  of  St.  Ronan's  before  they  were  born,  and  it  will 
stand  there  after  they  are  hanged,  as  I  trust  some  of  them 
are  like  to  be." 

"Well,  but  perhaps  your  lodger  had  less  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  the  house,  and  has  quietly  taken  himself  out  of 
harm's  way,"  said  Mr.  Bindloose ;  "  for  if  I  understand  your 
story,  this  meeting  never  took  place." 

"  Have  less  zeal ! "  said  Meg,  determined  to  be  pleased 
with  no  supposition  of  her  lawyer,  "  Mr.  Bindloose,  ye  little 
ken  him — I  wish  ye  had  seen  him  when  he  was  angry  ! — I 
dared  hardly  face  him  mysell,  and  there  are  no  mony  folk 
that  I  am  feared  for — Meeting!  there  was  nae  meeting,  I 
trow — they  never  dared  to  meet  him  fairly — but  I  am  sure 
waur  came  of  it  than  ever  would  have  come  of  a  meeting ; 
for  Anthony  heard  twa  shots  gang  off  as  he  was  watering 
the  auld  naig  down  at  the  bum,  and  that  is  not  far  frae  the 
footpath  that  leads  to  the  Buck-stane.  I  was  angry  at  him 
for  no  making  on  to  see  what  the  matter  was,  but  he  thought 
it  was  auld  Pirner  out  wi'  the  double  barrel,  and  he  wasna 
keen  of  making  himself  a  witness,  in  case  he  suld  have  been 
caa'd  on  iii  the  Poaching  Court." 

"Well,"  said  the  Sheriff-clerk,   "and  I  dare  say  he  did 
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hear  a  poacher  fire  a  couple  of  shots— nothing  more  likely. 
Believe  me,  Mrs.  Dods,  your  guest  had  no  fancy  for  the 
party  Captain  MacTurk  invited  him  to — and  being  a  quiet 
sort  of  man,  he  has  just  walked  away  to  his  own  home,  if  he 
has  one — I  am  really  sorry  you  have  given  yourself  the 
trouble  of  this  long  journey  about  so  simple  a  matter." 

Mrs.  Dods  remained  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  in 
a  very  sullen  and  discontented  posture,  and  when  she  spoke, 
it  was  in  a  tone  of  corresponding  displeasure. 

"Aweel — ^aweel — live  and  learn,  they  say — I  thought  I 
had  a  friend  in  you,  Mr.  Bindloose — I  am  sure  I  aye 
took  your  part  when  folk  miscaa'd  ye,  and  said  ye  were  this, 
that,  and  the  other  thing,  and  little  better  than  an  auld 
sneck  -  drawing  loon,  Mr.  Bindloose. — And  ye  have  aye 
keepit  my  penny  of  money,  though,  nae  doubt,  Tam  Turn- 
penny lives  nearer  me,  and  they  say  he  allows  half  a  per  cent, 
mair  than  ye  do  if  the  siller  lies,  and  mine  is  but  seldom 
steered." 

"  But  ye  have  not  the  Bank's  security,  madam,"  said  Mr. 
Bindloose,  reddening.  "  I  say  harm  of  nae  man's  credit — 
ill  would  it  beseem  me — but  there  is  a  difference  between 
Tam  Turnpenny  and  the  Bank,  I  trow." 

"  Weel,  weel.  Bank  here  Bank  there,  I  thought  I  had  a 
friend  in  you,  Mr.  Bindloose ;  and  here  am  I,  come  from  my 
ain  house  all  the  way  to  yours  for  sma'  comfort,  I  think." 

"My  stars,  madam,"  said  the  perplexed  scribe,  "what 
would  you  have  me  to  do  in  such  a  blind  story  as  yours, 
Mrs.  Dods  ? — Be  a  thought  reasonable — consider  that  there 
is  no  Corpus  delicti^ 

^^ Corpus  delicti?  and  what's  that?"  said  Meg;  "some- 
thing to  be  paid  for,  nae  doubt,  for  your  hard  words  a'  end 
in  that. — And  what  for  suld  I  no  have  a  Corpus  delicti,  or  a 
Habeas  Corpus,  or  ony  other  Corpus  that  I  like,  sae  lang  as 
I  am  willing  to  lick  and  lay  down  the  ready  siller  ?  " 
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•  •* "  Lord  h«Ip  and  pardon  os,  Mrs.  Dod/s,"  said;  the  distressed 
agent,  "ye  mBt?ake' the  inattef  a'tbegetherl  Wlien  i  say 
there  is  no  Corpus  delicti,  I  mean  to  say  there  is  no  proof 
that  a  critnehas  been  committed'."'* 

"  And  does  the  man  say  t4iat  naiirder  is  not  a  crime,  than  ?  " 
answered  Meg,  who-  had  taken  her  owtt  -view  ©^  the  subject 
far  too  sfa-ongly  to  be  converted  to  any  ©tfeer^ — ^"  Weel  I  wot 
it's  a  crime,  baith^  by  the  larw  of  God  afld  aaan,  attd  THony  a 
pretty  man  has  been^  strapped  for  k.*' 

"  f  ken  alt  that  ^ery  weeT,"  answered'  the  writer ;  "hut,  my 
stars,  Mrs.  Dods,  t'here  is  nae  evidence  of  murder  in  this  case 
— nae  prodf  that  a  man  has  been  sftain — nae  puoduction  of 
his  dead  body — ^and  that  is  what  we  call  the  Corpus  delicti.** 

"  Weel,  than,  the  c^il  lick  it  out  of  ye,''  said  Meg,  rising 
in  wrath,  "for  1  will  awa  haime  again';  and'  as  for  the  puir 
lad't)  body,  III  hae  it  fund,  if  k  cost  me  tuffwiing  the  earth 
for  three  miles  round'  wi*  ^\i  and  shool— if  it  were  buBt  to 
give  the  puir  bairn  Christian  burial,  and  to  bring  punishment 
on  MacTurk  and  the  murde^'ng  crew  at  the  Waat,  and  to 
shame  an  auld  dbrted  fule  like  yoursell,  John  Bindloose.'^ 

She  rose  in  wrath  to  call  her  vehicle;  bat  it  was  neitber 
the  interest  nor  the  intention-  of  tfhe  writer  that  his.  customer 
and  he  should  part  on  such  indifferent  terms.  He  implored 
her  patience,  and  reminded'  her  that  Vhe  horses,  poor  things, 
had  just  come  off  their  stage — ^an  argument  whicb  sounded 
irresistible  in  tbe  ears  of  the  old  she-publi^an,  m  whose  early 
education  due  care  of  the  post-cattle  raingted  wiftfo  the  roost 
sacred  duties.  She  therefore  restinned  her  seat  again  im  a 
sullen  mood,  and  Mr.  Bindloose  was  ctadgetting  his  brains 
for  some  argument  which*  might  bring  the  ^d'  lady  to  reason, 
when  his  attention  was  dt^awn  by  a  noise  in  tfee  passage. 

*  Foi^  exampk,  a  maa  cannot  be  tried  for  murder  merely  in  the  case 
of  the  noa-appearance  of  an  individual ;  there  must  be  proof  that  the 
party  has  been  murdered. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

A    PRAISER    OF    PAST    TIMES. 

^Now  ycxor  tiasrellleK, 

He  and  his  tootla|)ick  at.  my  worship's  mess. 

King  /'oHn, 

The  raoise  stated  at;  the  cciiaiclusiQn  of  last  chapter  ti>  have 
disturbed  Mn.  Bdcifdloose^  waa  tb>i$-  ra|p^ng  of  one,  asi  m  bs^te 
andl  impatience,  at  the  Hank^ofllice  dbor,  which;  ofiiqe  was-  an 
apartment  of  the  banker's  h.oa$ev  om  the?  left  haad  of  his 
passage,  aa  the  parlroar  in  wbi(;db[  he  had  cecciYed  Mrs.  Dods 
was  upon,  trhe  right. 

In  general,  this  office  was  patent  to  all  having  business 
there ;  but  at  preaenit^  wk^cver  maght  be  tke  hurry  af  the 
party  who  knocked,,  the  cteidcs  wiihioi  tte  office  ooiald  not 
admit  himv  being  themselves  made  prisaners  by  the  prudent 
J€ak>usy  of  Mf.  Bissdloosei,.  to  porevemt  dieni  fvom  lifltenftng  to 
his  consutetion  with  Mrs.  Dads.  They  therefore  aiaswcFed 
the  angry  and  impatient  knocking  of  thfi  sWaoger  ooily  with 
stifled  giggling  from  within,  finding  it  no  doabt.  aai  caocellent 
joke,  that  their  master's  precaaitioa  was:  thus  inteirferiog  with 
their  own  discharge*  of  duty. 

With  one  or  two  hearty  curses  upon  tbcm,  bss^  tite  regular 
plagues  of  hib  life,  Mr.  Bindloose  darted  into  tbe  passage,  and 
admietcd  the  stranger  into  has  ofllieial  a«paritment.  The  door^ 
both  of  the  parlour  and  office  lemakring  open^  the  eairs  of 
Luckie  Dods-  (experienced,  as  the  reader  kaaows^  ia  collecting 
intettigence)  coirid  pardty  cuveidlear'  wibat  passed*,  Tbe  con- 
versation seemed  ta  regard  a  cash  tcansacsion  of  some  im- 
portance, as.  Meg  beesmne  aware  when/  the:  strangeiD  cabed  a 
voice'  wbichf  was  natuiatty  shaip-  and  hi^^  as  he  did  when 
uttering  the  foVlowin^  words  towands-  the  ckisc'  o£  a  cocrveraa- 
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tion  which  had  lasted  about  five  minutes — "  Premium  ? — Not 
a  pice,  sir — not  a  courie — not  a  farthing — premium  for  a 
Bank  of  England  bill  ? — d'ye  take  me  for  a  fool,  sir  ? — do 
not  I  know  that  you  call  forty  days  par  when  you  give  remit- 
tances to  London  ?  " 

Mr.  Bindloose  was  here  heard  to  mutter  something  indis- 
tinctly about  the  custom  of  the  trade. 

"  Custom  ! "  retorted  the  stranger,  "  no  such  thing— damn'd 
bad  custom,  if  it  is  one — don't  tell  me  of  customs — 
'Sbodikins,  man,  I  know  the  rate  of  exchange  all  over  the 
world,  and  have  drawn  bills  from  Timbuctoo — My  friends  in 
the  Strand  filed  it  along  with  Bruce's  from  Gondar — talk  to 
me  of  premium  on  a  Bank  of  England  post-bill ! — What  . 
d'ye  look  at  the  bill  for  ? — D'ye  think  it  doubtful  ?— I  can 
change  it." 

"  By  no  means  necessary,"  answered  Bindloose,  "  the  bill 
is  quite  right ;  but  it  is  usual  to  endorse,  sir." 

"  Certainly — reach  me  a  pen — d'ye  think  I  can  write  with 
my  rattan  ? — What  sort  of  ink  is  this  ? — yellow  as  curry  sauce 
— never  mind — there  is  my  name — Peregrine  Touchwood — I 
got  it  from  the  Willoughbies,  my  Christian  name — Have  I  my 
full  change  here  ?  " 

"  Your  full  change,  sir,"  answered  Bindloose. 

"  Why,  you  should  give  me  a  premium,  friend,  instead  of 
me  giving  you  one." 

**  It  is  out  of  our  way,  I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  the  banker, 
"quite  out  of  our  way — but  if  you  would  step  into  the 
parlour  and  take  a  cup  of  tea " 

"  Why,  ay,"  said  the  stranger,  his  voice  sounding  more 
distinctly  as  (talking  all  the  while,  and  ushered  along  by  Mr. 
Bindloose)  he  left  the  office  and  moved  towards  the  parlour, 
**  a  cup  of  tea  were  no  such  bad  thing,  if  one  could  come  by 

it  genuine — but  as  for  your  premium "     So  saying,  he 

entered  the  parlour  and  made  his  bow  to  Mrs.  Dods,  who, 
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Seeing  what  she  called  a  decent,  purpose-like  body,  and 
aware  that  his  pocket  was  replenished  with  English  and 
Scottish  paper  currency,  returned  the  compliment  with  her 
best  curtsey. 

Mr.  Touchwood,  when  surveyed  more  at  leisure,  was  a 
short,  stout,  active  man,  who,  though  sixty  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  retained  in  his  sinews  and  frame  the  elasticity  of 
an  earlier  period.  His  countenance  expressed  self-confidence, 
and  something  like  a  contempt  for  those  who  had  neither 
seen  nor  endured  so  much  as  he  had  himself.  His  short 
black  hair  was  mingled  with  grey,  but  not  entirely  whitened 
by  it.  His  eyes  were  jet-black,  deep-set,  small,  and  sparkling, 
and  contributed,  with  a  short  tumed-up  nose,  to  express  an 
irritable  and  choleric  habit.  His  complexion  was  burnt  to  a 
brick-colour  by  the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  to  which  it  had 
been  subjected ;  and  his  face,  which,  at  the  distance  of  a 
yard  or  two,  seemed  hale  and  smooth,  appeared,  when 
closely  examined,  to  be  seamed  with  a  million  of  wrinkles, 
crossing  each  other  in  every  direction  possible,  but  as  fine  as 
if  drawn  by  the  point  of  a  very  small  needle.*  His  dress 
was  a  blue  coat  and  buff  waistcoat,  half-boots  remarkably 
well  blacked,  and  a  silk  handkerchief  tied  with  military  pre- 
cision. The  only  antiquated  part  of  his  dress  was  a  cocked 
hat  of  equilateral  dimensions,  in  the  button-hole  of  which  he 
wore  a  very  small  cockade.  Mrs.  Dods,  accustomed  to 
judge  of  persons  by  their  first  appearance,  said,  that  in  the 
three  steps  which  he  made  from  the  door  to  the  tea-table, 
she  recognised,  without  the  possibility  of  mistake,  the  gait  of 
a  person  who  was  well  to  pass  in  the  world ;  "  and  that,"  she 
added  with  a  wink,  "is  what  we  victuallers  are  seldom 
deceived  in.  If  a  gold-laced  waistcoat  has  an  empty  pouch, 
the  plain  swan's-down  will  be  the  brawer  of  the  twa." 

*  This  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  countenance  of  the  celebrated  Co^ack 
leader  Platoff. 
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^"A  drizdliQgiORornmg,  good  xraadaxn^^'sood  Mc  Tomrchwoox^ 
as  witdii  a  Toew  of  soondinig  iwhaat  «oil  of  ooinpany  he  bad 
got  inttXD. 

"A  fine  saft  morning  for  the  crap,  sir,"  ans.wered  ^fas. 
Dods,  witii  -equal  sotemnilby. 

"Ei^t,  ray  good  aiadam.';  scfi  is  the  very  word,  though 
it  has  been  Bome  trnie  -sinoe  I  lieaud  it.  i  have  fcast  a 
double  ihank  about  die  Tosxrad  ivorid  ^sinoe  I  iaat  )beanf  of  a 
soft*  inormng." 

^'You  will  be  from  these  parts,  itben?"'  fiaid  i)he  iwriter, 
in^efiiously  puttmg  a  case,  wkoch,  be  bqped,  ^irauld  induce 
the  stranger  ^  expikim  binsself.  ^  ^aad  yet,  sir,"  be  added, 
after  a  pause,  "i  was  lirinking  tbat  Toucbwood  is  not  a 
Scotti^  aname,  at  ieoi^  tbat  I  ken  of." 

"Scottish  name? — no,'"  BSpiiied  :tb«  tcavdier;  "but  a 
matt  may  bajve  been  in  thuese  pmtts  fbefoie,  wi^oot  beiiDg  a 
nabrve— or,  bieiag  a  oatiwe,  she  nmy  have  bad  .Bome  jyeastm 
to  dhacnge  »hrs  name — tfa^re  4Wfe  auany  reasons  why  «nen 
cha»ige  ^eir  names." 

^'  Certainly,  «nd  :8Dme  t)f  them  very  .'good  «(BBes,"  said  the 
lawyer;  "as  an  the  common  «ase  of  an  .heir  of  eolail,  where 
deed  xsf  provision  ami  tailzie  is  anaist  ordinanUby  inaplementded 
by  taking  i^  /nanae  and  anms." 

'"  Ay,  or  in  tthe  case  >af  a  .man  daaitmg  nsnaide  the  oountry 
too  bat  for  hdm  rcuader  bis  own  ^proper  B^i^\hJ^Qy'  said 
Mr.  Toiicfow.OKDd. 

'".That  is  .a  snpposilbian,  ssia;,"  tiepliod  the  kwysjr,  ^'vihich  it 
would  ill  become  tne  'to  put. — iBut  at  ao^  mte,  if  you  knieA.v 
this  country  formerly,  ye  -canflnot  bat  jbe  fflBapwHousiy  pLeaaed 
with  ^e  ohange  we  have  ibeen  making  since  the  JVmerican 
war- — billsides  heading  idDvjer  iinstead  of  heather — rents 
doubled,   trebled,   quadrapled — dhe  -airfd  meekie  dflflan^eons 

*  An  q>ii:het  ^ivihioh  'expresses,  in  Scotland,  'whnt  the  baxoneefcg:  calls 
rainy. 
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pnUed  dawn,  and  gentleanea  Itviang  m  as  good  bcmses  as 
you  will  see  anywhere  in  England." 

"  Much  good  may  it  do  them»  for  a.  pack  of  fools ! " 
replied  Mr.  ToutJiwood  hwtrly. 

"'You  do  not  seem  nwtich  deKghtled.  with  our  inaprove- 
ments^.  sir^"  said  the  bamikei;  astonished  to  bear  a.  dissen^iienit 
voice:  wiaere  he  conceived  all  men  were  unanimous. 

"  Pleased  ! "  answered  the  stranger  —  "  Yes,  asi  nnich 
pleased  as  I  am  with  the  devil,  who^.  I  believe^  set  many 
of  them  agoingt  Ye  have  gc^  an  idea  that  everything  must 
be-  changed — UnstaJbUfe.  as  water^  ye  shall,  rwfc  excel — I  tell 
ye,  theie  have  beea  more-  chamges.  in  this  poor  nook  of  yontrs 
withirk  lihe  last  forty  jears^.  than  in  the  great  eni'pues  of  the 
East  for.  Hhe  space  di  foni  tJM»uswaid,  for  what  I  kn«nv." 

"  And  why  n.©*,"  reptted  Bindloosc^  "  if  they  be  chaages 
for  the  b«tteir?" 

"  But  thiey  are-  nut  for'the  bettfeu,"  repJiied  Mr«  Touchwood 
eagerly.  "  I  left  yowr  peaaaartry  as  poor  as  latSr  indeed,  but 
honest  and  iodustrioiiiSy  endurtr^  theic  lot  ta  thisr  world  with 
finrnzdesfl^,  and  looking  forward  to  the  irext  with  hope — Now 
they  are  mere  eye-servants — looking  at  their  watcher  for- 
soo<i>,.  every  ten/  mJnutea,  le$^  they  should  work,  for  their 
master  half  aa  ianstant  aftea  loosing-time  —  And  then,,  in- 
stead of  studying  the  Bible  00  the.  work  days,  to  Iritide  the 
eleigymaa  withr  doubtful  poimfes.  of  contKwersy  on  the 
Sabbath,  they  glean  all  their  theologj!  from  Tom  Paiinrer  and 
Voltaire." 

"  Week  I  wot  the  gentleman  speafcs^  tarutla„"  said  Mrs.  Dods. 
"  I  fwad  a  bundle  of  their  bawbee  Waapheanries  in  my  ain 
kitcheub — ^Bu^  I  trow  I  made  a  dean  house-  €rf  the  packman 
loo«  tha*  hrowght  thesu  t — No  conteiftt  wi'  turnmg  the  tawpies' 
heads,  wt'  hallodi/to,  andi  driving  them  daft  wi'  ribands^,  to 
cheat  them  out  of  their  precious  souls,  and  gie  them*  the 
deevH'a  ware,  that  I  suld  say  sae,  in  eacchange  for  the  siller 
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that  suld  support  their  puir  father  that's  afF  wark  and  bed- 
ridden ! " 

"Father!  madam,"  said  the  stranger;  "they  think  no 
more  of  their  father  than  Regan  or  Goneril." 

"  In  gude  troth,  ye  have  skeel  of  our  sect,  sir,"  replied  the 
dame ;  "  they  are  gomerils,  every  one  of  them — I  tell  them 
sae  every  hour  of  the  day,  but  catch  them  profiting  by  the 
doctrine." 

"And  then  the  brutes  are  turned  mercenary,  madam," 
said  Mr.  Touchwood.  "I  remember  when  a  Scottishman 
would  have  scorned  to  touch  a  shilling  that  he  had  not 
earned,  and  yet  was  as  ready  to  help  a  stranger  as  an  Arab 
of  the  desert.  And  now  I  did  but  drop  my  cane  the  other 
day  as  I  was  riding — ^a  fellow  who  was  working  at  the  hedge 
made  three  steps  to  lift  it — I  thanked  him,  and  my  friend 
threw  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  '  damned  my  thanks,  if  that 
were  all ' — Saint  Giles  could  not  have  excelled  him." 

"Weel,  weel,"  said  the  banker^  "that  may  be  a'  as  you 
say,  sir,  and  nae  doubt  wealth  makes  wit  waver;  but  the 
country's  wealthy,  that  cannot  be  denied,  and  wealth,  sir, 
ye  ken " 

"  I  know  wealth  makes  itself  wings,"  answered  the  cynical 
stranger;  "but  I  am  not  quite  sure  we  have  it  even  now. 
You  make  a  great  show,  indeed,  with  building  and  cultiva- 
tion; but  stock  is  not  capital,  any  more  than  the  fat  of  a 
corpulent  man  is  health  or  strength." 

"Surely,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  said  Bindloose,  who  felt  his 
own  account  in  the  modem  improvements,  "a  set  of  land- 
lords, living  like  lairds  in  good  earnest,  and  tenants  with 
better  housekeeping  than  the  lairds  used  to  have,  and  facing 
Whitsunday  and  Martinmas  as  I  would  face  my  breakfast-^ 
if  these  are  not  signs  of  wealth,  I  do  not  know  where  to  seek 
for  them." 

"  They  are  signs  of  folly,  sir,"  replied  Touchwood ;  "  folly 
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that  is  poor,  and  renders  itself  poorer  by  desiring  to  be  thought 
rich  j  and  how  they  come  by  the  means  they  are  so  osten- 
tatious of,  you,  who  are  banker,  perhaps  can  tell  me  better 
than  I. can  guess." 

"  There  is  maybe  an  accommodation  bill  discounted  now 
and  then,  Mr.  Touchwood;  but  men  must  have  accommoda- 
tion, or  the  world  would  stand  still — accommodation  is  the 
grease  that  makes  the  wheels  go." 

"Ay,  makes  them  go  down  hill  to  the  devil,"  answered 
Touchwood.  "  I  left  you  bothered  about  one  Air  bank,  but 
the  whole  country  is  an  Air  bank  now,  I  think — And  who  is 
to  pay  the  piper  ? — But'  it's  all  one — I  will  see  little  more  of 
it — it  is  a  perfect  Babel,  and  would  turn  the  head  of  a  man 
who  has  spent  his  life  with  people  who  love  sitting  better 
than  running,  silence  better  than  speaking,  who  never,  eat 
but  when  they  are  hungry,  never  drink  but  when  thirsty, 
never  laugh  without  a  jest,  and  never  speak  but  when 
they  have  something  to  say.  >  But  here,  it  is  all  run,  ride, 
and  drive — froth,  foam,  and  flippancy — no  steadiness — no 
character." 

"  I'll  lay  the  burden  of  my  life,"  said  Dame  Dods,  looking 
towards  her  friend  Bindloose,  "  that  the  gentleman  has  been 
at  the  new  Spaw-waal  yonder." 

"Spaw  do  you  call  it,  madam? — If  you  mean  the  new 
establishment  that  has  been  spawned  down  yonder  at  St. 
Ronan's,  it  is  the  very  fountain-head  of  folly  and  coxcombry 
— a  Babel  for  noise,  and  a  Vanity  Fair  for  nonsense — no 
well  in  your  swamps  tenanted  by  such  a  conceited  colony  of 
clamorous  frogs." 

"  Sir,  sir  ! "  exclaimed  Dame  Dods,  delighted  with  the  un- 
qualified  sentence  passed  upon  her  fashionable  rivals,  and 
eager  to  testify  her  respect  for  the  judicious  stranger  who 
had  pronounced  it, — "  will  you  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of 
pouring  you  out  a  dish  of  tea  ? "     And  so  saying,  she  took 
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bustling  posseasion  of  the  admiimfitration  wMch  had  hitherto 
remained  in  the  hands  xK  Mr.  Bindloose  himse¥.  ^  I  hope 
it  is  to  your  taste,  sir,"  she  continued,  when  the  traveller  had 
accepted  her  courtesy  with  the  grateful  acknowledgment, 
which  men  addicted  to  speat  a  ^reat  deal  usually  show  to  a 
willing  auditor. 

•*'  It  is  as  "good  as  we  have  any  right  to  expect,  mai^am," 
answered  Mr.  Touchwood;  **not  'quite  like  what  I  have 
drunk  at  Canton  with  old  Pong  Qua — but  the  Ceilestial 
Empire  does  not  send  its  hest  tea  to  Leadenhall  Street,  tior 
does  Leadenhall  Street  send  its  best  to  Marchthorn.^ 

"That  maybe  very  true,  sir,"  replied  the  dattne;  "but  T 
will  venture  to  say  that  Mr.  Bindtoose's  tea  is  m^ickle  better 
than  you  had  at  the  Spa^v-waal  yonder.'* 

"  Tea,  madam  1 — I  saw  -none — Ash  leaves  and  black- 
thorn leaves  were  broug'ht  in  in  painted  canisters,  and  handed 
aboirt  by  powder-monkeys  in  ii\wy,  and  <x>nsuTned  hy  those 
who  liked  it,  amidst  the  ehatterirrg  of  parrots  and  the 
sqtialKng  of  kittens.  I  longed  for  the  days  of  tlie  Spectator, 
when  I  miglii:  have  laid  my  penny  on  the  bar,  and  retired 
without  ceremony — But  no — this  hlessed  decoction  was 
circulated  under  the  auspices  of  -some  half-crazed  blue- 
stocking or  other,  and  we  were  saddled  ^•ith  all  tihe  formality 
of  an  entertainment,  for  this  miserable  allowance  of  a  cockle- 
shell hill  of  cat-lap  per  head." 

"Wed,  sir,"  answered  Dame  Dods,  "all  I  -can  say  is,  that 
if  it  had  been  my  hick  to  have  served  you  at  fhe  Cleikmn 
Inn,  which  our  folks  have  kept  for  these  twa  generations,  I 
canna  pretend  to  say  ye  should  have  had  such  tea  as  ye  have 
been  used  to  in  ftarergn  parts  where  it  grows,  but  the  best  I 
had  I  wad  have  gi^en  it  to  a  gentleman  of  your  appearance, 
and  I  never  charged  mair  than  si-xpence  in  all  my  time,  and 
my  fat'her*s  before  me.'* 

"I  wish  I  had  known  the  Old  Inn  was  still  standing. 
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madam,"  said  the  ^traveller ;  ■**  I  fshould  certainly  liave  been 
youT  guest,  and  sent  downufor  .the  -water  every  .morniaag—^the 
doctors  insiist  I  must  use  Cheltenham,  or  somesubHtituAe,  for 
the  bile — though,  d— tn  them,  I  dafiUcsveat'sonly  to  hide  their 
own  ignorance.  And  I  .thoKight  :tbis  Spaw  would  have  been 
the  least  evil  of ftiie  two ;;  tbut  1  hsove . bfien. fairly  ^overreached 
— one  mi^tit  as  weU  Iwe  in  4he  inside  of  .a  hel\,  1  think 
young  St.  ^oisancs  vsmst  be  mad,  to  hssve  lestftblished  such  a 
Vanity  jFair  upon  bis  fatiner^s  old  rpropenby," 

"  Do  you  ken  thisSt.  .Renan^  thataaswiisfl*  "  inquired  like 
dame. 

"By  report  only,"  said  Mr.  Ttmchmoad:;  "but  I  have 
heard  of  the  family,  and  J  thimk  I  have  read  ijf  1ihsem,lioo,  in 
Scottish  histony.  1  ain  isorry  cto  )undecst«Qd  rtlfeey  :are  -Lower  in 
the  world -than  theyJiav«  been.  This  yoaang  man 'does  nol; 
«eem  to  take  the  best  ^iray  to  :mend  naattens,  ;speoding  his 
time  among  gamblers  and  iilaid£4eg6.^ 

"  I  should  be  sorry  if  lit  were  so,"  said  honest  Meg  Dods, 
whose  hereditary  respect  jfor  the  femily  lalwajis  kept  iher 
irom  joimng  in  any  scandal  affecting  the  .cTiaracber  of  the 
young  \Laixd— "3%  forbears,  sir,  hiavehad  kindness  frae  his;; 
and  although  may  be  he  may  have  forgotten  all  about  it,  it 
wad  ill  became  .me  to  sayonything  of  him  that  $^hould  not 
be  said  <Df;his  father's  tson.** 

Mr.  iBindlo€«e/had  BOtid^e  same  motive  for 'forbeamnce.;  ihe 
declaimed  against  Mowbray  as  a  thoughtless  dissipater  of 
his  'Own  fortune,  and  fchual  of  othiers.  "  I  have  some  reason  vto 
speak,"  he  said,  '".havif^  two  of  his  noities  /foo:  ;iQioo  each^ 
whirih  I  discounted  oiit  of  mere  kindness  rand  respect  for  his 
ancient  riamily,  and  which  he  thinks  nae  mair  of  retiring,  than 
he  does  of  paying  'the  Naticmal  Debt — ^And  .here  has  he  hooxi 
raking  >ever5y  shop  dn  Makuchthom,  to  fit-out  an -entertainment 
for  dl  the  .fine  foik  at  the  Well  yonder.;  .and  tradesfolk  .are 
obliged  to  take  his  aoce^pliances  for  \their  rfurnishings.    fBut 
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they  may  cash  his  bills  that  will ;  I  ken  ane  that  will  never 
advance  a  bawbee  on  any  paper  that  has  John  Mowbray  either 
on  the  back  or  front  of  it  He  had  mair  need  to  be  paying 
the  debts  which  he  had  made  already,  than  making  new  anes, 
that  he  may  feed  fules  and  flatterers." 

"  I  believe  he  is  likely  to  lose  his  preparations,  too,"  said 
Mr.  Touchwood,  "  for  the  entertainment  has  been  put  off,  as 
I  heard,  in  consequence  of  Miss  Mowbray's  illness." 

"  Ay,  ay,  puir  thing  ! "  said  Dame  Margaret  Dods ;  "  her 
health  has  been  unsettled  for  this  mony  a  day." 

"  Something  wrong  here,  they  tell  me,"  said  the  traveller, 
pointing  to  his  own  forehead  significantly. 

"  God  only  kens,"  replied  Mrs.  Dod  ;  "  but  I  rather  suspect 
the  heart  than  the  head — the  puir  thing  is  hurried  here  and 
there,  and  down  to  the  Waal,  and  up  again,  and  nae  society 
or  quiet  at  hame ;  and  a'  thing  ganging  this  unthrifty  gait — 
nae  wonder  she  is  no  that  weel  settled." 

"  Well,"  replied  Touchwood,  "  she  is  worse  they  say  than 
she  has  been,  and  that  has  occasioned  the  party  at  Shaws- 
Castle  having  been  put  off.  Besides,  now  this  fine  young 
lord  has  come  down  to  the  Well,  undoubtedly  they  will  wait 
her  recovery." 

**  A  lord  I "  ejaculated  the  astonished  Mrs.  Dods ;  "  a  lord 
come  down  to  the  Waal — they  will  be  neither  to  haud  nor  to 
bind  now — ance  wud  and  aye  waur — a  lord  ! — set  them  up 
and  shute  them  forward — a  lord  ! — the  Lord  have  a  care  o' 
us ! — a  lord  at  the  hottle ! — Maister  Touchwood,  it's  my  mind 
he  will  only  prove  to  be  a  Lord  o'  Session." 

"  Nay,  not  so,  my  good  lady,"  replied  the  traveller,  "  he  is 
an  English  lord,  and,  as  they  say,  a  Lord  of  Parliament — 
but  some  folk  pretend  to  say  there  is  a  flaw  in  the  title." 

"  I'll  warrant  is  there — a  dozen  of  them  ! "  said  Meg  with 
alacrity — for  she  could  by  no  means  endure  to  think  on  the 
accumulation  of  dignity  likely  to  accrue  to  the  rival  establish- 
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ment,  from  its  becoming  the  residence  of  an  actual  noble- 
man. "  ril  warrant  he'll  prove  a  landlouping  lord  on  their 
hand,  and  they  will  be  e'en  cheap  o*  the  loss — And  he  has 
come  down  out  of  order  it's  like,  and  nae  doubt  he'll  no  be 
lang  there  before  he  will  recover  his  health,  for  the  credit  of 
the  Spaw." 

"  Faith,  madam,  his  present  disorder  is  one  which  the  Spaw 
would  hardly  cure — he  is  shot  in  the  shoulder  with  a  pistol- 
bullet — a  robbery  attempted,  it  seems — that  is  one  of  your 
new  accomplishments — no  such  thing  happened  in  Scotland 
in  my  time — men  would  have  sooner  expected  to  meet  with 
the  phoenix  than  with  a  highwayman." 

"And  where  did  this  happen,  if  you  please,  sir?"  asked 
the  man  of  bills. 

"Somewhere  near  the  old  village,"  replied  the  stranger; 
"  and,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  on  Wednesday  last." 

"  This  explains  your  twa  shots,  I  am  thinking,  Mrs.  Dods," 
said  Mr.  Bindloose;  "your  groom  heard  them  on  the 
Wednesday — ^it  must  have  been  this  attack  on  the  stranger 
nobleman." 

"  Maybe  it  was,  and  maybe  it  was  not,"  said  Mrs.  Dods ; 
"  but  ril  see  gude  reason  before  I  give  up  my  ain  judgment 
in  that  case.  I  wad  like  to  ken  if  this  gentleman,"  she 
added,  returning  to  the  subject  from  which  Mr.  Touchwood's 
interesting  conversation  had  for  a  few  minutes  diverted  her 
thoughts,  "  has  heard  aught  of  Mr.  Tirl  ?  " 

"  If  you  mean  the  person  to  whom  this  paper  relates," 
said  the  stranger,  taking  a  printed  hand-bill  from  his  pocket, 
"  I  heard  of  little  else — the  whole  place  rang  of  him,  till  I 
was  almost  as  sick  of  Tyrrel  as  William  Rufus  was.  Some 
idiotical  quarrel  which  he  had  engaged  in,  and  which  he  had 
not  fought  out,  as  their  wisdom  thought  he  should  have 
done,  was  the  principal  cause  of  censure.  That  is  another 
folly  now,  which  has  gained  ground  among  you.     Formerly, 
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two  aid,  proud:  lairds,,  or  cadets;  of  giaod  family,  perhaps 
quarrdied,.  and  had  a.  rcncontrej,  or  foiught  a  duel  after  the 
fashion  of  their  old  Gothic  ancestors ;  but  men  who  bad.  no 
grandfathfics  newer  dreaaafe  of  such  follfjc — And.  here  the:  folk 
denojuuice  a  tnampeary'  dauber  of  eanvas^^  for  such  I  under- 
stand to  be  this  hero's  occupation,  as  if  he  were  a  field- 
officer,,  who  madiet  valour  his  profeasioni;  and.  whoj  if  you 
depriYed  him/  of  hia  honour,  was.  Uke  to  be-  deprived'  of  his 
bread  at  the  saaftei  time; — Ha,  ha^.  h^  !.>  It  ryeminds.  one  of 
Don  Quixote,,  wba  took  hiB  neighbour,  Samson  Cai?rasco,  for 
a  knigh3t«rrant" 

The  perusal  of  this*  paper,,  which  contained  the  notes 
formerly  laid  before  the  reader,*  containing  the  statement  of 
Sir  Bingo,  and  the  censure  which  the  company  at  the  Well 
had  thought  fit  to*  pass  upon  his  affair  with  Mr.  Tyrrel, 
induced  Mil  Bindloose  to  say  to?  Mbs.  Dods,  with  as  little 
exultation'  <an  the:  superiority  of  hia  ©fwa  judgment  as  human 
nature  wouid  permit^ — 

"Ye: see; now  thai. I. was  right,.  Mrs.  Dods,  and  that  there 
was  nae  earthly  use  in  you  fashing  yoursell  wi'  this  langjourney 
— ^The  lad.  hadi  just  ta!en  the  bent^  rjsyther  than  face  Sir  Bingo ; 
and  troth,  I.  think  him  the  wiser  of  tfeft  twa.  for  sae  doing — 
There. ye. hae  pmnt  for  it." 

Meg  answered  saomewhat:  snllenlji?,  "  Ye  may  be^  mistaken, 
for  a'  that,  your  ainsdl,  for  as-  wise  as  ye  aipei.  Mr.  Bindloose; 
I  shall  hae  that  matter  mair:  strictily  inquired,  into." 

This  led  \xx  a  renewal  of  the-  altercation  concerning  the 
probable  fatej  of  Tyrrel^,  in  the-  course,  of  which  the  stranger 
was  induced  ta  take  some  interest,  ia  the  subject. 

At  length  Mrs..  Dods^  receiving  no  countenance  from 
the  experienced  lawyer  for  the^  hypothesis,  she-  had  formed, 
rose,  in  something  like  displeasure,  to  order  her  whiskey  to 
be  prepared.  But  hostess  as  she  was.  herself,,  when  in  her 
own  dominions^  she  nmckoned  withauit  her  host  in  the  present 
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instance ;  for  the  'hump-bacfced  postillion,  as  ai)soliifce  in  his 
department  as  Mrs.  Dods  herself,  declared  that  the  <:attla 
WGulfi  not  be  fit  for  the  road  ithese  two  IhoKirs  'yet.  The  ^ood 
lady  was  therefore  »€Jbliged  to  ^.'wait  his  pdeaBore,  fedtterly 
lamenting  a;M  the  'w^hile  the  loss  which  a  Aiouse  lof  'public 
entertainmeitt  was  "sure  to  sustain  by  the  laebsence  Ksf  the 
landlord  or  landlaidy,  :aind  '^antioipaitiing  a  :kuig:list'of  /broken 
dishes,  miscalculated  'redkonnings,  tunarranged  -ckamtets,  aad 
other  disasters,  'Which  she  wass  to  expect  at  iber  return.  Mr. 
Bindloose,  zeaflous  to  recover  Hhe  regard  -of  his  igoed  friend 
and  cliertt,  wihidh  he  iwui  lin  :soBie  degree  ioifeited  by  contra- 
dicting her  on  a  'favourite  subject,  did  not  choose  to  offer  the 
unpkasing,  though  obvious  '4opic  of  consolatioTi,  that  an 
unfrequented  inn  is  little  exposed  to  the  accidents  rshe  ap- 
prehended. On  the  cofltrary,  he  'Condoled  with  her  v«ry 
cordially,  and  went  bo  far  as  to  hint,  that  if  Mr.  Touchwood 
had  come  to  Mardbtfhorn  with  poet-horses,  as  he  supposed 
from  his  ^dress,  "she  could  have  the  ^ad^arttage  iirf  them  to 
return  with  more  despaijch  to  St.  Ronaw^s. 

"I  am  ndt  sure,^  said  Mr.  Touchwood  ^niddewly,  "but  i 
may  return  t^iere  myself.  In  that  case  I  will  be  glad  to  set 
this  good  lady  down,  and  to  stay  «i  few  days  at  hier  house, 
if  she  will  receive  me. — I  respect  a  woman  lake  pou,  .ma'am, 
Vho  pursue  the  ocoupaiti^Mi  of  your  father — I  have  foeeri 
in  countries,  ma^am,  where  people  have  foUoiwed  the  .'samie 
trade,  from  father  to  son,  for  thousands  of  yeats— .And  i 
"like  the  fashion— it  ^hows  -a  steadiness  aard  Bo:briety  of 
character." 

Mrs.  Dods  piit  'on  a  'joyous  c©unten»ttce  tft  this  proposal, 
protesting  'that  all  shwraftd  >be  t^one  in  her  power  to  mafce 
fhings  agreeaWe-;  and  whtte  h«r  good  frie«d,  -Mr.  iBindloose, 
expatiated  upon  (the  comfort  'her -new  guest  swotild  ^experience 
at  ^e  Cleikum,  she  'silently  contemplarted  with  delight  the 
■prospect  of  a  speedy  and  dazzWng  trronaph,  by  xaiprying  -off 
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a  creditable  customer  from  her  showy  and  successful  rival 
at  the  Well. 

"I  shall  be  easily  accommodated,  ma'am,"  said  the 
stranger;  "I  have  travelled  too  much  and  too  far  to  be 
troublesome.  A  Spanish  venta,  a  Persian  khan,  or  a  Turk- 
ish caravanserail,  is  all  the  same  to  me — only,  as  I  have 
no  servant — indeed,  never  can  be  plagued  with  one  of  these 
idle  loiterers, — I  must  beg  you  will  send  to  the  Well  for  a 
bottle  of  the  water  on  such  mornings  as  I  cannot  walk  there 
myself — I  find  it  is  really  of  some  service  to  me." 

Mrs.  Dods  readily  promised  compliance  with  this  reason- 
able request ;  graciously  conceding,  that  there  "  could  be  nae 
ill  in  the  water  itsell,  but  maybe  some  gude — it  was  only  the 
New  Inn,  and  the  daft  havrels  that  they  caa'd  the  company, 
that  she  misliked.  Folk  had  a  jest  that  St.  Ronan  dookit 
the  Deevil  in  the  Waal,  which  garr'd  it  taste  aye  since  of 
brimstone — but  she  dared  to  say  that  was  a'  papist  nonsense, 
for  she  was  telPt  by  him  that  kend  weel,  and  that  was  the 
minister  himsell,  that  St.  Ronan  was  nane  of  your  idola- 
trous Roman  saunts,  but  a  Chaldee"  (meaning  probably  a 
Culdee),  "  whilk  was  doubtless  a  very  different  story." 

Matters  being  thus  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
parties,  the  post-chaise  was  ordered,  and  speedily  appeared 
at  the  door  of  Mr.  Bindloose's  mansion.  It  was  not  without 
a  private  feeling  of  reluctance,  that  honest  Meg  mounted 
the  step  of  a  vehicle,  on  the  door  of  which  was  painted, 
"Fox  Inn  and  Hotel,  St.  Ronan's  Well;"  but  it  was 
too  late  to  start  such  scruples. 

"  I  never  thought  to  have  entered  ane  o*  their  hurley- 
hackets,"  she  said,  as  she  seated  herself;  "and  sic  a  like 
thing  as  it  is — ^scarce  room  for  twa  folk ! — Weel  I  wot,  Mr. 
Touchwood,  when  I  was  in  the  hiring  line,  our  twa  chaises 
wad  hae  carried,  ilk  ane  o*  them,  four  grown  folk  and  as 
mony  baims.      I  trust  that  doited  creature  Anthony  will 
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come  awa  back  wi*  my  whiskey  and  the  cattle  as  soon  as 
they  have  had  their  feed. — ^Are  ye  sure  ye  hae  room  aneugh, 
sir  ? — I  wad  fain  hotch  mysell  farther  yont." 

"  Oh,  ma'am,"  answered  the  Oriental,  "  I  am  accustomed 
to  all  sorts  of  conveyances — a  dooly,  a  litter,  a  cart,  a 
palanquin,  or  a  post-chaise,  are  all  alike  to  me— I  think  I 
could  be  an  inside  with  Queen  Mab  in  a  nut-shell,  rather 
than  not  get  forward. — Begging  you  many  pardons,  if  you 
have  no  particular  objections,  I  will  light  my  sheroot,"  &c. 
&c  &c. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE   CLERGYMAN. 

A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a-year. 

Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 

Mrs.  Dods's  conviction,  that  her  friend  Tyrrel  had  been 
murdered  by  the  sanguinary  Captain  MacTurk,  remained 
firm  and  unshaken;  but  some  researches  for  the  supposed 
body  having  been  found  fruitless,  as  well  as  expensive,  she 
began  to  give  up  the  matter  in  despair.  "She  had  done 
her  duty  ' — "  she  left  the  matter  to  them  that  had  a  charge 
anent  such  things" — and  "Providence  would  bring  the 
mystery  to  light  in  His  own  fitting  times" — such  were  the 
moralities  with  which  the  good  dame  consoled  herself;  and, 
with  less  obstinacy  than  Mr.  Bindloose  had  expected,  she 
retained  her  opinion  without  changing  her  banker  and  man 
of  business. 

Perhaps  Meg's  acquiescent  inactivity  in  a  matter  which 
she  had  threatened  to  probe  so  deeply,  was  partly  owing  to 
the  place  of  poor  Tyrrel  being  supplied  in  her  blue  chamber, 
and  in  her  daily  thoughts  and  cares,  by  her  new  guest. 
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Mr.  Tauchwood:;  in.  paossessiiig  whom,  a  deserteir  as  h& 
was;  from,  the  Well;  she;  obtainedj  succcfflding  ta  hec  view  of 
the  matter,  a  decided  tarimnpht  over  her  rivais.  It  some- 
times requiredy.  howeven;.  the  ftdiL  force >  of  thiar  reflection,  to 
imdnce  Meg;,  old  and>  cuabbed  asi  she  was^  tQ>  submit  ta  the 
various:  caprices  and.  exactiDns;  of  ssttentiofn:  which  were  dis- 
played by  her  new,  lodger.  Newer,  any  man  talked  so  much 
as  Touchwood;,  of.  his  habiluai  indifference  to  foodi  ^J^^ 
acczommodationr  irc  tiai^ellimg ;  and:  psobabl^i  there  never  was 
any  traveller  v/ho  gave  more  trouble  in  a  house  of  enter- 
tainment. He  had  his  own  whims  about  cookery;  and 
when  these  were  contradicted,  especially  if  he  felt  at  the 
same  time  a  twinge  of  incipient  gout,  one  would  have 
thought  he  had  taken  his  lessons  in  the  pastry-shop  of 
Bedreddin  Hassan,  and  was  ready  to  renew  the  scene  of 
the  unhappy  creanw-tart,  whi<jh  was  compoonded  without 
pepper.  Every  now  and  then  he  started'  some  new  doctrine 
in  culinary  matters,  which  Mrs.  Dods  deemed  a  heresy ; 
and  then  the  very  house  rang  with  their  disputes^.  Again, 
his  bed-  must:  necessarily  be.  made  at  a  certain  angle  from 
the  pillow  to  the  foot-posts  ;•  and  the:  slagfcrtest.  deviation 
from  this  disturbed,  he  saidy  his  nocturnai  rest;  and  did 
certainly  ruffle  his:  temper.  He  was  equally  whimsical 
about  the  brushing  of.  his  clothes,  the  arrangement  of  the 
furniture  in  his.  apartment,  and  a  thousand;  minutiae,,  whichv 
in.  conversation^  he  seemed  totally  to  contemn. 

It  may  seem*  singular,  but  such;  is  the.  inconsiateniiGgir  of 
human)  natuue,.  that  a.  guest  of:  thi^  fanciful  amdc  capmcibus 
disposition,  gave  moich  more,  satisfaictibn  tot  Mrs.  Doda^  than 
her  quiet  and  indifferent  friend,  Mr.  Tyrrel.  If  her  present 
lodger  (soinid:  blame,  he  couid  also  applaud ;  and  no  artist, 
conscioTos  of  such  skill  as  Mrs.  Dods:  possessed;  is:  indifferent 
to  the:  praises  ofi  such  a  connoisseur  as  Mn  Touchwood. 
The;  pride,  of  art  comfbsted  her  for  the  additional  labour; 
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nor  was^  it  a^  matter  unworthy  of  this. most  honest,  prublican's; 
consideration,  that  the  guests  who  give  most  trouble,  are 
usually  those  who  incur  the  largest  bills,,  and  pay  them 
with  the  bes?t  grace.  Oa  this  pointt  Touchwood  was  a  jewel 
of  a  customer.  He  never  denied  himadf  tiie  gratification 
of  the  slightest  whim,  whatevei  expense;  ie:  might  himself 
incur^  or  wbatiever  tTOuble  he-  mright  give  to.  those  about 
him,  and  all:  was  done  under  protestationv.  ^at  the  matter 
in  questiow  was  the  most  indiffierent  thong  to  him  in  the 
world.  "  WhaC  the  devil  did  h«-  care;  for  Burgess's  sauces, 
he  that  had'  eat  his:  kouscousou,.  synced:  with  nothing  but 
the  sand  ©f  the  desert  ?-  onfy  it  was-  ai  sharac  for  Mrs.  Dods 
to  be  without  what  every  decent  house,  above  the  rank,  of 
an  alehouse,  ought  to  be  lai^ely  provided  with." 

In  short,  he  fussed,  fretted,  eommandiedy  and  was  obeyed  ; 
k«pt  the  bouse  in»  hot  water,  and  yetJ  was  so  truly:  goodr 
natured  when  essential  matters' weue  in  dTSCU6siQn,-that  it  was 
impossible  to  bear  him  the  least  ill-will ;  so  that  Mrs.  Dods, 
though  in^  a  moment  of  spleen,  she.  sometimes  wished  him.  at 
the  top>  oi  Tintock^  always  ended  by  simging  forth  his  praises 
She  could  not,  indeed,  help  suspectmg  that  he  was  a  Nabob, 
as  well  from  his  conversation  about  foreign  parts,  as  from 
his  freaks  of  indulgence  to  himself,  and  generosity  toiothersy; — 
attributes  which  she  undjerstoodi  to  be  paroper  to  most.  "  Men 
of  Ind."  But  althoi^h  the  reader  has:  heand  her  testify 
a  general  dislike  toj  this  species:  of  Fortune^s  favourites, 
Mrs.  Bod's  had'  sense  enoughi  to  ktatowi  that  a  Nabob  living 
in  the  neighbourhood^  who  raises  the  price  of  eggs  and 
poultry  upon  the  good  housewives:  around,,  was  vary  dif- 
ferent froM  a  Nabob  residing  withiw  her  own^  gates,  drawl- 
ing all  his  supplies  from  her  own  larder,  andi  paying,  widn- 
out  hesitaition  or  question,  wiiatewer  bills  her  conscience 
permitted  her  tO'  send  urv.  In  shorty  to  come  back  t»  the 
point  at  which  we  perhi^s-  miight  baice  stopped  some  time 
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since,  landlady  and  guest  were  very  much  pleased  with 
each  other. 

But  Ennui  finds  entrance  into  every  scene,  when  the  gloss 
of  novelty  is  over;  and  the  fiend  began  to  seize  upon  Mr. 
Touchwood  just  when  he  had  got  all  matters  to  his  mind 
in  the  Cleikum  Inn — had  instructed  Dame  Dods  in  the 
mysteries  of  curry  and  muUegatawny — drilled  the  chamber- 
maid into  the  habit  of  making  his  bed  at  the  angle  recom- 
mended by  Sir  John  Sinclair — and  made  some  progress 
in  instructing  the  hump-backed  postillion  in  the  Arabian 
mode  of  grooming.  Pamphlets  and  newspapers,  sent  from 
London  and  from  Edinburgh  by  loads,  proved  inadequate  to 
rout  this  invader  of  Mr.  Touchwood's  comfort ;  and,  at  last, 
he  bethought  himself  of  company.  The  natural  resource 
would  have  been  the  Well — but  the  traveller  had  a  holy 
shivering  of  awe,  which  crossed  him  at  the  very  recollection 
of  Lady  Penelope,  who  had  worked  him  rather  hard  during 
his  former  brief  residence ;  and  although  Lady  Binks's  beauty 
might  have  charmed  an  Asiatic,  by  the  plump  graces  of  its 
contour,  our  senior  was  past  the  thoughts  of  a  Sultana  and  a 
harem.  At  length  a  bright  idea  crossed  his  mind,  and  he 
suddenly  demanded  of  Mrs.  Dods,  who  was  pouring  out  his 
tea  for  breakfast,  into  a  large  cup  of  a  very  particular  species 
of  china,  of  which  he  had  presented  her  with  a  service  on 
condition  of  her  rendering  him  this  personal  good  office — 

"  Pray,  Mrs.  Dods,  what  sort  of  a  man  is  your  minister  ?  " 

"  He's  just  a  man  like  other  men,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  re- 
plied Meg  Dods ;  "  what  sort  of  a  man  should  he  be  ?  " 

"  A  man  like  other  men  ? — Ay — that  is  to  say,  he  has  the 
usual  complement  of  legs  and  arms,  eyes  and  ears — But  is 
he  a  sensible  man  ?  " 

"  No  muckle  o'  that,  sir,"  answered  Dame  Dods ;  "  for  if 
he  was  drinking  this  very  tea  that  ye  gat  doun  from  London 
wi*  the  mail,  he  wad  mistake  it  for  common  bohea." 
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"  Then  he  has  not  all  his  organs — wants  a  nose,  or  the 
use  of  one  at  least,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood ;  "  the  tea  is  right 
gunpowder — z.  perfect  nosegay." 

"  Aweel,  that  may  be,"  said  the  landlady ;  "  but  I  have 
gi'en  the  minister  a  dram  frae  my  ain  best  bottle  of  real 
Cogniac  brandy,  and  may  I  never  stir  frae  the  bit,  if  he  didna 
commend  my  whisky  when  he  set  down  the  glass  I  There 
is  no  ane  o*  them  in  the  Presbytery  but  himsell — ay,  or  in 
the  Synod  either — but  wad  hae  kend  whisky  frae  brandy." 

"But  what  sort  of  man  is  he? — Has  he  learning?"  de- 
manded Touchwood, 

"  Learning  ? — aneugh  o*  that,"  answered  Meg  ;  "  just  dung 
donnart  wi'  learning — lets  a*  things  about  the  Manse  gang 
whilk  gate  they  will,  sae  they  dinna  plague  him  upon  the 
score.  An  awfu*  thing  it  is  to  see  sic  an  ill-red-up  house ! — 
If  I  had  the  twa  tawpies  that  sorn  upon  the  honest  man 
ae  week  under  my  drilling,  I  think  I  wad  show  them  how 
to  sort  a  lodging  !  " 

"  Does  he  preach  well  ?  '*  asked  the  guest. 

"  Oh,  weel  aneugh,  weel  aneugh — sometimes  he  will  fling 
in  a  lang  word  or  a  bit  of  learning  that  our  farmers  and 
bannet  lairds  canna  sae  weel  follow — But  what  of  that,  as 
I  am  aye  telling  them  ? — them  that  pay  stipend  get  aye  the 
mair  for  their  siller." 

"Does  he  attend  to  his  parish? — Is  he  kind  to  the 
poor?" 

"  Ower  muckle  o*  that,  Maister  Touchwood — I  am  sure 
he  makes  the  Word  gude,  and  turns  not  away  from  those 
that  ask  d  him — his  very  pocket  is  picked  by  a  wheen 
ne'er-do-weel  blackguards,  that  gae  soming  through  the 
country." 

"  Soming  through  the  country,  Mrs.  Dods  ? — what  would 
you  think  if  you  had  seen  the  Fakirs,  the  Dervises,  the  Bonzes, 
the  Imaums,  the  monks,  and  the  mendicants,  that  I  hav** 
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seen  ? — ^But  go  on,  never  mind — ^^Does  this  minister  'of  yours 
come jmuch  into  company? " 

" Company  ? — gae  wa',"  replied ^Meg,  "he  keeps  nae 'com- 
pany at  a*,  neither  in  his  ain  house  or  xany  gate  else.  He 
comes  down  in  the  ^morning  lin  a  king  Tagged  oaight^gown, 
like  a  potato  bogle,  and  (down  he  sits^amang  his  books:;  send 
if  they  dinna  bring  hi«n  isomething  'io  'eat,  the  ptrir  demented 
body  hais  never  ithe  heart  to  ciy  for  au^ri;,  .mid  he  drais  teen 
kend  to  sit  for  ten  hours  thegithet,  black  fa^tiing,  whiik  is  a 
mere  papistrie,  though  3ie  does  it  just  out  o*  foiget." 

"  Why,  landlady,  in  that  case,  your  parson  is  anythiiag  :bnt 
the  ordinary  :kind  ^f  man  yoa  described  him — Forget  his 
dinner! — the  man  must  J^e  mad—- :jhe  ahall  ^ine  with  me 
to-day — "he  shall  :have  swch  a  dimaer  as  I*H  -be  teund  he 
won^t  forget  in  a  hurry/' 

"  Ye'U  maybe  find  that  «asier  saad  than  oiune,"  said  Mrs. 
Bods  \  "  the  honest  man  hasna,  in  a  sense,  die  taste  of  his 
mouth — forby,  he  never  dines  out  of  his  ain  house — that  is, 
when  he  dines  at  a- — A  drink  of  milk  and  a  bit  of  bread 
serves  his  turn,  lor  may^be  a  tcaiold  potato. —rltls  a  heathenish 
fashion 'Of  him,  foras  goodia  taan  as  he  is,  for  isnrefy  there  is 
nae  Christian  man  but  loves  his  own  .bowels." 

"Why,  that  may  be,"  answered  Touchwood';  "but  I 
have  known  many  who  took  so  much  care  •of  their  own 
bowels,  my^ood  dame,  as  to  have  none  for  any  one  else. — 
But  come — bustle  to  the  work — ^get  us  as  good  a  dinner  for 
two  as  you  can'setisitit—^have  it  areadyat  three  to  an  instant — 
get  the  old  hock  I  fcad  sent  me  from  'Cadd>urn— ^a  fbottle  of 
the  particular  Indian  sherry— ^^anid  .another  of  yotir  awrai  odd 
claret— 'fourth  binn,  you  knusw,  Megj*-rAii)d  stay,  -he  is  a 
priest,  and  must  have  port — have  all  ready,  but  don't  briog 
the  wine  into  the  sun,  as  that  isiUy  ibol  Seek  did  the  other 
day. — I  ican't  go  down  ito  ^the  larder  imjseifi  ihut  kt  obs  have 
no  blunders." 
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"  Nae:  fear,  nae  fiear^"  said  Meg,,  with,  a  toss  of  the  head, 
"  I  neasd  naebfody  to  Look  into  my  larden  but:  mysell,  I  trow 
— but  it's  an.  unco  order  of  wine  for  twa  fbik,^  and.  ane  o' 
thesa  a)  minister:"' 

"Why,,  you  fiaolish  person,  is  there  not  the:  woman,  up  the 
village;  that  has:  justr  brc^i^  another  fool  ii^o  the  world, 
and:  will  she  not  need  sack  and  caudle,  if  we*  leave  some  of 
our  wine  ?  " 

"A  gude  aie^pQsset wad  set, hen  bettaer,"  said  Meg ;  " how^ 
ever,  if  it's  your  will,,  it  shalL  be  my  pleasure. — But  the  like 
of  sic  a.  gentleman  as  yjoursell  never  entered,  my  doors  ! " 

The  traveller  was.  gone:  before  she  had  completed  the 
sentence ;  and,  leaving  Meg  to  boistle.  and  maunder  at  her 
leisure,  away  he  marched,  witb.  the  haste  that  characterised 
all  his  motions  when  he  had  any  new  project  in  his  head,  to 
formi  an.  acquaintance  withithe  ministBr  of  St  Ronan's,  whom, 
while,  he:  walks  down,  the  street  tO'  the  Manse,  we  will  ent 
deasrojor  to  intDoduce-  to  the  reader. 

The  Rev;  Josiah/  Cargill  was.  the  son:  of  a  small  farmer  in 
the  south  of  Scotland ;  and  a  weak  constitution,  joined  to 
the  disposition  foe  study  which  frequenliy* accompanies  infirm 
health,  ieiduced  his  parenttsy  thougb  at  the  expense  of  some 
sacrifices;,  to:  educate  him*  for  the  ministry.  They  were  the 
rather  ted  to^  submit  to  the  privations*  whicb  were  necessary 
to  support  this,  expense,  because  they  conceived,  from,  their 
family  traditions,  that  he  had  in  his:  veins  some  portion  of 
the  blood  of  that  celebrated  Boanerges  of  the  Covenant, 
Donald  Caigiily  who  was  slain  by  the  persecutxDrs  at  the  town 
of  Queetisferryv  in  the  melancholy  days  of  Charles  1 1.,  merely 
because,,  ia  the  plenitude  of  his  sacerdotal  power,  he  had 
cast  out  of  the  Church,  and  delivered  over  to  Satan  by  a 
formal:  excommuirication,  the  King  and  Royal  Family,  with 
all  the  ministers  and  courtiers  thereunto  belonging.  But 
if  Josiah  was  really  derived  from  this  uncompromising  cham- 
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pion,  the  heat  of  the  family  spirit  which  he  might  have 
inherited  was  qualified  by  the  sweetness  of  his  own  disposi- 
tion, and  the  quiet  temper  of  the  times  in  which  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  live.  He  was  characterised  by  all  who  knew 
him  as  a  mild,  gentle,  and  studious  lover  of  learning,  who,  in 
the  quiet  prosecution  of  his  own  sole  object,  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  and  especially  of  that  connected  with  his  pro- 
fession, had  the  utmost  indulgence  for  all  whose  pursuits 
were  different  from  his  own.  His  sole  relaxations  were  those 
of  a  gentle,  mild,  and  pensive  temper,  and  were  limited  to  a 
ramble,  almost  always  solitary,  among  the  woods  and  hills, 
in  praise  of  which  he  was  sometimes  guilty  of  a  sonnet,  but 
rather  because  he  could  not  help  the  attempt,  than  as  pro- 
posing to  himself  the  fame  or  the  rewards  which  attend  the 
successful  poet.  Indeed,  far  from  seeking  to  insinuate  his 
fugitive  pieces  into  magazines  or  newspapers,  he  blushed  at 
his  poetical  attempts  even  while  alone,  and,  in  fact,  was 
rarely  so  indulgent  to  his  vein  as  to  commit  them  to  paper. 

From  the  same  maid-like  modesty  of  disposition,  our 
student  suppressed  a  strong  natural  turn  towards  drawing, 
although  he  was  repeatedly  complimented  upon  the  few 
sketches  which  he  made,  by  some  whose  judgment  was 
generally  admitted.  It  was,  however,  this  neglected  talent, 
which,  like  the  swift  feet  of  the  stag  in  the  fable,  was  fated 
to  render  him  a  service  which  he  might  in  vain  have  expected 
from  his  worth,  and  learning. 

My  Lord  Bidmore,  a  distinguished  connoisseur,  chanced  to 
be  in  search  of  a  private  tutor  for  his  son  and  heir,  the 
Honourable  Augustus  Bidmore,  and  for  this  purpose  had 
consulted  the  Professor  of  Theology,  who  passed  before 
him  in  review  several  favourite  students,  any  of  whom  he 
conceived  well  suited  for  the  situation ;  but  still  his  answer 
to  the  importa/it  and  unlooked-for  question,  "Did  the 
candidate  understand  drawing  ? "  was  answered  in  the  nega- 
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tive.  The  Professor,  indeed,  added  his  opinion,  that  such 
an  accomplishment  was  neither  to  be  desired  nor  expected 
in  a  student  of  theology;  but,  pressed  hard  with  this  con- 
dition as  a  sine  qua  non,  he  at  length  did  remember  a 
dreaming  lad  about  the  Hall,  who  seldom  could  be  got  to 
speak  above  his  breath,  even  when  delivering  his  essays, 
but  was  said  to  have  a  strong  turn  for  drawing.  This  was 
enough  for  my  Lord  Bidmore,  who  contrived  to  obtain  a 
sight  of  some  of  young  CargilFs  sketches,  and  was  satisfied 
that,  under  such  a  tutor,  his  son  could  not  fail  to  maintain 
that  character  for  hereditary  taste  which  his  father  and 
grandfather  had  acquired  at  the  expense  of  a  considerable 
estate,  the  representative  value  of  which  was  now  the  painted 
canvas  in  the  great  gallery  at  Bidmore  House. 

Upon  following  up  the  inquiry  concerning  the  young 
man's  character,  he  was  found  to  possess  all  the  other 
necessary  qualifications  of  learning  and  morals,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  perhaps  Lord  Bidmore  might  have  required; 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  fellow-students,  but  more 
especially  to  his  own,  Josiah  Cargill  was  promoted  to  the 
desired  and  desirable  situation  of  private  tutor  to  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Bidmore. 

Mr.  Cargill  did  his  duty  ably  and  conscientiously,  by  a 
spoiled  though  good-humoured  lad,  of  weak  health  and 
very  ordinary  parts.  He  could  not,  indeed,  inspire  into 
him  any  portion  of  the  deep  and  noble  enthusiasm  which 
characterises  the  youth  of  genius ;  but  his  pupil  made  such 
progress  in  each  branch  of  his  studies  as  his  capacity  enabled 
him  to  attain.  He  understood  the  learned  languages,  and 
could  be  very  profound  on  the  subject  of  various  readings — 
he  pursued  science,  and  could  class  shells,  pack  mosses, 
and  arrange  minerals — he  drew  without  taste,  but  with  much 
accuracy;  and  although  he  attained  no  commanding  height 
in  any  pursuit,  he  knew  enough  of  many  studies,  literary 
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and  scientific,  to  fiil  .up  jhis  time,  and  «divflrt  from  tempta- 
tion a  head,  whijch  was  oone  of  the  strongest  .in  ^sxaA  :of 
resistance. 

Miss  Augusta  Bidrnxare,  his  lordship's  only  other  child, 
received  also  Jthe  :instructions  ai  CsuBgill  in  suoh  ibranches 
of  science  as  her  .fether  chose  she  should  acqwise,  land 
her  tutor  was  :capable  to  teach.  Butt  -her  progDess  was  as 
different  from  that  of  (her  brother,  as  the  fine  of  insaven 
differs  from  that  grosser  elemeioit  whcick  the  qaeosant  piles 
upon  his  smouldering  .hearth.  Her  acquiiemfints  an  Italian 
and  Spanish  iiteicature,  in  history,  in  drawing,  and  in  all 
elegattt  learning,  wece  tsuich  as  to  enchant  Jaen:  teacher,  'while 
at  the  same  time  k  Icept  him  on  Ihe  slxetch,  lest,  in  her 
successful  career,  theschahx  should  outstrip  the  master. 

Alas!  such  intercxmrse,  ftaught  as  it  is  with  dangers 
arising  out  of  the  best  .and  .kindest,  as  well  .as  -the  most 
natural  ^feelings  on  either  side,  proved  in  the  5)reBeiat,  as 
in  many  other  instances,  :fatal  to  the  peace  cDf  the  preceptor. 
Every  feeling  heart  "will  excuse  a  weakness,  cwhich  we  shall 
presently  find  carried  with  it  iitS'Owja  severe  punishment 
Gadenus,  indeed,  beEeve  hitn  nwho  -will,  has  tassured  us,  that, 
in  such  a  perilous  intercourse,  .te  tumself  preserved  the 
limits  which  were  nmhappily  ^fccansgiessed  by  the  unfortunate 
•Vanessa,  his  more  impassioned  rpupilr: — 

'*'  The  innocent  delight  he  took, 
To  «ee  the  virgin  inindiher  book, 
Was  but  the  master's  secret  joy, 
In  school  to  hear  the  finest  boy.*' 

But  Josialh  Cargiii  was  less  fortraiate,  or  less  cautious.  He 
suffered  his  fair  'pupil  ^o  become  dnecipressifa^  /dear  (to  ^him, 
before  he  Jdiscoveced  4fae  ptedpioe  itowascbs  which  -he  was 
m(Diving laiider  the cdireotion <«>f  a  blind  andmisplaoed passion. 
He  ^as  indeed  lotterly  iaxcapable  lOf  sevailing  33imsetf  of  the 
oppoitunities  afforded  by  his  .'sidiuation,  to  iavolve  rhis  pupil 
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in  the  toils  of  a  mutual  passion.  Honour  and  gratitude 
alike  forbade  «uch  a  line  of  conduct,  even  had  it  been 
consistent  -with  the  nattiml  bashfulness,  sianplicity,  and  inno- 
cence of  his  ^disposition.  To  sigh  and  suffer  in  secret,  to 
form  resolutions  of  separating  himself  from  a  'situation  so 
fraught  with  danger,  and  to  postpone  from  day  to  day  the 
acoottiplisfament  of  a  Tesolution  so  prudent,  was  adi  to  which 
the  tutor  fotmd  ivinnself  oqtiai ;  and  it  as  nfst  improbable, 
that  the  veneistion  with  whkh  he  r^arded  his  patron^s 
daugtiter,  \\n\i  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  passion  wfeich 
he  TK>aTisfeed,  tended  to  render  his  love  yet  more  pure  and 
disinterested. 

At  length,  the  line  of  conduct  wiuch  reason  had  kmg  since 
recommended,  could  no  longer  be  the  subject  xaf  procrasti- 
nation. Mr.  Bidmore  was  destined  to  foreign  tiavei  for  a 
twelvemonth,  and  Mr.  Cargnll  received  from  his  patron  the 
alternative  of  accompanying  fais  pupal,  or  retiring  upon  .a  suct- 
able  provision,  the  irewaid  of  his  past  instrwctions.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  which  he  preferred ;  for  wibile  he  was  with 
young  Bidmore,  he  did  not  seem  entirety  separated  from  his 
sister.  He  was  sure  to  hear  of  Augusta  freqiuently,  and  to 
see  some  part,  at  least,  of  the  kstters  which  she  was  to  write 
to  her  brother;  he  might  also  bope  to  'be  remembemed  in 
these  letters  as  her  "  good  friend  and  tutor  ;*"  and  to  these 
consolations  his  quiet,  contemplative,  and  yet  enthusaastic 
disposition,  dung  as  to  a  secret  source  of  pJeasure,  the  only 
one  which  life  seemed  4o  open  to  ham. 

But  late  had  a  blow  in  store,  which  he  had  not  anticipated. 
The  chanoc  of  Augusta  charging  her  niaiden  -conddticwi  for 
that  of  a  wife,  probabie  as  her  ran'k,  beauty,  and  fortone  Ken- 
dered  such  an  event,  had  never  awice  occurred  to  him  ;  and 
althoagh  he  had  imposed  upcxn  himself  the  uawaveritag  belief 
that  -she  iwver  couid  be  his,  he  was  ineiq»esBibly  affected  by 
the  intelligence  that  she  had  becoaie  the  property  of  another. 
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The  Honourable  Mr.  Bidmore's  letters  to  his  father  soon 
after  announced  that,  poor  Mr.  Cargill  had  been  seized  with 
a  nervous  fever,  and  again,  that  his  reconvalescence  was 
attended  with  so  much  debility,  it  seemed  both  of  mind 
and  body,  as  entirely  to  destroy  his  utility  as  a  travelling 
companion.  Shortly  after  this  the  travellers  separated,  and 
Cargill  returned  to  his  native  country  alone,  indulging  upon 
the  road  in  a  melancholy  abstraction  of  mind,  which  he  had 
suffered  to  grow  upon  him  since  the  mental  shock  which 
he  had  sustained,  and  which  in  time  became  the  most 
characteristical  feature  of  his  demeanour.  His  meditations 
were  not  even  disturbed  by  any  anxiety  about  his  future 
subsistence,  although  the  cessation  of  his  employment  seemed 
to  render  that  precarious.  For  this,  however,  Lord  Bidmore 
had  made  provision ;  for,  though  a  coxcomb  where  the  fine 
arts  were  concerned,  he  was  in  other  particulars  a  just  and 
honourable  man,  who  felt  a  sincere  pride  in  having  drawn 
the  talents  of  Cargill  from  obscurity,  and  entertained  due 
gratitude  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  achieved  the 
important  task  entrusted  to  him  in  his  family. 

His  lordship  had  privately  purchased  from  the  Mowbray 
family  the  patronage  or  advowson  of  the  living  of  St. 
Ronan*s,  then  held  by  a  very  old  incumbent,  who  died 
shortly  afterwards ;  so  that  upon  arriving  in  England  he 
found  himself  named  to  the  vacant  living.  So  indifferent, 
however,  did  Cargill  feel  himself  towards  this  preferment, 
that  he  might  possibly  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  go 
through  the  necessary  steps  previous  to  his  ordination,  had 
it  not  been  on  account  of  his  mother,  now  a  widow,  and 
unprovided  for,  unless  by  the  support  which  he  afforded 
her.  He  visited  her  in  her  small  retreat  in  the  suburbs  of 
Marchthorn,  heard  her  pour  out  her  gratitude  to  Heaven, 
that  she  should  have  been  granted  life  long  enough  to 
witness  her  son's  promotion  to  a  charge,  which,  in  her  eyes, 
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was  more  honourable  and  desirable  than  an  Episcopal  see — 
heard  her  chalk  out  the  life  which  they  were  to  lead  together 
in  the  humble  independence  which  had  thus  fallen  on  him — 
he  heard  all  this,  and  had  no  power  to  crush  her  hopes  and 
her  triumph  by  the  indulgence  of  his  own  romantic  feelings. 
He  passed  almost  mechanically  through  the  usual  forms,  and 
was  inducted  into  the  living  of  St.  Ronan's. 

Although  fanciful  and  romantic,  it  was  not  in  Josiah 
Cargiirs  nature  to  yield  to  unavailing  melancholy;  yet  he 
sought  relief,  not  in  society,  but  in  solitary  study.  His 
seclusion  was  the  more  complete,  that  his  mother,  whose 
education  had  been  as  much  confined  as  her  fortunes,  felt 
awkward  under  her  new  dignities,  and  willingly  acquiesced 
in  her  son's  secession  from  society,  and  spent  her  whole  time 
in  superintending  the  little  household,  and  in  her  way  pro- 
viding for  all  emergencies,  the  occurrence  of  which  might 
call  Josiah  out  of  his  favourite  book-room.  As  old  age 
rendered  her  inactive,  she  began  to  regret  the  incapacity  of 
her  son  to  superintend  his  own  household,  and  talked  some- 
thing of  matrimony ;  and  the  mysteries  of  the  muckle  wheel. 
To  these  admonitions  Mr.  Cargill  returned  only  slight  and 
evasive  answers  j  and  when  the  old  lady  slept  in  the  village 
churchyard,  at  a  reverend  old  age,  there  was  no  one  to  per- 
form the  office  of  superintendent  in  the  minister's  family. 
Neither  did  Josiah  Cargill  ask  for  any,  but  patiently  submitted 
to  all  the  evils  with  which  a  bachelor  estate  is  attended,  and 
which  were  at  least  equal  to  those  which  beset  the  renowned 
Mago-Pico  during  his  state  of  celibacy.*  His  butter  was  ill 
churned,  and  declared  by  all  but  himself  and  the  quean  who 
made  it,  altogether  uneatable ;  his  milk  was  burnt  in  the  pan, 
his  fruit  and  vegetables  were  stolen,  and  his  black  stockings 
mended  with  blue  and  white  thread. 

For  all  these  things  the  minister  cared  not,  his  mind  ever 
♦  Note  III.— Mago- Pica 
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bent  upon  fac  diffeirent  mattecs.  DO'  not  let  Wf.  iaic  read^^ 
dior  Jrosiah  more  tbft»  justice,  or  suppose  thaA,  like.  Beltcnefaros 
m  diue  desert,  he  iremained  for  years  the  victim  e&  zxh  un- 
fortunate and  misplaced  passion.  NfO — tiOr  the  shajsne  of  the 
maJe:  ^ex  be  it  spoken,  that  nO'  decree  of  hepeifiS3i  loye,  hew- 
ever  desperate:  and  simicene,  can  ev^r  continue  for  years,  to  em- 
bitter life.  There  mmst  be  hope — tibere  rauat  be.  uncertainty 
— there  must  be  reciprocidy,  to  enable  the  tyrant  of  the  soul 
to  secure  a  donwowon  of  yery  long  durajfcion.  over  a  msunly 
and  well-constitruted  mind,  whijch  \&  itaelf  desHPOUSr  to*  wtii 
its  freedooa..  The  memory  of  Augusta,  had  long  faded  from 
Josiah's  thoughiiS,  or  w^us  remembexed  only  ais  a  pleasingj^  but 
melancholy  and  unsubstantid])  dream,  whik.  he  wa^  &U;aimng 
forward  iox  pursuit  of  a  yet  nobler  and.  cc^er  mistress^  in  a 
wordy  e^  Knowledge  bearseE 

Every  hour  that  he  could  spare  from  his  parochial  duties, 
which  he  discharge  with.  zeaL  bs^mourable  to  his  heart  ansKi 
headi,  was  devoted  to  his  studies,,  and  spenb  amon^  hi&  books. 
But  tliiis  chase,  of  wisdom,  thoMf  h  iim  itself  interesting,  and 
dignified,  was.  indulged  to*  aa  excess  which  dimuaished  the 
re^ectability,  laay^  tshe  utility,  of  the  deceived  student ;  and 
hje  forgot,,  axnid  the  luxury  of  deep  and  dark  investig^UioBs, 
that  society  has  '^  claims,  and  that  the  knowledge  which  is 
onimparted;  is.  necessairily  a  barren  talent,  and  is  k)»t  to 
society,  like  the  miser's  concealed  hoard,  by  the;  death  of  the 
proprietor.  His  studies  were  also  under  the  additional  dis- 
adY»n)ta:ge,  that^  being,  pucsued.  for  the  g^ati^cation  o£  a 
diesidboTy  longing  after  knowledgCj,  asSkd  directed  ta  no  deter- 
BBoned  object,,  they  tuoaed  on  paints  rather-  curious  than  use- 
fiftl,  and  while  they  served  for  the  amusement  of  tdae  student 
himself,  promosed  little  uticlity  to  maxikind  at  la^ ge.. 

Bewildered  amid  absjUcuse  researches^  mefiaphysiEial  and 
liistoricaLlv  Mr.  Cargill,  liviing  OBvly  £or  himsdf  and  his  books, 
acquired  many  ludicrous  habits,  which  exposed  the  secluded 
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st?!identtto  the  rifdiomle  cf  the  world,  iaaid  which  Xinged,  though 
tbey  did  not  ahogether  dbscupe,  the  natural  cmHty  of  ^n 
ainia:l^e  'disposi^aon,  as  -well  as  sthe  acquiued  habits  of  polite- 
ness which  fee  )had  learned  in  the  good  society  that  frequented 
Lo»d  Bidmore^s  'mamsMwi.  He  not  only  iiadulged  in  oaegiect 
of  ^ress  and  ^pearancQ,  and  all  those  ungainly  trioks  \9v(hich 
luenftaTcapt  to  Acquire  by'hyimg  very  much  aloffie,  but  besiiies, 
and  especially,  he  became  pmbably  :the  most  abstracted  and 
a^bseiift  inon  o^  a  proifieBsioim  peculiwriy  liabie  Kso  cherish  such 
habits.  Mo  'mam  fell  so  veguiaiiy  into  Hhe  painful  doietmma  of 
inistaking  or,  m  Soottrsh  phrase,  mtskenning^  the  iperswft  he 
spi^e  to,  >ar  inore  fi^eq^uentliy  in:quired  ^af  am  told  maid  for  her 
hiisbarnd,  ^of  a  chlpkiless  wife  arbout  her  young  people^  <jf  Jtbe 
distressed  widower  for  the  spouse  art:  whose  funeral  ihe  hianseOf 
bad  assisted  'but  a  fortnight  before:;  aaad  Turae^waB  ever  more 
fannilliizr  <with  stmngers  <whom  he  ihad  nerer  aeon,  ids-  saexoed 
more  ^estranged  from  thoBe  wboihad.atitle  to  think  ithenncsjdives 
well  known  to  him,  The  wortfcy  man  peqietuaHy^confoiiaiKied 
sex,  age,  and  calling ;  .aaid  wiaen  .a  isdind  boggHr  extemded  his 
ha«nd  for  <c"barity,  he  has  ibeen  jkmwwn  to  Tetwnrn  itbe  civalvty  by 
tafcii^  ofF^iis  bat,  makimgia  inDw^boWj.iiiDid  'hoping  his  BTorskop 
was  xnaefl. 

AiinoHig  Ihis  hct^esc\^  Mx.  CargiM  alternsatedy  joomnaanded 
respect  by  the  depth  of  his  eniditian,  aand  tganne  (OccaHtan  cto 
laHgh%er  ^^m  his  odd  peoaliaidties.  On  the  iatter  occasions 
hetised  abrup^y  :to  withdiaw  from  the  ladiculcihe  had  pix)- 
vohed;  for  ndtwithBtandiiiBg  the  genKsai  imdriness  of  bis 
character,  his  solitary  tobits  had  engendered  a  testy  im- 
patience of  contradiction,  and  a  keener  sense  of  paim  arisiog 
from  the  satire  of  ^theis,  than  was  natural  to  his  unassuming 
disposition.  As  for  his  parishion'ers,  they  enjoyed,  as  may 
reasonably  be  supposed,  many  a  hearty  Jaugh  at  their  pastor's 
expense,  and  were  sometimes,  as  Mrs.  Dods  hinted,  more 
astonished  than  edified  by  his  learning;  for  in  pursuing  a 
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point  of  biblical  criticism,  he  did  not  altogether  remembei 
that  he  was  addressing  a  popular  and  unlearned  assembly, 
not  delivering  a  concio  ad  clerum — a  mistake,  not  arising 
from  any  conceit  of  his  learning,  or  wish  to  display  it,  but 
from  the  same  absence  of  mind  which  induced  an  excellent 
divine,  when  preaching  before  a  party  of  criminals  con- 
demned to  death,  to  break  off  by  promising  the  wretches, 
who  were  to  suffer  next  morning,  "  the  rest  of  the  discourse 
at  the  first  proper  opportunity."  But  all  the  neighbourhood 
acknowledged  Mr.  Cargill's  serious  and  devout  discharge  of 
his  ministerial  duties ;  and  the  poorer  parishioners  forgave 
his  innocent  peculiarities,  in  consideration  of  his  unbounded 
charity ;  while  the  heritors,  if  they  ridiculed  the  abstractions 
of  Mr.  Cargill  on  some  subjects,  had  the  grace  to  recollect 
that  they  had  prevented  him  from  suing  an  augmentation  of 
stipend,  according  to  the  fashion  ot  the  clergy  around  him, 
or  from  demanding  at  their  hands  a  new  manse,  or  the  repair 
of  the  old  one.  He  once,  indeed,  wished  that  they  would 
amend  the  roof  of  his  book-room,  which  "rained  in"*  in 
a  very  pluvious  manner  ;  but  receiving  ho  direct  answer  from 
our  friend  Meiklewham,  who  neither  relished  the  proposal 
nor  saw  means  of  eluding  it,  the  minister  quietly  made  the 
necessary  repairs  at  his  own  expense,  and  gave  the  heritors 
no  farther  trouble  on  the  subject. 

Such  was  the  worthy  divine  whom  our  ban  vivant  at  the 
Cleikum  Inn  hoped  to  conciliate  by  a  good  dinner  and 
Cockburn's  particular ;  an  excellent  menstruum  in  most 
cases,  but  not  likely  to  be  very  efficacious  on  the  present 
occasion. 

*  Scottici,  for  "  admitted  the  rain." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE     ACQUAINTANCE. 

'Twixt  us  thus  the  difference  trims : — 
Using  head  instead  of  limbs, 

You  have  read  what  I  have  seen  ; 
Using  limbs  instead  of  head, 
I  have  seen  what  you  have  read — 

Which  way  does  the  balance  lean  ? 

Butler. 

Our  traveller,  rapid  in  all  his  resolutions  and  motions, 
strode  stoutly  down  the  street  and  arrived  at  the  Manse, 
which  was,  as  we  have  already  described  it,  all  but  abso- 
lutely ruinous.  The  total  desolation  and  want  of  order 
about  the  door,  would  have  argued  the  place  uninhabited, 
had  it  not  been'  for  two  or  three  miserable  tubs  with  suds,  or 
such  like  sluttish  contents,  which  were  left  there,  that  those 
who  broke  their  shins  among  them  might  receive  a  sensible 
proof,  that  "  here  the  hand  of  woman  had  been."  The  door 
being  half  off  its  hinges,  the  entrance  was  for  the  time  pro- 
tected by  a  broken  harrow,  which  must  necessarily  be  re- 
moved before  entry  could  be  obtained.  The  little  garden, 
which  might  have  given  an  air  of  comfort  to  the  old  house 
had  it  been  kept  in  any  order,  was  abandoned  to  a  desola- 
tion of  which  that  of  the  sluggard  was  only  a  type ;  and  the 
minister's  man,  an  attendant  always  proverbial  for  doing  half 
work,  and  who  seemed  in  the  present  instance  to  do  none, 
was  seen  among  docks  and  nettles,  solacing  himself  with 
the  few  gooseberries  which  remained  on  some  moss-grown 
bushes.  To  him  Mr.  Touchwood  called  loudly,  inquiring 
after  his  master ;  but  the  clown,  conscious  of  being  taken  in 
flagrant  delict,  as  the  law  says,  fled  from  him  like  a  guilty 
thing,  instead  of  obeying  his  summons,  and  was  soon  heard 
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hupping  and  geeing  to  the  cart,   which  he  had  left  on  the 
other  side  of  the  broken  wall. 

Disappointed  in  hds  applScatioa  tn  the  man-servant,  Mr. 
Touchwood  knocked  with  his  cane,  at  first  gently,  then  harder, 
hollowed,  bellowed,  and  shouted,  in  the  hope  of  calling  the 
attention  of  some  ome  witbia  doots^  but  received  not  a  word 
in  reply.  At  length,  thinking  that  ho  trespass -could  be 
committed  upon  so  forlorn  and  deserted  an  establishment, 
he  removed  the  obstacles,  to^  entraoce  wiih  such  a  noise  as 
he  thought  must  necessarily  baTe  alarmedi  some  one,  if  there 
was  any  live  person  about  the  house  at  all.  All  was  still 
sadsent;.  and  entering  a  passage^  where  the  damp  walls  and 
brokeo  flags  conesponded  ton  the  appeamwce  o»  things  out  of 
dooEs,.  he  opened  a  door  to  the  left,,  wbichj  woadetful  to 
say,  still  had  a  latch.  retBaining,  and  Sound  himself  ia  the 
pairloiir,.  and  in  tbe  presejoce  of  the  pesson  whom  he  ca«i« 

to  VIHit. 

Amid  a  henp  of  books  and  other  Ikterairy  lur&bec,  which 
had  accnrnmlated  around,  hiin,,  sat,  in  bis  well-wora  leathern 
eibow^chair,  the  leained  minister  of  Sl  Ronan's;  a  thin, 
spare  man,  b^^od  the  middle  age^.  of  a  dark  complexion, 
but  with  eyes  which,  tincwgk  now  oba€u«»d  and  ,vacant^  had 
been  once  brigbt,  soft,  and  eaqpresive,  and  whose  fieatwres 
seemed  interesting,  the  rather  that,  motwithstanding  the  care- 
tessnesfi  of  his  dre«s>  he  was  in  the  habit  of  perforjniiag;  1ms 
ablmtions  vKth  Eastern  p»recistock ;  for  he  had  ibi^^  neatness, 
bat  not  cleaailiness.  Hi&  hair  might  have  appeared  SDiuch 
more  disorderiy,  had  it.  not  been  thinned  by  ttwie,  and  dis- 
posed ckibfly^  aroiund  the  sides  of  his  countenance  and  the 
hock  part  of  his  head;  Uack  stockmgUv  ungartered,  marked 
his  pTofessionaK  dress,  and  his  f«et  were  tharust  into  ^  old 
sli|^ahod  shoes  which  served,  him  instead  of  sli|)pef&.  The 
rest  of  his;  garmemts,  so  fkr  as  visible,  consisted  in  a*. plaid 
nightgown   w>vapt  in    k»3g!  folds  roiHMl  has   stooping   and 
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emaciated  length  of  body,  and  reaching  d<yvvn  to"!^©  s%perB 
aforesaid  He  was  so-  i««et«^y  engaged  iw  studying  the  book 
befere  him,  a  folio  -of  no  or.^ifiary  bulk,  that  he  totally  dis- 
regarded the  noise  which  Mr.  Toncbwood  ttiad^  in*  ettterii^g 
the  room,  as  weH  a&  the  coughs  atidi  heuis  mtJi^  which  he 
thought  it  proper  to  announce  Iris  presence. 

No*  notice  being  taken  of  these  ina?ticolate  signals,  Mr. 
Touchwood,  however  great  an  enemy  he  was  to  ceremony, 
saw  the  necessity  of  itttrodwci^g  his  business,  as  ^sci  apology 
for  his  intrusion. 

"  Hem  !  sip — Ha,  'htm  |:— Yorr  see  before  yen  a  person  in 
some  distress  for  want  of  society,  who  has  taken  the  liberty 
to  call  on  you  as  a  good  pastor,  who  may  be,  in  ChPrstian 
charity,  wH?ing  to  afford  him  a  little  of  yoiar  company,  since 
he  is  tired  of  his  own." 

Of  this  speech  Mr.  Cargiil  owly  ©Tidersi^ood  the  worcfe 
" distress  "  and  "charity,"  sounds  with  which  he  was  well 
acquainted,  and  which  never  failed  ta  produce  some  effect 
on-  him.  He  looked  at  his  victor  with  tock4u€t4«e  eye,  and, 
withmit  correcting  the  ftrst  opinion  which  he  had  formed, 
although  the  stranger's  pkimp  and?  sturdy  framfr,  a»  well  as 
his  mcely-br\*shed  coat,  glancing  cane»  tstsA^  above  atl^,  his 
irpright  and  self-^atisikd  manner,  resenabled  in  no  respect 
the  di^ss,  form,  or  bearing  of  a  mendicant,  he  quieitly  thvust 
a  shilling  into-  his  hand,  and  relapsed  into  the  studious 
contemplation  which  t^e  entrance  of  Touchwood-  had  inter- 
rupted. 

**'UpoH  my  word,  my  good  sir, *"  said  his  visitor,  surprised 
at  a  degree  of  absence  of  mind  which  he  could  hardly  have 
conceived  possible,  "you  have  entirely  mistaken  my  object." 

"  I  am  sorry  my  mite  is  insufficient,  my  friend^"  said  the 
ctergyman,  without  again  raising  his-  eyes,  **it  is  all  I  have  at 
present  to  bestow." 

*^  If  you  will  have  the  kiwdness  to  look  up  for  a  moment, 
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my  good  sir,"  said  the  traveller,  "  you  may  possibly  perceive 
that  you  labour  under  a  considerable  mistake." 

Mr.  Cargill  raised  his  head,  recalled  his  attention,  and, 
seeing  that  he  had  a  well-dressed,  respectable-looking  person 
before  him,  he  exclaimed  in  much  confusion,  "  Ha  ! — ^yes — 
on  my  word,  I  was  so  immersed  in  my  book — I  believe — I 
think  I  have  the  pleasure  to  see  my  worthy  friend,  Mr. 
Lavender  ? '' 

"No  such  thing,  Mr.  Cargill,"  replied  Mr.  Touchwood. 
"  I  will  save  you  the  trouble  of  trying  to  recollect  me — 
you  never  saw  me  before. — But  do  not  let  me  disturb  your 
studies — I  am  in  no  hurry,  and  my  business  can  wait  your 
leisure." 

"  I  am  much  obliged,"  said  Mr.  Cargill ;  "  have  the  good- 
ness to  take  a  chair,  if  you  can  find  one — I  have  a  train  of 
thought  to  recover — ^a  slight  calculation  to  finish — and  then 
I  am  at  your  command." 

The  visitor  found  among  the  broken  furniture,  not  without 
difficulty,  a  seat  strong  enough  to  support  his  weight,  and 
sat  down,  resting  upon  his  cane,  and  looking  attentively  at 
his  host,  who  very  soon  became  totally  insensible  of  his 
presence.  A  long  pause  of  total  silence  ensued,  only  dis- 
turbed by  the  rustling  leaves  of  the  folio  from  which  Mr. 
Cargill  seemed  to  be  making  extracts,  and  now  and  then 
by  a  little  exclamation  of  surprise  and  impatience,  when  he 
dipped  his  pen,  as  happened  once  or  twice,  into  his  snuff- 
box, instead  of  the  ink-standish  which  stood  beside  it  At 
length,  just  as  Mr.  Touchwood  began  to  think  the  scene  as 
tedious  as  it  was  singular,  the  abstracted  student  raised  his 
head,  and  spoke  as  if  in  soliloquy,  "  From  Aeon,  Accor,  or 
St.  John  d'Acre,  to  Jerusalem,  how  far  ?  " 

"Twenty-three  miles  north  north-west,"  answered  his 
visitor,  without  hesitation. 

Mr.    Cargill   expressed   no   more   surprise  at  a  question 
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which  he  had  put  to  himself  being  answered  by  the  voice 
of  another,  than  if  he  had  found  the  distance  on  the  map, 
and  indeed,  was  not  probably  aware  of  the  medium  through 
which  his  question  had  been  solved ;  and  it  was  the  tenor 
of  the  answer  alone  which  he  attended  to  in  his  reply. — 
"Twenty-three  miles — Ingulphus,"  laying  his  hand  on  the 
volume,  "  and  Jeffrey  Winesauf  do  not  agree  in  this." 

"They  may  both  be  d — d,  then,  for  lying  blockheads," 
answered  the  traveller. 

"  You  might  have  contradicted  their  authority,  sir,  without 
using  such  an  expression,"  said  the  divine  gravely. 

"I  cry  you  mercy,  Doctor,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood;  "but 
would  you  compare  these  parchment  fellows  with  me,  that 
have  made  my  legs  my  compasses  over  great  part  of  the 
inhabited  world  ?  " 

"  You  have  been  in  Palestine,  then  ?  *'  said  Mr.  Cargill, 
drawing  himself  upright  in  his  chair,  and  speaking  with  eager- 
ness and  with  interest. 

"  You  may  swear  that.  Doctor,  and  at  Acre  too.  Why,  I 
was  there  the  month  after  Boney  had  found  it  too  hard  a 
nut  to  crack. — I  dined  with  Sir  Sydney's  chum,  old  Djezzar 
Pacha,  and  an  excellent  dinner  we  had,  but  for  a  dessert  of 
noses  and  ears  brought  on  after  the  last  remove,  which 
spoiled  my  digestion.  Old  Djezzar  thought  it  so  good  a 
joke,  that  you  hardly  saw  a  man  in  Acre  whose  face  was  not 
as  flat  as  the  palm  of  my  hand — Gad,  I  respect  my  olfactory 
organ,  and  set  off  the  next  morning  as  fast  as  the  most  cursed 
hard-trotting  dromedary  that  ever  fell  to  poor  pilgrim's  lot 
could  contrive  to  tramp." 

"If  you  have  really  been  in  the  Holy  Land,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Cargill,  whom  the  reckless  gaiety  of  Touchwood's 
manner  rendered  somewhat  suspicious  of  a  trick,  "you 
will  be  able  materially  to  enlighten  me  on  the  subject  of 
the  Crusades." 
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"They  happened  before  my  timei  Doctor,"  .rej^ied  the 
traveller. 

"You  ace  to  understand  that  nay  curiosity  refers  to  the 
geography  of  the  countries  where  these  events  took  place," 
answered  Mr.  Cargill. 

"  Oh !  as  to  that  jmatter,  yx)u  are  lighted  lOn  yowr  feet,"  said 
Mr.  Touchwood ;  "  lox  .the  time  present  I  can  fit  you.  Tuiik, 
Arab,  Copt,  and  Druse,  I  know  every  one  of  theum,  and  can 
make  you  as  well  acquainted  with  them  as  myself.  Without 
stirring  a  step  b^ond  your  threshold^  you  shall  know  Syria 
as  well  as  I  4o* — But  one  good  turn  deserves  another — in 
that  case,  you  nxust  hawe  the  goodness  to  dine  with  me." 

"  I  go  seldom  abrx^ad,  sir,"  said  'the  mindster,  with  a  good 
deal  of  hesitation,,  £qx  his  habits  of  solitudie  amd  seduston 
could  not  be  entirely  overcome,  even  by  the  expecfiaiion 
raised  by  the  traveller's  discourse ;  "  yet  I  vcamnot  deny  my- 
self tbe  pleasitH^e  of  waiting  -on.  a  gjent^koaan  possessed  of  so 
much  experience." 

"Well  then, ".said  Mr.  Touchwood,  "thaiee  be  the  -hour — 
I  never  dine  larter,  and  always  to  a  minute — and  the  place, 
the  Cleidcum  Inn,  up  the  way ;  where  Mrs.  Dxxis  is  at  this 
moment  busy  ia  making  ceady  such  a  dinn^  as  your  leanaing 
has  seldom  seen.  Doctor,  for  I  brought  the  recei;pts  fu^m  the 
four  di^rent  quarters  of  the  globe." 

Upon,  this  treaty  they  parted ;  and  Mr.  Cazigill,  after  musir^- 
for  a  short  while  upon  the  singular  chance  which  had  senit  a 
living  -maji  to  answer  those  doubts  for  which  he  was  in  rain 
consulting  ancient  authorities,  at  lei»gth  resAHfliedv  by  .de* 
grees,  the  train  of  reflection  and  inviestigation  which  Mx. 
Touch-wood's  visit  had  interrupted^  and  in  a  short  time  lost 
all  recoUeaion  of  his  episodical  visitor,  and.  of  the  engage- 
ment which  he  had  formed 

Not  so  Mr.  Touchwood,  whcj^  when  not  occupied  with 
business  of  real  importance,  had  the  art,  as  the  reader  may 
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have  observed,  to  make  a  prodigkias  ftres  about  nothing  at 
all.  Upon  the  present  occasion,  i»e  bustled  in  awd  oat  ©f 
the  kitchen,  till'  Mr&  Dods-  lost  patt«nce,  and  threatened  to  pin 
tbe  disbcioul  to  his  tail;:  a>  menace  vdatch  he  pardiS^ned,  in 
conKBderartion,  that  iadi  the  coontBries  wbiicb  he  bad  visited, 
which  are  sufficiently  csicrrliBed  to  boast  of  cooks,  these  artists, 
toiling  in  theiB  ieiiy  element,  have  a;  privilege  to^be  te^ty  and 
impatient.  He  therefore  retreated  from  the  torrid  region  ©f 
Mrs.  Dods's  microcosra^  and  employed  his  teme-  in.  the  usual 
devices  of  loiterers,  partly  by  walking  for  an  appetite,  part^Iy 
by  otaserving  the  pnogj-ess.  of  bis  >watch  towaiids  three  o'clock, 
wbea:  he  had  happily  siacceeded  m  gettiiig  an  employment 
more  seribnsw  His;  table,  in.  the  lilue  parJour^  was  disp^yed 
with  two  covers,  after  the  fairest  fashion  of  the  Cleikuni 
Inui;  yet  the  landlady,  with  a  look  "civil  b«t  sly,**  contrived 
to  ingimiate  a  doubt  whether  tbe  clei^maio  would  come, 
**  when  a'  was.  dume." 

Mr.  Tonchwood  scovned  to;  Hstesi  to  swih  an  insinuation 
until  the  fated  houm  arrived,  and  brought  with  it  no  Mr. 
CairgilL  The  impatienit  entertainer'  aillowed  fire  minutes  for 
difference  of  clocks,  and  varitunbn  of  time,  and  other  five 
for  the  procrastination  of  one  who  went  Kttk  ir^to  society. 
But  no  sooner  were  the  last  five  minutes  expended,  than  he 
darted  off  for  tbe  Mansey  n©C,.  indeed,  much  like  a  grejrhound 
or  a  deer,  but  wilh  the.  momentum  of  a  corputent  and  well- 
appedseid  elderly  gemtteman,  w4u)  is  m  haste  to-  secure  his 
dinoer.  He  bounced  without  ceremony  into  the  parlour, 
where  he  found  the  worthy  divine  clothed  in  the  same  pliaid 
night-gown,  and  seated  in  the  very  elbow-chair,  in  which  he 
had  left  him  ftve  hours  before.  His  sudden  entrance  re- 
called to  Mn  Cargill,  not  an  accurate,  bu«  somet^ring  of  a 
general  recollection,  of  what  had  passed  m  the  morning,  and 
he  hastened  to  apologise  with  "  Ha ! — indeed^ — already  ? — 
upon  my  word,  Mr.  A — a — ,  I  mearr  my  dear  friend — I  am 
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afraid  I  have  used  you  ill — I  forgot  to  order  any  dinner — but 
we  will  do  our  best. — Eppie — Eppie  I  '* 

Not  at  the  first,  second,  nor  third  call,  but  ex  intervalh, 
as  the  lawyers  express  it,  Eppie,  a  bare-legged,  shock-headed, 
thick-ankled,  red-armed  wench,  entered,  and  announced  her 
presence  by  an  emphatic  "  What's  your  wull  ?  " 

"Have  you  got  anything  in  the  house  for  dinner, 
Eppie?" 

"  Naething  but  bread  and  milk,  plenty  o't — what  should  I 
have?" 

"  You  see,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  "  you  are  like  to  have  a 
Pythagorean  entertainment;  but  you  are  a  traveller,  and 
have  doubtless  been  in  your  time  thankful  for  bread  and 
milk." 

"  But  never  when  there  was  anything  better  to  be  had," 
said  Mn  Touchwood.  "  Come,  Doctor,  I  beg  your  pardon, 
but  your  wits  are  fairly  gone  a  wool-gathering  ;  it  was  I  in- 
vited ^^«  to  dinner,  up  at  the  Inn  yonder,  not  you  me." 

"  On  my  word,  and  so  it  was,"  said  Mr.  Cargill ;  "  I  knew 
I  was  quite  right — I  knew  there  was  a  dinner  engagement 
betwixt  us,  I  was  sure  of  that,  and  that  is  the  main  point. — 
Come,  sir,  I  wait  upon  you." 

"  Will  you  not  first  change  your  dress  ?  "  said  the  visitor, 
seeing  with  astonishment  that  the  divine  proposed  to  attend 
him  in  his  plaid  nightgown ;  "  why,  we  shall  have  all  the 
boys  in  the  village  after  us — ^you  will  look  like  an  owl  in 
sunshine,  and  they  will  flock  round  you  like  so  many  hedge- 
sparrows." 

"  I  will  get  my  clothes  instantly,"  said  the  worthy  clergy- 
man ;  "  I  will  get  ready  directly — I  am  really  ashamed  to 
keep  you  waiting,  my  dear  Mr. — eh — eh — your  name  has 
this  instant  escaped  me." 

"  It  is  Touchwood,  sir,  at  your  service ;  I  do  not  believe 
you  ever  heard  it  before,"  answered  the  traveller. 
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"True  —  right  —  no  more  I  have  —  well,  my  good  Mr. 
Touchstone,  will  you  sit  down  an  instant  until  we  see  what 
we  can  do?  —  strange  slaves  we  make  ourselves  to  these 
bodies  of  ours,  Mr.  Touchstone — ^the  clothing  and  the  sus- 
taining of  them  costs  us  much  thought  and  leisure,  which 
might  be  better  employed  in  catering  for  the  wants  of  our 
immortal  spirits." 

Mr.  Touchwood  thought  in  his  heart  that  never  had  Bramin 
or  Gymnosophist  less  reason  to  reproach  himself  with  excess 
in  the  indulgence  of  the  table,  or  of  the  toilette,  than  the  sage 
before  him  ;  but  he  assented  to  the  doctrine,  as  he  would 
have  done  to  any  minor  heresy,  rather  than  protract  matters 
by  farther  discussing  the  point  at  present  In  a  short  time 
the  minister  was  dressed  in  his  Sunday's  suit,  without  any 
farther  mistake  than  turning  one  of  his  black  stockings  inside 
out;  and  Mr.  Touchwood,  happy  as  was  Boswell  when  he 
carried  off  Dr.  Johnson  in  triumph  to  dine  with  Strahan  and 
John  Wilkes,  had  the  pleasure  of  escorting  him  to  the 
Cleikum  Inn. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  they  became  more  familiar, 
and  the  familiarity  led  to  their  forming  a  considerable  esti- 
mate of  each  other's  powers  and  acquirements.  It  is  true, 
the  traveller  thought  the  student  too  pedantic,  too  much  at- 
tached to  systems,  which,  formed  in  solitude,  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  renounce,  even  when  contradicted  by  the  voice  and 
testimony  of  experience ;  and,  moreover,  considered  his  utter 
inattention  to  the  quality  of  what  he  ate  and  drank,  as  un- 
worthy of  a  rational,  that  is,  of  a  cooking  creature,  or  of  a 
being  who,  as  defined  by  Johnson,  holds  his  dinner  as  the 
most  important  business  of  the  day.  Cargill  did  not  act  up 
to  this  definition,  and  was,  therefore,  in  the  eyes  of  his  new 
acquaintance,  so  far  ignorant  and  uncivilised.  What  then  ? 
He  was  still  a  sensible,  intelligent  man,  however  abstemious 
and  bookish. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  'divine  ^could  not  help  regaudkig  his 
new  friend  as  something  -of  ati  epicure  or  belly*god,  nor 
Gould  he  observe  in  hina  either  the  perfect  .ed«calrcnn,  or  the 
polished  beacing,  which  mar-k  >tlae  .gentleman  of  rank>  and  of 
wihidh,  whiie  he  mingled  with  tlut  world,  he  had  become  a 
QCtMaapetezit  judge.  Neither  did  it  escape  hio%  ithat  in  the 
catalogue  of  Mr.  Touchwood's  defects,  occnirred  tha*  of 
many  travellevs^  a  sHght  disfKisttion  to  exaggevale  his  <y\vn 
personal  adveniivircSy  and  to  pcQae  CQncerning  km  ourn 
exploits.  But  thenv  his  acquadntance  with  fiosfeem  masHrers, 
existing  noiw  in  the  same  state  in  wJaidi  they  were  fcnind 
during  the  time  of  tbe  criosades^  ^med  a.  ^viog  coBnoentery 
oa  the  works  of  Wjittiaffli  of  Tyucy  RatymoBid  rof  Saiuk  Giles^ 
the  Moslem  annals  ^of  Abu^aragi,  aad  'Other  hdstorians  of 
the  dark  penod,,  isith  which  this  studies  urere  bA  present 
occupied. 

A  friendship^  a  compaikiiaMishiip  at  >least,  was  therefore 
struck  up  hastily  betwixt  tinese  two  originails ;  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  whole  parish  of  St  Ronan's,  the  minister 
thereof  was  seen  once  more  heago/sd  and  oaited  with  an 
individual  of  his  species,  gencoadly  caBed  among  Iheai  the 
Cleikum  Nabob.  TJaeir  interaourss:  soiBdtbncs  consisted 
in  long  waiks^  whidai  tbey  took  in  comfianv,  trainersing, 
however,  as  limited  a  space  of  groimd,  as.  if  it  ;had  boen 
actually  roped  in  for  their  .pedestrian  'exescise.  iTbeir  parade 
was,  accocding  to  circnmstaoces,  a  low  jhdugh  lA  the  aether 
end  of  the  xuinona  bamtet,  or  the  es(planade  in  the  fcomt  of 
the  old  castle ;  arid,  in.  eithes  case^  the  disect  Icoigitude  of 
their  proflaenadc  never  exceeded  a  hundocd  yaBdk  Some* 
times,  but  iracely,  the  divine  took  ^bare  of  Mr.  ToMehwood's 
meal,  though  iess  splendidly  set  kxfth  (than  rnhrn^  he  was 
first  invited  to.  partake  of  >it.;  foiv  like  the  uoosftentiajtious 
owner  of  the  gold  cup  in  PatmdL'k  Hermit,. 

"  Still  he  welcomed,  but  with  less  of  cost.'-* 
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On  these  occasions^  the  conversation  was  not  of  the  regular 
and  compacted  nature,  which  passes  betwixt  men,  as  they 
are  ordinarily  termed,  of  this  world.  On  the  contrary,  the 
one  party  was^  often  thinking  of  Saladin  and  Coeur  de  Lion, 
when  the  other  was  haranguing  on  Hyder  Ali  and  Sir  Eyre 
Coote.  Still,  however,  the  one  spoke,  and  the  other  seemed 
to  listen;  and,  perhaps^  the  lighter  intercourse  of  society, 
where  amusement  is  the  sole  object,  can  scarcely  rest  on  a 
safer  and  more  secure  basis. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  evenings  when  the  learned  divine 
had  taken  his  place  at  Mr.  Touchwood's  social  board,  or 
rather  at  Mrs.  Dods's — for  a  cup  of  excellent  tea,  the  only 
luxury  which  Mr.  Cargill  continued  to  partake  of  with  some 
complacence,  was  the  regale  before  them, — that  a  card  was 
delivered  to  the  Nabob. 

"Mr.  and  Miss  Mowbray  see  company  at  Shaws-Castle 
on  the  twentieth  current,  at  two  o'clock — a  dejeuner — dresses 
in  character  admitted — A  dramatic  picture." — "See  com- 
pany? the  more  fools  they,"  he  continued  by  way  of 
comment.  "See  company? — choice  phrases  are  ever  com- 
mendable— and  this  piece  of  pasteboard  is  to  intimate  that 
one  may  go  and  meet  all  the  fools  of  the  parish,  if  they  have 
a  mind — in  my  time  they  asked  the  honour,  or  the  pleasure, 
of  a  stranger's  company.  I  suppose,  by-and-by,  we  shall 
have  in  this  country  the  ceremonial  of  a  Bedouin's  tent, 
where  every  ragged  Hadgi,  with  his  green  turban,  comes  in 
slap  without  leave  asked,  and  has  his  black  paw  amor^  the 
rice,  with  no  other  apology  than  Salam  Alicum. — 'Dresses 
in  character — Dramatic  picture' — what  new  tomfoolery  can 
that  be  ? — but  it  does  not  signify. — Doctor  !  I  say  Doctor ! — 
but  he  is  in  the  seventh  heaven — I  say.  Mother  Dods,  you 
who  know  all  the  news — Is  this  the  feast  that  was  put  off 
until  Miss  Mowbray  should  be  better  ?  " 

"  Trodi  is  it,  Maister  Touchwood--^they  are  no  in  the  way 
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of  giving  twa  entertainments  in  one  season — no  very  wise  to 
gie  ane  maybe — but  they  ken  best." 

"  I  say,  Doctor,  Doctor ! — Bless  his  five  wits,  he  is  changing 
the  Moslemah  with  stout  King  Richard — I  say.  Doctor,  do 
you  know  anything  of  these  Mowbrays  ?  " 

"Nothing  extremely  particular,"  answered  Mr..  Cargill, 
after  a  pause ;  "  it  is  an  ordinary  tale  of  greatness,  which 
blazes  in  one  century,  and  is  extinguished  in  the  next.  I 
think  Camden  says,  that  Thomas  Mowbray,  who  was  Grand- 
Marshal  of  England,  succeeded  to  the  high  office,  as  well  as 
to  the  Dukedom  of  Norfolk,  as  grandson  of  Roger  Bigot,  in 

1301." 

"  Pshaw,  man,  you  are  back  into  the  fourteenth  century — I 
mean  these  Mowbrays  of  St.  Ronan's — now,  don't  fall  asleep 
again  until  you  have  answered  my  question— and  don't  look 
so  like  a  startled  hare — I  am  speaking  no  treason." 

The  clergyman  floundered  a  moment,  as  is  usual  with  an 
absent  man  who  is  recovering  the  train  of  his  ideas,  or  a 
somnambulist  when  he  is  suddenly  awakened,  and  then 
answered,  still  with  hesitation — 

"  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's  ? — ha — eh — I  know — that  is — 
I  did  know  the  family." 

"  Here  they  are  going  to  give  a  masquerade,  a  bal  pare^ 
private  theatricals,  I  think,  and  what  not,"  handing  him  the 
card. 

"  I  saw  something  of  this  a  fortnight  ago,"  said  Mr. 
Cargill ;  "  indeed,  I  either  had  a  ticket  myself,  or  I  saw  such 
a  one  as  that." 

"Are  you  sure  you  did  not  attend  the  party,  Doctor?" 
said  the  Nabob. 

"  Who  attend?  I ?  you  are  jesting,  Mr.  Touchwood." 

"But  are  you  quite  positive?"  demanded  Mr.  Touch 
wood,  who  had  observed,  to  his  infinite  amusement,  that 
the  learned  and  abstracted  scholar  was  so  conscious  of  his 
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own  peculiarities,  as  never  to  be  very  sure  on  any  such 
subject 

"  Positive !"  he  repeated  with  embarrassment ;  "  my  memory 
is  so  wretched  that  I  never  like  to  be  positive — but  had  I 
done  anything  so  far  out  of  my  usual  way,  I  must  have 
remembered  it,  one  would  think — and — I  am  positive  I  was 
not  there." 

"  Neither  could  you,  Doctor,"  said  the  Nabob,  laughing  at 
the  process  by  which  his  friend  reasoned  himself  into  con- 
fidence ;  "  for  it  did  not  take  place — it  was  adjourned,  and 
this  is  the  second  invitation — there  will  be  one  for  you,  as 
you  had  a  card  to  the  former. — Come,  Doctor,  you  must  go 
— you  and  I  will  go  together — I  as  an  Imaum — I  can  say 
my  Bismillah  with  any  Hadgi  of  them  all — You  as  a  cardinal, 
or  what  you  like  best" 

"Who,  I? — it  is  unbecoming  my  station,  Mr.  Touch- 
wood," said  the  clergyman — "  a  fplly  altogether  inconsistent 
with  my  habits." 

"  All  the  better — you  shall  change  your  habits." 

"You  had  better  gang  up  and  see  them,  Mr.  Cargill," 
said  Mrs.  Dods;  "for  it's  maybe  the  last  sight  ye  may  see 
of  Miss  Mowbray — they  say  she  is  to  be  married  and  off  to 
England  ane  of  thae  odd-come-shortlies,  wi*  some  of  the 
gowks  about  the  Waal  down-by." 

"  Married  !  "  said  the  clergyman ;  "  it  is  impossible  ! " 

"  But  Where's  the  impossibility,  Mr.  Cargill,  when  ye  see 
folk  marry  every  day,  and  buckle  them  yoursell  into  the 
bargain  ? — Maybe  ye  think  the  puir  lassie  has  a  bee  in  her 
bannet ;  but  ye  ken  yoursell  if  naebody  but  wise  folk  were  to 
marry,  the  warld  wad  be  ill  peopled.  I  think  it's  the  wise 
folk  that  keep  single,  like  yoursell  and  me,  Mr.  Cargill. — 
Gude  guide  us! — are  ye  weel? — will  ye  taste  a  drap  o' 
something  ?  " 

"  Sniff  at  my  ottar  of  roses,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood ;  "  the 
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scent  would  revive  the  dead — why,  what  in  the  deviPs  name 
is  the  meaning  of  this  ? — you  were  quite  well  just  now." 

"A  sudden  qualm,"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  recovering  him- 
selfl 

"Oh!  Mr.  Cargill,"  said  Dame  Dods,  "this  comes  of 
your  lang  fasts." 

"Right,  dame,"  subjoined  Mr.  Touchwood;  "and  of 
breaking  them  with  sour  milk  and  pease  bannock — the  least 
morsel  of  Christian  food  is  rejected  by  the  stomach,  just  as  a 
small  gentleman  refuses  the  visit  of  a  creditable  neighbour, 
lest  he  see  the  nakedness  oi  the  land — ha !  ha ! " 

"  And  there  is  really  a  talk  of  Miss  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's 
being  married  ?  "  said  the  clergyman. 

"Troth  is  there,"  said  the  dame;  "it's  Trotting  Nelly's 
news;  and  though  she  likes  a  drappie,  I  dinna  think  she 
would  invent  a  lee  or  carry  ane — ^at  least  to  me,  that  am  a 
gude  customer." 

"  This  must  be  looked  to,"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  as  if  speaking 
to  himself. 

"  In  troth,  and  so  it  should,"  said  Dame  Dods ;  "  it's  a  sin 
and  a  shame  if  they  should  employ  the  tinkling  cymbal  they 
ca'  Chatterly,  and  sic  a  Presbyterian  trumpet  as  yoursell  in 
the  land,  Mr.  Cargill ;  and  if  ye  will  take  a  fule's  advice, 
ye  winna  let  the  multure  be  ta'en  by  your  ain  mill,  Mr. 
Cargill." 

"True,  true,  good  Mother  Dods,"  said  the  Nabob; 
"gloves  and  hat-bands  are  things  to  be  looked  after,  and 
Mr.  Cargill  had  better  go  down  to  this  cursed  festivity  with 
me,  in  order  to  see  after  his  own  interest." 

"  I  must  speak  with  the  young  lady,"  said  the  clergyman, 
still  in  a  brown  study. 

"  Right,  right,  my  boy  of  Wackletter,"  said  the  Nabob ; 
"  with  me  you  shall  go,  and  we'll  bring  them  to  submission 
to  mother-church,  I  warrant  you — Why,  the  idea  of  being 
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cheated  in  such  a  way,  would  scare  a  Santon  out  of  his 
trance. — What  dress  will  you  wear  ?  '* 

"  My  own,  to  be  sure,**  said  the  divine,  starting  from  his 
reverie, 

"True,  thou  art  right  again — they  may  want  to  knit  the 
knot  on  the  spot,  and  who  would  be  married  by  a  parson  in 
masquerade  ? — We  go  to  the  entertainment  though — it  is 
a  done  thing." 

The  clergyman  assented,  provided  he  should  receive  an 
invitation ;  and  as  that  was  found  at  the  Manse,  he  had  no 
excuse  for  retracting,  even  if  he  had  seemed  to  desire  one: 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

fortune's  frolics. 

Count  Basset,    We  gentlemen,  whose  carriages  run  on  the  four  aces, 

ace  apt  to  have  a  wheel  out  of  order. 

The  Provoked  Husband. 
I 

Our  history  must  now  look  a  little  backwards ;  and  although 
it  is  rather  foreign  to  our  natural  style  of  composition,  it 
must  speak  more  in  narrative,  and  less  in  dialogue,  rather 
telling  what  happened,  than  its  effects  upon  the  actors.  Our 
promise,  however,  is  only  conditional,  for  we  foresee  temp- 
tations which  may  render  it  difficult  for  us  exactly  to 
keep  it. 

The  arrival  of  the  young  Earl  of  Etherington  at  the  saluti- 
ferous  fountain  of  St.  Ronan's  had  produced  the  strongest 
sensation ;  especially,  as  it  was  joined  with  the  singular  acci- 
dent of  the  attempt  upon  his  lordship's  pers<m,  as  he  took 
a  short  cut  through  the  woods  upon  foot,  at  a  distance  from 
his  equipage  and  servants.  The  gallantry  with  which  he  beat 
off  the  highwayman,  was  only  equal  to  his  generosity  ;  for  he 
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declined  making  any  researches  after  the  poor  devil,  although 
his  lordship  had  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  scuffle. 

Of  the  "  three  black  Graces,"  as  they  have  been  termed 
by  one  of  the  most  pleasant  companions  of  our  time,  Law 
and  Physic  hastened  to  do  homage  to  Lord  Etherington, 
represented  by  Mr.  Meiklewham  and  Dr.  Quackleben  ;  while 
Divinity,  as  favourable,  though  more  coy,  in  the  person  of 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Simon  Chatterly,  stood  on  tiptoe  to  offer 
any  service  in  her  power. 

For  the  honourable  reason  already  assigned,  his  lord- 
ship, after  thanking  Mr.  Meiklewham,  and  hinting  that  he 
might  have  different  occasion  for  his  services,  declined  his 
offer  to  search  out  the  delinquent  by  whom  he  had  been 
wounded;  while  to  the  care  of  the  Doctor  he  subjected 
the  cure  of  a  smart  flesh-wound  in  the  arm,  together  with 
a  slight  scratch  on  the  temple ;  and  so  very  genteel  was 
his  behaviour  on  the  occasion,  that  the  Doctor,  in  his 
anxiety  for  his  safety,  enjoined  him  a  month's  course  of 
the  waters,  if  he  would  enjoy  the  comfort  of  a  complete  and 
perfect  recovery:  Nothing  so  frequent,  he  could  assure  his 
lordship,  as  the  opening  of  cicatrised  wounds ;  and  the 
waters  of  St.  Ronan's  spring  being,  according  to  Dr. 
Quackleben,  a  remedy  for  all  the  troubles  which  flesh  is 
heir  to,  could  not  fail  to  equal  those  of  Barege,  in  facilitating 
the  discharge  of  all  splinters  or  extraneous  matter,  which  a 
bullet  may  chance  to  incorporate  with  the  human  frame,  to 
its  great  annoyance.  For  he  was  wont  to  say,  that  although 
he  could  not  declare  the  waters  which  he  patronised  to 
be  an  absolute  panphamarcon^  yet  he  would  with  word  and 
pen  maintain,  that  they  possessed  the  principal  virtues  of 
the  most  celebrated  medicinal  springs  in  the  known  world. 
In  short,  the  love  of  Alpheus  for  Arethusa  was  a  mere  jest 
compared  to  that  which  the  Doctor  entertained  for  his 
favourite  fountain. 
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The  new  and  noble  guest,  whose  arrival  so  much  illus- 
trated these  scenes  of  convalescence  and  of  gaiety,  was  not 
at  first  seen  so  much  at  the  ordinary,  and  other  places  of 
public  resort,  as  had  been  the  hope  of  the  worthy  company 
assembled.  His  health  and  his  wound  proved  an  excuse 
for  making  his  visits  to  the  society  few  and  far  between. 

But  when  he  did  appear,  his  manners  and  person  were 
infinitely  captivating ;  and  even  the  carnation-coloured  silk 
handkerchief,  which  suspended  his  wounded  arm,  together 
with  the  paleness  and  languor  which  loss  of  blood  had  left 
on  his  handsome  and  open  countenance,  gave  a  grace  to  the 
whole  person,  which  many  of  the  ladies  declared  irresistible. 
All  contended  for  his  notice,  attracted  at  once  by  his  affa- 
bility,, and  piqued  by  the  calm  and  easy  nonchalance  with 
which  it  seemed  to  be  blended.     The  scheming  and  selfish 
Mowbray,  the  coarse-minded  and  brutal  Sir  Bingo,  accus- 
tomed to  consider  themselves,  and  to  be  considered,  as  the 
first  men  of  the  party,  sunk  into  comparative  insignificance. 
But  chiefly  Lady  Penelope  threw  out  the  captivations  of  her 
wit  and  her  literature ;  while   Lady  Binks,  trusting  to   her 
natural  charms,  endeavoured  equally  to  attract  his  notice. 
The    other  nymphs   of  the  Spaw  held  a  little  back,  upon 
the  principle  of  that  politeness  which,  at  Continental  hunting 
parties,  affords  the  first  shot  at  a  fine  piece  of  game  to  the 
person  of  the  highest  rank  present ;  but  the  thought  throbbed 
in  many  a  fair  bosom,  that  their  ladyships  might  miss  their 
aim,  in  spite  of  the  advantages  thus  allowed  them,  and  that 
the^;e  might  then  be  room  for  less  exalted,  but  perhaps  not 
less  skilful,  markswomen,  to  try  their  chance. 

But  while  the  Earl  thus  withdrew  from  public  society,  it 
was  necessary,  at  least  natural,  that  he  should  choose  some 
one  with  whom  to  share  the  solitude  of  his  own  apartment ; 
and  Mowbray,  superior  in  rank  to  the  half-pay  whisky- 
drinking  Captain  MacTurk ;  in  dash  to  Winterblossom,  who 
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was  broken  down,  and  turned  twaddler ;  and  in  tact  and  sense 
to  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  easily  manoeuvred  himself  into  his  lord- 
ship's more  intimate  society;  and  internally  thanking  the 
honest  footpad,  whose  bullet  had  been  the  indirect  means 
of  secluding  his  intended  victim  from  all  society  but  his 
own,  he  gradually  began  to  feel  the  way,  and  prove  the 
strength  of  his  antagonist,  at  the  various  games  of  skill 
and  hazard  which  he  introduced,  apparently  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  relieving  the  tedium  of  a  sick-chamber. 

Meiklewham,  who  felt,  or  affected,  the  greatest  possible 
interest  in  his  patron's  success,  and  who  watched  every 
opportunity  to  inquire- how  his  schemes  advanced,  received 
at  first  such  favourable  accounts  as  made  him  grin  from 
ear  to  ear,  rub  his '  hands,  and  chuckle  forth  such  bursts 
of  glee  as  only  the  success  of  triumphant  roguery  could 
have  extorted  from  him.  Mowbray  looked  grave,  however, 
and  checked  his  mirth. 

"  There  was  something  in  it  after  all,"  he  said,  "  that  he 
could  not  perfectly  understand  Etherington,  an  used  hand 
— d — d  sharp — up  to  everything,  and  yet  he  lost  his  money 
like  a  baby." 

"And  what  the  matter  how  he  loses  it,  so  you  win  it 
like  a  man  ?  "  said  his  legal  friend  and  adviser. 

"  Why,  hang  it,  I  cannot  tell,"  replied  Mowtway — "  were 
it  not  that  I  think  he  has  scarce  the  impudence  to  pa*opose 
such  a  thing  to  succeed,  curse  me  but  I  should  think  he 
was  coming  the  old  sc4dier  over  me,  and  keeping  up  his 
game. — But  no — he  can  scarce  have  the  impudence  to 
think  of  that. — I  find,  however,  that  he  has  done  Wolverine 
— cleaned  out  poor  Tom — ^though  Tom  wrote  to  me  the 
precise  contrary,  yet  the  truth  has  since  come  out — Well,  I 
shall  avenge  him,  for  I  see  his  lordship  is  to  be  had  as  well 
as  other  folks." 

"Weel,  Mr.  Mowbray,"   said  the  lawyer,   in  a  tone  of 
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affected  sympathy,  ^ye  ken  'your  own  ways  best — but  the 
heauvens  will  bless  a  modexate  mind.  I  would  not  iike  to 
see  you  tuitn  this  poor  hdid^  fimdkids^  thttt  is  to  say,  out  and 
out. — ^To  lose  some  of  the  Teady  'will  do  him  no  great 'harm, 
and  maybe  giv-e  him  a  lesson  he  may  be  the  better  of  as  long 
as  he  lives — but  I  wad  not,  as  an  honest  man,  wish  you  to 
go  deeper — you  ^ould  spare  the  lad,  Mr.  Mowbray." 

"  Who  -spared  mt^  Midklewham  ? "  said  Mowbray,  with  a 
look  and  tone  of  deep  emphasis — ^"No,  no — he  must  go 
through  the  'mill — money  aaad  money's  worth. — His  seat  is 
called  Oakendale — ^think  of  that,  Mick— Oakendale !  Oh, 
name  of  thrice  happy  augury! — Speak  not  of  mercy,  Mick 
— ^the  squirrels  of  Oakendatle  must  be  dismounted,  and 
learn  to  go  a-foot. — What  mercy  can  the  wandering  lord  ^f 
Troy  expect  among  the  Greeks  ? — ^The  Greeks ! — I  am  a 
very  :Suliot€ — the  bravest  of  Greeks. 

*  I  think  not  of  pity,  I  thirik  not  of  fear, 
He  neither  must  know  who  would  serve  the  Vvatx* 

And  necessity,  Mick,"'  he  concluded,  with  a  tone  something 
altered,  **  necessity  is  as  unrelenting  a  leader  as  any  Vizier 
or  Pacha,  whom  Scanderbeg  ever  fought  with,  or  Byron  has 
sung." 

Meiklewham  echoed  his  patron's  ejaculation  with  a  sound 
betwixt  a  whine,  a  chuckle,  and  a  groan  ^  the  first  being  de- 
signed to  express  his  pretended  pity  for  the  destined  victim  ; 
the  second  his  sympathy  with  his  patron's  prospects  of  success ; 
and  the  third  being  a  whistle  admonitory  of  the  dangerous 
courses  through  which  his  object  was  to  be  pursued. 

Suliote  as  he  boasted  himself,  Mowbray  had,  soon  after 
this  conversation,  some  reason  to  admit  that, 

**  Wbea  Greek  4»eets  Gmeek,  thea  comes  the  tug  ai  war.** 

The  Ugh*  skirmishing  betwixt  the  parties  -was  ended,  and  the 
serious  battle  commewoed  vith  9ome  ^caution  on  either  side ; 
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each'  perhaps  desirous  of  being  master  of  his  opponent's 
system  of  tactics,  before  exposing  his  own.  Piquet,  the  most 
beautiful  game  at  which  a  man  can  make  sacrifice  of  his 
fortune,  was  one  with  which  Mowbray  had,  for  his  misfortune 
perhaps,  been  accounted,  from  an  early  age,  a  great  proficient, 
and  in  which  the  Earl  of  Etherington,  with  less  experience, 
proved  no  novice.  They  now  played  for  such  stakes  as 
Mowbray's  state  of  fortune  rendered  considerable  to  him, 
though  his  antagonist  appeared  not  to  regard  the  amount. 
And  they  played  with  various  success  ;  for,  though  Mowbray 
at  times  returned  with  a  smile  of  confidence  the  inquiring 
looks  of^  his  friend  Meiklewham,  there  were  other  occasions 
on  which  he  seemed  to  evade  them,  as  if  his  own  had  a  sad 
confession  to  make  in  reply. 

These  alternations,  though  frequent,  did  not  occupy,  after 
all,  many  days ;  for  Mowbray,  a  friend  of  all  hours,  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  Lord  Etherington's  apartment,  and  these 
few  days  were  days  of  battle.  In  the  meantime,  as  his  lord- 
ship was  now  sufficiently  recovered  to  join  the  party  at 
Shaws-Castle,  and  Miss  Mowbray's  health  being  announced 
as  restored,  that  proposal  was  renewed,  with  the  addition  of 
a  dramatic  entertainment,  the  nature  of  which  we  shall  after- 
Y/ards  have  occasion  to  explain.  Cards  were  anew  issued  to 
all  those  who  had  been  formerly  included  in  the  invitation, 
and  of  course  to  Mr.  Touchwood,  as  formerly  a  resident  at 
the  Well,  and  now  in  the  neighbourhood ;  it  being  previously 
agreed  among  the  ladies,  that  a  Nabob,  though  sometimes 
a  dingy  qr  damaged  commodity,  was  not  to  be  rashly  or  un- 
necessarily neglected.  As  to  the  parson,  he  had  JDeen  asked, 
of  course,  as  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  Mowbray  house,  not 
to  be  left  out  when  the  friends  of  the  family  were  invited  on  a 
great  scale;  but  his  habits  were  well  known,  and  it  was  no  more 
expected  that  he  would  leave  his  manse  on  such  an  occasion, 
than  that  the  kirk  should  loosen  itself  from  its  foundations. 
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It  was  after  these  arrangements  had  been  made,  that  the 
Laird  of  St.  Ronan's  suddenly  entered  Meiklewham's  pri- 
vate apartment  with  looks  of  exultation.  The  worthy  scribe 
turned  his  spectacled  nose  towards  his  patron,  and  holding 
in  one  hand  the  bunch  of  papers  which  he  had  been  just 
perusing,  and  in  the  other  the  tape  with  which  he  was  about 
to  tie  them  up  again,  suspended  that  operation  to  await  with 
open  eyes  and  ears  the  communication  of  Mowbray. 

"  I  have  done  him  ! "  he  said  exultingly,  yet  in  a  tone  of 
voice  lowered  almost  to  a  whisper;  "capotted  his  lordship 
for  this  bout — doubled  my  capitgj,  Mick,  and  something 
more. — Hush,  don't  interrupt  me — we  must  think  of  Clara 
now — she  must  share  the  sunshine,  should  it  prove  but  a 
blink  before  a  storm. — You  know,  Mick,  these  two  d — d 
women.  Lady  Penelope  and  the  Binks,  have  settled  that 
they  will  have  something  like  a  bal parie  on  this  occasion,  a 
sort  of  theatrical  exhibition,  and  that  those  who  like  it  shall 
be  dressed  in  character. — I  know  their  meaning — they  think 
Clara  has  no  dress  fit  for  such  foolery,  and  so  they  hope  to 
eclipse  her;  Lady  Pen,  with  her  old-fashioned,  ill-set  dia- 
monds, and  my  I.ady  Binks,  with  the  new-fashioned  finery 
which  she  swopt  her  character  for.    But  Clara  shan't  be  borne 

down  so,  by !     I  got  that  affected  slut.  Lady  Binks's 

maid,  to  tell  me  what  her  mistress  had  set  her  mind  on,  and 
she  is  to  wear  a  Grecian  habit,  forsooth,  like  one  of  Will 
Allan's  Eastern  subjects. — But  here's  the  rub — there  is  only- 
one  shawl  for  sale  in  Edinburgh  that  is  worth  showing  off  in, 
and  that  is  at  the  Gallery  of  Fashion. — Now,  Mick,  my  friend, 
that  shawl  must  be  had  for  Clara,  with  the  other  trankums 
of  muslin  and  lace,  and  so  forth,  which  you  will  find  marked 
in  the  paper  there. — Send  instantly  and  secure  it,  for,  as 
I^dy  Binks  writes  by  to-morrow's  post,  your  order  can  go 
by  to-night's  mail — There  is  a  note  for  ;^ioo." 

From   a   mechanical   habit    of  never  refusing   anything. 
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Meiklewham.  readily  took  the  note,  but  having  looked  at  it 
through  his  spectacles,  he  continued  to  hold  it  in  his  hand 
as  he  renaonstrated  with  his  patron. — "'This  is  a'  very  kindly 
meantjj  St..  Ronan's — very  kindly  meant;  and  I  wad  be 
the  last  to  say  that  Miss  Glara:  does  not  merit  respect  and 
kindness  at  your  hand;  but  I  doubt  miekle  if  she  wad 
car;e  a  bodle  foi»  thaie  brawr  things*.  Ye  ken  5^oursell,  she 
seldom  alters  her  fashions-  Odj.,  sh/e  thinks  her  ridingr 
habit  dress  eneugh  for  ©ny  company ;  and  if  you  were 
ganging  by  good  looks,  so  it  is-:— if  she  had  a  thought  mair 
colour,,  poor  dear," 

**Well,  well,"  said  Mowbray  impatiently,  "let  me  alone 
to  reconcile,  a^  woman  and  a  fkie  dr«ss." 

"To  be  sure,  ye  ken  best,"  said  the  writer;  "but^. after  a', 
now,  wad  it  na  be  better  to-  lay  by  this  hundued  pound,  in 
Tam  Turnpenny's,  in  case  the  young  lady  shouM.  want  it 
afterhend,  just  for  a  sair  foot  ?  " 

"  You^are  a  fool,  Mick:;  what  signifies  healing  a  sore-  foot, 
when  there  win  be  a  broken,  heart  in.  the  case  ? — Na„  no — get 
the.  things  as  I  desire  you — we  will  blaze  them,  down  for  one 
day  at  least ;  perhaps  it  will  he  the  beginning  of  a  prefer 
dash.." 

"  Weel,^  weel,  I  wish  it.  may  be  so,'*  ainswered  Meiklewham ; 
"  but  this  young  Earl — hae.  ye  found  the  weak  point  ? — Can 
ye  get  a  decemiture  agaiaast  him,  with,  expenses — that,  is  the 
question," 

^  I  wish  I  could  answer  it/'  said  Mowbray  thoughtfully. — 
"  Confound,  the  fellow — he  is  a  cu*  above  me  in  rank  and  in 
society  too — belongs  ta  the  gneat  clubs,  and  is  in.  with  the 
Superlatives  and  Inaccessibles;  and  all  that  sort  of  folk*^ — My 
training,  has  been  a  peg.  lower? — but^  hang,  it,  there  are  better 
d®gs  bred  m  the  kennel  tbanr  m  the  parlour.  I  am  up  to 
him,  I  think — at  least  I  will  soon  know,,  Mick,  whether  I  am 
or  no,  and  that  is  always-  omc;  comfort..    Never  mind — do  you 
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execute  my  commission,  &nd  take  care  you  name  no  names 
— I  must  save  my  little  Abigail's  reputation." 

They  parted,  Meiklewham  to  execute  his  patron's  com- 
mission—;his  patron  to  bring  to  the  test  tdaose  hoxpes,  the 
uncertainty  of  which  he  could  not  disgoise  from  his  own 
sagacity. 

Trusting  to  the  continuance  lof  his  run  of  luck,  Mowbray 
resolved  to  bong  affairs  to  a  crisis  that  same  evening. 
Everyjdaing  seeuied  in  the  cmtset  to  favour  his  purpose. 
They  had  dined  togefher  im  Ijord  EtiDericigtonb  apoiitments 
—nhis  state  of  health  interfened  with  the  drcrflation  of  the 
bottle,  and  a  xlrizzly  .autnminal  evening  rendered  walking 
disagreeable,  even  had  they  gone  jno  fuaither  thaai  the  pri- 
vate stable  where  Loud  Etheadngton's  ibocses  -were  kept, 
imder  the  care  of  a  groom  of  su|>emx'  skiE.  Cards  were 
naturaily,  almost  necessarily,  resoitted  to,  as  the  only  alter- 
native for  helping  away  the  evening,  and  pi<qfuet  was,  as 
formerly,  chosen  for  che  game. 

Lord  Etherington  seemed  at  ikst  indolently  careless  and 
indiitemat  ahrofut  his  play,  suffering  advantages  to  escape  him, 
of  which,  in  a  more  attentive  state  of  mind,  he  could  not 
have  i6dled  to  avail  himself.  Mowbray  upbraided  him  with 
his  inattention,  and  proposed  a  deeper  stake,  in  order  to 
interest  him  in  the  game.  The  young  nobleman  complied  : 
and  itt  the  course  of  a  few  hands,  the  gamesters  became  both 
deeply  engaged  in  watching  and  profiting  by  the  changes  of 
fortune.  These  were  so  many,  so  variied,  and  -so  unexpected^ 
that  the  very  soiils  of  the  players  seemed  at  length  centred 
in  the  event  of  the  struggle,;  and,  by  dint  of  doubling  stakes, 
the  accumulated  sum  of  .a  thousand  pounds  and  upwards, 
"apom  eacdi  side,  came  to  be  staked  on  the  issue  of  the  game. 
—So  laige  a  Tisk  included  all  those  funds  which  Mowbnay 
commanded  by  his  sister's  kindness,  aaid  nearly  all  his  pre- 
vious winnings,  so  to  him  the  alternative  was  victory  or  ruia 
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He  could  not  hide  his  agitation,  however  desirous  to  do  so. 
He  drank  wine  to  supply  himself  with  courage — he  drank 
water  to  cool  his  agitation ;  and  at  length  bent  himself  to 
play  with  as  much  care  and  attention  as  he  felt  himself 
enabled  to  command. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  game  their  luck  appeared  tolerably 
equal,  and  the  play  of  both  befitting  gamefsters  who  had 
dared  to  place  such  a  sum  on  the  cast.  But,  as  it  drew 
towards  a  conclusion.  Fortune  altogether  deserted  him  who 
stood  most  in  need  of  her  favour,  and  Mowbray,  with  silent 
despair,  saw  his  fate  depend  on  a  single  trick,  and  that  with 
every  odds  against  him,  for  Lord  Etherington  was  elder 
hand.  But  how  can  Fortune^s  favour  secure  any  one  who  is 
not  true  to  himself? — By  an  infraction  of  the  laws  of  the 
game,  which  could  only  have  been  expected  from  the  veriest 
bungler  that  ever  touched  a  card.  Lord  Etherington  called  a 
point  without  showing  it,  and,  by  the  ordinary  rule,  Mowbray 
was  entitled  to  count  his  own — ^and  in  the  course  of  that  and 
the  next  hand,  gained  the  game  and  swept  the  stakes.  Lord 
Etherington  showed  chagrin  and  displeasure,  and  seemed  to 
think  that  the  rigour  of  the  game  had  been  more  insisted 
upon  than  in  courtesy  it  ought  to  have  been,  when  men 
were  playing  for  so  small  a  stake.  Mowbray  did  not  under- 
stand this  logic.  A  thousand  pounds,  he  said,  were  in  his 
eyes  no  nut-shells ;  the  rules  of  piquet  were  insisted  on  by 
all  but  boys  and  women ;  and  for  his  part,  he  had  rather  not 
play  at  all  than  not  play  the  game. 

"So  it  would  seem,  my  dear  Mowbray,"  said  the  Earl; 
**for  on  my  soul,  I  never  saw  so  disconsolate  a  visage 
as  thine  during  that  unlucky  game-^it  withdrew  all  my 
attention  from  my  hand;  and  I  may  safely  say,  your  rueful 
countenance  has  stood  me  in  a  thousand  pounds.  If  I 
could  transfer  thy  long  visage  to  canvas,  I  should  have 
both  my  revenge  and  my  money  ;  for  a  correct  resemblance 
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would  be  worth  not  a  penny  less  than  the  original  has 
cost   me." 

"  You  are  welcome  to  your  jest,  my  lord,"  said  Mowbray, 
"it  has  been  well  paid  for;  and  I  will  serve  you  in  ten 
thousand  at  the  same  rate.  What  say  you  ?  "  he  proceeded, 
taking  up  and  shuffling  the  cards,  "will  you  do  yourself 
more  justice  in  another  game  ?  —  Revenge,  they  say,  is 
sweet." 

"  I  have  no  appetite  for  it  this  evening,"  said  the  Earl 
gravely ;  "  if  I  had,  Mowbray,  you  might  come  by  the  worse. 
I  do  not  always  call  a  point  without  showing  it." 

"Your  lordship  is  put  of  humour  with  yourself  for  a 
blunder  that  might  happen  to  any  man — it  was  as  much 
my  good  luck  as  a  good  hand  would  have  been,  and  so 
Fortune  be  praised." 

"  But  what  if  with  this  Fortune  had  nought  to  do? '"  replied 
Lord  Etherington. — "What  if,  sitting  down  with  an  honest 
fellow  and  a  friend  like  yourself,  Mowbray,  a  man  should 
rather  choose  to  lose  his  own  money,  which  he  could  afford, 
than  to  win  what  it'  might  distress  his  friend  to  part  with  ?  " 

"Supposing  a  case  so  far  out  of  supposition,  my  lord," 
answered  Mowbray,  who  felt  the  question  ticklish — "for, 
with  submission,  the  allegation  is  easily  made,  and  is  totally 
incapable  of  proof — I  should  say,  no  one  had  a  right  to 
think  for  me  in  such  a  particular,  or  to  suppose  that  I  played 
for  a  higher  stake  than  was  convenient." 

"  And  thus  your  friend,  poor  devil,"  replied  Lord  Ether- 
ington, "  would  lose  his  money,  and  run  the  risk  of  a  quarrel 
into  the  boot! — We  will  try  it  another  way — Suppose  this 
good-humoured  and  simple-minded  gamester  had  a  favour  of 
the  deepest  import  to  ask  of  his  friend,  and  judged  it  better 
to  prefer  his  request  to  a  winner  than  to  a  loser  ?  " 

"If  this  applies  to  me,  my  lord,"  replied  Mowbray,  "it  is 
necessary  I  should  learn  how  I' can  oblige  your  lordship." 
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"  Thai  is  a  word,  soon  spokeiav.  but  so  diiicuk  tO'  be  recalled 
that  I  am  almost  tempted  to  pause — but  yet  it  must  be.  said.. 
— Mbwbra)^  jo\x  baAre  a.sisrteir." 

Mowbray  staated. — **L  have  indeed  aj  aister,  my  loud; 
but  I  can  conceive;  no  case  in  whichiber  mume  can, enter  with 
propriety  into  our  present  discussiont." 

'^  Again  iii  the  nresiacing  mood  ! ''  said  Lord  Etheringten, 
in  his  former  tone  ;  "  now,  here  is  a  pretty  fellow — he  would 
first  cut  my  ^roat  kfr  ha;vid:kg  won.  a  thousand  pounds  from 
me;  and  then  for  offering- tor  make  his  sister  a  countess  l" 

"  A  countess,  my  lord  ?  '*  said  Mowbray ;,  "  you  are  but 
jesting — yom  have  never  eiven  seen  Clara  Mowbiay." 

"  Periiaps  not — bub  what  then  ?^ — I  may  have  seen,  her 
pictuire,  as  PnflE  says  in.  the  Critic,,  or  fallen  in  love,  with  her 
from  rumour — or,  to  save  farther  suppositions^  as  I  see  they 
tender  you  impatient,  I  may  be  satisfied  with  knowing  that 
she  is  a  beauti^l  and  accomplished  young  lady^,  with  a  large 
fortiane." 

"  What  fortune:  do  you.  mean,  my  lord  ?  "  said  Mowbiay, 
recollecting  with  akim  some  claims^  which,  according  to 
Meiklewham's  vkw  o£  the  subjeet,,  hi»  sister  might  form  upon 
his  property. — **^What  estate  ?^— there  is  nothing  belongs  to 
our  family,  szve these  landsof.  St.  Ronan's,  or  what  is  left  of 
them  I  and  of  these  I  annv.  my  lord,  an.  undoubted  heir  of 
entail  in  possession.'* 

"Be  it  so,"  said  the  Earf,  "for  I.  base  no  claim  on  yoiur 
mountain  reahns  here,,  w^hich.  are-,  doubtless 

— ^ '  renown  Td  of  old 
For  knights,  and'  squires*,,  and  barons  bold ; " 

myi  viewsirespect  a  much  riche^r,  thongb.  less.romantic  domain 
— a  large  manor,^  bight  Nettlewoiod.  Houae,  old,  but  stand- 
ing, in  the.  midst  of  such  gjbrious  oaks^ — thcee  thousand  acres 
of  land,  arable^  pasture^  and  woodland^  exclusive  of  the  two 
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closes,  occupied  bjr  Widow  Hodge  and  Goodmaa  Tramp- 
clod— manorial,  righto — mines,  and  minerals — and  the  devil 
kaow&  how  many  gpod  things  beaidei,  all  lying,  ia  the-  vale  of 
Bever." 

"And  what  has-  my  sister  to  do  with,  all  this?"  asked. 
Mowbray,  in  great  surpcise. 

"  Nothing;;,  but  that  it  belongs*  t-o  her  when,  she  becomes- 
Ciountesfr  of  Etherington.f 

"  It.  is,  then,  yc«jr(  lordship's  property  already  ?  " 

"  Noy  by  Jiove  1  nor  can  it,  imless  ytaur  sister  hoiwaurs  me 
with,  her  approbation  of  my  suit^'^  replied,  the-  Earl. 

"  This  is  ar.  sorer  puiade  than  one:  of  Lady  P^aaelope's- 
charades,  my  lord^'  said  Mr.  Mowbnay  ;,  "  I  muat  caU  in/  the 
assistance  of  the  Reveiend  Mr.  GhatterJy." 

"Ycftr  shiill  not.  need^"  said.  Lx>rd  Etheringtawa ;  "I  will 
give  you  the  key,  but  Ksten  to  me:  with  patientae. — You  know 
thait  we-  nobles;  of  England^  less  jealtousi  ctf  enar  sixteen,  quarters 
thani  those:  on  the.  Con/tiMent,^  da  not,  take,  scorn  to  line  our 
decayed  ermdnes  wiih.  a.  little  cloth  of  gio^  fronoi  the  city  ; 
and  my  giandfatbsr  was>  hicky-  enough  to  giet  a.  wealthy  wife, 
with  a  halting  pedigree, — rather  a  singular  circumstance, 
considenng  that  hen  fatheE  Wissr*  a  eoantrysnan  of  yours.  She 
had  a  brotibei;  boiweveE,.  sddl  more'  wealthy  than  heoseHy  and. 
who  increased  his  fortone  biycontiiMiing  to  caajpy  oni  the  trade: 
which-  had  firat.  enriched  his  fawiity;  At  lemgth  he  samimed 
np  his  bodcs^  washed,  his)  hands  of  commerce,  amd  retired 
to  Nettlfiwood,.  to  became  a.  gentleman ;  and  here  my  naucfo 
respected  grand-uncle  was  seized  witb  the  nage  <d£  maddng^ 
himself  a.  maiD  of  conseqnenae.  He  tried  what  marr3riQg  a» 
woman,  of  &mily  would,  do-;:  but  he  soon  found  thart  what^ 
ever  advantage  his  £armily  might  derive:  frotiit  his  doing  so^ 
his  oiwEL  conditioiQ)  wais:  but  little  illustrated  He  next  re-< 
solved  to  become  a  man  of  feraily  himself.  His,  father  had 
left  Scotland  when  very  yomig,  and  bor^v  I  bkiafti  tO'  say^  the 
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vulgar  name  of  Scrogie.  This  hapless  dissyllable  my  uncle 
carried  in  person  to  the  Herald  Office  in  Scotland  ;  but  nei- 
ther Lyon,  nor  March mont,  nor  Islay,  nor  Snadoun,  neither 
herald  nor  pursuivant,  would  patronise  Scrogie. — Scrogie ! — 
there  could  nothing  be  made  out  of  it — so  that  my  worthy 
relative  had  recourse  to  the  surer  side  of  the  house,  and 
began  to  found  his  dignity  on  his  mother's  name  of  Mowbray. 
In  this  he  was  much  more  successful,  and  I  believe  some 
sly  fellow  stole  for  him  a  slip  from  your  own  family  tree,  Mr. 
Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's,  which,  I  dare  say,  you  have  never 
missed.  At  any  rate,  for  his  argent  and  or^  he  got  a  hand- 
some piece  of  parchment,  blazoned  with  a  white  lion  for 
Mowbray,  to  be  borne  quarterly,  with  three  stunted  or  scrog- 
bushes  for  Scrogie,  and  became  thenceforth  Mr.  Scrogie 
Mowbray,  or  rather,  as  he  subscribed  himself,  Reginald  (his 
former  Christian  name  was  Ronald)  S.  Mowbray.  He  had 
a  son  who  most  undutifully  laughed  at  all  this,  refused  the 
honours  of  the  high  name  of  Mowbray,  and  insisted  on 
retaining  his  father's  original  appellative  of  Scrogie,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  his  said  father's  ears,  and  damage  of  his 
temper." 

"  Why,  faith,  betwixt  the  two,"  said  Mowbray,  "  I  own  I 
should  have  preferred  my  own  name,  and  I  think  the  old 
gentleman's  taste  rather  better  than  the  young  one's." 

"  True ;  but  both  were  wilful,  absurd  originals,  with  a 
happy  obstinacy  of  temper,  whether  derived  from  Mowbray 
or  Scrogie  I  know  not,  but  which  led  them  so  often  into 
opposition,  that  the  offended  father,  Reginald  S.  Mowbray, 
turned  his  recusant  son  Scrogie  fairly  out  of  doors  ;  and  the 
fellow  would  have  paid  for  his  plebeian  spirit  with  a  vengeance, 
had  he  not  found  refuge  with  a  surviving  partner  of  the 
original  Scrogie  of  all,  who  still  carried  on  the  lucrative 
branch  of  traffic  by  which  the  family  had  been  first  enriched 
I  mention  these  particulars  to  account,  in  so  far  as  I  can, 
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for  the  singular  predicament  in  which  I  now  find  myself 
placed." 

"Proceed,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray;  "there  is  no 
denying  the  singularity  of  your  story,  and  I  presume  you 
are  quite  serious  in  giving  me  such  an  extraordinary  detail." 

"  Entirely  so,  upon  my  honour — and  a  most  serious  matter 
it  is,  you  will  presently  find.  When  my  worthy  uncle,  Mr. 
S.  Mowbray  (for  I  will  not  call  him  Scrogie  even  in  the 
grave),  paid  his  debt  to  nature,  everybody  concluded  he 
would  be  found  to  have  disinherited  his  son,  the  unfilial 
Scrogie,  and  so  far  everybody  was  right — But  it  was  also 
generally  believed  that  he  would  settle  the  estate  on  my 
father.  Lord  Etherington,  the  son  of  his  sister,  and  therein 
every  one  was  wrong.  For  my  excellent  grand-uncle  had 
pondered  with  himself,  that  the  favoured  name  of  Mowbray 
would  take  no  advantage,  and  attain  no  additional  elevation, 
if  his  estate  of  Nettlewood  (otherwise  called  Mowbray  Park) 
should  descend  to  our  family  without  any  condition ;  and 
with  the  assistance  of  a  sharp  attorney,  he  settled  it  on  me, 
then  a  schoolboy,  on  condition  that  I  should,  before  attaining 
the  age  of  twenty-five  complete,  take  unto  myself  in  holy 
wedlock  a  young  lady  of  good  fame,  of  the  name  of  Mow- 
bray, and,  by  preference,  of  the  house  of  St.  Ronan's,  should 
a  damsel  of  that  house  exist. — Now  my  riddle  is  read." 

"And  a  very  extraordinary  one  it  is,"  replied  Mowbray 
thoughtfully. 

"Confess  the  truth,"  said  Lord  Etherington,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder;  "you  think  the  story  will  bear  a 
grain  of  a  scruple  of  doubt,  if  not  a  whole  scruple  itself?  " 

"At  least,  my  lord,"  answered  Mowbray,  "your  lordship 
will  allow,  that,  being  Miss  Mowbray's  only  near  relation, 
and  sole  guardian,  I  may,  without  offence,  pause  upon  a  suit 
for  her  hand,  made  under  such  odd  circumstances." 

"  If  you  have  the  least  doubt  either  respecting  my  rank  or 
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fortune,  I  can  give,  'of  course,  :the  most  satisfiajctory  refer- 
ences," said  the  Earl  of  Etherington. 

**  That  il  can  leasiiy  believe,  :«ny  Ikwd,"  said  Mowbray ; 
'**nor:do  I  ;in  the  .least  fear  deooption,  wheiie  detection  would 
be  so  easy.  Y^cwir  lordship's  pnDceedinsg  towards  me,  loo" 
(with  a  consciQUS  glance  at  >the  bills  he  still  held  in  his 
hand),  "ha-i^,  I  .admit,  'been  suda  .as  to  intimate  some  .such 
deep  fcause  of  interest  las  you  have  been  :pleased  to  /State. 
But  it  jaeems  stnaiige  tbat  yom:  lordship  should  have  per- 
imitted  years  cte  gKde  jaway,  without  so  :much  as  inquiring 
after  the  yoHiuag  laidy,  wih©,  I  )belifiTe,  is  the  xacdy  person 
qualified,  as  your  grand^unck's  will  requires,  with  whom  you 
ran  £orm  an  ^Hiaime.  It  ;jippears  to  me,  that  long  .before 
■now,  thrsiroatter  at^httOihave  been  iavestigaied ;  and  that, 
even  now,  it  would  ihavje  laeen  .moce  onatural  and  'more 
^iecorous  to  -hawe  at  >least  3seen  my  sister  :befcfflre  proposing 
ifor  her /hand." 

"On  Jthe  :firrt  .point,  my  :dear  Mowbray;"  said  Lord 
£theringtcai,'"I:am  fueeto  own  to  you,  that,  witboat  mean- 
ing your  sister  the  leaj^  jafi&ont,  I  would  have^ot  rid  of  this 
dause  if  I  could;  for  ewecy  man  would  fain  choose m  wife 
for  !hirasei^  and  I  feel  lao  Tiurry  to  marry  jat  all.  B«rt  the 
rogne^Aawyers,  after  taldaig  fees,  and  keeping  one  in  band  for 
years,  htree  at  jleogth  rnoundly  -told  ^xttt  Jthe  fchuuse  :mnst  be 
complied  with,  or  .Nettlewood  jnmst  iiave  anotlier  master. 
So  I  thought  it  best  to  come  down  here  in  person,  in  onder 
to  address  the  iftnr  .lady ;  rbut  as  ;accideaiit  lias  hilhenbo  pre- 
vented my  seeing  her,  amd  las  I  found  in  iher  :brother  )a  .man 
who  understands  the  world,  J  hope  you^wiill  not  /think  the 
worse  of  me,  that  I  diiawe'endeavowwBd  SmdheDulset  ito  make 
you  my  fniend.  Truth  is,  I  shall  be  twenty-five  iin  the  course 
of  a  month ;  amd  without  your  fgevour,.and  the  Kspportunities 
which  only  you  can  afford  ;me,  ithat  )6aems  a  short  time  rto 
woo  and  win  a  lady  of  Miss  MoidDrayijs  merit." 
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"  Aiod  what  is  the  aLternaitjive  if  you  do-  not.  form  this 
proposed  alliance,  my  loud? "  said  Miowbray; 

"~Tha  bequest  of  my?  graiad-iinde:  l^ses,"  said  th^e.  Earl^, 
"  and.  fair  Nettlewood,  with-  its.  old  house  aiad.  older  oaks,, 
ma«rorialI  rights,  Hbdge  Tiampiclod>.  and  ail,,  devolves  cm.  a 
certain  coiasin'geuniaa.Qf!  mine^^  whom^.  Heaven  of^  His  mercy 
confofund.l " 

"  You  have  left;  j^owself  lifctle.  time*  tO:  prevent  such-  an 
event,  my  lord,"  said  Mowbray;  "but. things  being  as. I  now 
see  them,  you:  shall,  have  what,  interiesfc  I.  can  gjve  you  in  the 
afiRair:: — We  must  stand,,  however,  on  more,  equal  terms,  my 
loud* — L  will  condescend  so  far  as  tor  allaw  it  woiild.  have 
been  inconvenient  for  me  at  this  moment  to  have  lost  that 
game,  but  I  cannot,  in  the  drcum stances,  think  of  acting  as 
if.  li  haid  fairly  won'  it.    We  must  draw  stakes,  my  loid." 

"'Nat.  a  word  of  that,  if  you  really  mean  me  kipdly,  my 
dear  Mowbray.  The  blunder  was  a  real  one,  for  I  was 
indeed  thinking!,,  as;  y<Diu  may  suppose,  on  other  things  than 
tiie  showing  my  point — All  was  fairly  lost  and  won* — I  hope 
I  shsall  have  oppoitUinitieS)  of  offering  real  services,  which 
may  perhapa  give .  me-  some  right  to  your  partial  regard — at 
present  we  are.  on:  equal  footing,  on.  aU  sides — ^perfectly  so*" 

"  If  your  lordshipi  thinks  so,"  said  Mowbray, — and  then 
passing  rapidly  to  what  her  felt  he.  could  say  with  more  con- 
fidence,— "Indeed,  at  any  rate,  no  personal  obligation  to 
myself  could  prevent  my  doing  my  full  duty  a&  guardian  to 
my  sister." 

"  Unquestiondoilyy  I  desire  nothing  else,"  replied  the:  Earl 
of  Etherington;. 

"I  must  therefore  understand  that  your  lordship  i&  quite 
serious  in  your  proposal ;  and  that  it  is  not  tOr  ba  withdrawn, 
even>  if  updnn  acquaintance  withf  Miss  Mowbraj^n  y©ii  should 
not  pei^bapsi  thmlx.her  so  deserving  of  ypur.  lordship's^  atten- 
tions, as-  report  may  have  sipofccia  hen" 
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"Mr.  Mowbray,"  replied  the  Earl,  "the  treaty  between 
you  and  me  shall  be  as  definite  as  if  I  were  a  sovereign  prince, 
demanding  in  marriage  the  sister  of  a  neighbouring  monarch, 
whom,  according  to  royal  etiquette,  he  neither  has  seen  nor 
could  see.  I  have  been  quite  frank  with  you,  and  I  have 
stated  to  you  that  my  present  motives  for  entering  upon 
negotiation  are  not  personal,  but  territorial;  when  I  know 
Miss  Mowbray,  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  otherwise.  I 
have  heard  she  is  beautiful." 

"  Something  of  the  palest,  my  lord,"  answered  Mowbray. 

"A  fine  complexion  is  the  first  attraction  which  is  lost 
in  the  world  of  fashion,  and  that  which  it  is  easiest  to  re- 
place." 

"  Dispositions,  my  lord,  may  differ,"  said  Mowbray,  "  with- 
out faults  on  either  side.  I  presume  your  lordship  has 
inquired  into  my  sister^s.  She  is  amiable,  accomplished, 
sensible,  and  high-spirited ;  but  yet " 

"  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Mowbray,  and  will  spare  you  the 
pain  of  speaking  out.  I  have  heard  Miss  Mowbray  is  in 
some  respects — particular;  to  use  a  broader  word — ^a  little 
whimsical. — No  matter.  She  will  have  the  less  to  learn 
when  she  becomes  a  countess,  and  a  woman  of  fashion." 

"  Are  you  serious,  my  lord  ?  "  said  Mowbray. 

"  I  am — and  I  will  speak  my  mind  still  more  plainly.  I 
have  good  temper,  and  excellent  spirits,  and  can  endure  a 
good  deal  of  singularity  in  those  I  live  with.  I  have  no 
doubt  your  sister  and  I  will  live  happily  together — But  in 
case  it  should  prove  otherwise,  arrangements  may  be  made 
previously,  which  will  enable  us  in  certain  circumstances  to 
live  happily  apart.  My  own  estate  is  large,  and  Nettlewood 
will  bear  dividing." 

"  Nay,  then,"  said  Mowbray,  "  I  have  little  more  to  say — 
nothing  indeed  remains  for  inquiry,  so  far  as  your  lordship  is 
concerned.     But  my  sister  must  have  free  liberty  of  choice 
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— so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  your  lordship's  suit  has  my 
interest." 

"  And  I  trust  we  may  consider  it  as  a  done  thing  ?  " 

"With  Clara's  approbation — certainly,"  answered  Mow- 
bray. 

"  I  trust  there  is  no  chance  of  personal  repugnance  on  the 
young  lady's  part  ? ''  said  the  young  peer. 

"I  anticipate  nothing  of  the  kind,  my  lord,"  answered 
Mowbray,  "as  I  presume  there  is  no  reason  for  any;  but 
young  ladies  will  be  capricious,  and  if  Clara,  after  I  have 
done  and  said  all  that  a  brother  ovght  to  do,  should  remain 
repugnant,  there  is  a  point  in  the  exertion  of  my  influence 
which  it  would  be  cruelty  to  pass." 

The  Earl  of  Etherington  walked  a  turn  through  the  apart- 
ment, then  paused,  and  said,  in  a  grave  and  doubtful  tone, 
"  In  the  meanwhile,  I  am  bound,  and  the  young  lady  is  free, 
Mowbray.     Is  this  quite  fair?" 

"It  is  what  happens  in  every  case,  my  lord,  where  a 
gentleman  proposes  for  a  lady,"  answered  Mowbray;  "he 
must  remain,  of  course,  bound  by  his  offer,  until,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  it  is  accepted  or  rejected.  It  is  not  my 
fault  that  your  lordship  has  declared  your  wishes  to  me, 
before  ascertaining  Clara's  inclination.  But  while  as  yet 
the  matter  is  between  ourselves — I  make  you  welcome  to 
draw  back  if  you  think  proper.  Clara  Mowbray  needs  not 
push  for  a  catch-match." 

"  Nor  do  I  desire,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  "  any  time 
to  reconsider  the  resolution  which  I  have  confided  to  you. 
I  am  not  in  the  least  fearful  that  I  shall  change  my  mind  on 
seeing  your  sister,  and  I  am  ready  to  stand  by  the  proposal 
which  I  have  made  to  you. — If,  however,  you  feel  so  ex- 
tremely delicately  on  my  account,"  he  continued,  "  I  can  see 
and  even  converse  with  Miss  Mowbray  at  this  fete  of  yours, 
without  the  necessity  of  being  at  all  presented  to  her — The 
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character  .which  I  have  assumed  in  >a  Mianner  obliges  me  to 
wear  a  mask." 

"  Certainly,""  said  the  iLaiid  .of  :St.  .Ronan!s,  ^"land  I  am 
glad,  for  both  oar  sakes,  your  lordsbtp  thidks  of  taking  a 
little  law  upon  this  occasion." 

"  I  shall  profit  nothing  :by  it,"  :said  the  EaDl.;  "  my  doom 
is  fixed  before  I  start — but  if  Ihis  m©de  of  -managing  the 
matter  will  save  your  conscrence,  I  ha^e  ,'no  oiijection  to  it 
— ^it  cannot  coimume  much  time,  'which  is  what  I  have  to 
look  to." — They  then  shook  :hands  and  parted,  without  any 
fartber  discourse  which  could  interest  IheireaxiBr. 

Mowbray  was  .-glad  to  find  himself  alone,  in  murder  ito  think 
over  what  had  happened,  .and  to  aHcertain  the  (Stat3e  fof  his 
own  mind,  which  at  present  lyas  puzzling  even  to  hiniBelf. 
He  could  not  but  feel  .that  much  greater  ad^vawntages  of  ever)' 
kind  might  acoiae  lo 'himself  and  his  family  from  the  alliance 
of  the  wealthy  young  Earl,  ihan  coioiltd  ibave  been  defrived 
from  any  share  ^cf  his  spoils  which  he  had  proposed  to  gain 
by  superior  address  in  play,  oi  greater  skill  ^m  ithe  iHrf.  Biit 
his  pride  was  butt  when  he  jrecolkcled,  that  he  had  'placed 
himself  entirely  in  ^Lord  Etheiington^  power ;  and  tbe  escape 
from  absolute  ruin  which  he  had  made,  solely  by  the  suffer- 
ance of  his  /opponent,  had  inothing  in  it  rconsolatory  to  his 
wounded  feedings.  Jie  was  lowered  /in  )bis  <ow.n  eyes,  when 
be  recollected  how  jcompletely  the  (proposed  victim  of  his 
ingenuity  had  seen  through  his  schemes,  and  only  abstained 
from  rbafffingthem  entirciy,  because  to  do  so  suited  best  with 
his  own.  There  ^was  a  fihfwfte  of  suspicion,  too,  wtbich  he 
could  not  entimeiy  jenadicate  from  :bis  mind — What  occasion 
had  this  young  aadofteman  to  preface,  by  .the  voluntaxy  loss 
of  a  ^brace  of  /thousands,  a  proposal  whkh  must  have  been 
axzceptable  in  itself,  without  any  such  isacrifioe?  And  -why 
should  he,  after  .alii,  have  been  50  eager  to  secjire  his  acces- 
sion to  "the  proposed  alliance,  before  he  had  «ven  seen  the 
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lady  who  was  the  object  of  it  ?  However  hurried  for  time, 
he  might  have  waited  the  event  at  least  of  the  entertainment 
at  Shaws-Castle,  at  \Vfcich  Clara  was  necessarily  obliged  to 
make  her  appearance. — Yet  such  conduct,  however  unusual, 
was  equally  inconsistent  "with  any  sinister  intentions  j  since 
the  sacrifice  .of  a  iarge  sum  of  cnor^,  and  the  declaration 
of  his  views  upon  a  portionless  young  lady  ©f  family,  could 
scarcely  be  the  preface  to  any  unfair  practice.  So  that,  upon 
the  Whole,  Mowtxray  'settled,  that  'w4»at  was  unconamon  in 
tftie  Earl*'s  -conduct  arose  fiom  the  hasty  and  eager  idisposition 
Off  a  rich  young  EagUshman,  to  whom  nioney  is  of  Kttle  con- 
sequsence,  a^nd  'who  'is  ^boo  ^headlong  in  pursuit  of  the  favourite 
plan  df  the  moment,  to  proceed  in  the  most  Tatiomal  or  most 
ordinary  manner.  If,  tiowev^r,  cfcheire  shoaki  prove  anything 
farther  in  the  matter  than  he  could  at  present  discover, 
Mo\Vbray  promised  huaself  l^at  the  ut-most  circumspection 
on  his  part  could  «ot  fail  to  discover  k,  and  that  in  full  itime 
to  prever^  any  iil  consequences  to  :hcs  sigter  or  himself. 

In^mersed  in  «uGh  oogitajtions,  he  laaroided  the  .imqwrisitive 
presence  of  Mr.  Meiklewham,  who,  as  jusuai,  had  .been  watich- 
ing  for  him  to  ieam  how  matters  were  going  on ;  and  al- 
though it  was  now  late,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode 
hastily  to  Shows-Ccistle.  On  ^he  way,  ,be  deliberated  with 
himself  whether -to  mention  to 'his  <sister  tifie  application  which 
had  been  mad©  to  him,  dn  order  to  prepare  her  to  jreceive 
the  young  Eari  as  a  suitor,  favoured  with  :her  brother's  ap- 
probation. **  But  no,  'no,  no  \ "  suoh  was  the  result  of  his 
<:ontem«pk1:ioii.  "She  might  take  it  into  her  >head  that  his 
thoughts  'were  bent  less  ^pon  havwg  her 'for  a  crauwtess,  than 
on  obtaining' possessi-on  of  hisigrand^unde'sfestate.— We  -must 
'keep  qtiiet,**  conclnded  he,  "until  her  personal  -appearance 
and  accoTKplishments  may  appear  at  ieastto  have  some  influ- 
ence upon 'his  Ohoiice. — ^Wemust  say  nothing  till  this  blesses?. 
entertainment  has  been  -given  and  received.'* 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  LETTER. 

**  Has  he  so  long  held  out  with  me  untired, 
And  stops  he  now  for  breath  ? — Well — Be  it  so." 

Richard  II L 

Mowbray  had  no  sooner  left  the  Earrs  apartment,  than  the 
latter  commenced  an  epistle  to  a  friend  and  associate,  which 
we  lay  before  the  reader,  as  best  calculated  to  illustrate  the 
views  and  motives  of  the  writer.     It  was  addressed  to  Captain 

Jekyl,  of  the regiment  of  Guards,  at  the  Green  Dragon, 

Harrogate,  and  was  of  the  following  tenor : — 

"Dear  Harry, — I  have  expected  you  here  these  ten 
days  past,  anxiously  as  ever  man  was  looked  for ;  and  have 
now  to  charge  your  absence  as  high  treason  to  your  sworn 
allegiance.  Surely  you  do  not  presume,  like  one  of  Napo- 
leon's new-made  monarchs,  to  grumble  for  independence,  as 
if  your  greatness  were  of  your  own  making,  or  as  if  I  had 
picked  you  out  of  the  whole  of  St.  James's  coffee-house  to 
hold  my  back-hand,  for  your  sake,  forsooth,  not  for  my  own  ? 
Wherefore,  lay  aside  all  your  own  proper  business,  be  it  the 
pursuit  of  dowagers,  or  the  plucking  of  pigeons,  and  instantly 
repair  to  this  place,  where  I  may  speedily  want  your  assist- 
ance.— May  want  it,  said  I  ?  Why,  most  negligent  of  friends 
and  allies,  I  have  wanted  it  already,  and  that  when  it  might 
have  done  me  yeoman's  service.  Know  that  I  have  had  an 
affair  since  I  came  hither — have  got  hurt  myself,  and  have 
nearly  shot  my  friend ;  and  if  I  had,  I  might  have  been 
hanged  for  it,  for  want  of  Harry  Jekyl  to  bear  witness  in  my 
favour.  I  was  so  far  on  my  road  to  this  place,  when,  not 
choosing,  for  certain  reasons,  to  pass  through  the  old  village, 
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I  struck  by  a  footpath  into  the  woods  which  separate  it  from 
the  new  Spaw,  leaving  my  carriage  and  people  to  go  the 
carriage-way.  I  had  not  walked  half  a  mile  when  I  heard 
the  footsteps  of  some  one  behind,  and,  looking  round,  what 
should  I  behold  but  the  face  in  the  world  which  I  most  cordially 
hate  and  abhor — I  mean  that  which  stands  on  the  shoulders 
of  my  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousin  and  counsellor, 
Saint  Francis.  He  seemed  as  much  confounded  as  I  was  at 
our  unexpected  meeting ;  and  it  was  a  minute  ere  he  found 
breath  to  demand  what  I  did  in  Scotland,  contrary  to  my 
promise,  as  he  was  pleased  to  express  it. — I  retaliated,  and 
charged  him  with  being  here,  in  contradiction  to  his. — He 
justified,  and  said  he  had  only  come  down  upon  the  express 
information  that  I  was  upon  my  road  to  St.  Ronan's. — Now, 
Harry,  how  the  devil  should  he  have  known  this,  hadst  thou 
been  quite  faithful  ?  for  I  am  sure,  to  no  ear  but  thine  own 
did  I  breathe  a  whisper  of  my  purpose. — Next,  with  the  in- 
solent assumption  of  superiority,  which  he  founds  on  what 
he  calls  the  rectitude  of  his  purpose,  he  proposed  we  should 
both  withdraw  from  a  neighbourhood  into  which  we  could 
bring  nothing  but  wretchedness. — I  have  told  you  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  cope  with  the  calm  and  resolute  manner  that 
the  devil  gifts  him  with  on  such  occasions  ;  but  I  was  deter- 
mined he  should  not  carry  the  day  this  time.  I  saw  no 
chance  for  it,  however,  but  to  put  myself  into  a  towering 
passion,  which,  thank  Heaven,  I  can  always  do  on  short 
notice. — I  charged  him  with  having  imposed  formerly  on  my 
youth,  and  made  himself  judge  of  my  rights ;  and  I  accom- 
panied my  defiance  with  the  strongest  terms  of  irony  and 
contempt,  as  well  as  with  demand  of  instant  satisfaction.  I 
had  my  travelling  pistols  with  me  (et  pour  cause)y  and,  to 
my  surprise,  my  gentleman  was  equally  provided. — For  fair 
play's  sake,  I  made  him  take  one  of  my  pistols — right 
Kuchenritters— a  brace  of  balls  in  each,  but  that  circumstance 
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I.  foigpt — I.  would  fain  have  argued,  the.  matter,  a. little  longer; 
bttt  I  thought  at  the  timey  aiwi  think  still,  thiat  the  best,  argu- 
ments which  he  audi  I  can  exchange,  must  come  from,  tlie 
point  of  the  swotrd,  or  the  miiiMle.  of  the .  pistoL — We  fired 
nearly  together^  arwi  I  think  both  droppedh-I.am.sure:!  did^ 
but  recovered  iir  a  minute^  with  a;  damaged  ana/  and  a.  scratch 
on.  the-  temple— it.  waa  the  last  which  sfcanned  me^— so  much 
for  double-loaded'  pistola — ^My  friend  was  invisible,  and  I 
had.  nothing  for  it  but- to  walk  to  -  the  Spawv  bleeding,  all  the 
way  like  a  calfi  and'  tell,  a  raw-headrand-biooidy-baBie.'  story 
about  a  footpad,  which,  but  for  m.y  earldom,,  and  my  gory 
locks,-  no  living  soul  would  have  believed. 

"  Shortly  after,  when  I  had  been  installed  in  a  sick  room, 
I  had  the  mortification  to  learn^  that,  my  own. impatience  had 
brought  all  this  mischief  upoa  me,  at  a  moment,  when  I  had 
every  chance  of  getting,  rid  of  ray  friend  without  trouble,  had 
I  but  let  him  go  on  his  own  errand ;  for  it  seems  he  ha)d  an 
appointment  that  morning;  with  a  booby  Barx^net^who  is  said 
to  be  a  bullet-slitter,  and  would  perhaps  have  rid  me  of  Saint 
Francis  without  any  trouble  or  risk  on  my  part.  Meantime, 
his-  nonrappeamnce  at  this  rendezvsous  has.  placed  Master 
Francis  Tyrrel,.  as  he  chooses  to  call  himself,,  in  the  worst 
odour  possible  with  the  gentry  at.  the  Spuing,  who  have  de- 
nounced him  as  a  coward  and  no/ gentleman.^ — What  to  think 
of  the  business  myselfj  I  know  not ;  and  I.  much  want  your 
assistance  to.  see  what  can  have  become  of  this  fellow,,  who, 
like  a  spectre  of  ill  omen,;  has-  so  often  thwatrted  and  baffled 
my  best  plans.  My  own  confinement  renders  me  inactive, 
though,  my  wound-  is  fast  healingi  Dead,  he  cannot  be.;  for, 
had  he  been  mortally  wounded^i  we  should  have  heard. of  him 
somewhere  or  other- — he  coiuld:  not  have  vaiaished.  fijom  the 
earth,  like  a.  bubble  of  the  elements.  Well  and  sound  he 
cannot- be;  for,  besides- that  I  am  sure  I  saw  him  stf^erand 
drop,  firing  his  pistoli  as  he  fell;,  li  know  him.  well  enough  to 
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swear,  thai,  had  he  not  *been  severely  wounded,  he  would 
have  Jfirst  pedtered ine  with  his  aoouwod ipresenoe  and. assist- 
ance, and  then'<wiaik^  forward  wkh  his  usual  rcooaposure  to 
settle  matters  wit^  Sir  Bingo  Binks.  ^o~n© — ^Saint  lErancris 
is  nofneiof  ithose  Who  lea^  such  jobs  :hadff finished— ^it  is  but 
doiwgtbim  justice  to  say,  he  has  Uhe  •  devils  courage  to  back 
his  'own  delibemte  impertinence.  But  then,  iif  wounded 
severely,  ihe  ^nust  !be  stitt  in  this  neighborurhood,  and  pro- 
bably in  conoedlnoent— ^this  is  what  tl  imust  discover,  and  J 
want  your 'assistance  4n  my  inquiries  among  the  natives. — 
Haste  blither,  Marry,  as  ever  jtou  look  for  good  at  my  :hand. 

'"  A  good  player,  HaFry,  alMiays  studies  to  make  the  best 
of  bad  'cards-^^and  'So  I  have  'endeavoured  ^to  turn  my  wound 
to  some  -account ;  and  it  ^has  given  me  the  opportunity  to 
secure  Monsieur  ^e  Frete  in  m^jr  interests.  You  say  very 
truly,  that  it  'is  df  ^consequence  to  me  'to  know  the  character 
of  this  newactor  on  the  disordered  soene^of  my  adventures. 
— Know,<theii,  Jheis  Ifeat  m^st  incongituous  of , ail  monsters — 
a  Scotch  *Bu(ik — ^how  far  <from  being  :buck  cif  the  season  you 
may  easily  judge.  Every  point  of  national  character  is  op- 
pose^d  Jto  the  '  pretensions  <of  this  ^luckless  lace,  when  they 
attempt  to  taffce  on  themia  personage  whi<f:his  assumed  with 
so  much  Jfacility  by  I  their  brethren  'Of  the  Me  )of  Saints.  They 
are  a  «shrewd  peojile,  ^indeed,  but  'SO  destitute  oi  ^ease,  grace, 
pliability  of  manners,  and  Jinsinuatian  ctf;  address,  that  tihey 
eternailly  seem  to  suffer  actual  'misery  in .  their  attempts  to 
look  gay  and 'careless.  Then  Iftieir  pride  heads 'them  back 
at  one  turn,  ^tlieir  poverty  at  another,  their  pedantry  .at  a 
third,  their  mauvime  %onfe  at  a  fourtfh-;  and  with  'SO  imany 
obstacles  to  mrike  them  bolt  off  the  : course,  it  lis  positively 
impossible  they  should  win  the  plate.  No,  Harry,  it  is  the 
grave  folk  in  Old  England  who  have  to  iear  a  iCakdonian 
invasion  —  they  will  ^nake  no  conquests  in  the  world  of 
fashion.     Exc^lent  barikers  'the  'Scots  may  be,  for  they  arc 
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eternally  calculating  how  to  add  interest  to  principal ; — ^good 
soldiers ;  for  they  are,  if  not  such  heroes  as  they  would  be 
thought,  as  brave,  I  suppose,  as  their  neighbours,  and  much 
more  amenable  to  discipline ; — lawyers  they  are  born ;  indeed 
every  country  gentleman  is  bred  one,  and  their  patient  and 
crafty  disposition  enables  them,  in  other  lines,  to  subnait  to 
hardships  which  other  natives  could  not  bear,  and  avail  them- 
selves of  advantages  which  others  would  let  pass  under  their 
noses  unavailingly.  But  assuredly  Heaven  did  not  form  the 
Caledonian  for  the  gay  world ;  and  his  efforts  at  ease,  grace, 
and  gaiety,  resemble  only  the  clumsy  gambols  of  the  ass 
in  the  fable.  Yet  the  Scot  has  his  sphere  too  (in  his  own 
country  only),  where  the  character  which  he  assumes  is 
allowed  to  pass  current.  This  Mowbray,  now — this  brother- 
in-law  of  mine, — might  do  pretty  well  at  a  Northern  Meeting, 
or  the  Leith  races,  where  he  could  %\y^  five  minutes  to  the 
sport  of  the  day,  and  the  next  half-hour  to  country  politics, 
or  to  farming ;  but  it  is  scarce  necessary  to  tell  you,  Harry, 
that  this  half  fellowship  will  not  pass  on  the  better  side  of 
the  Tweed. 

"Yet,  for  all  I  have  told  you,  this  trout  was  not  easily 
tickled ;  nor  should  I  have  made  much  of  him,  had  he  not, 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  northern  conceit,  entertained  that 
notion  of  my  being  a  good  subject  of  plunder,  which  you 
had  contrived  (blessing  on  your  contriving  brain !)  to  in- 
sinuate into  him  by  means  of  Wolverine.  He  commenced 
this  hopeful  experiment,  and,  as  you  must  have  anticipated, 
caught  a  Tartar  with  a  vengeance.  Of  course,  I  used  my 
victory  only  so  far  as  to  secure  his  interest  in  accomplishing 
my  principal  object;  and  yet,  I  could  see  my  gentleman's 
pride  was  so  much  injured  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation, 
that  not  all  the  advantages  which  the  match  offered  to  his 
damned  family,  were  able  entirely  to  subdue  the  chagrin 
arising  from  his  defeat.     He  did  gulp  it  down,  though,  and 
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we  are  friends  and  allies,  for  the  present  at  least — not  so 
cordially  so,  however,  as  to  induce  me  to  trust  him  with  the 
whole  of  the  strangely  complicated  tale.  The  circumstance 
of  the  will  it  was  necessary  to  communicate,  as  affording  a 
sufficiently  strong  reason  for  urging  my  suit ;  and  this  par- 
tial disclosure  enabled  me  for  the  present  to  dispense  with 
farther  confidence. 

"  You  will  observe,  that  I  stand  by  no  means  secure ;  and 
besides  the  chance  of  my  cousin's  reappearance — z.  certain 
event,  unless  he  is  worse  than  I  dare  hope  for — I  have 
perhaps  to  expect  the  fantastic  repugnance  of  Clara  herself, 
or  some  sulky  freak  on  her  brother's  part. — In  a  word — and 
let  it  be  such  a  one  as  conjurers  raise  the  devil  with — Harry 
Jekyl,  I  want  you. 

"  As  well  knowing  the  nature  of  my  friend,  I  can  assure 
you  that  his  own  interest,  as  well  as  mine,  may  be  advanced 
by  his  coming  hither  on  duty.  Here  is  a  blockhead,  whom 
I  already  mentioned,  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  with  whom  something 
may  be  done  worth  your  while,  though  scarce  worth  mine. 
The  Baronet  is  a  perfect  buzzard,  and  when  I  came  here  he 
was  under  Mowbray's  training.  But  the  awkward  Scot  had 
plucked  half-a-dozen  penfeathers  from,  his  wing  with  so  little 
precaution,  that  the  Baronet  has  become  frightened  and  shy, 
and  is  now  in  the  act  of  rebelling  against  Mowbray,  whom  he 
both  hates  and  fears — the  least  backing  from  a  knowing  hand 
like  you,  and  the  bird  becomes  your  own,  feathers  and  all  — 
Moreover, 

* by  my  life, 

This  Bingo  hath  a  mighty  pretty  wife.' 

A  lovely  woman,  Harry — rather  plump,  and  above  the  middle 
size — quite  your  taste — ^a  Juno  in  beauty,  looking  with  such 
scorn  on  her  husband,  whom  she  despises  and  hates,  and 
seeming  as  if  she  could  look  so  differently  on  any  one  whom 
she  might  like  better,  that,  on  my  faith,  'twere  sin  not  to 
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give  her  occasion.  If  you  piease  to  venture  your  luck,  either 
with  the  knight  or  the  lady,,  you.shail  have  fair  play,  and 
no  interference?— that  is,  provid«d  yoa  appear  upon  this 
summons;  far,  otherwise,  I  may  be  so  placed,  that  the 
affairst  of  die:  knight  and  the  lady  ms^  faU  under  my  own 
immediate  cognisance.  And,  so,  Harry,:  if  you  wisb  to  profit 
by  these  hints,  you  had  best  make  haste,,  as  well  for  your 
own  concecns,  ash  to  assist  me  in  mine. — Yours,  Harry,  as 
you  behave  youxsel^  Ether inotojji," 

Hayiing  finished  this  eloquent,  and  instructive  epistle,  the 
young  Earl  denrnnded  the  attendance,  of  his-  own.  vaJet 
SolmeSi  whom  he  cbaa^ed  t©  put.  it  into  the-  postroffice;  with- 
out delay,  and  with  his  own  hand. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
theatricals: 

— -The  play's  the  thing- 

Namlet, 

The  importantr  day  had  now  avrived,  the:  arramgpment;  £or 
which  had  for  same  timo.  (acGUpLed  aUr  the:  eefmversation  and 
thoughts  of  the  good  company  at.  the  Well*  of.  St.  Ronan's. 
To  give  it,  at  the  same;  thnci,  a  deg^e  of  noweky  and  conse- 
quence, Lady  Penelope  Penfeather  had  long  since  suggested 
to  Mr.  Mowbray,  that  the  more  gifted  and  accomplished 
part  of  the  guests  might  contribute  to  furnish  out  entertain- 
ment fcMT  tbe  rest,,  by  acting  a.  few  scenes^  of  some  popular 
dcamau;.  an.  accompUabment  in  which,  her  sel£<:onGeiL  assiured 
her  that  sd&ej  was  peculiarly  qualified  ta  excel»  Mr.  Mowbray, 
wibo  seemedi  on  thisi  ooeasiiQn  to  haive.  tha:own  the  reins,  en- 
tirely into  her-  ladyship's,  baijidf,  made  no  obj^tion,  to  the 
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plan  which  she  proposed,  excepting  that  the  old-fashioned 
hedges  and  walks  of  the  garden  at  Shaws-Castle  must 
iiecessanly  serve  for  stagia  and  scenery,  as  there  was  no  time 
t&  fit  up  the  old  hall  for  the  exhibition  of  the  proposed 
theatricals.'^  But  upoor  iBtquiry  among  the  company,  this 
plan  was  wrecked  upon  the  ordinary  shelve^  to  wit^  the 
difficulty  of  finding  performers  who  would  consent  to  assume 
the  lower  characters  of  the  draaaa.  For  the  first  parts  there 
were  candidates  more  than  enough;  but  most  of  these 
were  greatly  too  high-spirited  to  play  the  fool,  except 
they  were  permitted  to  top  the  part.  Then  amongst  the 
few  unaivkbitious  underlings,  who  could  be  coaxed  or 
cajoled  to  undertake  subordinate  characters,  there  were 
so  many  bad  memories,  and  short,  memories^  and  treacher- 
ous memories,  that  at  length  the  p^n  was  resigned  in 
despair. 

A  substitute,  proposed  by  Lady  Penelope,  was  next  con- 
sidered. It  was  proposed  to  act  what  the  Italians  call  a 
C(»nedy  of  Character ;  that  is,  not  an  exact  drama,  in  which 
the  actors  deliver  what  is  set  down  for  them  by  the  author ; 
but  onej  in  which  the  plot  having  been  previously  fixed 
upon,  and  a  iew  striking  scenes  adjusted,  the  actors  are 
expected  to  supply  the  dialogue  extempore,  or,  as  Petruchio 
says,  from  their  mother  wit  This  is  an  amusement  which 
afic»rds  much  entertainment  in  Italy,  particularly  in  the  state 
of  Venice^  where  the  characters  of  their  drama  have  been 
long,  since  aU  previously  fixed,,  and  are  handed  down  by 
traditicHi  i  and.  this  species  of  drama,  though  rather  belong- 
ing to  the  mask  thaji  the  theatre,  is  disdiiguished.  by  the 

*  At  Kilniddery,  the  noble  seat  of  Letd  M)eath)  in  «he  county  of  Wick- 
low,  there  is  a  situation  for  private  theatrical  exhibitions  in  the  open  air, 
planted  out  with  the  evei^eens  which  arise  there  in  the  most  luxuriant 
magnificence.  It  has  a  wild  and  romanric  effect,  reminding  one  of  the 
scene  ia  whidi.  Bottoom  veheatsed:  his  pageant,  with  a  green  plot  for  a 
stage,  and  a  hawthorn  brake  for  a  tiring-room. 
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name  of  Com  media  deir  Arte.*  But  the  shamefaced  char- 
acter of  Britons  is  still  more  alien  from  a  species  of  display, 
where  there  is  a  constant  and  extemporaneous  demand  for 
wit,  or  the  sort  of  ready  small-talk  which  supplies  its  place, 
than  from  the  regular  exhibitions  of  the  drama,  where  the 
author,  standing  responsible  for  language  and  sentiment, 
leaves  to  the  personators  of  the  scenes  only  the  trouble  of 
finding  enunciation  and  action. 

But  the  ardent  and  active  spirit  of  Lady  Penelope,  still 
athirst  after  novelty,  though  baffled  in  her  two  first  projects, 
brought  forward  a  third,  in  which  she  was  more  successful. 
This  was  the  proposal  to  combine  a  certain  number,  at  least, 
of  the  guests,  properly  dressed  for  the  occasion,  as  repre- 
senting some  well-known  historical  or  dramatic  characters, 
in  a  group,  having  reference  to  history,  or  to  a  scene  of  the 
drama.  In  this  representation,  which  may  be  called  playing 
a  picture,  action,  even  pantomimical  action,  was  not  ex- 
pected ;  and  all  that  was  required  of  the  performers,  was  to 
throw  themselves  into  such  a  group  as  might  express  a 
marked  and  striking  point  of  an  easily  remembered  scene, 
but  where,  the  actors  are  at  a  pause,  and  without  either 
speech  or  motion.  In  this  species  of  representation  there 
was  no  tax,  either  on  the  invention  or  memory  of  those  who 
might  undertake  parts ;  and,  what  recommended  it  still  far- 
ther to  the  good  company,  there  was  no  marked  difference 
betwixt  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  group,  and  the  less  dis- 
tinguished characters  by  whom  they  were  attended  on  the 
stage;  and  every  one  who  had  confidence  in  a  handsome 
shape  and  a  becoming  dress,  might  hope,  though  standing 
in  not  quite  so  broad  and  favourable  a  light  as  the  principal 

*  See  Mr.  William  Stewart  Rose's  very  interesting  Letters  from  the 
North  of  Italy,  Vol.  I.  Letter  XXX.,  where  this  curious  subject  is  treated 
with  the  information  and  precision  which  distinguish  that  accomplished 
author. 
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personages,  to  draw,  nevertheless,  a  considerable  portion  of 
attention  and  applause.  This  motion,  therefore,  that  the 
company,  or  such  of  them  as  might  choose  to  appear  pro- 
perly dressed  for  the  occasion,  should  form  themselves  into 
one  or  more  groups,  which  might  be  renewed  and  varied  as 
often  as  they  pleased,  was  hailed  and  accepted  as  a  bright 
idea,  which  assigned  to  every  one  a  share  of  the  importance 
attached  to  its  probable  success. 

Mowbray,  on  his  side,  promised  to  contrive  some  arrange- 
ment which  should  separate  the  actors  in  this  mute  drama 
from  the  spectators,  and  enable  the  former  to  vary  the  amuse- 
ment, by  withdrawing  themselves  from  the  scene,  and  again 
appearing  upon  it  under  a  different  and  new  combination. 
This  plan  of  exhibition,  where  fine  clothes  and  affected 
attitudes  supplied  all  draughts  upon  fancy  or  talent,  was 
highly  agreeable  to  most  of  the  ladies  present;  and  even 
Lady  Binks,  whose  discontent  seemed  proof  against  every 
effort  that  could  be  proposed  to  soothe  it,  acquiesced  in  the 
project — with  perfect  indifference  indeed,  but  with  something 
less  of  sullenness  than  usual. 

It  now  only  remained  to  rummage  the  circulating  library, 
for  some  piece  of  sufficient  celebrity  to  command  attention, 
and  which  should  be  at  the  same  time  suited  to  the  execu- 
tion of  their  project.  BelFs  British  Theatre,  Miller's  Modern 
and  Ancient  Drama,  and  about  twenty  odd  volumes  in 
which  stray  tragedies  and  comedies  were  associated,  like 
the  passengers  in  a  mail-coach,  without  the  least  attempt 
at  selection  or  arrangement,  were  all  examined  in  the  course 
of  their  researches.  But  Lady  Penelope  declared  loftily  and 
decidedly  for  Shakspeare,  as  the  author  whose  immortal 
works  were  fresh  in  every  one's  recollection.  Shakspeare 
was  therefore  chosen,  and  from  his  works  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  was  sdected,  as  the  play  which  afforded  the 
greatest  variety  of  characters,  and  most  scope  of  course  for 
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the  intended  representation.  An  active  competitian  pre- 
sently occowed  among  the  greater  part  of  the  cofn|Mmy, 
for  jsuch  copies  of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  or  the 
volume  of  Shakspeare  containing  it,  as  could  be  go*  in  the 
neighbourhood;  for,  notwithstanding  Lady  Penelope's  de- 
claration, that  every  one  who  <30uid  read  had  Shafcspeare's 
plays  by  heart,  it  appeared  that  such  of  his  df»mas  as  have 
not  kept  possession  of  the  stage,  were  very  little  known  at 
St.  Ronan's,  save  among  those  people  who  are  emphatically 
called  readers. 

The  adjustment  of  the  parts  was  the   first   subject    of 
consideration,  so  soon  as  those  ^o  intended  to  assume 
characters  had  refreshed  their  pecollection  on  the  sabject  of 
the  piece.     These«s  was  unanimously  assigned  to  Mowbray, 
the  giver  of  the  entertainment,  and  therefore  justly  entitled 
to  represent  tlie  Duke  of  Athens.      The  costume  of  an 
Amazonian  crest  and  plume,  a  tucked-up  vest,  and  a  tight 
buskin  of  sky-blue  «ilk,  buckled  with  diamonds,  reconciled 
Lady  Binks  to  the  part  of  Hippol)rta.     The  superior  stature 
of  Miss  Mowbray  to  Lady  Penelope,  made  it  necessary  ^at 
the  former  should  perform  the  part  of  Helena,  and  her  lady- 
ship rest  contented  with  the  shrewish  ctmracter  of  Hermia. 
It  was  resolved  to  compliment  the  young  Earl  of  Etherington 
wi^h  the  part  of  Lysander,  which,  however,  his  lordship  de- 
clined, and,  preferring  comedy  to  tragedy,  refused   to  appear 
in  any  other  character  than  that  of  the  magnaa^imous  Bottom ; 
and  he  gave  them  such  a  humorous  specinien  of  his  quality 
in  that  part,  tihat  aU  were  delighted  at  once  with  his  <:on- 
descension  in   assuming,  and  his  skill  in  performing,  the 
presenter  of  Pyramus. 

The  part  of  Egeus  was  voted  to  Captain  MacTurk,  whose 
obstinacy  in  ^lefusing  to  appear  in  any  other  than  the  ftill 
Highland  garb,  had  nearly  disconcerted  the  whole  affair.  At 
length  this  obstacle  was  got  over,  on  the  authority  of  Childe 
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Harold,  w&o  remarks-  the  similarity  betwixt  the  Highland  and 
Grecian  cxastume;*  and  the  carapany,  dispensing  with  the 
difference  off  colotiry  voted  the  Gaptain?a  variegated  kilt, 
of  the  MacTurk  tartara,  to  be  the  kirtle  of  a  Grecian 
mountaineer, — Egeus  to  be  an  Arnout,  and  the  Captain  to 
be  EgELUsu  Chatterly  and  the  painter,  ij^ralkiag  gentlemen  by 
pro&ssiony  agrecsd  to  walk  througti;  the  peurts  ©f  Deiaetriiis 
and  Lysander,  the  two  Athenian  lovers;  ajad  Mr.  Winter- 
bloasDsxi,  loafch  awi'lazy,  after  many  excuses,  was  bribed  by 
Lady  Peneloipe  with  an  antique^  or  supposed  antique  cameo, 
to  play  the  part  of  Philcetratus,.  master  of  the  revels,,  pror 
vided  his  gout  would  permit  him  to  remain  so  long  upon 
the  turf  whick  was  to  be  their  stage., 

Miaslin  trousers,  adoirned  with  spangles,  a  voluminous 
tarban  (rf  silver  gauze,  and  wings  of  the  same, .  together  with 
an  embroidered  slipper,  converted  at  once  Miss  Digges  into 
Oberon,  the  Kmg  of  Shadows,  whose  sovereign  gravity,  haw- 
ever,  was  scanewhat  indifferently  represented  by  the  silly 
gaiety  of  Miss  in  her  teens,  and  the  uncontrolled  delight 
which,  she  felt  in.  her  fine  clothes.  A  younger  sister  repre- 
sentedi  Titania ;  and  two  or  tkree  subordinate  elves  were 
selected,  among  families  attending  the  salutifer{)us  fountain, 
who  were  easily  persuaded  to  let  their  children;  figjtire  in  fine 
clothes  at  so  juvenile  an  age,  though  they  shook  their  head 
at  Miss  Digges  and  her  pantaloons,  and.no  less,  at  the.  liberal 
display  of  Lady  Binks's  right  leg,  with  which  the  Amazonian 
garb  gr-atified  the  public  of  St.  Ronan's. 

Dr.  QuackJisbcn.  wasi  applied  to  to  play  Wall,  by  the  assist- 
ance, of  such  a  wooden  horse,  or   screen,  as   clothes  are 

*  "The  Arnaults  or  Albanese"  (says  Lord  Byron),  "struck  me  by 
their  resemblance  to  the  Highlanders-  of  Scotland,  in  dress,  figure,  and 
manner  of  livingr  Theif  vei'j»  mountains  seem  Caledonian,  but  a  mildier 
climate*  The  kilt,  though  white,  the  spare,  active  form^  their  dialect 
Celtic  in  the  sound,  and  their  hardy  habits,  all  carried  me  back  to 
M'orven." — Noets  to  ike  Second  Chapter  of  ChiicHe  Harolds  Pilgrimage, 
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usually  dried  upon ;  the  old  attorney  stood  for  Lion ;  and 
the  other  characters  of  Bottom's  drama  were  easily  fpund 
among  the  uftnamed  frequenters  of  the  Spring.  Dressed 
rehearsals,  and  so  forth,  went  merrily  on — all  voted  there  was 
a  play  fitted. 

But  even  the  Doctor's  eloquence  could  not  press  Mrs. 
Blower  into  the  scheme,  although  she  was  particularly  wanted 
to  represent  Thisbe. 

"  Truth  is,"  she  replied,  "  I  dinna  greatly  like  stage-plays. 
John  Blower,  honest  man,  as  sailors  are  aye  for  some  spree 
or  another,  wad  take  me  ance  to  see  ane  Mrs.  Siddons — I 
thought  we  should  hae  been  crushed  to  death  before  we  gat 
in — a'  my  things  riven  aff  my  back,  forby  the  four  lily-white 
shillings  that  it  cost  us — ^and  then  in  came  three  frightsome 
carlines  wi'  besoms,  and  they  wad  bewitch  a  sailor's  wife — I 
was  lang  eneugh  there — ^and  out  I  wad  be,  and  out  John 
Blower  gat  me,  but  wi'  nae  sma'  fight  and  fend. — My  Lady 
Penelope  Penfitter,  and  the  great  folk,  may  just  take  it  as 
they  like;  but  in  my  mind.  Dr.  Cacklehen,  it's  a  mere 
blasphemy  for  folk  to  gar  themselves  look  otherwise  than 
their  Maker  made  them ;  and  then  the  changing  the  name 
which  was  given  at  baptism,  is,  I  think,  an  awful  falling 
away  from  our  vows ;  and  though  Thisby,  which  I  take  to 
be  Greek  for  Tibbie,  may  be  a  very  good  name,  yet  Margaret 
was  I  christened,  and  Margaret  will  I  die." 

"  You  mistake  the  matter  entirely,  my  dear  Mrs.  Blower," 
said  the  Doctor;  "there  is  nothing  serious  intended — a 
xa^xQ  placebo — ^just  a  divertisement  to  cheer  the  spirits,  and 
assist  the  effect  of  the  waters — cheerfulness  is  a  great  pro- 
moter of  health." 

"  Dinna  tell  me  o'  health.  Dr.  Kittlepin ! — Can  it  be  for 
the  puir  body  M*Durk's  health  to  major  about  in  the  tartans 
like  a  tobacconist's  sign  in  a  frosty  morning,  wi'  his  poor 
wizened  houghs  as  blue  as  a  blawart  ? — weel  I  wot  he  is  a 
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humbling  spectacle.  Or  can  it  gie  onybody  health  or  plea- 
sure either  to  see  your  ain  sell,  Doctor,  ganging  about  wi' 
a  claise  screen  tied  to  your  back,  covered  wi'  paper,  and 
painted  like  a  stane  and  lime  wa*? — I'll  gang  to  see  nane 
of  their  vanities.  Dr.  Kittlehen ;  and  if  there  is  nae  other 
decent  body  to  take  care  o'  me,  as  I  dinna  like  to  sit  a  haill 
afternoon  by  my  sell,  I'll  e'en  gae  doun  to  Mr.  Sowerbrowst 
the  maltster's — he  is  a  pleasant,  sensible  man,  apd  a  sponsible 
man  in  the  world,  and  his  sister's  a  very  decent  woman." 

"  Confound  Sowerbrowst,"  thought  the  Doctor ;  "  if  I  had 
guessed  he  was  to  come  across  me  thus,  he  should  not  have 
got  the  better  of  his  dyspepsy  so  early. — My  dear  Mrs. 
Blower,"  he  continued,  but  aloud,  "it  is  a  foolish  affair 
enough,  I  must  confess;  but  every  person  of  style  and 
fashion  at  the  Well  has  settled  to  attend  this  exhibition; 
there  has  been  nothing  else  talked  of  for  this  month  through 
the  whole  country,  and  it  will  be  a  year  before  it  is  forgotten. 
And  I  would  have  you  consider  how  ill  it  will  loqk,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Blower,  to  stay  away — nobody  will  believe  you  had 
a  card — no,  not  though  you  were  to  hang  it  round  your  neck 
like  a  label  round  a  vial  of  tincture,  Mrs.  Blower." 

"  If  ye  thought  that^  Doctor  Kickherben,"  said  the  widow, 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  losing  caste,  "I  wad  e'en  gang  to  the 
show,  like  other  folk ;  sinful  and  shameful  if  it  be,  let  them 
that  make  the  sin  bear  the  shame.  But  then  I  will  put  on 
nane  of  their  Popish  disguises — me  that  has  lived  in  North 
Leith,  baith  wife  and  lass,  for  I  shanna  say  how  mony  years, 
and  has  a  character  to  keep  up  baith  with  saint  and  sinner. — 
And  then,  wha's  to  take  care  of  me,  since  you  are  gaun  to 
make  a  lime-and-stane  -wa'  of  yoursell.  Doctor  Kickinben  ?  " 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Blower,  if  such  is  your  determination,  I 
will  not  make  a  wall  of  myself.  Her  ladyship  must  consider 
my  profession — she  must  understand  it  is  my  function  to  look 
after  my  patients,  in  preference  to  all  the  stage-plays  in  this 
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world — and  to  attend  on  a  case  like  yours,  Mrs.  Biower,  it 
IS  ray  duty  to  sacrifice,  were  it  called  for,  the  whole  drama 
from  Shakspeare  to  O'Keefe." 

On  hearing  this  magnanimous  resolution,  the  widow's 
heart  was  greatly  cheered ;  for,  in  fact,  she  might  probably 
have  considered  the  Doctor's  perseverance  in  the  plan,  of 
which  she  had  expressed  such  high  disapprobation,  as  little 
less  than  a  symptom  of  absolute  defection  from  his  allegi- 
ance. By  an  accommodation,  therefore,  which  suited  both 
parties,  it  was  settled  that  the  Doctor  should  attend  his 
loving  widow  to  Shaws-Castle,  without  mask  or  ma-ntle ;  and 
that  the  painted  screen  should  be  transferred  from  Qoaclde- 
ben's  back  to  the  broad  shoulders  of  a  briefless  barrister, 
well  qualified  for  the  part  of  Wall,  since  the  composition 
of  his  skull  might  have  rivalled  in  solidity  the  mortar  and 
stone  of  the  most  approved  builder. 

We  must  not  pause  to  dilate  upon  the  various  labours 
of  body  and  spirit  which  preceded  the  intervening  space, 
betwixt  the  settlement  oi  this  gay  scheme,  and  the  time 
appointed  to  carry  it  into  execution.  We  wi41  not  tittempt 
to  describe  how  the  wealthy,  by  letter  and  by  commissicMiere, 
urged  their  researches  through  the  stores  of  the  Gallery  of 
Fashion  for  specimens  of  Oriental  finery-— how  they  that 
were  scant  of  diamonds  supplied  their  place  with  paste  and 
Bristol  stones — ^how  the  country  dealers  were  driven  out  of 
patience  by  the  demand  for  goods  of  which  they  had  never 
before  heard  the  name — and,  lastly,  how  the  busy  fingers  of 
the  more  economical  damsels  twisted  handkerchiefe  into 
turbanst,  and  converted  petticoats  into  pantaloons,  shaped 
and  sewed,  cut  and  clipped,  and  spoiled  many  a  jdecent 
gown  and  petticoat,  to  produce  something  like  a  Grecian 
habit — ^Who  can  describe  the  wonders  wrought  by  active 
needles  and  scissors,  aided  by  thimbles  and  thread,  upon 
silver  iga^iee,  and  sprigged  -muslin ;  or  who  can  sihow  how, 
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if  the  fair  nymphs  of  the  Spring  did  not  entirely  succeed 
in  attaining  the  desired  resemblance  to  heathen  Greeks, 
they  at  least  contrived  to  get  rid  of  all  similitude  to  sober 
Christians  ? 

Neither  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  various  schemes 
of  conveyance  which  were  resorted  to,  in  order  to  transfer 
the  beau  monde  of  the  Spaw  to  the  scene  of,  revelry  at 
Shaws-Castle.  These  were  as  various  as  the  fortunes  and 
pretensions  of  the  owners ;  from  the  lordly  curricle,  with  its 
outriders,  to  the  humble  taxed  cart,  nay,  imtaxed  cart,  which 
conveyed  the  personages  of  lesser  rank.  For  the  latter, 
indeed,  the  two  post-chaises  at  the  Inn  seemed  converted 
into  hourly  stages,  so  often  did  they  come  and  go  between 
the  Hotel  and  the  Castle — a  glad  day  for  the  postillions,  and 
a  day  of  martyrdom  for  the  poor  post-horses ;  so  seldom  is 
it  that  every  department  of  any  society,  however  constituted, 
can  be  injured  or  benefited  by  the  same  occurrence. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  penury  of  vehicular  conveyance, 
that  applications  were  made  in  a  manner  most  humble,  even 
to  Meg  Dods  herself,  entreating  she  would  permit  her  old 
whiskey  to  pfy  (for  such  might  have  been  the  phrase)  at  St. 
Ronan^s  Well,  for  that  day  only,  and  that  up>on  good  cause 
shown.  But  not  for  sordid  lucre  would  the  undaunted 
s{Mrit  of  Meg  compound  her  feud  with  her  neighbours  of  the 
detested  Well.  "Her  carriage,"  she  briefly  replied,  "was 
engaged  for  her  ain  guest  and.  the  minister,  and  deil  anither 
body's  fit  should  gang  intill't.  Let  every  herring  hing  by 
its  ain  head."  And,  accordingly,  at  the  duly  appointed 
hour,  creaked  forth  the  leathern  convenience,  in  which,  care- 
fully screened  by  the  curtain  from  the  gaze  of  the  fry  of  the 
village,  sat  Nabob  Touchwood,  in  the  costume  of  an  Indian 
merchant,  or  Shroff,  as  they  are  termed.  The  clergyman 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  so  punctual,  had  not  a  set  of 
notes  and  messages  from  his  friend  at  the  Cleikum,  ever 
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following  each  other  as  thick  as  the  papers  which  decorate 
the  tail  of  a  schoolboy's  kite,  kept  him  so  continually  on  the 
alert  from  daybreak  till  noon,  that  Mr.  Touchwood  found 
him  completely  dressed ;  and  the  whiskey  was  only  delayed 
for  about  ten  minutes  before  the  door  of  the  manse,  a  space 
employed  by  Mr.  Cargill  in  searching  for  his  spectacles,  which 
at  last  were  happily  discovered  upon  his  own  nose. 

At  length,  seated  by  the  side  of  his  new  friend,  Mr.  Cargill 
arrived  safe  at  Shaws-Castle,  the  gate  of  which  mansion  was 
surrounded  by  a  screaming  group  of  children,  so  extrava- 
gantly delighted  at  seeing  the  strange  figures  to  whom  each 
successive  carriage  gave  birth,  that  even  the  stem  brow  and 
well-known  voice  of  Johnnie  Tirlsneck,  the  beadle,  though 
stationed  in  the  court  on  express  purpose,  was  not  equal  to 
the  task  of  controlling  them.  These  noisy  intruders,  how- 
ever, who,  it  was  believed,  were  somewhat  favoured  by  Clara 
Mowbray,  were  excluded  from  the  court  which  opened  before 
the  house,  by  a  couple  of  grooms  or  helpers  armed  with 
their  whips,  and  could  only  salute,  with  their  shrill  and 
wondering  hailing,  the  various  personages,  as  they  passed 
down  a  short  avenue  leading  from  the  exterior  gate. 

The  Cleikum  nabob  and  the  minister  were  greeted  with 
shouts  not  the  least  clamorous ;  which  the  former  merited 
by  the  ease  with  which  he  wore  the  white  turban,  and  the 
latter,  by  the  infrequency  of  his  appearance  in  public,  and 
both,  by  the  singular  association  of  a  decent  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  a  dress  more  old-fashioned  than 
could  now  be  produced  in  the  General  Assembly,  walking 
arm-in-arm,  and  seemingly  in  the  most  familiar  terms,  with 
a  Parsee  merchant  They  stopped  a  moment  at  the  gate  of 
the  courtyard  to  admire  the  front  of  the  old  mansion,  which 
had  been  disturbed  with  so  unusual  a  scene  of  gaiety. 

Shaws-Castle,  though  so  named,  presented  no  appearance 
of  defence  ;  and  the  present  edifice  had  never  been  designed 
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for  more  than  the  accommodation  of  a  peaceful  family,  hav- 
ing a  low,  heavy  front,  loaded  with  some  of  that  meretricious 
ornament,  which,  uniting,  or  rather  confounding,  the  Gothic 
and  Grecian  architecture,  was  much  used  during  the  reigns 
of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  his  unfortunate  son.  The 
court  formed  a  small  square,  two  sides  of  which  were  oc- 
cupied by  such  buildings  as  were  required  for  the  family, 
and  the  third  by  the  stables,  the  only  part  to  which  much 
attention  had  been  paid,  the  present  Mr.  Mowbray  having 
put  them  into  excellent  order.  The  fourth  side  of  the 
square  was  shut  up  by  a  screen  wall,  through  which  a  door 
opened  to  the  avenue ;  the  whole  being  a  kind  of  structure 
which  may  be  still  found  on  those  old  Scottish  properties, 
where  a  rage  to  render  their  place  Parkish^  as  was  at  one 
time  the  prevailing  phrase,  has  not  induced  the  owners  to 
pull  down  the  venerable  and  sheltering  appendages  with 
which  their  wiser  fathers  had  screened  their  mansion,  and 
to  lay  the  whole  open  to  the  keen  north-east ;  much  after 
the  fashion  of  a  spinster  of  fifty,  who  chills  herself  to  gratify 
the  public  by  an  exposure  of  her  thin  red  elbows,  and  shri- 
velled neck  and  bosom. 

A  double  door,  thrown  hospitably,  open  on  the  present 
occasion,  admitted  the  company  into  a  dark  and  low  hall, 
where  Mowbray  himself,  wearing  the  under  dress  of  Theseus, 
but  not  having  yet  assumed  his  ducal  cap  and  robes,  stood 
to  receive  his  guests  with  due  courtesy,  and  to  indicate  to 
each  the  road  allotted  to  him.  Those  who  were  to  take  a 
share  in  the  representation  of  the  morning,  were  conducted 
to  an  old  saloon,  destined  for  a  green-room,  and  which  com- 
municated with  a  series  of  apartments  on  the  right,  hastily 
fitted  with  accommodations  for  arranging  and  completing 
their  toilet ;  while  others,  who  took  no  part  in  the  intended 
drama,  were  ushered  to  the  left,  into  a  large,  unfurnished, 
and  long  disused  dining-parlour,  where  a  sashed  door  opened 
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into  the  gardens,  crossed  with  yew  and  holly  hedges,  still 
trimmed  and  clipped  by  the  old  grey-headed  gardener,  upon 
those  principles  which  a  Dutchman  thought  worthy  of  com- 
memorating in  a  didactic  poem  upon  the  Ars  Topiaria, 

A  little  wilderness,  surrounding  a  beautiful  piece  pf  the 
smoothest  turf,  and  itself  bounded  by  such  high  hedges  as 
we  have  described,  had  been  selected  as  the  stage  most 
proper  for  the  exhibition  of  the  intended  dramatic  picture. 
It  afforded  many  facilities ;  for  a  rising  bank  exactly  in  front 
was  accommodated  with  seats  for  the  spectators,  who  had  a 
complete  view  of  the  silvan  theatre,  the  bushes  and  shrubs 
having  been  cleared  away,  and  the  place  supplied  with  a 
temporary  screen,  which,  being  withdrawn  by  the  domestics 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  was  to  serve  for  the  rising  of  the 
curtain.  A  covered  trellis,  which  passed  through  another 
part  of  the  garden,  and  terminated  with  a  private  door  open- 
ing from  the  right  wing  of  the  building,  seemed  as  if  it  had 
been  planted  on  purpose  for  the  proposed  exhibition,  as  it 
served  to  give  the  personages,  of  the  drama  a  convenient 
and  secret  access  from  the  green-room  to  the  place  of  repre- 
sentation. Indeed,  the  dramatis  personae,  at  least  those 
who  adopted  the  management  of  the  matter,  were  induced, 
by  so  much  convenience,  to  extend,  in  some  measure,  their 
original  plan;  and,  instead  of  one  group,  as  had  been  at 
first  proposed,  they  now  found  themselves  able  to  exhibit 
to  the  good  company  a  succession  of  three  or  four,  selected 
and  arranged  from  different  parts  of  the  drama ;  thus  giving 
some  duration,  as  well  as  some  variety,  to  the  entertainment, 
besides  the  advantage  of  separating  and  contrasting  the 
tragic  and  the  comic  scenes. 

After  wandering  about  amongst  the  gardens,  which,  con- 
tained litde  to  interest  any  one,  and  endeavouring  to  recog- 
nise some  characters,  who,  accommodating  themselves  to 
the  humours  of  the  day,    had   ventured  to  appear  in  the 
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various  disguises  of  ballad-singers,  pedlars,  shepherds,  High- 
landers, and  so  forth,  the  company  began  to  draw  together 
towards  the  spot  where  the  seats  prepared  for  them,  and  the 
screen  drawn  in  front  of  the  bosky  stage,  induced  them  to 
assemble,  and  excited  expectation,  especially  as  a.  scroll  in 
front  of  the  esplanade  set  forth,  in  the  words  of  the  play, 
"  This  green  plot  shall  be  our  stage,  this  hawthorn  brake  our 
tiring-house,  and  we  will  do  it  in  action."  A  delay  of  about 
ten  minutes  began  to  excite  some  suppressed  murmurs  of 
impatience  among  the  audience,  when  the  touch  of  Gow's 
fiddle  suddenly  burst  from  a  neighbouring  hedge,  behind 
which  he  had  established  his  little  orchestra.  All  were  of 
course  silent, 

**  As  through  his  dear  strathspeys  he  bore  with  Highland  rage." 

And  when  he  changed  his  strain  to  an  adagio,  and  suffered 
his  music  to  die  away  in  the  plaintive  notes  of  Roslin  Castle, 
the  echoes  of  the  vold  walls  were,  after  a  long  slumber, 
awakened  by  that  enthusiastic  burst  of  applause,  with  which 
the  Scots  usually  received  and  rewarded  their  country^s  gifted 
minstrel. 

"He  is  his  fathers  own  son,"  said  Touchwood  to  the 
clergyman,  for  both  had  gotten  seats  near  about  the  centre 
of  the  place  of  audience.  **  It  is  many  a  long  year  since  I 
listened  to  old  Neil  at  Inver,  and,  to  say  truth,  spent  a  night 
with  him  over  pancakes  and  Athole  brose ;  and  I  never  ex- 
pected to  hear  his  match  again  in  my  lifetime.  But  stop — 
the  curtain  rises." 

The  screen  was  indeed  withdrawn,  and  displayed  Hermia, 
Helena,  and  their  lovers,  in  attitudes  corresponding  to  the 
scene  of  confusion  occasioned  by  the  error  of  Puck. 

Messrs.  Chatterly  and  the  Painter  played  their  parts  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  amateur  actors  in  general;  and  the 
best  that  could  be  said  of  them  was,  that  they  seemed  more 
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than  half  ashamed  of  their  exotic  dresses,  and  of  the  public 
gaze. 

But  against  this  untimely  weakness  Lady  Penelope  was 
guarded,  by  the  strong  shield  of  self-conceit.  She  minced, 
ambled,  and,  notwithstanding  the  slight  appearance  of  her 
person,  and  the  depredations  which  time  had  made  on  a  counte- 
nance that  had  never  been  very  much  distinguished  for  beauty, 
seemed  desirous  to  top  the  part  of  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
Egeus.  The  sullenness  which  was  proper  to  the  character 
of  Hermia,  was  much  augmented  by  the  discovery  that  Miss 
Mowbray  was  so  much  better  dressed  than  herself, — a  discovery 
which  she  had  but  recently  made,  as  that  young  lady  had 
not  attended  on  the  regular  rehearsals  at  the  Well,  but  once, 
and  then  without  her  stage  habit.  Her  ladyship,  however, 
did  not  permit  this  painful  sense  of  inferiority,  where  she  had 
expected  triumph,  so  far  to  prevail  over  her  desire  of  shining, 
as  to  interrupt  materially  the  manner  in  which  she  had  settled 
to  represent  her  portion  of  the  scene.  The  nature  of  the 
exhibition  precluded  much  action,  but  Lady  Penelope  made 
amends  by  such  a  succession  of  grimaces,  as  might  rival,  in 
variety  at  least,  the  singular  display  which  Garrick  used  to 
call  "going  his  rounds."  She  twisted  her  poor  features  into 
looks  of  most  desperate  love  towards  Lysander ;  into  those 
of  wonder  and  offended  pride,  when  she  turned  them  upon 
Demetrius;  and  finally  settled  them  on  Helena,  with  the 
happiest  possible  imitation  of  an  incensed  rival,  who  feels 
the  impossibility  of  relieving  her  swollen  heart  by  tears  alone, 
and  is  just  about  to  have  recourse  to  her  nails. 

No  contrast  could  be  stronger  in  looks,  demeanour,  and 
figure,  than  that  between  Hermia  and  Helena.  In  the 
latter  character,  the  beautiful  form  and  foreign  dress  of  Miss 
Mowbray  attracted  all  eyes.  She  kept  her  place  on  the 
stage,  as  a  sentinel  does  that  which  his  charge  assigns  him ; 
for  she  had  previously  told  her  brother,  that  though  she  con- 
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sented,  at  his  importunity,  to  make  part  of  the  exhibition,  it 
was  as  a  piece  of  the  scene,  not  as  an  actor,  and  accordingly 
a  painted  figure  could  scarce  be  more  immovable.  The 
expression  of  her  countenance  Seemed  to  be  that  of  deep 
sorrow  and  perplexity,  belonging  to  her  part,  over  which 
wandered  at  times  an  air  of  irony  or  ridicule,  as  if  she  were 
secretly  scorning  the  whole  exhibition,  and  even  herself  for 
condescending  to  become  part  of  it.  Above  all,  a  sense  of 
bashfulness  had  cast  upon  her  cheek  a  colour,  which,  though 
sufficiently  slight,  was  more  than  her  countenance  was  used 
to  display ;  and  when  the  spectators  beheld,  in  the  splendour 
and  grace  of  a  rich  Oriental  dress,  her  whom  they  had 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  see  attired  only  in  the  most 
careless  manner,  they  felt  the  additional  charms  of  surprise 
and  contrast;  so  that  the  bursts  of  applause  which  were 
voUied  towards  the  stage,  might  be  said  to  be  addressed  to 
her  alone,  and  to  vie  in  sincerity  with  those  which  have 
been  forced  from  an  audience  by  the  most  accomplished 
performer. 

I  "  Oh,  that  puir  Lady  Penelope  !  "  said  honest  Mrs.  Blower, 
who,  when  her  scruples  against  the  exhibition  were  once  got 
over,  began  to  look  upon  it  with  particular  interest, — "  I  am 
really  sorry  for  her  puir  face,  for  she  gars  it  work  like  the 
sails  of  John  Blower's  vesshel  in  a  stiff  breeze. — Oh,  Doctor 
Cacklehen,  dinna  ye  think  she  wad  need,  if  it  were  possible, 
to  rin  ower  her  face  wi'  a  gusing  iron,  ji^st  to  take  the 
wrunkles  out  o't?" 

"  Hush,  hush !  my  good  dear  Mrs.  Blower,"  said  the 
Doctor;  "Lady  Penelope  is  a  woman  of  quality,  and  my 
patient,  and  such  people  always  act  charmingly — you  must 
understand  there  is  no  hissing  at  a  private  theatre — Hem  ! " 

"  Ye  may  say  what  ye  like,  Doctor,  but  there  is  nae  fule 
like  an  auld  fule — To  be  sure,  if  she  was  as  young  and 
beautiful  as  Miss  Mowbray^hegh  me,  and  I  didna  use  to 
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think  her  sae  bonny  neither — but  dress— dress  makes 
an  unco  difference — That  shawl  o*  hers — I  daur  say  the 
like  o*t  was  ne'er  seen  in  braid  Scotland — ^It  will  be  real 
Indian,  I'se  warrant" 

"  Real  Indian !  "  said  Mr,  Touchwood,  in  an  accent  of 
disdain,  which  rather  disturbed  Mi's.  Blower's  equanimity, — 
"  why,  what  do  you  suppose  it  should  be,  madam  ?  " 

"  I  dinna  ken,  sir,"  said  she,  edging  somewhat  nearer  the 
Doctor,  not  being  altogether  pleased,  as  she  afterwards 
allowed,  with  the  outlandish  appearance  and  sharp  tone  of 
the  traveller;  then  pulling  her  own  drapery  round  her 
shoulders,  she  added  courageously,  "  There  are  braw  shawls 
made  at  Paisley,  that  ye  will  scarce  ken  frae  foreign." 

"  Not  know  Paisley  shawls  from  Indian,  madam  ?  "  said 
Touchwood ;  ''  why,  a  blind  man  could  tell  by  the  slightest 
touch  of  his  little  finger.  Yon  shawl,  now,  is  the  hand- 
somest I  have  seen  in  Britain — ^and  at  this  distance  I  can 
tell  it  to  be  a  real  TosieJ'  \ 

"  Cozie  may  she  weel  be  that  wears  it,"  said  Mrs.  Blower. , 
"  I  declare,  now  I  look  on't  again,  it's  a  perfect  beauty." 

"It  is  called  Tozie,  ma'am,  not  cozie,"  continued  tht 
traveller i  "the  Shroffs  at  Surat  told  me  in  1801,  that  i^ 
is  made  out  of  the  inner  coat  of  a  goat." 

"Of  a  sheep,  sir,  I  am  thinking  ye  mean,  for  goats  ha 
nae  woo'." 

"  Not  much  of  it,  indeed,  madam ;  but  you  are  to  unde 
stand  they  use  only  the  inmost  coat;    and  then  their  dya 
— that  Tozie  now  will  keep  its  colour  while  there  is  a 
of  it  left — ^men  bequeath  them  in  legacies  to  their  grand 
children." 

"  And  a  very  bonny  colour  it  is,"  said  the  dame ;  "  son 
thing  like  a  mouse's  back,  only  a  thought  redder — I  wondej 
what  they  ca'  that  colour." 

"  The  colour  is  much  admired,  madam,"  said  Touchwo 
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yho  was  now  Cffi  a  favourite  topic;  "tiae  Mussviimans  say- 
he  colour  is  betwixt  that  of  an  elephant  and  the  breast  of 
h^foHghtay 

"  In  troth,  I  iaoa  as  wi$e  as  I  was/'  said  Mr$.  Blower. 

"  The  faughla^  jnadam,  so  called  by  the  Moors  (for  the 
Hindhus  call  it  hollah\  is  a  sort  of  pigeon,  held  sacred 
imong  the  Moslem  of  India,  because  they  think  it  dyed 
its  bri^st  in  the  Wood  of  AIL — But  I  see  they  are  closing 
the  6cen^.—Mr.  Cargill,  ar^  you  composing  your  sermon,  my 
good  friend,  or  what  can  you  be  thinking  of?  " 

Mn  CargiU  had,  during  the  whole  sceae,  remained  with 
his  eyes  fixed,  in  intent  and  aiaxiou^  although  almost  un- 
conscious ga2«,  wpoa  Clam  Mowbray ;  and  when  the  voice 
of  his  companion  startled  him  out  of  his  reverie,  be  ex- 
claimed, "Mos^t  lovely — ^most  unhappy — yes — I  must  and 
will  see  her!" 

•  "See  her?"  replied  Touchwood,  too  much  accustomed  to 
his  friend's  singularities  to  look  for  much  reason  or  con- 
^nection  in  anything  he  said  or  did ;  **  Why,  you  shall  see 
ber  and  talk  to  her  too,  if  that  will  give  you  pleasure.- — They 
«iy  now,"  he  continued,  lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper, 
"that  this  Mowbray  is  ruined.  I  see  nothing  like  it,  sinc^ 
he  can  dress  out  his  sister  like  a  Begum.  Did  you  ever  see 
such  a*splendid  shawl  ?  " 

"Dearly  purchased  splendour,"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  with  a 
i^deep  sigh ;  "  I  wish  that  the  price  be  yet  fully  paid  ! " 

"  Very  likely  not,"  said  the  traveller ;  "  very  likely  it's  gone 
ito  tb©  book ;  and  for  the  price,  I  have  known  a  thousand 
g^rupees  given  for  &uch  a  shawl  in  the  country, — But  hush, 

hush,  we  are  to  have  another  tune  from  Nathaniel — ^feith, 
iand  they  are  withdirawing  the  screen— Well,  they  have  some 
vi  meifcy— .they  do  not  let  us  wait  long  between  the  acts  of 

their  follies  at  least-^-I  love  a  quick  and  rattling  fire  in 
ti' these  vanities — F(^ly  walkir^  a  funeral  pace,  and  clinking, 
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her  bells  to  the  time  of  a  passing  knell,  makes  sad  work 
indeed." 

A  strain  of  music,  beginning  slowly,  and  terminating  in  a 
light  and  wild  allegro,  introduced  on  the  stage  those  delightful 
creatures  of  the  richest  imagination  that  ever  teemed  with 
wonders,  the  Oberon  and  Titania  of  Shakspeare.  The 
pigmy  majesty  of  the  captain  of  the  fairy  band  had  no  unapt 
representative  in  Miss  Digges,  whose  modesty  was  not  so 
great  an  intruder  as  to  prevent  her  desire  to  present  him  in 
all  his  dignity,  and  she  moved,  conscious  of  the  graceful  turn 
of  a  pretty  ankle,  which,  encircled  with  a  string  of  pearls,  and 
clothed  in  flesh-coloured  silk,  of  the  most  cob-web  texture, 
rose  above  the  crimson  sandal.  Her  jewelled  tiara,  too,  gave 
dignity  to  the  frown  with  which  the  offended  King  of  Shadows 
greeted  his  consort,  as  each  entered  upon  the  scene  at  the 
head  of  their  several  attendants. 

The  restlessness  of  the  children  had  been  duly  considered ; 
and,  therefore,  their  part  of  the  exhibition  had  been  con- 
trived to  represent  dumb  show,  rather  than  a  stationary  pic- 
ture. The  little  Queen  of  Elves  was  not  inferior  in  action 
to  her  moody  lord,  and  repaid,  with  a  look  of  female  impa- 
tience and  scorn,  the  haughty  air  which  seemed  to  express 
his  sullen  greeting, 

•*  III  met  by  moonlight,  proud  Titania." 

The  other  children  were,  as  usual,  some  clever  and  forward, 
some  loutish  and  awkward  enough;  but  the  gambols  of 
childhood  are  sure  to  receive  applause,  paid,  perhaps,  with  a 
mixture  of  pity  and  envy,  by  those  in  advanced  life;  and 
besides,  there  were  in  the  company  several  fond  papas  and 
mammas,  whose  clamorous  approbation,  though  given  appa- 
rently to  the  whole  performers,  was  especially  dedicated  in 
their  hearts  to  their  own  little  Jackies  and  Marias, — for 
Mary^  though  the  prettiest  and  most  classical  of  Scottish 
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names,  is  now  unknown  in  the  land.  The  elves,  therefore, 
played  their  frolics,  danced  a  measure,  and  vanished  with 
good  approbation. 

The  anti-mask,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  Bottom,  and  his 
company  of  actors,  next  appeared  on  the  stage,  and  a  thunder 
of  applause  received  the  young  Earl,  who  had,  with  infinite 
taste  and  dexterity,  transformed  himself  into  the  similitude  of 
an  Athenian  clown ;  observing  the  Grecian  costume,  yet  so 
judiciously  discriminated  from  the  dress  of  the  higher  char- 
acters, as  at  once  to  fix  the  character  of  a  thick-skinned 
mechanic  on  the  wearer.  Touchwood,  in  particular,  w^as  loud 
in  his  approbation,  from  which  the  correctness  of  the  costume 
must  be  inferred ;  for  that  honest  gentleman,  like  many  other 
critics,  was  indeed  not  very  much  distinguished  for  good 
taste,  but  had  a  capital  memory  for  petty  matters  of  fact; 
and,  while  the  most  impressive  look  or  gesture  of  an  actor 
might  have  failed  to  interest  him,  would  have  censured  most 
severely  the  fashion  of  a  sleeve,  or  the  colour  of  a  shoe-tie. 

But  the  Earl  of  Etherington's  merits  were  not  confined  to 
his  external  appearance ;  for,  had  his  better  fortunes  failed 
him,  his  deserts,  like  those  of  Hamlet,  might  have  got  him  a 
fellowship  in  a  cry  of  players.  He  presented,  though  in  dumb 
show,  the  pragmatic  conceit  of  Bottom,  to  the  infinite  amuse- 
ment of  all  present,  especially  of  those  who  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  original ;  and  when  he  was  "  translated  "  by 
Puck,  he  bore  the  ass's  head,  his  newly-acquired  dignity,  with 
an  appearance  of  conscious  greatness,  which  nrkde  the  meta- 
morphosis, though  in  itself  sufficiently  farcical,  irresistibly 
comic.  He  afterwards  displayed  the  same  humour  in  his 
frolics  with  the  fairies,  and  the  intercourse  which  he  held  with 
Messrs.  Cobweb,  Mustard-seed,  Pease-blossom,  and  the  rest 
of  Titania's  cavaliers,  who  lost  all  command  of  their  coun- 
tenances at  the  gravity  with  which  he  invited  them  to  afford 
him  the  luxury  of  scratching  his  hairy  snout.     Mowbray  had 
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also  found  a  fitting  representative  for  Puck  in  a  queer-look- 
ing, small-eyed  boy  of  the  Auhoun  of  St.  Ronan%  with  large 
ears  projecting  from  his  head  like  turrets  from  a  Gothic 
building.  This  exotic  animal  persontiied  tioe  merry  and 
mocking  spirit  of  Hobgoblin  with  considerable  power,  so 
that  the  group  bore  some  resemblance  to  tiie  well-known  and 
exquisite  delineation  dL  Puck  by  Sir  Joshua,  in  the  select 
collection  of  the  Bard  of  Memory.  It  was,  however,  the  ruin 
of  the  St.  Ronan's  Robin  Goodfellow,  who  did  no  good 
afterwards, — "gaid  an  ill  gate,"  as  Meg  Dods  said,  and 
**  took  on  "  with  .a  party  of  strolling  players* 

The  entertainment  closed  with  a  grand  parade  of  all  the 
characters  that  had  appeared,  during  which  Mowbray  con- 
cluded that  the  yoong  lord  himself,  unremarked,  might  have 
time  enough  to  examine  the  outward  form,  at  least,  of  his 
sister  Clara,  whom,  m  the  pride  of  his  heart,  he  could  not 
help  considerir^  superior  in  beauty,  dressed  as  she  now  was, 
with  every  advantage  of  art,  even  to  the  brilliant  Amazon, 
I^ady  Binks.  It  is  true,  Mowbray  was  not  a  man  to  give 
preference  to  the  intellectual  expression  of  poor  Clara's 
features  over  the  sultana-Kke  beauty  of  the  haughty  dame, 
which  promised  to  an  admirer  all  the  vicisatudes  that  can 
be  expressed  by  a  coontenance  lovely  in  every  change,  and 
changing  as  often  as  an  atderiit  and  impetuous  disposition, 
imused  to  constraint,  and-  despising  admonition,  should 
please  to  dictate.  Yet,  to  do  him  justice,  though  his  pre- 
ference was  perhaps  dictated  more  by  fraternal  partiality 
than  by  purity  of  taste,  he  certainly,,  on  the  present  occasion, 
felt  the  full  extent  of  Clam's  superiority;  and  there  was  a 
proud  smile  on  his  lip,  as,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  divertise- 
ment,  he  asked  the  Earl  how  he  had  been  pleasedv  The 
rest  of  the  performers  had  separated,  and  the  yomng  lord 
remained  on  the  stage,  employed  in  disembarrassing  himself 
of  his  awkward  vizor,  when  Mowbray  put  this  question,  to 
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which,  though  general  in  terms,  he  naturally  gave  a  par- 
ticular meaning, 

"I  could  wear  my  ass's  head  for  eyer,"  he  said,  '^on  condition 
my  eyes  were  to  be  so  ddightfully  employed  as  they  have  been 
during  the  last  scene. — Mowbray,  your  sister  is  an  angel  i " 

"  Have  a  care  that  that  head-piece  of  yours  has  not  per- 
verted your  taste,  my  lord,"  said  Mowbray.  "  But  why  did 
you  wear  that  disguise  on  your  last  appearance  ?  You  should, 
i  think,  have  been  uncovered." 

^^  I  am  ashamed  to  answer  you,"  said  the  Earl ;  '^  but  truth 
is,  first  impressions  are  of  consequence,  and  I  thought  X 
might  do  as  wisdy  not  to  appear  before  your  sister,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  character  of  Bully  Bottom." 

"  Then  you  change  your  dress,  my  lord,  for  dinner,  if  we 
call  oux  luncheon  by  that  name  ?  "  said  Mowbray. 

"I  am  going  to  my  room  this  instant  for  that  jvery 
purpose,"  replied  the  EarL 

"  And  I,"  said  Mowbray,  **  must  step  in  front,  and  disraisd 
the  audience ;  for  I  see  they  are  sitting  gaping  there,  waiting 
for  another  scene." 

They  parted  upon  this ;  and  Mowbray,  as  Duke  Theseus, 
stepped  before  the  screen,  and  announcing  the  conclusion 
of  the  dramatic  pictures  which  they  had  had  the  honour 
to  present  before  the  worshipful  company,  thanked  the 
spectators  for  the  very  favourable  reception  which  they  had 
afforded ;  and  intimated  to  them,  that  if  they  could  amuse 
themselves  by  strolling  for  an  hour  among  the  gardens,  a 
bell  would  summon  to  the  house  at  the  expiry  of  that  time, 
when  some  refreshments  would  wait  their  acceptance.  This 
annunciation  was  received  with  the  applause  due  to  the 
Amphitryon  ou  ran  dine ;  and  the  guests,  arising  from  before 
the  temporary  theatre,  dispersed  through  the  gaidens,  which 
were  of  some  extent,  to  seek  for  or  create  amusement  to 
themselves.      The  music  gceatly  aided  them  in  this  last 
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purpose,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  a  dozen  of  couples  and 
upwards,  were  "  tripping  it  on  the  light  fantastic  toe  "  (I  love 
a  phrase  that  is  not  hackneyed),  to  the  tune  of  Monymusk. 

Others  strolled  through  the  grounds,  meeting  some  quaint 
disguise  at  the  end  of  every  verdant  alley,  and  communicating 
to  others  the  surprise  and  amusement  which  they  themselves 
were  receiving.  The  scene,  from  the  variety  of  dresses,  the 
freedom  which  it  gave  to  the  display  of  humour  amongst 
such  as  possessed  any,  and  the  general  disposition  to  give 
and  receive  pleasure,  rendered  the  little  masquerade  more 
entertaining  than  others  of  the  kind  for  which  more  ample 
and  magnificent  preparations  have  been  made.  There  was 
also  a  singular  and  pleasing  contrast  between  the  fantastic 
figures  who  wandered  through  the  gardens,  and  the  quiet 
scene  itself,  to  which  the  old  dipt  hedges,  the  formal  dis- 
tribution of  the  ground,  and  the  antiquated  appearance  of  one 
or  two  fountains  and  artificial  cascades,  in  which  the  naiads 
had  been  for  the  nonce  compelled  to  resume  their  ancient 
frolics,  gave  an  appearance  of  unusual  simplicity  and  seclusion, 
and  which  seemed  rather  to  belong  to  the  last  than  to  the 
present  generation. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

PERPLEXITIES. 

For  revels,  dances,  masks,  and  merry  hours, 
Fore- run  fair  Love,  strewing  his  \yay  with  flowers. 

Love's  Labour^ 5  Lost, 
Worthies,  away — the  scene  begins  to  cloud. 

Ibidem, 

Mr.  Touchwood  and  his  inseparable  friend,  Mr.  Cargill, 
wandered  on  amidst  the  gay  groups  we  ha^ve  described,  the 
former  censuring  with  great   scorn  the  frequent  attempts 
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which  he  observed  towards  an  imitation  of  the  costume 
of  the  East,  and  appealing  with  self-complacence  to  his 
own  superior  representation,  as  he  greeted,  in  Moorish  and 
in  Persic,  the  several  turban'd  figures  who  passed  his  way ; 
while  the  clergyman,  whose  mind  seemed  to  labour  with 
some  weighty  and  important  project,  looked  in  every  direc- 
tion for  the  fair  representative  of  Helena,  but  in  vain.  At 
length  he. caught  a  glimpse  of  the  memorable  shawl,  which 
had  drawn  forth  so  learned  a  discussion  from  his  com- 
panion ;  and,  starting  from  Touchwood^s  side  with  a  degree 
of  anxious  alertness  totally  foreign  to  his  usual  habits,  he  en- 
deavoured to  join  the  person  by  whom  it  was  worn. 

"  By  the  I^ord,"  said  his  companion,  "  the  Doctor  is  beside 
himself ! — the  parson  is  mad  ! — the  divine  is  out  of  his  senses> 
that  is  clear ;  and  how  the  devil  can  he,  who  scarce  can  find 
his  road  from  the  Cleikum  to  his  own  manse,  venture  himself 
unprotected  into  such  a  scene  of  confusion  ? — ^he  might  as 
well  pretend  to  cross  the  Atlantic  without  a  pilot — I  must 
push  off  in  chase  of  him,  lest  worse  come  of  it." 

But  the  traveller  was  prevented  from  executing  his  friendly 
purpose  by  a  sort  of  crowd  which  came  rushing  down  the 
alley,  the  centre  of  which  was  occupied  by  Captain  MacTurk^ 
in  the  very  act  of  bullying  two  pseudo  Highlanders,  for 
having  presumed  to  lay  aside  their  breeches  before  they  had 
acquired  the  Gaelic  language.  The  sounds  of  contempt  and 
insult  with  which  the  genuine  Celt  was  overwhelming  the 
unfortunate  impostors,  were  not,  indeed,  intelligible  other- 
wise than  from  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  speaker;  but 
these  intimated  so  much  displeasure,  that  the  plaided  forms 
whose  unadvised  choice  of  a  disguise  had  provoked  it — two 
raw  lads  from  a  certain  great  manufacturing  town — heartily 
repented  their  temerity,  and  were  in  the  act  of  seeking  for 
the  speediest  exit  from  the  gardens;  rather  choosing  to 
resign  their  share  of  the  dinner,  than  to  abide  the  further 
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consequences  that  might  follow  from  the  displeasure  of  this 
Highland  Termagant. 

Touchwood  had  scarcely  extricated  bimsrff  from  this  im- 
pediment, and  again  commenced  his  researcbes  after  the 
clergyman,  when  his  course  was  OKce  more  interrupted  by 
a  sort  of  pressgang,  headed  by  Sir  Bingo  Bink^  who,  in 
order  to  play  his  character  of  a  drunken  boatswain  to  the 
life,  seemed  certainly  drank  enough,  howerer  little  of  a 
seaman.  His  cheer  sounded  mare  like  a  view-hollo  than 
a  hail,  when,  with  a  volley  of  such  oaths  as  would  have 
blown  a  whole  fleet  of  the  Bethel  Union  out  of  the  water, 
he  ordered  Touchwood  "to  come  under  his  lee^  and  be 
d — d ;  for,  smash  his  old  timbers,  he  must  go  to  sea  again, 
for  as  weatherbeaten  a  hulk  as  he  was." 

Touchwood  answered  instantly,  "To  sea  with  all  my 
heart,  but  not  with  a  land-lubber  for  commander.  Hark 
ye,  brother,' do  you  know  how  much  of  a  horse's  furniture 
belongs  to  a  ship  ?  ^ 

"Come,  none  of  your  quizzing,  my  old  buck,"  said  Sir 
Bingo — "AVhat  the  devil  has  a  ship  to  do  with  horse's 
furniture  ? — Do  you  think  we  belong  to  the  horse-marines  ! — 
ha !  ha  !     I  think  you're  matched,  brother." 

"Why,  you  son  of  a  fresh-water  gudgeon,"  readied  the 
traveller,  "  that  never  in  your  life  sailed  farther  than  the  Isle 
of  Dogs,  do  you  pretend  to  play  a  sailor,  and  not  know  the 
bridle  of  the  bowline,  and  the  saddle  of  the  boHsprit,  and 
the  bit  for  the  cable,  and  the  girth  to  hoist  the  rigging,  and 
the  whip  to  serve  for  small  tackle  ? — Thare  is  a  trick  for  you 
to  find  out  an  Abram-man,  and  save  sixpence  when  he  begs 
of  you  as  a  disbanded  seaman. — Get  along  with  you  I  or  the 
constable  shall  be  chained  with  the  whole  pressgang  to  man 
the  workhouse." 

A  general  laugh  arose  at  the  detection  of  the  swaggering 
boatswain ;  and  all  that  the  Baronet  had  for  it  was  to  sneak 
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off,  saying,  "  D — n  the  old  quiz,  who  the  devil  thought  to 
have  heard  so  much  s-lang  froin  an  old  muslin  nightcap  1 " 

Touchwood  being  now  an  object  of  soiae  attention,  was 
followed  by  two  or  three  stra^lers,  whom  he  endeavoured  to 
rid  himself  of  the  best  way  he  could^  testifying  an  impa- 
tience a  little  inconsistent  with  the  decorum  of  his  Oriental 
demeanour,  but  which  arose  from  his  desire  to  rejoin  his 
companion,  and  some  apprehension  of  inconvenience  which 
he  feared  Cargill  might  sustain  during  his  absence.  For, 
being  in  fact  as  good-iiatured  a  voAn  as  any  in  the  world, 
Mr.  Touchwood  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  th«  most 
conce^ited,  and  was  very  apt  to  suppose,  that  his  presence, 
advice,  and  assistance^  were  of  the  most  indispensable  con- 
sequence to  those  with  whom  he  lived  j  and  that  not  cmly 
on  great  emeirgencies,  but  even  in  the  most  ordinary  occur- 
rences of  life. 

Meantime^  Mr.  Cargill,  whom  he  sought  in  vaiw;,  was,  on 
his  part,  anxiously  keeping  in  sight  of  the  beaudful  Indian 
shawl,  which  served  as  a  flag  to  announce  to  him  the  vessel 
which  he  hejd  in  chase.  At  length  he  appixjached  so  cJose 
as  to  sa,y,  in  an  anxious  whisper^  "  Miss  Mowbray — Miss 
Mowbray — I  must  speak  with  you.** 

"And  what  would  you  have  with  Miss  Mowbray?"  said 
the  fair  wearer  of  the  beautiful  shawl,  but  without  turning 
round  her  head. 

"  I  have  a  secret — an  iaaaportant  secret,  of  which  to  make 
you  aware ;  but  it  is  not  for  this  place. — Do  not  turn  from 
me ! — Your  happiness  in  this,  and  perhaps  in  the  nfext  life, 
depends  on  your  listeniaig  to  me." 

The  lady  led  the  way,  as  if  to  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  with  her  more  privately,  to  one  of  those 
old-fashioned  and  dje©pty*embowered  "recesses,  which  are 
commonly  found  in  .such  gardens  as  that  of  Shaws-Castle ; 
an4,  with  her  shawl  wrapped  around  her  head>  so  'as  in  some 
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degree  to  conceal  her  features,  she  stood  before  Mr.  Cargill 
in  the  doubtful  light  and  shadow  of  a  huge  platanus  tree, 
which  formed  the  canopy  of  the  arbour,  and  seemed  to  await 
the  communication  he  had  promised. 

"  Report  says,"  said  the  clergyman,  speaking  in  an  eager 
and  hurried  manner,  yet  with  a  low  voice,  and  like  one 
desirous  of  being  heard  by  her  whom  he  addressed,  and 
by  no  one  else, — "  Report  says  that  you  are  about  to  be 
married." 

"  And  is  report  kind  enough  to  say  to  whom  ?  "  answered 
the  lady,  with  a  tone  of  indifference  which  seemed  to  astound 
her  interrogator. 

"Young  lady,"  he  answered,  with  a  solemn  voice,  "had 
this  levity  been  sworn  to  me,  I  could  never  have  believed 
it !  Have  you  forgot  the  circumstances  in  which  you  stand  ? 
— Have  you  forgotten  that  my  promise  of  secrecy,  sinful 
perhaps  even  in  that  degree,  was  but  a  conditional  promise  ? 
— or  did  you  think  that  a  being  so  sequestered  as  I  am  was 
already  dead  to  the  world,  even, while  he  was  walking  upon 
its  surface? — Know,  young  lady,  that  I  am  indeed  dead  to 
the  pleasures  and  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  but  I  am 
even  therefore  the  more  alive  to  its  duties.^ 

"  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  unless  you  are  pleased  to  be  more 
explicit,  it  is  impossible  for  me  either  to  answer  or  under- 
stand you,"  said  the  lady;  "you  speak  too  seriously  for  a 
masquerade  pleasantry,  and  yet  not  clearly  enough  to  make 
your  earnest  comprehensible." 

"  Is  this  sullenness,  Miss  Mowbray  ?  "  said  the  clergyman, 
with  increased  animation ;  "  Is  it  levity  ? — Or  is  it  alienation 
of  mind  ? — Even  after  a  fever  of  the  brain,  we  retain  a  re- 
collection of  the  causes  of  our  illness. — Come,  you  must  and 
do  understand  me,  when  I  say  that  I  will  not  consent  to  your 
committing  a  great  crime  to  attain  temporal  wealth  and  rank, 
no,  not  to  make  you  an  empress.     My  path  is  a  clear  one ; 
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and  should  I  hear  a  whisper  breathed  of  your  alliance  with 
this  Earl,  or  whatever  he  may  be,  rely  upon  it,  that  I  will 
withdraw  the  veil,  and  make  your  brother,  your  bridegroom, 
and  the  whole  world,  acquainted  with  the  situation  in  which 
you  stand,  and  the  impossibility  of  your  forming  the  alliance 
which  you  propose  to  yourself,  I  am  compelled  to  say,  against 
the  laws  of  God  and  man." 

"But,  sir — sir,"  answered  the  lady,  rather  eagerly  than 
anxiously,  "you  have  not  yet  told  me  what  business  you 
have  with  my  marriage,  or  what  arguments  you  can  bring 
against  it." 

"  Madam,"  replied  Mr.  Cargill,  "  in  your  present  state  of 
mind,  and  in  Such  a  scene  as  this,  I  cannot  enter  upon  a 
topic  for  which  the  season  is  unfit,  and  you,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  are  totally  unprepared.  *It  is  enough  that  you  know  the 
grounds  on  which  you  stand.  At  a  fitter  opportunity,  I  willj 
as  it  is  my  duty,  lay  before  you  the  enormity  of  what  you  are 
said  to  have  meditated,  with  the  freedom  which  becomes 
one,  who,  however  humble,  is  appointed  to  explain  to  his 
fellow-creatures  the  laws  of  his  Maker.  In  the  meantime,  I 
am  not  afraid  that  you  will  take  any  hasty  step,  after  such  a 
warning  as  this." 

So  saying,  he  turned  from  the  lady  with  that  dignity 
which  a  conscious  discharge  of  duty  confers,  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  with  a  sense  of  deep  pain,  inflicted  by  the  careless 
levity  of  her  whom  he  addressed.  She  did  not  any  longer 
attempt  to  detain  him,  but  made  her  escape  from  the  arbour 
by  one  alley,  as  she  heard  voices  which  seemed  to  approach 
it  from  another.  The  clergyman,  who  took  the  opposite 
direction,  met  in  full  encounter  a  whispering  and  tittering 
pair,  who  seemed,  at  his  sudden  appearance,  to  check  their 
tone  of  familiarity,  and  assume  an  appearance  of  greater 
distance  towards  each  other.  The  lady  was  no  other  than 
the    fair    Queen   of   the    Amazons,   who   seemed   to   have 
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adopted  the  recent  partiality  of  Titania  towards  Bully 
Bottom,  being  in  conference  such  and  so  close  as  we  have 
described,  with  the  late  representative  of  the  Athenian 
weaver,  whose  recent  visit  to  his  chamber  had  metamor- 
phosed into  the  more  gallant  disguise  of  an  ancient  Spanish 
cavalier.  He  now  appeared  with  cloak  and  drooping  plume, 
sword,  poniard,  and  guitar,  richly  dressed  at  all  points,  as 
for  a  serenade  beneath  his  mistress's  window;  a  silk  mask 
at  the  breast  of  his  embroidered  doublet  hung  ready  to  be 
assumed  in  case  of  intrusion,  as  an  appropriate  part  of  the 
national  dress. 

It  sometimes  happened  to  Mr.  Cargill,  as  we  believe  it 
may  chance  to  other  men  much  subject  to  absence  of  mind, 
that,  contrary  to  their  wont,  and  much  after  the  manner  of 
a  sunbeam  suddenly  piercing  a  deep  mist,  and  illuminating 
one  particular  object  in  the  landscape,  some  sudden  re- 
collection rushes  upon  them,  and  seems  to  compel  them  to 
act  under  it,  as  under  the  influence  of  complete  certainty 
and  conviction.  Mr.  Cargill  had  no  sooner  set  eyes  on  the 
Spanish  cavalier,  in  whom  he  neither  knew  the  Earl  of 
Etherington,  nor  recognised  Bully  Bottom,  than  with  hasty 
emotion  he  seized  on  his  reluctant  hand,  and  exclaimed, 
with  a  mixture  of  eagerness  and  solemnity,  "  I  rejoice 
to  see  you ! — Heaven  has  sent  you  here  in  its  own  good 
time." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Lord  Etherington,  very  coldly; 
"  I  believe  you  have  the  joy  of  the  meeting  entirely  on  your 
side,  as  I  cannot  remember  having  seen  you  before." 

"  Is  not  your  name  Bulmer  ?  "  said  the  clergyman.  **  I — 
I  know — I  am  sometimes  apt  to  make  mistakes — But  I  am 
sure  your  name  is  Bulmer  ?  " 

"Not  that  ever  I  or  my  godfathers  heard  of — my  name 
was  Bottom  half  an  hour  ago — perhaps  that  makes  the  con- 
fusion," answered    the    Earl,   with    very  cold    and   distant 
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politeness ; — "  Permit  me  to   pass,  sir,   that  I  may  attend 
the  lady." 

"  Quite  unnecessary,"  answered  Lady  Binks ;  "  I  leave 
you  to  adjust  your  mutual  recollections  with  your  new  old 
friend,  my  lord— he  seems  to  have  something  to  say."  So 
saying,  the  lady  walked  on,  hot  perhaps  sorry  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  apparent  indiiference  for  his  lordship's  society^ 
in  the  presence  of  one  who  had  surprised  them  in  what 
might  seem  a  moment  of  exuberant  intimacy. 

"You  detain  me,  sir^"  said  the  Earl  of  Etherington  to/ 
Mr.  Cargill,  who>  bewildered  and  uncertain,  still  kept  himself 
placed  so  directly  before  the  young  nobleman,  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  pass,  without  absolutely  pushing  him 
to  one  side.  "I  must  really  attend  the  lady,"  he  added, 
making  another  effort  to  walk  on. 

"Young  man,"  said  Mr,  Cargill,  "you  cannot  disguise 
yourself  from  me.  I  am  sure— my  mind  assures  me,  that 
you  are  that  very  Bulmer  whom  Heaven  hath  sent  here  to 
prevent  crime." 

"And  you,"  said  Lord  Etherington,  "whom  my  mind 
assures  me  I  never  saw  in  my  life,  are  sent  hither  by  the 
devil,  I  think,  to  create  confusion." 

"  I  beg  pardon,  sir^"  said  the  clergyman,  staggered  by  the 
calm  and  pertinacious  denial  of  the  Earl — "I  beg  pardon  if 
I  am  in  a  mistake— thai  is,  if  I  am  really  in  a  mistake— but 
I  am  not— I  am  sure  I  aiaa  not  I— That  look— that  smile — I 
am  NOT  mistaken.  You  €tre  Valentine  Bulmer— the  very 
Valentine  Bulmer  whom  I— but  I  will  not  make  your  private 
affeirs  any  part  Of  this  exposition— enough,  you  are  Valentine 
Bulmer." 

"  Valentiaae  ?— Valentine  ?  "  answered  Lord  Etherington 
impatiently—"!  am  neither  Valentine  nor  Orson — I  wish 
you  good^morning,  ar." 

"  Stay,  sir,  stay,  I  charge  you,"  said  the  clergyman  \  "  if 
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you  are  unwilling  to  be  known  yourself,  it  may  be  because 
you  have  forgotten  who  I  am — Let  me  name  myself  as  the 
Reverend  Josiah  Cargill,  minister  of  St.  Ronan's." 

"  If  you  bear  a  character  so  venerable,  sir,'*  replied  the 
young  nobleman, — "in  which,  however,  I  am  not  in  the 
least  interested, — I  think  when  you  make  your  morning 
draught  a  little  too  potent,  it  might  be  as  well  for 'you  to  stay 
at  home  and  sleep  it  off,  before  coming  into  company." 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  young  gentleman,"  said  Mr. 
Cargill,  "  lay  aside  this  untimely  and  unseemly  jesting  !  and 
tell  me  if  you  be  not — ^as  I  cannot  but  still  believe  you  to  be 
— that  same  youth,  who,  seven  years  since,  left  in  my  deposit 
a  solemn  secret,  which,  if  I  should  unfold  to  the  wrong 
person,  woe  would  be  my  own  heart,  and  evil  the  conse- 
quences which  might  ensue  ! " 

"  You  are  very  pressing  with  me,  sir,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  and, 
in  exchange,  I  will  be  equally  frank  with  you. — I  am  not  the 
man  whom  you  mistake  me  for,  and  you  may  go  seek  him 
where  you  will — It  will  be  still  more  lucky  for  you  if  you 
chance  to  find  your  own  wits  in  the  course  of  your  researches  ; 
for  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  I  think  they  are  gone  somewhat 
astray."  So  saying,  with  a  gesture  expressive  of  a  determined 
purpose  to  pass  on,  Mr.  Cargill  had  no  alternative  but  to 
make  way,  and  suffer  him  to  proceed. 

The  worthy  clergyman  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  ground, 
and,  with  his  usual  habit  of  thinking  aloud,  exclaimed  to 
himself,  "My  fancy  has  played  me  many  a  bewildering 
trick,  but  this  is  the  most  extraordinary  of  them  all ! — What 
can  this  young  man  think  of  me?  It  must  have  been  my 
conversation  with  that  unhappy  young  lady  that  has  made 
such  an  impression  upon  me  as  to  deceive  my  very  eye- 
sight, and  causes  me  to  connect  with  her  history  the  face 
of  the  next  person  that  I  met — What  must  the  stranger 
think  of  me?" 
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"Why,  what  every  one  thinks  of  thee  that  knows  thee, 
prophet,"  said  the  friendly  voice  of  Touchwood,  accompany- 
ing his  speech  Vrith  an  awakening  slap  on  the  clergyman's 
shoulder ;  "  and  that  is,  that  thou  art  an  unfortunate  philo- 
sopher of  Laputa,  who  has  lost  his  flapper  in  the  throng. — 
Come  along — having  me  once  more  by  your  side,  you  need 
fear  nothing.  Why,  now  I  look  at  you  closer,  you  look  as 
if  you  had  seen  a  basilisk — not  that  there  is  any  such  thing, 
otherwise  I  must  have  seen  it  myself,  in  the  course  of  my 
travels — but  you  seem  pale  and  frightened — What  the  devil 
is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  answered  the  clergyman,  "  except  that  I  have 
even  this  very  moment  made  an  egregious  fool  of  myself." 

"Pooh,  pooh,  that  is  nothing  to  sigh  over,  prophet — 
Every  man  does  so  at  least  twice  in  the  four-and-twenty 
hours,"  said  Touchwood. 

"  But  I  had  nearly  betrayed  to  a  stranger,  a  secret  deeply 
concerning  the  honour  of  an  ancient  family." 

"  That  was  wrong.  Doctor,"  said  Touchwood ;  "  take  care 
of  that  in  future;  and,  indeed,  I  would  advise  you  not  to 
speak  even  to  your  beadle,  Johnie  Tirlsneck,  until  you  have 
assured  yourself,  by  at  least  three  pertinent  questions  and 
answers,  that  you  have  the  said  Johnie  corporeally  and  sub- 
stantially in  presence  before  you,  and  that  your  fancy  has 
not  invested  some  stranger  with  honest  Johnie's  singed 
periwig  and  threadbare  brown  Joseph — Come  along — come 
along." 

So  saying,  he  hurried  forward  the  perplexed  clergyman, 
who  in  vain  made  all  the  excuses  he  could  think  of  in  order 
to  effect  his  escape  from  the  scene  of  gaiety,  in  which  he 
was  so  unexpectedly  involved.  He  pleaded  headache ;  and 
his  friend  assured  him  that  a  mouthful  of  food,  and  a  glass 
of  wine,  would  mend  it.  He  stated  he  had  business ;  and 
Touchwood  replied  that  he  could  have  none  but  composing 
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his  next  sermon,  and  reminded  htm  that  it  was  two  days  till 
Sunday.  At  length,  Mr.  CargiK  confessed  that  he  had  some 
reluctance  again  to  see  the  stranger,  on  whom  he  had  en- 
deavoured with  such  pertinacity  to  fix  an  acquaintance, 
which  he  was  now  well  assured  existed  only  in  his  own 
imagination.  The  traveileir  treated  his  scruples  with  scorn, 
and  said,  that  guests  meeting  in  this  general  manner,  had 
no  more  to  do  with  each  other  than  if  they  were  assembled 
in  a  caravansary. 

"  So  that  you  need  not  say  a  word  to  him  in  the  way  of 
apology  or  otherwise — or,  what  will  be  still  better,  I,  who 
have  seen  so  much  of  the  world,  will  make  the  pretty  speech 
for  you."  As  they  spoke,  he  dragged  the  divine  towards  the" 
house,  where  they  were  now  summoned  by  the  appointed 
signal,  and  where  the  company  were  assembling  in  the 
old  saloon  already  noticed,  previous  to  passing  into  the 
dining-room,  where  the  refreshments  were  prepared.  "  Now, 
Doctor,"  continued  the  busy  friend  of  Mr.  Cargill,  "let  us 
see  which  of  all  these  people  has  been  the  subject  of  your 
blunder.  Is  it  yon  animal  of  a  Highlandman? — or  the 
impertinent  brute  that  wants  to  be  thought  a  boatswain  ? — 
or  which  of  them  all  is  it  ? — Ay,  here  they  come,  two  and 
two,  Newgate  fashion — the  young  Loid  of  the  Manor  with 
old  Lady  Penelope — does  he  set  up  for  Ulysses,  I  wrnider  ? 
— The  Earl  of  Etherington  with  Lady  Bingo — methinks  it 
should  have  been  with  Miss  Mowbray.'^ 

"  The  Earl  of  what,  did  you  say  ? "  quoth  the  clergyman 
anxiously.  "How  is  it  you  titled  that  young  man  in  the 
Spanish  dress?" 

"  Oho  !  ^  said  the  traveller  ;  **  what,  I  have  discovered  the 
goblin  that  has  scared  you  !— Come  along— come  along— I 
will  make  you  acquainted  with  him.*  So  saying,  he  dragged 
him  towards  Lord  Etherir^ton  ;  and  before  the  divine  c?ould 
make  his  negative  intelligible,  the  ceremony  of  introduction 
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had  taken  place,  *'  My  Lord  Etiierington>  allow  me  to  pre- 
$ent  Mr.  Cargill,  minister  of  this  parish— a  learned  gentleaaan, 
whose  head  is  often  in  the  Holy  Land,  when  his  person  seems 
present  among  his  friends.  He  suffers  extreaijjely,  my  lord, 
under  the  sense  of  aaaistaking  your  lordship  for  the  Lord 
knows  who;  but  when  you  are  acquainted  with  him,  you 
will  find  that  he  can  make  a  hundred  stranger  oikistakes  than 
that,  so  we  hope  that  your  lotdshjqp  will  take  no  prejudice 
or  olfence.*' 

^^  There  can  be  no  offence  taken  where  no  offeaace  is  in- 
tended," said  Lord  Etherington,  with  mi^  urbanity.  "  It 
is  I  who  ought  to  beg  thie.  rererend  gentleman's  pardon,  foi 
hurrying  from  him  without  allowing  him  to  make  a  comj^ete 
eckircissement  I  beg  his  pardon  fc>r  an  abruptness  which 
the  place  and  the:  time— ioB  i  was  immediately  engaged  in 
a  lady's  service-^rendered  unavoidabW 

Mn  Cargill  gazed  on  tiie  young  noWeman  as  he  pro- 
nounced  these  words^  with  the  ea^  indifference  of  one  who 
apologises  to  an  inferior  in  order  to  maintain  his  own  char- 
acter for  politeness,  but  with  perfect  indifference  whether  his 
excuses  are  or  are  not  heiLd)  satfefectory.  And  as  the  clergy- 
man gazed,  the  belief  which  had  so  strooagly  eKmg  to  him 
that  the  Earl  of  Etheringtoa  and  yarmg  Valentine  Eulraer 
were  thesanie  individual  peison,  mcltrodi  away  Hke  £rost-work 
before  the  mocning  sun,,  and  that  so  completely^  that  he  mar- 
velled at  himself  for  having  ever  entertained  it.  Some  strong 
re^mblance  ofl  features  there  musdi  have  been,  to  have  led  him 
irftd  such,  a  delusion.;  bwt  the  persoia,.the  toflie,  themanher 
of  expression^  wente  absolutely  diffeueryt ;  and  hi&  attention 
being  now-  especially'  diiveeted  towaotds  these.  psuttisculaiiS,  Mi. 
CargUI  was  unclined  tO)  think  the  two  personages  almost 
totally  dissimtkv. 

The  clec^ymaAtt  haid  now  otnly;  to  madoe  hi&  apology^  and 
fall  back  from  the  head  of  the.  table  \£^  some  lower  seat,. 
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which  his  modesty  would  have  preferred,  when  he  was 
suddenly  seized  upon  by  the  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather, 
who,  detaining  him  in  the  most  eloquent  and  persuasive 
manner  possible,  insisted  that  they  should  be  introduced 
to  each  other  by  Mr.  Mowbray,  and  that  Mr.  Cargill  should 
sit  beside  her  at  table.  —  She  had  heard  so  much  of  his 
learning  —  so  much  of  his  excellent  character  —  desired  so 
much  to  make  his  acquaintance,  that  she  could  not  think 
of  losing  an  opportunity,  which  Mr.  CargilFs  learned  seclu- 
sion rendered  so  very  rare — in  a  word,  catching  the  Black 
Lion  was  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  her  ladyship,  having 
trapped  her  prey,  soon  sat  triumphant  with  him  by  her 
side. 

A  second  separation  was  thus  effected  betwixt  Touchwood 
and  his  friend  ;  for  the  former,  not  being  included  in  the  in- 
vitation, or,  indeed,  at  all  noticed  by  Lady  Penelope,  was 
obliged  to  find  room  at  a  lower  part  of  the  table,  where  he 
excited  much  surprise  by  the  dexterity  with  which  he  de- 
spatched boiled  rice  with  chop-sticks. 

Mr.  Cargill  being  thus  exposed,  without  a  consort,  to  the 
fire  of  Lady  Penelope,  speedily  found  it  so  brisk  and  inces- 
sant, as  to  drive  his  complaisance,  little  tried  as  it  had  been 
for  many  years  by  small  talk,  almost  to  extremity.  She 
began  by  begging  him  to  draw  his  chair  close,  for  an  in- 
stinctive terror  of  fine  ladies  had  made  him  keep  his  dis- 
tance. At  the  same  time,  she  hoped  "  he  was  not  afraid  of 
her  as  an  Episcopalian;  her  father  had  belonged  to  that 
communion ;  for,"  she  added,  with  what  was  intended  for  an 
arch  smile,  "  we  were  somewhat  naughty  in  the  forty-five,  as 
you  may  have  heard  ;  but  all  that  was  over,  and  she  was  sure 
Mr.  Cargill  was  too  liberal  to  entertain  any  dislike  or  shyness 
on  that  score. — She  could  assure  him  she  was  far  from  dis- 
liking the  Presbyterian  form — indeed  she  had  often  wished  to 
hear  it,  where  she  was  sure  to  be  both  delighted  and  edified" 
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(here  a  gracious  smile)  "  in  the  church  of  St.  Ronan's — and 
hoped  to  do  so  whenever  Mr.  Mowbray  had  got  a  stove, 
which  he  had  ordered  from  Edinburgh,  on  purpose  to  air 
his  pew  for  her  accommodation." 

All  this,  which  was  spoken  with  wreathed  smiles  and  nods, 
and  so  much  civility  as  to  remind  the  clergyman  of  a  cup  of 
tea  over-sweetened  to  conceal  its  want  of  strength  and  flavour, 
required  and  received  no  further  answer  than  an  accommo- 
dating look  and  acquiescent  bow. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Cargill,"  continued  the  inexhaustible  Lady 
Penelope,  "your  profession  has  so  many  demands  on  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  understanding — is  so  much  connected 
with  the  kindnesses  and  charities  of  our  nature — with  our 
best  and  purest  feelings,  Mr.  Cargill !  You  know  what 
Goldsmith  says : — 

*  to  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 

He  watch'd,  and  wept,  and  felt,  and  pray'd  for  all.' 

And  then  Dryden  has  such  a  picture  of  a  parish  priest,  so 
inimitable,  one  would  think,  did  we  not  hear  now  and  then 
of  some  living  mortal  presuming  to  emulate  its  features  "  (here 
another  insinuating  nod  and  expressive  smile). 

"  *  Refined  himself  to  soul  to  curb  the  sense, 
And  almost  made  a  sin  of  abstinence. 
Yet  had  his  aspect  nothing  of  severe. 
But  such  a  face  as  promised  him  sincere  ; 
Nothing  reserved  or  sullen  was  to  see, 
But  sweet  regard  and  pleasing  sanctity.'" 

While  her  ladyship  declaimed,  the  clergyman's  wandering 
eye  confessed  his  absent  mind;  his  thoughts  travelling, 
perhaps,  to  accomplish  a  truce  betwixt  Saladin  and  Conrade 
of  Mountserrat,  unless  they  chanced  to  be  occupied  with 
some  occurrences  of  that  very  day,  so  that  the  lady  was 
obliged  to  recall  her  indocile  auditor  with  the  leading  ques- 
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tion,  "You  are  well  acquainted  with.  J)ry^nt  of  course, 
Mr.  CaigUl?" 

"  I  have  not  the  honour,  RiadftOib"  said  Mr.  Cargjll,  ^tart* 
ing  from  his  reverie,  and  but  half  und«Wtftjadii^  th^  question 
he  replied  to. 

^Sir  r*  said  the  lady,  in  awrpwe^ 

**  Madam  I— my  lady  I ''  aiMwered  Mr,  CftrgUlt  i»  ecabar- 
Faesment 

"  I  asked  you  if  you  admired  Dryd«»i  h-but  you  iaan>^d 
men  are  so  absent'-^perhapg  you  thought  I  said  Leyden." 

♦*  A  lamp  too  early  quenched,  madam,'*  sai4  Mr.  Cargill  \ 
« I  knew  him  well*' 

**  And  so  did  I,^'  eagerly  j?^Ued  the  lady  of  the  ijarujean 
buskin  j  '^  he  spoke  teD  lang^^e^-^how  mortifying  to  poor 
me,  Mr.  Cargill,  who  could  only  boast  of  five  1— but  I  h^ve 
studied  a  little  since  that  time — I  must  have  you  to  help  me 
in  my  studies,  Mr»  Cargill— It  will  be  charitably — but  per- 
haps you  are  afraid  of  a  ifemale  pupil  ?  " 

A  thri}l,  arising  from  former  recollections,  passed  through 
poor  Cargilfs  mind,  with  as  much  acuteness  as  the^  pa^s  of 
a  rapier  might  have  done  through  his  body )  and  we  cannot 
help  remarking,  that  a  forward  prater  in  sodesty,  like  a  bwy 
bustler  in  a  crowd,  besides  all  other  general  points  of  annoy- 
ance, is  eternally  rubbing  upon  $ome  tender  point,  and 
galling  men's  feelings,  without  knowing  or  regwding  it 

"  You  must  assist  me,  besides,  in  my  little  charities,  Mr. 
Cargill,  now  that  you  and  I  are  become  so  well  acquainted. — 
There  is  that  Anne  Heggie — I  sent  her  a  trifle  yesterday, 
but  I  am  told—I  should  not  mention  it,  but  only  on/?  would 
not  have  the  little  they  have  to  bestow  lavished  oo  an  icft- 
proper  object--I  am  told  «he  is  not  quite  proper--^n  uj^ 
wedded  mother,  in  short,  Mr,  CargiU-^nd  it  would  b^ 
especially  unbecoming  in  me  to  encourage  profligacy," 

"I  believe,  madam,'^  said  the  clergyman  gravely,   "th^ 
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poor  woman's  distress  may  justify  your  ladyship's  bounty, 
even  if  her  conduct  has  been  faulty." 

"Oh,  I  am  tx)  prode»  neither,  I  assiare  yoii^  Mr.  Car- 
gill,"  aaiswered  the  Lady  Penelope.  "  I  never  withdraw  my 
countenance  from  any  ens  but  oci  the  most  irrefragable 
groundx.  I  couid  tell  you  of  an  mtitaate  friend  of  my  own, 
whom  I  iiave  suppoirted  against  the  whc^e  clamour  -of  the 
people  at  ttie  Weli^  because  I  beiieve,  from  the  bottom  of 
my  soul,  she  is  only  t^oughtless-Hiotfaing  m  the  world  but 
thoughtless— O  Mr.  CargiU,  how  can  you  look  across  the 
table  so  intelligently ?«- who  would  have  thought  it  of  you? 
—Oh  fie>  to  make  such  personal  applications  1 " 

J'  Upon  my  word,  madam,  \  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend——" 

"Oh  fie,  fie^  Mr.  Cargill,"  throwing  in  as  much  censure 
and  surprise  as  a  confidential  whisper  can  convey — -"you 
looked  at  my  Lady  Binks— I  know  what  you  think,  but  you 
are  quite  wrong,  I  assure  you ;  you  are  entirely  wrong. ^-I 
wish  she  would  not  flirt  quite  so  much  with  that  young  Lord 
Etherington  though,  Mr.  Caigill-^her  situation  is  particular. 
---Indeed,  I  bdieve  she  wears  out  his  patience ;  for  see,  he  is 
leaving  the  room  before  we  sit  down— how  singular  l-^And 
then,  do  you  not  think  it  very  odd,  too,  that  Miss  Mowbray 
has  not  come  down  to  us  ?  " 

"Miss  Mowbray  I— what  Of  Miss  Mowbray— is  she  not 
heiie  ?  "  said  Mr,  Cargill,  starting,  and  with  an  expression  of 
interest  which  he  had  not  yet  bestowed  on  any  erf  her  lady* 
ship's  liberal  oommunicationsv 

"  Ay,  poor  Miss  Mowbray,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  lowering 
her  voice,  and  shaking  her  head ;  *'  she  has  not  appeared — 
her  brother  went  upstairs  a  few  minutes  sin<3e,  I  believe, 
to  bring  her  down,  and  so  we  are  all  left  here  to  look  at 
each  other*— How  very  awkward! — ^Bat  you  know  Clara. 
Mowbray." 
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"  I,  madam  ? "  said  Mr.  Cargill,  who  was  now  sufficiently 
attentive ;  "  I  really — I  know  Miss  Mowbray — that  is,  I  knew 
her  some  years  since — but  your  ladyship  knows  she  has  been 
long  in  bad  health — uncertain  health  at  least,  and  I  have 
seen  nothing  of  the  young  lady  for  a  very  long  time." 

"  I  know  it,  my  dear  Mr.  Cargill — I  know  it,"  continued 
the  Lady  Penelope,  in  the  same  tone  of  deep  sympathy,  "  I 
know  it;  and  most  unhappy  surely  have  been  the  circum- 
stances that  have  separated  her  from  your  advice  and  friendly 
counsel. — All  this  I  am  aware  of — and  to  say  truth,  it  has 
been  chiefly  on  poor  Clara's  account  that  I  have  been  giving 
you  the  trouble  of  fixing  an  acquaintance  upon  you. — You 
and  I  together,  Mr.  Cargill,  might  do  wonders  to  cure  her 
unhappy  state  of  mind — I  am  sure  we  might — that  is,  if 
you  could  bring  your  mind  to  repose  absolute  confidence 
in  me." 

"  Has  Miss  Mowbray  desired  your  ladyship  to  converse  with 
me  upon  any  subject  which  interests  her  ? "  said  the  clergy- 
man, with  more  cautious  shrewdness  than  Lady  Penelope 
had  suspected  him  of  possessing.  "I  will  in  that  case  be 
happy  to  hear  the  nature  of  her  communication ;  and  what- 
ever my  poor  services  can  perform,  your  ladyship  may  com- 
mand them." 

"I — I — I  cannot  just  assert,"  said  her  ladyship  with 
hesitation,  "  that  I  have  Miss  Mowbray's  direct  instructions 
to  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Cargill,  upon  the  present  subject.  But 
my  affection  for  the  dear  girl  is  so  very  great — and  then, 
you  know,  the  inconveniences  which  may  arise  -from  this 
match." 

"  From  which  match.  Lady  Penelope  ?  "  said  Mr.  Cargill. 

"  Nay,  now,  Mr.  Cargill,  you  really  carry  the  privilege  of 
Scotland  too  far — I  have  not  put  a  single  question  to  you, 
but  what  you  have  answered  by  another — let  us  converse  in- 
telligibly for  five  minutes,  if  you  can  but  condescend  so  far." 
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"  For  any  length  of  time  which  your  ladyship  may  please 
to  command,"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  "  provided  the  subject  regard 
your  ladyship's  own  affairs  or  mine,— could  I  suppose  these 
last  for  a  moment  likely  to  interest  you." 

"  Out  upon  you,"  said  the  lady,  laughing  affectedly ;  "  you 
should  really  have  been  a  Catholic  priest  instead  of  a  Presby- 
terian. What  an  invaluable  father  confessor  have  the  fair 
sex  lost  in  you,  Mr.  Cargill,  and  how  dexterously  you  would 
have  evaded  any  cross-examinations  which  might  have  com- 
mitted your  penitents  ! " 

"  Your  ladyship's  raillery  is  far  too  severe  for  me  to  with- 
stand or  reply  to,"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  bowing  with  more  ease 
than  her  ladyship  expected ;  and,  retiring  gently  backward, 
he  extricated  himself  from  a  conversation  which  he  began  to 
find  somewhat  embarrassing. 

At  that  moment  a  murmur  of  surprise  took  place  in 
the  apartment,  which  was  just  entered  by  Miss  Mowbray, 
leaning  on  her  brother's  arm.  The  cause  of  this  murmur 
will  be  best  understood,  by  narrating  what  had  passed 
betwixt  the  brother  and  sister 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

EXPOSTULATION. 

Seek  not  the  feast  in  these  irreverent  robes ; 
Go  to  my  chamber— put  on  clothes  of  mine. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

It  was  with  a  mixture  of  anxiety,  vexation,  and  resentment, 
that  Mowbray,  just  when  he  had  handed  Lady  Penelope  into 
the  apartment  where  the  tables  were  covered,  observed  that 
his  sister  was  absent,  and  that  Lady  Binks  was  hanging  on 
the  arm  of  Lord  Etherington,  to  whose  rank  it  would  properly 
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have  fallen  to  escort  the  lady  of  the  house.  An  anxious  and 
hasty  glance  cast  through  the  room,  ascertairied  thsM:  she  was 
absent,  nor  could  the  ladies  present  give  any  account  of  her 
after  she  had  quitted  the  gardens,  except  that  Lady  Penelc^e 
had  spoken  a  few  words  with  her  in  her  own  apartment,  im- 
mediately after  the  scenic  entertainment  was  concluded. 

Thither  Mowbray  hurried,  complaining  aloud  of  his  sister's 
laziness  in  dressing,  but  internally  hoping  that  the  delay  was 
occasioned  by  nothing  of  a  more  important  character. 

He  hastened  upstairs,  entered  her  sitting-room  without 
ceremony,  and  knocking  at  the  door  of  her  dressing-room, 
b^ged  her  to  make  hasta 

^*  Here  is  the  whole  company  impatient,"  he  said,  assuming 
a  tone  of  pleasantry ;  "  and  Sir  Bingo  Binks  exclaiming  for 
your  presence,  that  he  may  be  let  loose  on  the  cold  meat." 

"  Paddock  calls,"  said  Clara  from  within ;  "  anon  — 
anon !  *' 

"Nay,  it  is  no  jest,  Clara,"  continued  her  brother;  "for 
Lady  Penelope  is  miauling  like  a  starved  cat  I " 

"I  come — I  come,  graymalkin,"  answered  Clara,  in  the 
same  vein  as  before,  and  entered  the  parlour  as  she  spoke, 
her  finery  entirely  thrown  aside,  and  dressed  in  the  riding- 
habit  which  was  her  usual  and  favourite  attire. 

Her  brother  was  both  surprised  and  offended.  "  On  my 
soul,"  he  said,  "  Clara,  this  is  behaving  very  ill.  I  indulge 
you  in  every  freak  upon  ordinary  occasions,  but  you  might 
surely  on  this  day,  of  all  others,  have  condescended  to  appear 
something  like  my  sister,  and  a  gentlewoman  receiving  com- 
pany in  her  own  house." 

"Why,  dearest  John,"  said  Clara,  "so  that  the  guests  have 
enough  to  eat  and  drink,  I  cannot  conceive  why  I  should 
concern  myself  about  their  finery,  or  they  trouble  themselves 
about  my  plain  clothes.** 

"  Come,  come,  Clara,  this  will  not  do,"  answered  Mow- 
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bray ;  "  you  must  positmdy  go  back  into  your  dressing-room, 
and  huddle  your  things  on  as  fast  as  you  can*  You  cannot 
go  down  to  the  company  dressed  as  you  are." 

"  I  certainly  can,  and  I  certainly  will,  John — I  have 
made  a  fool  of  myself  once  this  morning  to  oblige  you, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  I  am  determined  to  appear  in 
my  own  dress ;  ^that  is,  in  one  which  $hoWs  I  neither 
belong  to  the  world,  nor  wish  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
its  fashions.'' 

"  By  my  soul,  Clara,  I  will  make  you  repent  this ! "  said 
Mowbray,  with  more  violence  than  he  usually  exhibited 
where  his  sister  was  concomedi 

"  You  cannot,  dear  John,"  she  coolly  replied,  "  Urlless  by 
beating  me;  and  that  I  think  you  would  repent  of  your- 
self." 

"  I  do  not  know  but  what  it  were  the  best  way  of  manag- 
ing you,"  said  Mowbray,  muttering  between  his  teeth  \  but, 
commanding  his  violence,  he  only  said  aloud,  "  I  am  sure, 
from  long  ejcpericnccj  Clara,  that  your  obstinacy  will  at  the 
long  run  beat  my  anger.  Do  let  us  compound  the  point  for 
once— keep  your  old  habit,  since  you  are  so  fond  »of  making 
a  sight  of  yourself,  and  only  throw  the  shawl  round  your 
shoulders  —  it  has  been  exceeditigly  admired,  and  ^ery 
woman  in  the  house  longs  to  see  it  closer  — they  can 
hardly  beliere  it  genuine." 

"Do  be  a  man,  Mowbray,"  answered  his  sister;  "naeddle 
with  your  horse-sheets,  and  leave  shawls  alone." 

"  Do  you  be  a  womany  Clara,  and  thiink  a  little  on  them, 
when  custom  and  decency  render  it  necessary. ---^Nay,  is  it 
possible  t— Will  you  not  stir—not  oblige  rae  in  sach  a  VnSat 
as  this?" 

"  I  would  indeed  if  I  could,"  said  CTara ;  '*  but  siimce  y^a 
must  know  the  truth— *djo  not  be  angry — I  have  not  the  shawl. 
I  have  given  it  away— given  it  up^  perhaps  I  shonid  say. 
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to  the  rightful  owner. — She  has  promised  me  something  or 
other  in  exchange  for  it,  however.  I  have  given  it  to  Lady 
Penelope." 

"Yes,"  answered  Mowbray,  "some  of  the  work  of  her 
own  fair  hands,  I  suppose,  or  a  couple  of  her  ladyship's 
drawings,  made  up  into  fire  screens. — On  my  word — on  my 
soul,  this  is  too  bad ! — It  is  using  me  too  ill,  Clara — far  too 
ill.  If  the  thing  had  been  of  no  value,  my  giving  it  to  you 
should  have  fixed  some  upon  it. — Good-even  to  you;  we 
will  do  as  well  as  we  can  without  you." 

"  Nay,  but,  my  dear  John — stay  but  a  moment,"  said 
Clara,  taking  his  arm  as  he  sullenly  turned  towards  the 
door;  "there  are  but  two  of  us  on  the  earth — do  not  let 
us  quarrel  about  a  trumpery  shawl." 

"Trumpery!"  said  ivlowbray;  "It  cost  fifty  guineas,  by 
G — ,  which  I  can  but  ill  spare — trumpery ! " 

"  Oh,  never  think  of  the  cost,"  said  Clara ;  "  it  was  your 
gift,  and  that  should,  I  own,  have  been  enough  to  have 
made  me  keep  to  my  death's  day  the  poorest  rag  of  it 
But  really  Lady  Penelope  looked  so  very  miserable,  and 
twisted  her  poor  face  into  so  many  odd  expressions  of 
anger  and  chagrin,  that  I  resigned  it  to  her,  and  agreed  to 
say  she  had  lent  it  to  me  for  the  performance.  I  believe 
she  was  afraid  that  I  would  change  my  mind,  or  that  you 
would  resume  it  as  a  seignorial  waif;  for,  after  she  had 
walked  a  few  turns  with  it  wrapped  around  her,  merely  by 
way  of  taking  possession,  she  despatched  it  by  a  special 
messenger  to  her  apartment  at  the  Well." 

"  She  may  go  to  the  devil,"  said  Mowbray,  "  for  a  greedy 
unconscionable  jade,  who  has  varnished  over  a  selfish,  spite- 
ful heart,  that  is  as  hard  as  a  flint,  with  a  fine  glossing  of 
taste  and  sensibility ! " 

"Nay,  but,  John,"  replied  his  sister,  "she  really  had 
something  to  complain  of  in  the  present  case.     The  shawl 
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had  been  bespoken  on  her  account,  or  very  nearly  so — she 
showed  me  the  tradesman's  letter — only  some  agent  of  yours 
had  come  in  between  with  the  ready  money,  which  no 
tradesman  can  resist. — Ah,  John !  I  suspect  half  of  your 
anger  is  owing  to  the  failure  of  a  plan  to  mortify  poor 
Lady  Pen,  and  that  she  has  more  to  complain  of  than 
you  have. —  Come,  come,  you  have  had  the  advantage  of 
her  in  the  first  display  of  this  fatal  piece  of  finery,  if  wearing 
it  on  my  poor  shoulders  can  be  called  a  display — e'en  make 
her  welcome  to  the  rest  for  peace's  sake,  and  let  us  go  down 
to  these  good  folks,  and  you  shall  see  how  pretty  and  civil 
I  shall  behave." 

Mowbray,  a  spoiled  child,  and  with  all  the  petted  habits 
of  indulgence,  was  exceedingly  fretted  at  the  issue  of  the 
scheme  which  he  had  formed  for  mortifying  Lady  Penelope ; 
but  he  saw  at  once  the  necessity  of  saying  nothing  more  to 
his  sister  on  the  subject.  Vengeance  he  privately  muttered 
against  Lady  Pen,  whom  he  termed  an  absolute  harpy  in 
blue-stockings ;  unjustly  forgetting,  that,  in  the  very  im- 
portant affair  at  issue,  he  himself  had  been  the  first  to 
interfere  with  and  defeat  her  ladyship's  designs  on  the 
garment  in  question. 

"But  I  will  blow  her,"  he  said,  "I  will  blow  her  lady- 
ship's conduct  in  the  business!  She  shall  not  outwit  a 
poor  whimsical  girl  like  Clara,  without  hearing  it  on  more 
sides  than  one." 

With  this  Christian  and  gentlemanlike  feeling  towards 
Lady  Penelope,  he  escorted  his  sister  into  the  eating-room, 
and  led  her  to  her  proper  place  at  the  head  of  the  table.  It 
was  the  negligence  displayed  in  her  dress,  which  occasioned 
the  murmur  of  surprise  that  greeted  Clara  on  her  entrance. 
Mowbray,  as  he  placed  his  sister  in  her  chair,  made  her 
general  apology  for  her  late  appearance,  and  her  riding-habit 
"Some  fairies,"  he  supposed,  "Puck,  or  such  like  tricksy 
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goblin,  had  been  in  her  wardrobe,  a<yd  earned  off  whatever 
was  fit  for  wearing." 

There  were  answers  from  every  qtwater— *that  it  would 
have  been  too  much  to  e^cpect  Miss  Mowbray  to  dress  for 
their  amusement  a  second  time^^that  nothit^  she  <:hose  to 
\tt^x  couid  misbecome  Miss  Mowbray— that  she  had  set  Uke 
the  sun,  in  her  splendid  tceni<:  dress,  amd  now  rose  like 
the  Ml  »ioon  in  her  Ofdinary  attire  (this  flight  was  by  the 
Revei^nd  Mr*  Ghattfei^y),— and  that  "  Miss  Mowbray  being 
at  hame,  had  an  unco  gude  right  to  please  herseli , ''  which 
last  piece  of  policene^  being  at  least  as  much  to  the  pur- 
pose as  any  that  had  preceded  it,  was  the  contribution  of 
honest  Mr&  Blower  ^  and  W4is  replied  to  by  Miss  Mowbray 
with  a  particular  and  most  gracious  bow. 

Mrs.  Blower  ought  to  have  rested  h&c  colloquial  feime,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  would  have  said,  upon  a  compliment  «o  evi- 
dently acceptable,  but  no  one  knows  where  to  stop.  She 
thrust  her  broad,  good-natured^  delighted  countenance  for- 
ward, and  sending  her  voice  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of 
the  table,  like  her  umquhile  husband  when  calling  to  his  mate 
during  a  breeze,  wondered  "why  Miss  Clara  Moubrie  didna 
wear  that  grand  shav,^l  she  had  on  at  the  piay^making,  and 
her  just  sitting  upon  the  wind  of  a  door*  Nae  doubt  it  was 
for  fear  of  the  soup,  and  the  butter-boats,  and  the  like ;— but 
sfte  had  three  shawls,  which  she  really  fand  was  ane  ower 
mony — if  Miss  Moubrie  wad  like  to  wear  ane  o'  Ihem— it 
was  but  imitashion  to  be  sure— but  it  wad  keep  her  shouthers 
as  warm  as  if  it  were  real  Indian,  and  if  it  were  dirtied  it 
was  the  less  matter*" 

"  Much  obliged,  Mrs.  Blower,"  said  Mowbmy,  unable  to 
resist  the  temptation  Which  this  speech  offered;  "but  my 
sister  is  not  yet  of  quality  sufficient,  to  entitle  her  to  rob  her 
friends  of  their  shawls." 

Lady  Penelope  coloured  to  the  eyes,  and  bitter  was  the 
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retort  that  ?irose  to  hex  tongue  \  bwt  sh^  si\*ppre§se<i  it,  and 
noddiixg  to  Miss  Mqwbuj^y  in  the  vm^t.  fri^ftdly  w^^  in  thQ 
world,  yet  with  2^  very  partieul^r  exp«:-^^i(>^  she  o^ly  said* 
"So  you  h^^e  t^ld  your  brother  of  th^  little  transaction 
whi«:h  we  h»ve  bfld  ibm  morning  ?^--rw  ^w<f  h  j^h^rai-^1 
give  you  foir  W4rnii?g,  toJi^ft  caro  niE^ne  of  yow?  seerets  com^ 
into  my  keepiog«-ibftt'9  »11," 

Upon  whftt  mere  trifles  do  the  ipaportant  events  of  humm 
life  gometim©*  depend  1  If  I^dy  Peaelope  ha>d  given  way  ^o 
her  first  i»overaent3  of  reflentment,  thej  probable  i^ftue  wpuW 
have  been  5Q©e  jueh  haJf-eonrie,  half'Serioua  ?JWr®:ii8W  as  h^ 
ladyship  and  Mr,  Mowbray  bad,  often  amused  th^  eompany 
withal.  But  i?%Yenge  which  ia  5uppre§sed  and  def-^rred,  ia 
always  most  to  be  dreaded;  and  to  the  efifects  of  the  d^ 
liberate  resentment  which  I^y  Penelorpe  che'rtshed  upon 
thi«  trifling  oocaeion,  mu»t  be  traced  the  events  which  our 
history  has  to  recxwd.  Secretly  did  5he  deterwiij^e  t»  return 
the  shawl,  which  Jihft  had  entotained  hopes  of  waking  hef 
own  upoa  very  reasonable  terms;  and  a§  secretly  did  ^be 
resolve  to  be  rewnged  both  upon  broths  and  sister,  eon» 
ceiving  herself  already  pos^e^s^i,  to  a.  certain  degree,  of  a 
clew  to^  3om©  part  of  thwf  family  hi$^ry»  whieh  wight  serve 
for  a  foundation  on  which  to  raise  her  projected  battery. 
The  ancient  offences  and  emulation  of  importanee  of  the 
Laird  of  St  Ronan'a^  and  tba  auperiofity  whieh  had  been 
given  to  Clara  in  the  eochibitlon  of  the  day,  comt^fted  with 
the  immediate  cause  of  reaentment;  ai?d  it  caiiy  remained 
for  her  to  eonaider  how  her  revenge  could  be  most  signally 
accomplished. 

Whilst  such  thoughts  were  passing  through  Lady  Fene^ 
lope's  mind,  Mowbray  was  searching  with  his  eye?  for  the 
Earl  of  Etheringfeon,  judging  that  it  might  be  proper,  in  the 
course  of  the  entertwnment,  or  before  the  gueats  had  separated, 
to  make  him  foraially  acquainted  with  bis  saster>  at  a  prefaese 
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to  the  more  intimate  connection  which  must,  in  prosecution 
of  the  plan  agreed  upon,  take  place  betwixt  them.  Greatly 
to  his  surprise,  the  young  Earl  was  nowhere  visible,  and  the 
place  which  he  had  occupied  by  the  side  of  Lady  Binks  had 
been  quietly  appropriated  by  Winterblossom,  as  the  best  and 
softest  chair  in  the  room,  and  nearest  to  the  head  of  the 
table,  where  the  choicest  of  the  entertainment  is  usually 
arranged.  This  honest  gentleman,  after  a  few  insipid  com- 
pliments to  her  ladyship  upon  her  performance  as  Queen 
of  the  Amazons,  had  betaken  himself  to  the  much  more 
interesting  occupation  of  ogling  the  dishes,  through  the  glass 
which  hung  suspended  at  his  neck  by  a  gold  chain  of  Mal- 
tese workmanship.  After  looking  and  wondering  for  a  few 
seconds,  Mowbray  addressed  himself  to  the  old  beau-gar9on, 
and  asked  him  what  had  become  of  Etherington. 

"  Retreated,"  said  Winterblossom,  "  and  left  but  his  com- 
pliments to  you  behind  him — ^a  complaint,  I  think,  in  his 
wounded  arm. — Upon  my  word,  that  soup  has  a  most  appe- 
tising flavour ! — Lady  Penelope,  shall  I  have  the  honour 
to  help  you? — no! — Nor  you.  Lady  Binks? — you  are  too 
cruel ! — I  must  comfort  myself,  like  a  heathen  priest  of 
old,  by  eating  the  sacrifice  which  the  deities  have  scorned  to 
accept  of." 

Here  he  helped  himself  to  the  plate  of  soup  which  he  had 
in  vain  offered  to  the  ladies,  and  transferred  the  further  duty 
of  dispensing  it  to  Mr.  Chatterly ;  "  it  is  your  profession,  sir, 
to  propitiate  the  divinities — ahem  ! " 

"  I  did  not  think  I-rord  Etherington  would  have  left  us  so 
soon,"  said  Mowbray ;  "  but  we  must  do  the  best  we  can 
without  his  countenance." 

So  saying,  he  assumed  his  place  at.  the  bottom  of  the 
table,  and  did  his  best  to  support  the  character  of  a  hospi- 
table and  joyous  landlord,  while  on  her  part,  with  much 
natural  grace,  and  delicacy  of  attention  calculated  to  set 
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everybody  at  their  ease,  his  sister  presided  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  board.  But  the  vanishing  of  Lord  Etherington 
in  a  manner  so  sudden  and  unaccountable — the  obvious  ill- 
humour  of  Lady  Penelope — ^and  the  steady,  though  passive, 
suUenness  of  Lady  Binks,  spread  among  the  company  a 
gloom  like  that  produced  by  an  autumnal  mist  upon  a 
pleasing  landscape.  The  women  were  low-spirited,  dull, 
nay,  peevish,  they  did  not  well  know  why ;  and  the  men 
could  not  be  joyous,  though  the  ready  resource  of  old 
hock  and  champagne  made  some  of  them  talkative. — Lady 
Penelope  broke  up  the  party  by  well-feigned  apprehension 
of  the  difficulties,  nay,  dangers,  of  returning  by  so  rough  a 
road.  Lady  Binks  begged  a  seat  with  her  ladyship,  as  Sir 
Bingo,  she  said,  judging  from  his  devotion  to  the  green 
flask,  was  likely  to  need  their  carriage  home.  From  the 
moment  of  their  departure,  it  became  bad  tone  to  remain 
behind;  and  all,  as  in  a  retreating  army,  were  eager  to 
be  foremost,  excepting  MacTurk  and  a  few  stanch  topers, 
who,  unused  to  meet  with  such  good  cheer  every  day  of 
their  lives,  prudently  determined  to  make  the  most  of  the 
opportunity. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  difficulties  attending  the  trans- 
portation of  a  large  company  by  few  carriages,  though  the 
delay  and  disputes  thereby  occasioned  were  of  course  more 
intolerable  than  in  the  morning,  for  the  parties  had  no 
longer  the  hopes  of  a  happy  day  before  them,  as  a  bribe 
to  submit  to  temporary  inconvenience.  The  impatience  of 
many  was  so  great,  that,  though  the  evening  was  raw,  they 
chose  to  go  on  foot  rather  than  await  the  dull  routine  of 
the  returning  carriages ;  and  as  they  retired,  they  agreed, 
with  one  consent,  to  throw  the  blame  of  whatever  incon- 
venience they  might  sustain  on  their  host  and  hostess,  who 
had  invited  so  large  a  party  before  getting  a  shorter  and 
better  road  made  between  the  Well  and  Shaws-Castle. 
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"  It  would  have  heqii  so  easy  to  repaii:  the  path  oy  the 
Buck'Stane  1  '* 

And  this  was  all  the  thanka  which  Mr.  Mowbray  r^eived 
for  an  entertainment  which  hajd  cost  him  sq  much  trouble 
anct  expense,  and  had  beea  looked  foTward  to  by  the  good 
society  at  the  Well  with  such  impatient  oxpectatioiv. 

"It  was  an  unca  pleasant  show»"  said  the  good-c^atured 
Mrs.  Blower,  "pnly  it  was  a  pity  it  was  sae  te<JioiASome ; 
and  there  was  sorely  an  awfu'  iM!a$l:e  of  gau?e  ai:Kl  raiuslin." 

But  so  well  had  Dr.  Quackleb^n  improved  bis,  numerous 
opportunities,  that  the  good  lady  wass  much  reconciled  to 
affairs  in  general,  by  the  proapeci  of  coughs,  rheumatisms, 
and  other  ntialadies  acquired  upo»  the  occasion,  which  were 
hkely  to  affoird  that  learned  gajttleman^  in  whose  prosperity 
she  much  interested  herself  a  very  p^fitable  harvest 

Mowbray,  somewhat  addicted  to.  the  service  oC  Bs^chus, 
did  not  find  himself  ffeed^  by  the  secession  of  so  targe  a 
{Mt>portion  of  the  compadoy,  from  the  service  of  the  jolly  god, 
although^  upon  the  present  occasion^  he  could.  weU  have  dis- 
pensed with  his  orgies.     Ndther  the  sang>  nor  the  pun,  nor 
the  jest,  had  any  power  to  kindle  his  heavy  spirit,  mortified 
as  he  was  by  the  ev^it  of  &i&  piurty  being  30  dJiSfereKit.  from 
the  briikhant  coosuanoiaibian  yrhich  he  bad  anticipator}.     The 
goefits,  stanch  boon  companions,  suSefod  nott,  howe^ei;,  their 
party  to  ftag  for  want  of  \h&  landlord's  paiticipatiotH  hut 
continued  to.  darink  botde  after  bottle^  with  ^  littte  wegard 
ior  Mr.  Mowbray's  grave  looks^  a&  if  they'  had  be^  carou^iog 
a.t  the  Mowbray  Arms,  instead  of  the  Mowbray  mariaion- 
house.      Midnight  at  length  released  him,  when,  with  an 
unsteady  step,  be  sought  his  own  apajjtmont ;.  cuffsing  him- 
self and  his  companions,  consigning  his  own  person,  with,  all 
despatch  to.  his  bed,  and  bequeathing  those<  of  the  eompany 
to  as  many  mosses  and  quagmh^esv  as  could  be  found  betwixt 
Shaws-Castle  and  St.  Ronan*s  Well 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE   PROPOSAL. 

Oh  !  you  would  be  ia  vestal  maid,  I  warrant, 
The  bride  of  Heaven — Come — we  may  shake  your  purpose ; 
Foj:  here  I  bring  in  hand  ^.  jcjlly  suitor 
Hath  ta'en  degrees  in  the  seven  sciences 
"   That  ladies  love  best — He  is  young  and  noble, 
Handsome  and  valiant,  gay,  and  rich^  axid  liberal. 

T/ie.  Nun, 

The  Tnorning  after  a  debauch  is  ustmlly  one  of  reflection, 
even  to  the  most  customary  boon  companion ;  and,  in  th< 
retrospect  of  the  preceding  day,  the  young  Laird  of  SfV 
Ronan's  saw  nothing  very  consolatory,  unless  that  the  excess* 
was  not,  in  the  present  case,  of  his  own  seeking,  but  had 
arisen  out  of  the  necessary  dutie$  of  a  landlord,  or  what 
were  considered  as  such  by  his  companions. 

But  it  was  not  so  much  his  dizzy  recottections  of  the  late 
carouse  which  haunted  him  on  awakening,  as. the  inexpli* 
cability  which  seemed  to  shroud  the  purposes  and  conduct 
of  his  new  ally,  the  Earl  of  Etberington. 

That  young  nobleman  had  seen  Miss  Mowbray,  had  de- 
clared his  high  satisfaction,  had  warmly  and  voluntarily 
renewed  the  proposal  which  he  had  made  ere  she  was  yet 
known  to  him — -and  yet,  far  from  seeding  an  opportunity  to 
be  introduced  to  her,  he  had  even  left  the  party  abruptly, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  necessary  intercourse  whjch  must 
there  have  taken  place  between  them.  His  lordship's  flirta- 
tion with  Lady  Binks  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
sagacious  Mowbray — her  ladyship  also  had  been  in  a  hurry 
to  leave  Shaws-Castle ;  and  Mowbray  promised  to  himself 
to  discover  the  nature  of  this  connection  through  Mrs. 
Gingham,  her  ladyship's  attendant,  or  otherwise ;    vowing 
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deeply  at  the  same  time,  that  no  peer  in  the  realm  should 
make  an  affectation  of  addressing  Miss  Mowbray  a  cloak 
for  another  and  more  secret  intrigue.  But  his  doubts  on 
this  subject  were  in  great  measure  removed  by  the  arrival 
of  one  of  Lord  Etherington's  grooms  with  the  following 
letter  :— 

"  My  dear  Mowbray, — You  would  naturally  be  surprised 
at  my  escape  from  the  table  yesterday  before  you  returned 
to  it,  or  your  lovely  sister  had  graced  it  with  her  pr^ence. 
I  must  confess  my  folly ;  and  I  may  do  so  the  more  boldly, 
for,  as  the  footing  on  which  I  first  opened  this  treaty  was  not 
a  very  romantic  one,  you  will  scarce  suspect  me  of  wishing 
to  render  it  such.  But  I  did  in  reality  feel,  during  the  whole 
of  yesterday,  a  reluctance  which  I  cannot  express,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  lady  on  whose  favour  the  happiness  of  my 
future  life  is  to  depend,  upon  such  a  public  occasion,  and  in 
the  presence  of  so  promiscuous  a  company.  I  had  my  mask, 
indeed,  to  wear  while  in  the  promenade,  but,  of  course,  that 
was  to  be  laid  aside  at  table,  and,  consequently,  I  must  have 
gone  through  the  ceremony  of  introduction ;  a  most  interest- 
ing moment,  which  I  was  desirous  to  defer  till  a  fitter  season. 
I  trust  you  will  permit  me  to  call  upon  you  at  Shaws-Castle 
this  morning,  in  the  hope — the  anxious  hope — of  being  al- 
lowed to  pay  my  duty  to  Miss  Mowbray,  and  apologise  for 
not  waiting  upon  her  yesterday.  I  expect  your  answer  with 
the  utmost  impatience,  being  always  yours,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

"  Etherington." 

"  This,''  said  St.  Ronan's  to  himself,  as  he  folded  up  the 
letter  deliberately,  after  having  twice  read  it  over,  "seems 
all  fair  and  above  board;  I  could  not  wish  anything  more 
explicit ;  and,  moreover,  it  puts  into  black  and  white,  as  old 
Mick  would  say,  what  only  rested  before  on  our  private  con- 
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versation.  An  especial  cure  for  the  headache,  such  a  billet  as 
this  in  a  morning." 

So  saying,  he  sat  him  down  and  wrote  an  answer,  express- 
ing the  pleasure  he  should  have  in  seeing  his  lordship  as 
soon  as  he  thought  proper.  He  watched  even  the  departure 
of  .the  groom,  and  beheld  him  gallop  off,  with  the  speed  of 
one  who  knows  that  his  quick  return  was  expected  by  an 
impatient  master. 

Mowbray  remained  for  a  few  minutes  by  himself,  and  re- 
flected with  delight  upon  the  probable  consequences  of  this 
match ; — the  advancement  of  his  sister— and,  above  all,  the 
various  advantages  which  must  necessarily  accrue  to  himself, 
by  so  close  an  alliance  with  one  whom  he  had  good  reason 
to  think  deep  in  the  secret^  and  capable  of  rendering  him  the 
most  material  assistance  in  his  speculations  on  the  turf,  and 
in  the  sporting  world.  He  then  sent  a  servant  to  let  Miss 
Mowbray  know  that  he  intended  to  breakfast  with  her. 

"  I  suppose,  John,"  said  Clara,  ^s  her  brother  entered  the 
apartment,  "  you  are  glad  of  a  weaker  cup  this  morning  than 
those  you  were  drinking  last  night — you  were  carousing  till 
after  the  first  cock." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mowbray,  "  that  sandbed  old  MacTurk,  upon 
whom  whole  hogsheads  make  no  impression,  did  make  a  bad 
boy  of  me — but  the  day  is  over,  and  they  will  scarce  catch 
me  in  such  another  scrape. — What  did  you  think  of  the 
masks  ?  " 

"Supported  as  well,"  said  Clara,  "as  such  folks  support 
the  disguise  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  during  life ;  and  that  is, 
with  a  great  deal  of  bustle,  and  very  little  propriety." 

"I  saw  only  one  good  mask  there,  and  that  was  a 
Spaniard,"  said  her  brother. 

"  Oh,  I  saw  him  too,"  answered  Clara ;  "  but  he  wore  his 
vizor  on.  An  old  Indian  merchant,  or  some  such  thing, 
seemed  to  me  a  better  character — the  Spaniard  did  nothing 
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but  stalk  about  atid  twangle  his  guitar,  for  the  amusement 
of  my  Lady  Binks,  as  I  think." 

"  He  is  a  very  clever  fellow,  though,  that  same  Spaniard," 
rejoined  Mowbray — "  Can  you  guess  who  he  is  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed  ;  nor  shall  I  take  the  trouble  of  trying.  To 
set  to  guessing  about  it,  were  as  bad  as  seeing  the  whole 
mummery  over  again." 

"  Well,"  replied  her  brother,  "  you  will  allow  one  thing  at 
least — Bottom  was  well  acted — you  cannot  deny  that." 

"Yes,"  replied  Clara,  "that  worthy  really  deserved  to 
wear  his  ass^s  head  to  the  end  of  the  chapter — but  what 
of  him?" 

"  Only  conceive  that  he  should  be  the  very  same  person 
with  that  handsome  Spaniard,"  replied  Mowbray. 

"  Then  there  is  one  fool  fewer  than  I  thought  there  was," 
replied  Clara,  with  the  greatest  indifference. 

Her  brother  bit  his  lip. 

"Clara,"  he  said,  "I  believe  you  are  an  excellent  good 
girl,  and  clever  to  boot,  but  pray  do  not  set  up  for  wit  and 
oddity  j  there  is  nothing  in  life  so  intolerable  as  pretending 
to  think  differently  from  other  people. — That  gentleman  was 
the  Earl  of  Ethefihgton."  . 

This  annunciation,  though  made  in  what  was  meant  to  be 
an  imposing  tone,  had  no  impression  on  Clara. 

"  I  hope  he  plays  the  peer  better  than  the  Hidalgo,"  she 
replied  carelessly. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mowbray,  "  he  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
men  of  the  time,  and  decidedly  fashionable — you  will  like 
him  much  when  you  see  him  in  private." 

"  It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  I  do  or  no,"  answered 
Clara. 

"You  mistake  the  matter,"  said  Mowbray  gravely;  "it 
may  be  of  considerable  consequence." 

"  Indeed ! "  said  Clara,  with  a  smile ;  "  I  must    suppose 
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myselfj  then,  too  important  a  person  not  to  make  my  appro- 
bation necessary  to  one  of  your  first-rates.  He  cannot  pre- 
tend to  pass  muster  at  St.  Ronan's  without  it -^ Well,  I  will 
depute  my  authority  to  Lady  Binks,  and  she  shall  pass  your 
new  recruits  instead  of  me." 

"This  is  all  nonsense,  Clara,"  said  Mowbray.  "I^rd 
Etherington  calls  here  this  very  morning,  and  wishes  to  be 
made  known  to  you.  I  expect  you  will  receive  him  as  a 
particular  friend  of  mine." 

"  With  all  my  heart — so  you  will  engage,  after  this  visit,  to 
keep  him  down  with  your  other  particular  friends  at  the  Well 
— you  know  it  is  a  bargain  that  you  bring  neither  buck  nor 
pointer  into  my  parlour — the  one  worries  my  cat,  and  the 
other  my  temper." 

'*  You  mistake  me  entirely,  Clara — this  is  a  very  different 
visitor  from  any  I  have  ever  introduced  to  you — I  expect  to 
see  him  often  here,  and  I  hope  you  and  he  will  be  better 
friends  than  you  think  of.  I  have  more  reasons  for  wishing 
this,  than  I  have  now  time  to  tell  you." 

Clara  remained  silent  for  an  instant,  then  looked  at  her 
brother  with  an  anxious  and  scrutinising  glance,  as  if  she 
wished  to  penetrate  into  his  inmost  purpose. 

"  If  I  thought " — she  said,  after  a  minute's  consideration, 
and  with  an  altered  and  disturbed  tone ;  "  but  no — I  will 
not  think  that  Heaven  intends  me  such  a  blow--least  of  all, 
that  it  should  come  from  your  hands."  She  walked  hastily 
to  the  window,  and  threw  it  open — then  shut  it  again, 
and  returned  to  her  seat  saying,  with  a  constrained  smile, 
"May  Heaven  forgive  you,  brother,  but  you  frightened  me 
heartily." 

**I  did  not  mean  to  do  so,  Clara,"  said  Mowbray,  who 
saw  the  necessity  of  soothing  her ;  "  I  only  alluded  in  joke 
to  those  chances  that  are  never  out  of  other  girls'  heads, 
though  you  never  seem  to  calculate  on  them." 
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"I  wish  you,  my  dear  John,"  said  Clara,  struggling  to 
regain  entire  composure,  "  I  wish  you  would  profit  by  my 
example,  and  give  up  the  science  of  chance  also — it  will  not 
avail  you." 

"How  d'ye  know  that? — I'll  show  you  the  contrary, 
you  silly  wench,"  answered  Mowbray — "  Here  is  a  banker's 
bill,  payable  to  your  own  order,  for  the  cash  you  lent  me, 
and  something  over — don't  let  old  Mick  have  the  fingering, 
but  let  Bindloose  manage  it  for  you — he  is  the  honester  man 
between  two  d-^d  knaves." 

"Will  not  you,  brother,  send  it  to  the  man  Bindloose 
yourself  ?  " 

"  No — no,"  replied  Mowbray — "  he  might  confuse  it  with 
some  of  my  transactions,  and  so  you  forfeit  your  stake." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  you  are  able  to  pay  me,  for  I  want  to 
buy  Campbell's  new  work." 

"  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  purchase — but  don't  scratch  me 
for  not  caring  about  it — I  know  as  little  of  books  as  you 
of  the  long  odds.  And  come  now,  be  serious,  and  tell  me 
if  you  will  be  a  good  girl — lay  aside  your  whims,  and  receive 
this  English  young  nobleman  like  a  lady  as  you  are  ?  " 

"  That  were  easy,"  said  Clara — "  but — but — Pray,  ask  no 
more  of  me  than  just  to  see  him. — Say  to  him  at  once,  I 
am  a  poor  creature  in  body,  in  mind,  in  spirits,  in  temper,  in 
understanding — above  all,  say  that  I  can  receive  him  only 
once." 

"  I  shall  say  no  such  thing,"  said  Mowbray  bluntly  ;  "  it  is 
good  to  be  plain  with  you  at  once — I  thought  of  putting  off 
this  discussion — but  since  it  must  come,  the  sooner  it  is  over 
the  better. — You  are  to  understand,  Clara  Mowbray,  that 
Lord  Etherington  has  a  particular  view  in  this  visit,  and  that 
his  view  has  my  full  sanction  and  approbation." 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Clara,  in  the  same  altered  tone  of 
voice  in  which  she  had  before  spoken  ;  "  my  mind  foreboded 
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this  last  of  misfortunes ! — But,  Mowbray,  you  have  no  child 
before  you — I  neither  will  nor  can  see  this  nobleman." 

"  How  !  '*  exclaimed  Mowbray  fiercely ;  "  do  you  dare  return 
me  so  peremptory  an  answer  ? — Think  better  of  it,  for,  if  we 
differ,  you  will  find  you  will  have  the  worst  of  the  game." 

"  Rely  upon  it,"  she  continued,  with  more  vehemence,  "  I 
will  see  him  nor  no  man  upon  the  footing  you  mention — my 
resolution  is  taken,  and  threats  and  entreaties  will  prove 
equally  unavailing." 

"  Upon  my  word,  madam,"  said  Mowbray,  "  you  have,  for 
a  modest  and  retired  young  lady,  plucked  up  a  goodly  spirit 
of  your  own ! — But  you  shall  find  mine  equals  it  If  you  do 
not  agree  to  see  my  friend  Lord  Etherington,  ay,  and  to 
receive  him  with  the  politeness  due  to  the  consideration  I 
entertain  for  him,  by  Heaven  !  Clara,  I  will  no  longer  regard 
you  as  my  father's  daughter.  Think  what  you  are  giving  up 
— the  affection  and  protection  of  a  brother — and  for  what  ? — 
merely  for  an  idle  point  of  etiquette. — You  cannot,  I  suppose, 
even  in  the  workings  of  your  romantic  brain,  imagine  that  the 
days  of  Clarissa  Harlowe  and  Harriet  Byron  are  come  back 
again,  when  women  were  married  by  main  force  ?  and  it  is 
monstrous  vanity  in  you  to  suppose  that  Lord  Etherington, 
since  he  has  honoured  you  with  any  thoughts  at  all,  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  a  proper  and  civil  refusal — You  are  no  such 
prize,  methinks,  that  the  days  of  romance  are  to  come  back 
for  you." 

"  I  care  not  what  days  they  are,"  said  Clara — "  I  tell  you  I 
will  not  see  Lord  Etherington,  or  any  one  else,  upon  such 
preliminaries  as  you  have  stated — I  cannot — I  will  not — and 
I  ought  not. — Had  you  meant  me  to  receive  him,  which  can 
be  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whatever,  you  should  have  left 
him  on  the  footing  of  an  ordinary  visitor — as  it  is,  I  will  not 
see  him." 

"  You  shall  see  and  hear  him  both^"  said  Mowbray ;  "  you 
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shall  find  me  as  obstinate  as  you  are — as  willing  to  forget  I 
am  a  brother,  as  you  to  forget  that  you  have  one." 

"  It  is  time>  then,"  neplied  Clara,  "  that  this  house>  once 
our  father's,  should  no  longer  hold  us  both.  I  can  provide 
for  myself,  and  may  God  bless  you  ! " 

"You  take  it  coolly^  madam,"  said  her  brother,  waiting 
through  the  apartment  with  much  anxiety  both  of  look  and 
gesture. 

"  I  do,"  she  answered  ;  •*  for  it  is  what  I  have  often  fore- 
seen—Yes, brother,  I  have  often  foreseen  that  you  would 
make  your  sister  the  subject  of  your  plots  and  schemes,  so 
soon  as  other  stakes  failed  you.  That  hour-  is  cocnei,  and 
I  am,  as  you  see,  prepared  to  meet  it." 

"  And  where  naay  •  you  propose  to  retire  to  ? "  said 
Mowbray.  "  I  think  that  I,  your  only  relation  and  natural 
guardian,  have  a  right  to  know  that—my  honour  and  that 
of  my  family  is  concerned" 

"  Your  honour ! "  she  retorted,  with  a  keen  glance  -at  him ; 
"  your  interest,  I  suppose  you  mean,  is  somehow  connected 
with  the  place  of  my  abode. — But  keep  yourself  patient— 
the  den  of  the  rock,  the  lin  of  th-e  brook,  should  be  my 
choice,  rather  thaa  a  palace  without  my  freedomw" 

"  You  are  mistaken,  however,"  said  Mowbray  sternly,  "  if 
you  hope  to  enjoy  iriore  freedom  than  I  think  you  capable 
of  making  a  good  use  of.  The  law  authorises,  and  reason, 
and  even  affection,  require  that  you  should  be  put  tinder 
restiaint  for  your  own  safety,  and  that  of  your  character. 
You  roamied  the  woods  a  little  too  much'  in  my  feather's 
time,  if  all  stories  be  true."' 

"I  did— I  did  indeed,  Mowbray,"  said  Qara,  weeping; 
"God  pity  me^  aind  fbigive  you  for  upbra5«cli«g  ttie  with 
my  sta*e  of  mind— I  know  I  cannot  sometimes  trust  my 
own  judgment ;  but  is  it  for  you  to  remind  me  of  this?" 

Mowbray  was  iat  once  softened  and  embarmssed. 
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'*  What  folly  is  this  ?"  he  said ;  "  you  say  the  most  cutting 
things  to  me--are  ready  tx)  fly  fronj  my  hawse-^and  when. 
I  am  provoked  to  make  an  angry  answer,  you  btirst  into 
tears  I  ** 

^'Say  yo«  did  not  mean  what  you  said,  my  dearest 
brother  I  **  exclaimed  Clara ;  "  Oh  say  you  did  not  mean  it  I 
—Do  not  take  my  liberty  frora  me— it  is  all  I  have  left, 
and,  God  knows,  it  is  a  poor  comft>rt  m  the  sorrows  I 
undergo.  I  will  put  a  fair  face  on  everything— will  go 
down  to  the  Wefl — will  wear  what  you  please,  and  say 
what  you  please — ^but  ofe  \  leave  me  the  liberty  of  my 
solitude  here — let  me  weep  alone  in  the  house  of  my  fiatiaer 
— and  <Jo  not  fofce  a  broken-hearted  sister  to  lay  her  dieath 
at  your  door. — My  span  must  be  a  brid^  one,  but  let  not 
your  hand  shake  the  sand-glass !— Disturb  me  not — let  me 
pass  quietly — I  do  not  ask  this;  so  much  for  my  sake  as  for 
your  own.  I  wouild  have  you  think  of  me,  sc»netimes^ 
Mowbray,  after  I  am  gone,  and  without  the  bitter  reflections 
which  the  recollection  of  harsh  usage  will  assuredly  bring 
with  it.  Pity  me,  were  it  but  for  your  own  sake. — ^I  have 
deserved  nothing  but  compassion  at  your  hand — There  are 
but  two  of  us  on  earth,  why  should  we  make  each  other 
miserable?" 

She  accompanied  these  entreaties  with  a  flood  of  teais^ 
and  the  most  heart-burstmg  sobs.  Mowbray  knew  not.  what 
to  determine.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was  bound  by  his 
promise  to  the  Eart;  on  the  other,  bis  sister  was  in  no 
condition  to  receive  such  a  visitor;  nay,  it  was  most 
probable,  that  if  he  adopted  the  strong  measure  of  comr 
palling  her  to  receive  him,  her  behaviour  would  probably 
be  such  as  totally  to  break  ofli  the  projected  match,  on  the 
success  of  which  he  had  /founded  so  maii^  castles  in  the  air; 
In  this  dilemma,  he  had  again  recourse  to  argument 

"  Clara,"  he  said,  "  I  am,  as  I  have  repeatedly  said,  your 
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only  relation  and  guardian — if  there  be  any  real  reason  why 
you  ought  not  to  receive,  and,  at  least,  make  a  civil  reply  to 
such  a  negotiation  as  the  Earl  of  Etherington  has  thought  fit 
to  open,  surely  I  ought  to  be  entrusted  with  it.  You  enjoyed 
far  too  much  of  that 'liberty  which  you  seem  to  prize  so  highly 
during  my  father's  lifetime — in  the  last  years  of  it  at  least — 
have  you  formed  any  foolish  attachment  during  that  time, 
which  now  prevents  you  from  receiving  such  a  visit  as  Lord 
Etherington  has  threatened  ?  " 

"  Threatened  ! — the  expression  is  well  chosen,"  said  Miss 
Mowbray ;  "  and  nothing  can  be  more  dreadful  than  such  a 
threat,  excepting  its  accomplishment." 

"  I  am  glad  your  spirits  are  reviving,"  replied  her  brother ; 
"  but  that  is  no  answer  to  my  question." 

"  Is  it  necessary,"  said  Clara,  "  that  one  must  have  actually 
some  engagement  or  entanglement,  to  make  them  unwilling 
to  be  given  in  marriage,  or  even  to  be  pestered  upon  such 
a  subject? — Many  young  men  declare  they  intend  to  die 
bachelors,  why  may  not  I  be  permitted  to  commence  old 
maid  at  three-and-twenty  ? — Let  me  do  so,  like  a  kind 
brother,  and  there  were  never  nephews  and  nieces  so  j>etted 
and  so  scolded,  so  nursed  and  so  cuffed  by  a  maiden  aunt, 
as  your  children,  when  you  have  them,  shall  be  by  aunt 
Clara." 

"And  why  not  say  all  this  to  Lord  Etherington?"  said 
Mowbray ;  "  wait  until  he  propose  such  a  terrible  bugbear  as 
matrimony,  before  you  refuse  to  receive  him.  Who  knows, 
the  whim  that  he  hinted  at  may  have  passed  away — he  was, 
as  you  say,  flirting  with  I^dy  Binks,  and  her  ladyship  has  a 
good  deal  of  address,  as  well  as  beauty." 

"  Heaven  improve  both  (in  an  honest  way),  if  she  will  but 
keep  his  lordship  to  herself ! "  said  Clara. 

"Well,  then,"  continued  her  brother,  "things  standing 
thus,  I  do  not  think  you  will  have  much  trouble  with  his 
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lordship — no  more,  perhaps,  than  just  to  give  him  a  civil 
denial.  After  having  spoken  on  such  a  subject  to  a  man  of 
my  condition,  he  cannot  well  break  off  without  you  give  him 
an  apology/' 

"  If  that  is  all,"  said  Clara,  "  he  shall,  as  soon  as  he  gives 
me  an  opportunity,  receive  such  an  answer  as  will  leave  him 
at  liberty  to  woo  any  one  whatsoever  of  Eve's  daughters,  ex- 
cepting Clara  Mowbray.  Methinks  I  am  so  eager  to  set 
the  captive  free,  that  I  now  wish  as  much  for  his  lordship's 
appearance  as  I  feared  it  a  little  while  since." 

"Nay,  nay,  but  let  us  go  fair  and  softly,"  said  her 
brother.  "You  are  not  to  refuse  him  before  he  asks  the 
question." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Clara ;  "  but  I  well  know  how  to  manage 
that — he  shall  never  ask  the  question  at  all.  I  will  restore 
Lady  Binks's  admirer,  without  accepting  so  much  as  a  civility 
in  ransom." 

"  Worse  and  worse,  Clara,"  answered  Mowbray ;  "  you  are 
to  remember  he  is  my  friend  and  guest,  and  he  must  not  be 
affronted  in  my  house.  Leave  things  to  themselves.  —  Be- 
sides, consider  an  instant,  Clara — had  you  not  better  take  a 
little  time  for  reflection  in  this  case?  The  offer  is  a  splendid 
one — title — fortune — and,  what  is  more,  a  fortune  which  you 
will  be  well  entitled  to  share  largely  in." 

"  This  is  beyond  our  implied  treaty,"  said  Clara.  "  I  have 
yielded  more  than  ever  I  thought  I  should  have  done,  when 
I  agreed  that  this  Earl  should  be  introduced  to  me  on  the 
footing  of  a  common  visitor ;  and  now  you  talk  favourably  of 
his  pretensions.  This  is  an  encroachment,  Mowbray,  and  now 
I  shall  relapse  into  my  obstinacy,  and  refuse  to  see  him  at  all." 

"  Do  as  you  will,"  replied  Mowbray,  sensible  that  it  was 
only  by  working  on  her  affections  that  he  had  any  chance 
of  carrying  a  point  against  her  inclination, — "  Do  as  you  will, 
my  dear  Clara ;  but,  for  Heaven's  sake,  wipe  your  eyes." 
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"Aiid  behave  myself''  said  she,  trying  to  smile  as  she 
obeyed  him, — "  behave  myseif,  you  would  say,  like  folks  of 
this  world ;  but  the  quotation  is  lost  on  you,  who  never  read 
either  Prior  or  Shakspeare." 

"I  thank  Heaven  for  that,"  said  Mowhnay.  "I  have 
enough  to  bjurden  my  brain,  without  carrying  such  a  lumber 
of  rhymes  in  it  as  you  and  Lady  Pen  do. — Ccwne,  that  is 
right  \  go  to  the  nurror,  and  make  yourself  decenf 

A  woman  must  be  much  borne  down  indeed  by  pain  and 
suffering,  when  she  loses  all  respect  ibr  her  external  appear- 
ance. The  madwoman  in  Bedlam  wears  her  garland  cf  straw 
with  a  certain  ur  of  pretension ;  and  we  have  seen  a  widow 
whom  we  knew  to  be  most  sincerely  affected  by  a  recent 
deprivation,  whose  weeds,  neveitheless^  were  arranged  with 
a  dolorous  degree  of  ^gcace,  which  amounted  almost  to 
coquetry.  Clara  Mowbray  had  also,  negligent  as  she  seemed 
to  be  of  appearances,  her  own  art  of  the  toilet,  although  of 
the  most  rapid  and  most  simple  character.  She  took  off  her 
little  ridingrhat,  and,  unbindii^  a  lace  of  Indian  gdd  which 
retained  her  locks,  shook  them  in  dark  and  glossy  profusion 
over  her  very  handsome  form,  which  they  overshadowed  down 
to  her  slender  waist ;  and  while  her  brother  stood  looking  on 
her  with  a  mixture  of  pride,  affection,  and  compassion,  she 
arranged  them  with  a  large  comb^  and,  without  the  assistance 
of  any  femme  cPaiour^  wove  them,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  into  such  a  natural  head-dress  as  we  see  oa  the 
statues  oi  the  Grecian  nymphs. 

"Now  let  me  but  find  my  best  muff,"  she  said,  "come 
^nce  and  peer,  I  shall  be  ready  to  receive  them." 

**  Pshaw !  your  muff— who  has  heard  of  such  a  thing  these 
twenty  years  ?  Muffs  were  out  of  fisishion  before  you  were 
born<" 

"No  matter,  John,"  replied  his  sister;  "when  a  woman 
wears  a  muff,  especially  a  determined  old  maid  like  myselC 
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it  is  a  sign  she  has  no  intentions  to  scratch ;  and  there- 
fore the  muff  serves  all  the  purposes  of  a  white  ftig,  aand 
prevents  the  necessity  of  drawing  on  a  glove,  so  pruden- 
tfaHy  recommended  by  the  motto  of  our  cousins  the 
M'lntoshes.**  * 

"  Be  it  as  you  will,  then,**  said  Mowbray  ;  "  for  other  than 
you  do  will  it,  you  will  not  suffer  it  to  be. — But  how  is 
this  ! — another  billet  ? — We  are  in  request  this  morning." 

"Now,  Heaven  send  his  lordship  may  have  judiciously 
considered  all  the  risks  which  he  is  sure  to  encounter  on 
this  charmed  ground,  and  resolved  to  leave  his  adventure 
unattempted,"  said  Miss  Mowbray. 

Her  brother  glanced  a  look  of  displeasure  at  her,  ^  be 
broke  the  seal  of  the  letter,  which  was  addressed  to  him  with 
the  words,  "Haste  and  secrecy,"  written  on  the  envelope. 
The  contents,  which  greatly  surprised  him,  we  ren^it  to  the 
commencement  of  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

PRIVATE    INFORMATIOIf. 
-Ope  this  letter. 


I  can  produce  a  champion  that  will  prove 

What  is  avouched  there. 

King  L^ar, 

The  billet  which  Mowbray  received,  and  read  in  his  sister's 
presence^  contained  these  words  : — 

"Str, — Clara  Mowbray  has  few  friends*- none,  per- 
haps, exceptir^  yourseHi  in  right  of  blood,  and  the.  writer  of 

*  The  well-known  crest  of  this  ancient  race  is  a  cat  rampant,  with  a 
motto  bearing  the  caution — "  Touch  not  the  cat,  but  [ue.  be  out  Gt  with- 
out] the  glow." 
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this  letter,  by  right  of  the  fondest,  truest,  and  most  dis- 
interested attachment,  that  ever  man  bore  to  woman.  I  am 
thus  explicit  with  you,  because,  though  it  is  unlikely  that  I 
should  ever  again  see  or  speak  to  your  sister,  I  am  desirous 
^hat  you  should  be  clearly  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  that 
interest,  which  I  must  always,  even  to  my  dying  breath,  take 
in  her  affairs. 

"The  person  calling  himself  Lord  Etherington,  is,  I  am 
aware,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shaws-Castle,  with  the  in- 
tention of  paying  his  addresses  to  Miss  Mowbray ;  and  it  is 
easy  for  me  to  foresee,  arguing  according  to  the  ordinary 
views  of  mankind,  that  he  may  place  his  proposals  in  such 
a  light  as  may  make  them  seem  highly  desirable.  But  ere 
you  give  this  person  the  encouragement  which  his  offers 
may  seem  to  deserve,  please  to  inquire  whether  his  fortune 
is  certain,  or  his  rank  indisputable ;  and  .  be  not  satisfied 
with  light  evidence  on  either  point.  A  man  may  be  in  pos- 
session of  an  estate  and  title,  to  which  he  has  no  better  right 
than  his  own  rapacity  and  forwardness  of  assumption ;  and 
supposing  Mr.  Mowbray  jealous,  as  he  must  be,  of  the 
honour  of  his  family,  the  alliance  of  such  a  one  cannot 
but  bring  disgrace.  This  comes  from  one  who  will  make 
good  what  he  has  written." 

On  ~the  first  perusal  of  a  billet  so  extraordinary,  Mowbray 
was  inclined  to  set  it  down  to  the  malice  of  some  of  the 
people  at  the  Well,  anonymous  letters  being  no  uncommon 
resource  of  the  small  wits  wh'o  frequent  such  places  of 
general  resort,  as  a  species  of  deception  safely  and  easily  exe- 
cuted, and  well  calculated  to  produce  much  mischief  and 
confusion.  But  upon  closer  consideration,  he  was  shaken  in 
this  opinion,  and,  starting  suddenly  from  the  reverie  into 
which  he  had  fallen,  asked  for  the  messenger  who  had 
brought   the   letter.     "He   was   in   the   hall,"   the   servant 
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thought,  and  Mowbray  ran  to  the  hall.  No — the  messenger 
was  not  there,  but  Mowbray  might  see  his  back  as  he  walked 
up  the  avenue. — He  hollo*d — no  answer  was  returned — he 
ran  after  the  fellow,  whose  appearance  was  that  of  a  country- 
man. The  man  quickened  his  pace  as  he  saw  himself  pur- 
sued, and  when  he  got  out  of  the  avenue,  threw  himself  into 
one  of  the  numerous  by-paths  which  wanderers,  who  strayed 
in  quest  of  nuts,  or  for  the  sake  of  exercise,  had  made  in 
various  directions  through  the  extensive  copse  which  sur- 
rounded the  Castle,  and  were  doubtless  the  reason  of  its 
acquiring  the  name  of  Shaws,  which  signifies,  in  the  Scottish 
dialect,  a  wood  of  this  description. 

Irritated  by  the  man's  obvious  desire  to  avoid  him,  and 
naturally  obstinate  in  all  his  resolutions,  Mowbray  pursued 
for  a  considerable  way,  until  he  fairly  lost  breath ;  and 
the  flier  having  been  long  out  of  sight,  he  recollected  at 
length  that  his  engagement  with  the  Earl  of  Etherington 
required  his  attendance  at  the  Castle. 

The^  young  lord,  indeed,  had  arrived  at  Shawns-Castle,  so 
few  minutes  after  Mowbray's  departure,  that  it  was  wonderful 
they  had  not  met  in  the  avenue.  The  servant  to  whom  he 
applied,  conceiving  that  his  master  must  return  instantly, 
as  he  had  gone  out  without  his  hat,  ushered  the  Earl,  without 
further  ceremony,  into  the  breakfast-room,  where  Clara  was 
seated  upon  one  of  the  window  seats,  so  busily  employed 
with  a  book,  or  perhaps  with  her  own  thoughts  while  she  held 
a  book  in  her  hands,  that  she  scarce  raised  her  head,  until 
Lord  Etherington  advancing,  pronounced  the  words,  "  Miss 
Mowbray."  A  start,  and  a  loud  scream,  announced  her 
deadly  alarm,  and  these  were  repeated  as  he  made  one  pace 
nearer,  and  in  a  firmer  accent  said,  "  Clara." 

"No  nearer — po  nearer,"  she  exclaimed,  "if  you  would 
have  me  look  upon  you  and  live  ! "  Lord  Etherington 
remained  standing,  as  if  uncertain  whether  to  advance  or 
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r^etreat,  while  with  inqr^dibl^  mi^dity  she  poured  out  her 
hurried  entrejitie?  that  h^  would  hegon^  ^on>^jtin>^  ^ddr^^ag 
him  a^  a  r^  p^rsoo^ge,  sgnnetiine?,  ai»d  mor^  foequ^wtly, 
a$  a  delusive  phauipoi,  the  offspring  of  her  own  eiocited 
imagination.  "  I  krv^w  it,"  $he  mutt^^,  "  I  knew  what 
would  happen,  if  my  thxHights  w^re  fprced  into  tfeftt  Jfear- 
ful  channel— SpeaJk  to  me,  brother  I  gp^k  to  V(m  while 
I  have  reason  l^ft,  and  tell  me  that  what  e^nds  before 
me  is  but  an  empty  &h*dow !  But  it  ip  no  *badpw-^t 
remains  before  me  in  all  the  lineaments  pf  t»QrtjBd  5uV 
stance  1 " 

"Clara,"  said  the  Earl,  with  a  firm,  yet  softened  voice, 
''collect  and  compose  your&^lf.  I  ftm,  indeed,  no  shadow 
-r^I  am  a  much-injur^  man,  come  to  d^nand  rights  wbich 
hav^  been  unjustly  withh^  from  m«,  I  am  now  armed 
with  power  4s  well  as  justice,  and  my  claims  ^^11  be 
heard." 

"Never — never!"  replied  Clara  Mowbray;  "sinc^  extre- 
mity is  ray  portion,  let  extremity  give  me  courage.-^You 
have  no  rights— npn^— I  know  you  not,  and  I  defy  yoOt" 

''^  Pefy  nae  not,  Clara  Mowbray,"  answered  the  Earl,  in  a 
tone,  and  with  a  manner — how  differ^t  from  tbo^e  which 
delighted  society  !  for  now  be  was  solemn,  tmgic,  and  almost 
stern,  like  the  judge  when  he  passes  sentence  upon  a  cri- 
minal "Defy  me  not,"  he  reputed.  "I  am  your  Fate, 
and  it  rests  with  you  to  make  me  a  kind  or  severe  one;" 

"Dare  you  speak  thus?"  said  Clara,  her  eyes  flashing 
with  anger,  while  her  lips  grew  white,  and  quivered  for 
fear— r-" Dare  you  speak  thus,  and  remember  that  the 
same  heaven  is  above  our  heads,  to  which  you  *o  soleninly 
vowed  you  would  n^yer  see  me  more  without  my  own  oon^ 
sent  ?  " 

"That  VQw  was  conditional— Francis  Tyrrel,  as  be  calls 
himself,  swpre  the  same— hath  he  not  seen  you  ?  "     He  fixed 
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a  piercing  look  on  her ;  "  He  has — you  dare  not  disown  it ! 
—And  shall  an  oath,  which  to  him  is  but  a  cobweb,  be  to 
me  a  shackle  of  iron  ?  " 

"  Alas !  it  was  but  for  a  moment, "  said  Miss  Mowbray, 
sinking  in  courage,  and  drooping  her  head  as  she  spoke. 

"  Were  it  but  the  twentieth  part  of  an  instant — the  least 
conceivable  space  of  subdivided  time — still,  you  did  meet — 
he  saw  you — you  spoke  to  him.  And  me  also  you  must  see 
—me  also  you  must  hear !  Or  I  will  first  claim  you  for  my 
own  in  the  face  of  the  world ;  and,  having  vindicated  my 
rights,  I  will  seek  out  and  extinguish  the  wretched  rival  who 
has  dared  to  interfere  with  them." 

"  Can  you  speak  thus  ?  "  said  Clara — "  can  you  so  burst 
through  the  ties  of  nature  ? — Have  you  a  heart  ?  " 

"  I  have  ;  and  it  shall  be  moulded  like  wax  to  your  slight- 
est wishes,  if  you  agree  to  do  me  justice ;  but  not  granite, 
nor  aught  else  that  nature  has  of  hardest,  will  be  more  inflex- 
ible if  you  continue  in  useless  opposition  ! — Clara  Mowbray, 
I  am  your  Fate." 

"  Not  so,  proud  man,"  said  Clara,  rising,  "  God  gave  not 
one  potsherd  the  power  to  break  another,  save  by  His  divine 
permission — my  fate  is  in  the  will  of  Him,  without  whose 
will  even  a  sparrow  falls  not  to  the  ground. — Begone — I  am 
strong  in  faith  of  heavenly  protection." 

"  Do  you  speak  thus  in  sincerity  ? "  said  the  Earl  of 
Etherington;  "consider  first  what  is  the  prospect  before 
you.  I  stand  here  in  no  doubtful  or  ambiguous  character 
— 1  offer  not  the  mere  name  of  a  husband — propose  to  you» 
not  a  humble  lot  of  obscurity  and  hardship,  with  fears  for 
the  past  and  doubts  for  the  future;  yet  there  was  a  time 
when  to  a  suit  like  this  you  could  listen  favourably. — I. 
stand  high  among  the  nobles  of  the  country,  and  offer  you, 
as  my  bride,  your  share  in  my  honours,  and  in  the  wealtb 
which  becomes  them. — Your   brother   is   my   friend,   and. 
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favours,  ifi^  $uit.  I  will  raise  fisom  tbe  giiOUA^y  and  oaee 
more  reivder  Ulustcious^  your  andent  house — youir  motions, 
shall  be  regulated  by  your  wishes,  even  by  your  capitices — 
I  wiU  e.veia  carry  my  self<iejfual  so  far,  that:  you.  shall,  should 
you  insist  on  so  severe  a-  BaeasAwe^  have  your  qw<»  residence^ 
youi:  OAvim.  es<babIishBaehty  anid  wiiibhcHi^  intrusion  on  nay  part, 
^  until  the  most,  devoted  kkve,  the.  moat  unceasing  attentions, 
shall  make  way  on'  youi;  inflexiiblie.  dis|)Qsiti<i»3. — AU.  this  I 
wiU  consent  to  for  the  fU(urer--all  that  is  passed.  shaU  be 
ctMacealed.  feom  the  public!. — But  minej;  Clara  Mowbray,  you 
must  bei" 

"Never — never!"  she  said,  with  increasing,  vehemence. 
"I.  caa  but  i^epeat  a.  negative,,  but  it  shall  have  aJU  the  force 
of  an  oath. — ^Youc  rank,  is  nothing,  to  me — your  fortune  I 
scarni — m^  broths  has  no«  iright,.  by  the  law  of  Scotland, 
or.  of  natUBe,,  to  compel  Bary  inclinations. — I  detest  your 
treaohecyt,  and.  I  sczom'  the  advantage:  you  priopose  to  attain 
by  it.— Should  the  law  give-  y^ou:  my  band^  it  would,  but 
award  you  that  of  a  corpse." 

"Mas-!  Clana,"  said;  the  Earlj,"you  do  but  flutter  in-  the 
net:;,  but!  I  will  urge  you  no  fiurther  n©JB»— there  is.  another 
encounter  before  me." 

He.  wafr  turning  away,,  when  Clara,  springing,  forward, 
caught  him  by  the  arm,,  and-,  repeated,,  in  a»  low  and  im- 
pressive! vx^icej,  the  comiaanidmient,r-^*  Thou;  shak  do  no 
murder ! " 

"  Feaii  not.  any  violence,^"  her  said^,  sofiiiening  his  voice,  and 
ai^tempting:  to,  take!  her  hand,  "  buit  what,  may  flow  from  your 
own  sie^rity,: — Francis,  is  safe?  from,  me,  unless  you  are 
gJLtQgetber.  unreasona^hle. — ^AUow  mer  but;  what  you  cannot 
deny  toi  any  friend  of  youc  brother,  the  powe»  of  seeing  you 
at  times) — sus^nd.  at.  least  the:  impetuosity  of-  ypuv  dislike 
to  me,,  aod  I  will,  on  nft;y>  pswrt^  mo^fy  the.  ounrent  of  my 
just, and.  otherwise  uncoittroliable.  resentment." 
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Clara,  extricating  herself,  and  retreating  from  him,  only 
replied,  "There  is  a  heaven  above  us,  and  there  shall 
be  judged  our  action*  towards  each  other  !  You  abuse  a 
power  most  treacherously  obtained — you  break  a  heart  that 
never  did  you  wrong — you  seek  an  alliance  with  a  wretch 
who  only  wishes  to  be  wedded  to  her  grave. — If  my  brother 
brings  you  hither,  I  cannot  help  it — and  if  your  coming  pre- 
vents bloody  and  iinnatural  violeece,  it  is  so  far  well. — But 
by  my  consent  you  come  noi^-  and  were  the  choice  mine,  I 
would  rather  be  struck  with  lifelong  bliiodnes^  than  that  my 
eyes  should  again  open  on  your  person — »ather  thai  my  ears 
were  stvuSed  with  the  earth  of  the  grave,  than  they  should 
again  hear  your  voice ! " 

The  Earl  of  Etheringtan  smiled  proudly,  and  repljed, 
"  Even  this,  madam,  I  can  hear  without  resentment.  Anx- 
ious and  careful  as  you  are  to  deprive  your  compliance  of 
every  grace  and  of  every  kindness^  I  receive  the  permission 
to  wait  on  you,  as  I  interpret  your  words. " 

"  Do  not  so  interpret  them,"  she  replied  ;  "  I  do  but  sub- 
mit to  your  presence  as  an  unavoidable  evil.  Heaven  be  my 
witness^  that,  were  it  not  to  prevent  greater  and  more  des- 
perate evil,  I  would  no£  even  so  fer  acquiesce." 

"Let  ac<iuiescence,  then,  be  the  word,"  he  said;  "and 
so  thankful  wall  I  be,  even  for  your  iacquiescence,  Miss 
Mowbray,  that  all  shall  remain  private,  which  I  conceive 
you  do  not  wish  to  be  disclosed ;  and,  unless  absolutely  com- 
pelled to  it  in  selMefencCj  you  may  rely,  no  violence  may 
be  resorted  to  by  me  in  any  quarter. — I  relieve  you  from 
m^y  preseiace." 

So  saying,  he  withdrew  from  the  apartment 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

EXPLANATORY. 
By  your  leave,  gentle  wax. 


Shakspearr. 


In  the  hall  of  Shaws-Castle,  the  Earl  of  Etherington  met 
Mowbray,  returned  from  his  fruitless  chase  after  the  bearer  of 
the  anonymous  epistle  before  recited ;  and  who  had  but  just 
learned,  on  his  return,  that  the  Earl  of  Etherington  was  ^th 
his  sister.  There  was  a  degree  of  mutual  confusion  when 
they  met ;  for  Mowbray  had  the  contents  of  the  anonymous 
letter  fresh  in  his  mind,  and  Lord  Etherington,  notwith- 
standing all  the  coolness  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  main- 
tain, had  not  gone  through  the  scene  with  Clara  without 
discomposure.  Mowbray  asked  the  Earl  whether  he  had 
seen  his  sister,  and  invited  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  return 
to  the  parlour ;  and  his  lordship  replied,  in  a  tone  as  indif- 
ferent as  he  could  assume,  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  honour 
of  the  lady's  company  for  several  minutes,  and  would  not 
now  intrude  further  upon  Miss  Mowbray's  patience. 

"You  have  had  such  a  reception  as  was  agreeable,  my 
lord,  I  trust  ?  "  said  Mowbray.  "  I  hope  Clara  did  the  hon- 
ours of  the  house  with  propriety  during  my  absence  ?  " 

"  Miss  Mowbray  seemed  a  little  fluttered  with  my  sudden 
appearance,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  the  servant  showed  me  in 
rather  abruptly;  and,  circumstanced  as  we  were,  there  is 
always  awkwardness  in  a  first  meeting,  where  there  is  no 
third  party  to  act  as  master  of  the  ceremonies. — I  suspect, 
from  the  lady's  looks,  that  you  have  not  quite  kept  my 
secret,  my  good  friend,  I  myself,  too,  felt  a  little  conscious- 
ness in  approaching  Miss  Mowbray — but  it  is  over  now ;  and. 
the  ice  being  fairly  broken,  I  hope  to  have  other  and  more 
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convenient  opportunities  to  improve  the  advantage  I  have 
just  gained  in  acquiring  your  lovely  sister's  personal  ac- 
quaintance." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Mowbray ;  "  but,  as  you  declare  for  leav- 
ing the  Castle  just  now,  I  must  first  speak  a  single  word 
with  your  lordship,  for  which  this  place  is  not  altogether 
convenient." 

"  I  can  have  no  objections,  my  dear  Jack,"  said  Etherington, 
following  him  with  a  thrill  of  conscious  feeling,  somewhat 
perhaps  like  that  of  the  spider  when  he  perceives  his  de- 
ceitful web  is  threatened  with  injury,  and  sits  balanced  in 
the  centre,  watching  every  point,  and  uncertain  which  he 
may  be  called  upon  first  to  defend.  Such  is  one  part,  and 
not  the  slightest  part,  of  the  penance  which  never  fails  to 
wait  on  those,  who,  abandoning  the  "  fair  play  of  the  world," 
endeavour  to  work  out  their  purposes  by  a  process  of  decep- 
tion and  intrigue. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Mowbray,  when  they  had  entered  a  little 
apartment,  in  which  the  latter  kept  his  guns,  fishing-tackle, 
and  other  implements  of  sport,  "you  have  played  on  the 
square  with  me ;  nay,  more — I  am  bound  to  allow  you  have 
given  me  great  odds.  I  am  therefore  not  entitled  to  hear 
any  reports  to  the  prejudice  of  your  lordship's  character,  with- 
out instantly  communicating  them.  There  is  an  anonymous 
letter,  which  I  have  just  received.  Perhaps  your  lordship 
may  know  the  hand,  and  thus-  be  enabled  to  detect  the 
writer." 

"  I  do  know  the  hand,"  said  the  Earl,  as  he  received  the 
note  from  Mowbray ;  "  and,  allow  me  to  say,  it  is  the  only 
one  which  could  have  dared  to  frame  any  calumny  to  my 
prejudice.  I  hope,  Mr.  Mowbray,  it  is  impossible  for  you 
to  consider  this  infamous  charge  as  anything  but  a  false- 
hood?" 

"  My  placing  it  in  your  lordship's  hands,  w^ithout  further 
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inquiry,  is  a.  sufficient  proof  that  I.  hold  it  such,  my  lord  ;  at 
the  same  time  that  I  caa^ot  doubt  for  a  momkent  tk^  your 
lordship  has  it  in  your  power  to  overthrow  so  frafl  a  calumny 
by  the  most  satisfactory  evidience." 

" Unqjuestionably  I  can,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  said  the  Earl; 
"  for^.  besides  my  beiag  in  fbll  possession  of  the  estate  and 
title  of  my  father,  the  late  Earl  of  Etherington,  I  have  ray 
father's  contract  of  marriage,  my  own  certi^ate-  of  baptism, 
and  the  evidence  of  the  whole  country,  to  establish  my  right 
All  these  shall  be  produced  with  the  least  delay  possible. 
You  wiJl  not  think  it  surpwising  that  one  does  not  travel  with 
this  sojrt  of  documents  ia  one^s  post-qbaise." 

"  Certainly  not,  mry  lord,"  said  Mowbray  y  "  it  is  su£5cient 
they  ai!e  forthcoming  when  called  for.  But,  may  I  inuquire, 
my  lord,,  who  the:  writer  of  this,  letter  is,,  and  whether  he  has 
any  particular  spleen  to  gratify  by  this  very  impodeiKb  asser- 
tion, which  is  so  easily  capable  of  being  disproved)?"    * 

"  He  is,"  said  Ethering'ton,  "  or,  at  lieast^  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being,  I  ajaai  sorry  t'O  say,,  a  near— a  vevy  neaar  reiation 
of  my  own — m  fact,  a  brothec  by  the.  fathiec^s  side,,  but  ille- 
gitimate.— My  father,  wasi  fond  of  hiinnr — ^I  loved  him  also,,  for 
he  has  uncomrBiK)nly  fkie.  partis,  and  is  accounted  highly  ac- 
complished.. But  there  is  a.  strain  of  something  ipjregfiiar  in 
his  mind — ^a  vein,  in  short,,  of  maddoesS).  which  breaks;  out  in 
the  usuail  manner.,;  rendering:  the,  poor  young  man  a.  dupe  to 
vain  imaginations  of  \m  own  dignity  and  gvaodieur,  which,  is 
perhaps  the  most  ordinary  effect  of  insanity,  and  inspiring,  the 
deepest,  aversion,  against  his.  nearest  relatives,  and  against  my- 
self in  particular.,  He  is  a  laian  extremely  plaiasil)le,.  both  in 
speech  and  naanners ;  sor  much  s^.  that  Doany  <af  my  ft^^nds 
think  there  is  more  vieie  thait^  insanity  ia  the  irreg^Iaarities 
which  he  commrits  ;  but  I  may,,  L  hope^.  be  fcHgiven,  if  I  have 
formed  a  milder  judgment  of  one  supposed  to  be  my 
father's  son^     Indeed,  I  cannot  help  being  sorry  for  poor 
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Frank,  "who  anigialt  have  made  ja  very  distinguisbed  ^figure  in 
the  world." 

"May  I  ask  (the  gentkaaaam's  name,  my  lord?"  said 
Mowbray. 

"My  faM^er's  indni^nce  gave  liim  our  faxmly  oame  lof 
Tyirrel,  witdx  his  owxi  Christian  name  flranciis ;  hot  his  proper 
name,  to  which  alone  ihe  lias  a  aright,  is  Maitigny." 

**E2ancis  Tyrrel!"  eMclakned  Mowjbiay;  "wby^  lAiat  is 
the  name  of  the  Tcry  person  who  made  some  KSistoiibance  alt 
the  Well  |nst  before  yoar  loi^dsidp  jarris^ed. — You  aaoay  iiasre 
seen  an  adverdsement — ^a  sort  of  p^cand." 

^*I  have,  Mr.  Mowtbiay,^'  said  the  Earl.  ^*fipare  aane  on 
that  SErbject,  if  you  please — it  iias  ioirmed  a  s^icxEKg  xeason 
vs^y  I  did  next  mention  imy  connectiion  wikh  this  unhappy 
man  before ;  but  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  persons,  whose 
i-maguoatians  jare  exdited,  to  nitsh  into  causeln^s  quarrels,  and 
then  *o  mtake  discreditable  retreats  fimn  ihem.^ 

"Or,"  said  Mr.  MonRrhray,  "he  may  bawe,  after  all,  been 
prevented  ifiram  rteaching  t^  place  of  rendervous — ^ttiviaE  |]bart 
very  day  on  which  your  lordship,  I  think,  leceiFed  your 
wound ;  and,  if  i  mistake  not,  'jwau  hit  tfae  man  fkim  whom 
you  got  lihe  iiu<rt." 

^*  Mowbray,"  said  Lotd  Etftaerington,  lowering  his  Toice, 
and  taking  fcttm  by  the  an^,  "it  is  trae  that  I  did  so-^and 
tndy  glad  I  am  to  obserre,  thait,  whatever  might  isawe  been 
•the  conseiqiaenxjes  bf  such  an  ^acddeiat,  they  cannot  have  btexi 
serious. — It  struck  me  afterwaneis,  lliat  the  man  by  whom 
I  was  so  strangely  assaulted,  had  some  resendalance  to 
the  unfortunate  Tyrrel — but  I  had  mot  seen  iiim  for  years. 
— At  any  ja<t«,  he  caniYOt  inawe  been  maich  ^aourt,  since  he 
is  now  sMq  to  xesume  ids  intr^ues  *o  the  prejudice  fdf  my 
character." 

"  Your  lordship  views  the  tlmnag  with  a  iiixn  eye,"  -said 
Mowbray^  ^jfirmer  (than  i  think  imast   pec^  woukl   be 
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able  to  command,  who  had  so  narrow  a  chance  of  a  scrape 
so  uncomfortable." 

"  Why,  I  am,  in  the  first  place,  by  no  means  sure  that  the 
risk  existed,"  said  the  Earl  of  Etherington ;  "  for,  as  I  have 
often  told  you,  I  had  but  a  very  transient  glimpse  of  the 
ruffian;  and,  in  the  second  place,  I  am  sure  that  no  per- 
manent bad  consequences  have  ensued.  I  am  too  old  a 
fox-hunter  to  be  afraid  of  a  leap  after  it  is  cleared,  as  they 
tell  of  the  fellow  who  fainted  in  the  morning  at  the  sight  of 
the  precipice  he  had  clambered  over  when  he  was  drunk  on 
the  night  before.  The  man  who  wrote  that  letter,"  touching 
it  with  his  finger,  "  is  alive,  and  able  to  threaten  me ;  and  if 
he  did  come  to  any  hurt  from  my  hand,  it  was  in  the  act  of 
attempting  my  life,  of  which  I  shall  carry  the  mark  to  my 
grave." 

"  Nay,  I  am  far  from  blaming  your  lordship,"  said  Mowbrayy. 
"for  what  you  did  in  self-defence,  but  the  circumstance 
might  have  turned  out  very  unpleasant. — May  I  ask  what 
you  intend  to  do  with  this  unfortunate  gentleman,  who  is  in 
all  probability  in  the  neighbourhood  ?  " 

"  I  must  first  discover  the  place  of  his  retreat,"  said  Lord 
Etherington,  "and  then  consider  what  is  to  be  done  both 
for  his  safety,  poor  fellow,  and  my  own.  It  is  probable,  too, 
that  he  may  find  sharpers  to  prey  upon  what  fortune  he 
still  possesses,  which,  I  assure  you,  is  sufficient  to  attract  a 
set  of  folk  who  may  ruin  while  they  humour  him. — May  I 
beg  that  you,  too,  will  be  on  the  outlook,  and  let  me  know 
if  you  hear  or  see  more  of  him  ?  " 

"I  shall,  most  certainly,  my  lord,"  answered  Mowbray; 
"but  the  only  one  of  his  haunts  which  I  know,  is  the  old 
Cleikum  Inn,  where  he  chose  to  take  up  his  residence.  He 
has  now  left  it,  but  perhaps  the  old  crab-fish  of  a  landlady 
may  know  something  of  him." 

"I  will  not  fail  to  inquire,"  said  Lord  Etherington;  and, 
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with  these  words,  he  took  a  kind  farewell  of  Mowbray, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  up  the  avenue. 

"A  cool  fellow,"  said  Mowbray,  as  he  looked  after  him, 
"a  d — d  cool  fellow,  this  brother-in-law  of  mine,  that  is  to 
be — takes  a  shot  at  his  father's  son  with  as  little  remorse  as 
at  a  black-cock — what  would  he  do  with  me,  were  we  \6 
quarrel  ? — Well,  I  can  snuff  a  candle  and  strike  out  the  ace 
of  hearts  ;  and  so,  should  things  go  wrong,  he  has  no  Jack 
Raw  to  deal  with,  but  Jack  Mowbray." 

Meanwhile  the  Earl  of  Etherington  hastened  home  to  his 
own  apartments  at  the  Hotel ;  and,  not  entirely  pleased  with 
the  events  of  the  day,  commenced  a  letter  to  his  correspon- 
dent, 2^ent,  and  confidant.  Captain  Jekyl,  which  we  have 
fortunately  the  means  of  presenting  to  our  readers : — 

"  Friend  Harry, — They  say  a  falling  house  is  best  known 
by  the  rats  leaving  it — a  falling  state,  by  the  desertion  of 
confederates  and  allies — and  a  fdlling  man,  by  the  desertion 
of  his  friends.  If  this  be  true  augury,  your  last  letter 
may  be  considered  as  ominous  of  my  breaking  down.  Me- 
thinks,  you  have  gone  far  enough,  and  shared  deep  enough 
with  me,  to  have  some  confidence  in  my  savoir  /aire — some 
little  faith  both  in  my  means  and  management. — What  cross- 
grained  fiend  has  at  once  inspired  you  with  what  I  suppose 
you  wish  me  to  call  politic  doubts  and  scruples  of  conscience, 
but  which  I  can  only  regard  as  symptoms  of  fear  and  dis- 
affection ?  You  can  have  no  idea  of  *  duels  betwixt  relaticxis 
so  nearly  connected '-^ahd  'the  affair  seems  very  delicate 
and  intricate  * — and  again,  *  the  matter  has  never  been  fully 
explained  to  you' — ^and,  moreover,  -if  you  are  expected  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  business,  it  must  b^  when  you 
are  honoured  with  my  full  and  unreserved  confidence,  other- 
wise how  could  you  be  of  the  use  to  me  which  I  might 
require?'     Such  are  your  expressions. 
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"  Now,  asi  to  scruples  of  conscience  about  near  relatiohs^ 
and  so  forth,  all  that  has  blown  by  without  mdch^  mischief^ 
and  certamly  ifi  niot  likely  to  occiir  again-^besidesy  did'  you 
never  hear  of  friends  q^iaxTcllihg.  before  ?  And  are  ih^y  not 
to  execdbe  the  usual  priviJeges  of  gentlem©i!p  wheit  they 
do  ?  Moreover,'  how  am  I-  tio  know  that  thii  piagufj^  feliow 
is  actuaily  related  to  me  F-^^'They  say  it  is  a  wise  child  knows 
its  own  father;  and  I  cannot  be  expected  wise  enough  to 
know  to  a  certainty  my  fathier's  $oti/*^9o  much/  for  relation- 
ship.— Then,  as  to  full  and  uhreserVed  coi?tfidencfr^\*hy, 
Hanyy  this  is  just  aS'  if  I  werer  to  ask  yod  to-  look  at  a  watch, 
and'teli  whSit  it  was  o^dock,  and  yoo  were  to  rieply,  that  truly 
you.  coald  not  inform  me,  because  yott'  had  not  examined  the 
springs,  the:  counter-balances,  the  wheels^  and  the  whole  in- 
ternal machinery  of  the  little  time-piece. — But  the  .upshot  of 
the  whok  i$  thiR.  Haarry  Jekyh,  who  is  ay  sharp  a  fellow  as 
a»y  othei;  thinks  he  has:  his  friend:  Lord  Etherinigtton  at"  a 
deadlock,,  arid  that  he  knows  already  so  much  of  th^  daad 
njobte  lordls  history  as  to  daHge  his  loicdship  to  tell"  him:  the 
wiicde.  And  pei^psi  he  not  unveowDnobly  conchidesif  that 
the  "Custody  of  a- whole  secret  is^^  more  creditable;,  and  pro^ 
bablymoKe: lucrative,  than. that. of  ai half oane;  and,m  short,^'— ^ 
he- is  resolved  to  make  the  nrost  of  the'  caitds)  in  his:  hand. 
AnothsF,  mine:  honest  Harry;,  would  take  the  trouble' to  recall 
tO'  your  mtnd  past  timeff  and-  circuimstancesi  and'  conclude 
with  expressiog  a  humble  opmibn,  that  rf«  Harry  JekyI  were 
asked,  now  to  do  any  service  foir  the  ndble  lord  aforesaiav 
Haary  had-  got  his  rewaud.  in  hfe  pocket  afoirehand. '  But  1.  do 
not  argua  thusj.  because'  I  wotiltf  lother  be  leagued  wdtH  a 
friend  who^Assists  me  with  a  view  to  future  profit,  than-  from 
respect  to*  benefits  already  receivedi-  The  first  lies  like  the- 
feiads  scent:  when  oni  his  la^t  legs;,  increasing  every  moment'; 
tlte^  other  is  a  back-scent,,  growing  colder  the  longer  you 
follow  it,  until  at  last  it  beccmnes  impossible:  tttt  puzzfe  it:  out 
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I  will,  tiierefore,  submit  to  circumstances,  and  tell  you  the 
whole  story^  though  somewhat  tedaous,  in  hopes  that  I  can 
conchide  with  such  a  trail  as  you  will  open  upon  4>reast- 
hi^. 

"Thus,  then  it  was. — lErancis,  fifth  Eaii  off  Etherington, 
and  my  nrach-^honoured  fisher,  was  what  is  called  a  tvery 
eccentric  man — that  is,  he  was  neither  a  wise  man  nor  a  fool — 
had  too  much  sense  to  walk  into  a  well,  and  yet  in  some  oi 
the  furious  fits  which  he  was  visited  with,  I  have  seen  him 
quite  mad  enough  to  throw  any  one  iclse  into  it. — Mep  said 
there  was  a  lurking  insanity — >but  it  is  an  ill  bird,  &c.,  and  I 
will  say  no  more  about  it  This- chatter-brained  peer  was,  m 
other  respects,,  a  handsome,  accomplished  man,  with  an  ex- 
pression somewhat  haughty,  yet  singularly  pleasing  when  he 
chose  it — a;man,  in  short,  who  might  push  his  fortune  wit^ 
the  iiair  seac 

"  Lord  Btherington,  such  as  I  have  described  him,  being 
upon  his  travels  in  France,  formed  an  attachnnent  of  the  heart 
— ay,  and  some  have  pretended,  of  the  hand  ateo,  with  a 
certain  ^beautiful  oiphan,  Marie  de  Martigny.  Of  this  union 
is  said  to  have  sprung  (for  I  am  determined  not  to  be  certain 
on  that  point)  that  most  incommodious  person,  Francis  Tyrrel, 
as  he  calls  himself,  but  as  I  would  rather  call  him,  Francis 
Martigny  ;  the  latter  suiting  my  views,  as  perhaps  the  former 
name  agrees  better  with  his  pretensions.  Now,  I  am  too  good 
a  son  to  subscribe  to  the  alleged  regularity  of  the  marriage 
between  my  right  honourable  and  very  good  k»d  father, 
because  my  said  right  honouraWe  and  very  good  lord  did,  on 
his  return  to  England,  become  wedded,  in  the  face  of  the 
Church,  to  -  my  very  affectionate  and  well-endowed  mother, 
Ann  Bulmer  of  Bulmer  Hall,  from  which  happy  union  sprung 
I,  Francis  Valentine  Bulmer  Tyrrel,  lawful  inheritor  of  my 
father  and  mother's  joint  estates,  as  I  was  the  proud  pos* 
sessor  of  their  ancient  names.     But  the  noble  and  wealthy 
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pair,  though  blessed  with  such  a  pledge  of  love  as  myself, 
lived  mighty  ill  together,  and  the  rather,  when  my  right 
honourable  father,  sending  for  this  other  Sosia,  this  unlucky 
Francis  Tyrrel,  senior,  from  France,  insisted,  in  the  face  of 
propriety,  that  he  should  reside  in  his  house,  and  share,  in 
all  respects,  in  the  opportunities  of  education  by  which  the 
real  Sosia,  Francis  Valentine  Bulmer  Tyrrel,  then  commonly 
called  Lord  Oakendale,  hath  profited  in  such  an  uncommon 
degree. 

"Y*"0"s  were  the  matrimonial  quarrels  which  arose  be- 
tween the  honoured  lord  and  lady,  in  consequence  of  this 
unseemly  conjunction  of  the  legitimate  and  illegitimate  ;  and 
to  these,  we,  the  subjects  of  the  dispute,  were  sometimes  very 
properly,  as  well  as  decorously,  made  the  witnesses.  On  one 
occasion,  my  right  honourable  mother,  who  was  a  free-spoken 
lady,  found  the  language  of  her  own  rank  quite  inadequate  to 
express  the  strength  of  her  generous  feelings,  and  borrowing 
from  the  vulgar  two  emphatic  words,  applied  them  to  Marie 
de  Martigny,  and  her  son  Francis  Tyrrel.  Never  did  Earl 
that  ever  wore  coronet  fly  into  a  pitch  of  more  uncontrollable 
rage,  than  did  my  right  honourable  father ;  and,  in  the  ardour 
of  his  reply,  he  adopted  my  mother's  phraseology,  to  inform 
her,  that  if  there  was  a  whore  and  bastard  connected  with  his 
house,  it  was  herself  and  her  brat. 

"  I  was  even  then  a  sharp  little  fellow,  arid  was  incredibly 
struck  with  the  communication^  which,  in  an  hour  of  un- 
controllable irritation,  had  escaped  my  right  honourable 
father.  It  is  true,  he  instantly  gathered  himself  up  again ; 
and  he  perhaps  recollecting  such  a  word  as  bigamy^  and  my 
mother,  on  her  side,  considering  the  consequences  of  such  a 
thing  as  a  descent  from  the  Countess  of  Etherington  into 
Mrs.  Bulmer,  neither  wife,  maid,  nor  widow,  there  was  an 
apparent  reconciliation  between  them,  which  lasted  for  some 
time.     But  the  speech  remained  deeply  imprinted  on  my 
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remembrance ;  the  more  so,  that  once,  when  I  was  exerting 
over  my  friend  Francis  Tyrrel  the  authority  of  a  legitimate 
brother,  and  Lord  Oakendale,  old  Cecil,  my  father's  con- 
fidential valet,  was  so  much  scandalised,  as  to  intimate  a 
possibility  that  we  might  one  day  change  conditions.  These 
two  accidental  communications  seemed  to  me  a  key  to 
certain  long  lectures,  with  which  my  father  used  to  regale 
us  boys,  but  me  in  particular,  upon  the  extreme  mutability 
of  human  affairs, — ^the  disappointment  of  the  best  grounded 
hopes  and  expectations, — and  the  necessity  of  being  so 
accomplished  in  all  useful  branches  of  knowledge,  as  might, 
in  case  of  accidents,  supply  any  defalcation  in  our  rank  and 
fortune ; — as  if  any  art  or  science  could  make  amends  for 
the  loss  of  an  Earldom,  and  twelve  thousand  a  year !  All 
this  prosing  seemed  to  my  anxious  mind  designed  to  pre- 
pare me  for  some  unfortunate  change ;  and  when  I  was  old 
enough  to  make  such  private  inquiries  as  lay  in  my  power, 
I  became  still  more  persuaded  that  my  right  honourable 
father  nourished  some  thoughts  of  making  an  honest  woman 
of  Marie  de  Martigny,  and  a  legitimate  elder  brother  of 
Francis,  after, his  death  at  least,  if  not  during  his  life.  I 
was  the  more  convinced  of  this,  when  a  little  affair,  which 

I  chanced  to  have  with  the  daughter  of  my  Tu ,  drew 

down  my  father's  wrath  upon  me  in  great  abundance,  and 
occasioned  my  being  banished  to  Scotland,  along  with  my 
brother,  under  a  very  poor  allowance,  without  introductions, 
except  to  one  steady,  or  call  it  rusty,  old  Professor,  and.  with 
the  charge  that  I  should  not  assume  the  title  of  Lord 
Oakendale,  but  content  myself  with  my  maternal  grand- 
father's name  of  Valentine  Bulmer,  that  of  Francis  Tyrrel 
being  pre-occupied. 

"Upon  this  occasion,  notwithstanding  the  fear  which  I 
entertained  of  my  father's  passionate  temper,  I  did  venture 
to  say,  that  since  I  was  to  resign  my  title,  I  thought  I  had  a 
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right  to  keep  my  family  name,  and  that  my  brother  might 
take  his  mother's.  I  wish  you  kad  seen  the  look  of  rage 
with  which  my  father  regarded  me  when.  I  gave  him  his 
spirited  hint.  *  Thou  art,'  he  said,  and  paused,  as  if  to  find 
out  the  bitterest  epithet  to  supply  the  blank — *  thou  art  thy 
mother's  child,  and  her  perfect  picture' — (this  seemed  the 
severest.  reproa>ch  that  occurred  to  him.) — *  Bear  her  name 
then,  and  bear  it  with  patience  and  in  secrecy  \,  or,  I  here 
give  you  my  word,  you  shall  never  bear  another  the  whole 
days  of  your  life.'  This  sealed  my  mouth  with  a  witness ; 
aad  then,  in  allusion  to  my  flirtation  with  the  daughter  of 

my  Tu-; aforesaid,  he  enlarged  on  the  folly  and  iniquity  of 

private  marriages^  warned  me  that  in  the  country  I  was  going 
to,  the  matrimonial  noose  often  lies  hid  under  flowers,,  and 
that,  folks  find  it  twitched  round  their  neck,  when  they  least 
expect  such  a  cravat ;  assured  me,,  that  be  had  very  partk:ular 
views  for  settling  Francis  and  me  in  life,,  aiad  he  would  forgive 
neither  of  us  who  should,  by  any  such  rasb  entanglements^ 
render' them  unavailing. 

"  This  last  minatory  admonition  was  the  more  tolarable, 
that  my  rival  had  his  share  of  it ;  and  so  we  ^were  bundled 
off  to.  Scotland^  coupled  up  like  two  pointers  ia  a  dog-cart, 
and — I  cani  speak  for  one  at  least — ^with  much  the  same 
uncordial  feelings  towards- each,  othar.  I  often,  indeed^,  de- 
tected  Fraiicis  looking,  at  me  with  a  singular  expression^  as 
of  pity  and  anxiety^  and  once  or  twice  he  seem.ed<  disposed 
to  enter  on  something  respecting  the.  situation  in  which  we 
stood  towards  each  other ;  but  I  felt,  no-  desipe  to  encourage 
his  -confidence.  Meantime,  as  we  were  called,  by  our  father's 
difections,,  not  brothers,  but  cousins,  so  we  came  to  bear 
towards  each  other  the  habits  of  companionship,  though 
scajTcely  of  friendship..  What:  Francis  thought,  I  know^  not ; 
for  my  part,  I  must  confes&,,  that  I  lay  by  on  the  watch  for 
some  opportunity  when  I  might  mend  my  own  situation  with 
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my  father,  though  at  the  pnejudice  of  my  rival.  And  FortQiie, 
while, fiiie .seemed  to  pcewentsuch  *ti  opportunity,  invo4ved 
us  both  in  one  of  the  -  strangest  and  most  enta^ngied  maces 
that  her.'CftpcicioQs  drviraity^if)  ever  wovie,  atid  out  of  which 
I  «ra  even  now  stniggiifig,  by  sleight  or  fopce,  to  extricate 
myself.  lean  terdty  help  wdmdering^  even  yet,  at  the  odd 
conjuncdoh,  wWidU  has  produced  «uch  an  intricacy  of  com- 
plicaled  incidents. 

"  My  father  was  z.  gj?eat  ^ortsman,  and  -Francis  and  I  had 
bath  inherited  his  taste  f®r  field  sports ;  but  I  in  a  keener 
and  >inore  ecstatic  degree.  Edinburgh,  which  is  a  tolen^ble 
residence-  in  winter  and  spring,  becomes  disagreeaWe  in 
sumraaer,(aad  in  autumn  is  the  most  melancholy  Xi^'^wr  that 
ever  poor  -mortals  were  condemned  'to.  No  public  places  are 
opeiV'  no  iohabitant  of-  any  consideration  remains  in  tihe 
town ;  those  who  ^cannot  get  away,  hide  themselves  in  ob- 
scure corners,  as  if  ashamed  tp  'be  seen  in  the  streets.  The 
gentry  ^  to  their  country-houses — the  citizens  to  tlieir  sea- 
bathing quarters— the  lawyers  to  their  circuits— the  writers  tc 
viat  their  country  idients— and  all  the  world  to  the  moors 
to  shoot  grouse.  We*  Who  felt  the  indignity  of  remaining 
in  town  during  thds  deserted  season,  obtained,  with  some 
difficulty^  permission  from  the  Earl  to  betake  oursdves 
to  any  obscure  corner,  and  ^oot  grouse,  if  we  could  get 
leave  to  do  so  xDnour  gefneral  character -of  fjn^ish  j^tudents 
at  the  >Uiniversity  of  Edinburgh,  without  quoting  anything 
mone. 

^*Tbe  first  yeajr  df  our  banishment  we  went  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  tJlhe  Highlands ;  but  finding  our  sport  interrupted 
by  gamekeepers  and  their  gillies,  on  the  second  ©ocasion  we 
established  oursdh^es  at  Hhis  littfte  village  of  'St.  Ronan's, 
where  Chere  were  then  ^no  Spaw,  no  fine  peopfle,  nt)  card 
tables,  'HO  qui^ECS,  -eKOepting  trhe  dM  quiz  of  a  landlady  whh 
whom  we  lodged.     We  found  the  place  mudh  to  our  mind; 
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the  old  landlady  had  interest  with  some  old  fellow,  agent  of 
a  non-residing  nobleman,  who  gave  us  permission  to  sport 
over  his  moors,  of  which  I  availed  myself  keenly,  and  Francis 
with  more  moderation.  He  was,  indeed,  of  a  grave  musing 
sort  of  habit,  and  often  preferred  solitary  walks,  in  the  wild 
and  beautiful  scenery  with  which  the  village  is  surrounded, 
to  the  use  of  the  gua  He  was  attached  to  fishing,  more- 
over, that  dullest  of  human  amusements,  and  this  also  tended 
to  keep  us  considerably  apart.  This  gave  me  rather  pleasure 
than  concern ; — not  that  I  hated  Francis  at  that  time ;  nay, 
not  that  I  greatly  disliked  his  society ;  but  merely  because 
it  was  unpleasant  to  be  always  with  one,  whose  fortunes  I 
looked  upon  as  standing  in  direct  opposition  to  my  own.  I 
also  rather  despised  tiie  indifference  about  sport,  which 
indeed  seemed  to  grow  upon  him ;  but  my  gentleman  had 
better  taste  than  I  was  aware  of.  If  he  sought  no  grouse  on 
the  hill,  he  had  flushed  a  pheasant  in  the  wood. 

"  Clara  Mowbray,  daughter  of  the  Lord  of  the  more  pictur- 
esque than  wealthy  domain  of  St.  Ronan*s,  was  at  that  time 
scarce  sixteen  years  old,  and  as  wild  and  beautiful  a  wood- 
land nymph  as  the  imagination  can  fancy — simple  as  a  child 
in  all  that  concerned  the  world  and  its  ways,  acute  as  a  needle 
in  ev^y  point  of  knowledge  which  she  had  found  an  op- 
portunity of  becoming  acquainted  with ;  fearing  harm  from 
no  one,  and  with  a  lively  and  natural  strain  of  wit,  which 
brought  amusement  and  gaiety  wherever  she  came.     Her 
motions  were  under  no  restraint,  save  that  of  her  own  in- 
clination; for  her  father,  though  a  cross,  peevish  old  man, 
was  confined  to  his  chair  with  the  gout,  and  her  only  com- 
panion, a  girl  of  somewhat  inferior  caste,  bred  up  in  the 
utmost  deference  to  Miss   Mowbray's  fancies,  served  for 
company  indeed  in  her  strolls  through  the  wild  country  on 
foot  and  on  horseback,  but  never  thought  of  interfering  with 
her  will  and  pleasure. 
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"The  extreme  loneliness  of  the  country  (at  that  time), 
and  the  simplicity  of  its  inhabitants,  seemed  to  render  these 
excursions  perfectly  safe.  Francis,  happy  dog,  became  the 
comp)anion  of  the  damsels  on  such  occasions  through  the 
following  accident  Miss  Mowbray  had  dressed  herself  and 
her  companion  like  country  wenches,  with  a  view  to  surprise 
the  family  of  one  of  their  better  sort  of  farmers.  They  had 
accomplished  their  purpose  greatly  to  their  satisfaction, 
and  were  hieing  home  after  sunset,  when  they  were  en- 
countered by  a  country  fellow — ^a  sort  of  Harry  Jekyl  in  his 
way — who,  being  equipped  with  a  glass  or  two  of  whisky, 
saw  not  the  nobility  of  blood  through  her  disguise,  and 
accosted  the  daughter  of  a  hundred  sires  as  he  would  have 
done  a  ewe-milker.  Miss  Mowbray  remonstrated  —  her 
companion  screamed  —  up  came  cousin  Francis  with  a 
fowling-piece  on  his  shoulder,  and  soon  put  the  sylvan  to 
flight 

"  This  was  the  beginning  of  an  acquaintance,  which  had 
gone  great  lengths  before  I  found  it  out  The  fair  Clara, 
it  seems,  found  it  safer  to  roam  in  the  woods  with  an  escort 
than  alone,  and  my  studious  and  sentimental  relative  was 
almost  her  constant  companion.  At  their  age,  it  was  likely 
that  some  time  might  pass  ere  they  came  to  understand  each 
other ;  but  full  confidence  and  intimacy  was  established  be- 
tween them  ere  I  heard  of  their  amour. 

"And  here,  Harry,  I  must  pause  till  next  morning,  and 
send  you  the  conclusion  under  a  separate  cover.  The  rap 
which  I  had  over  the  elbow  the  other  day,  is  still  tingling  at 
the  end  of  my  fingers,  and  you  must  not  be  critical  with  my 
manuscript" 
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CHAPTER    X.XVL 

LETTER   CONTINUED. 

Most  I  «tiien  ravd  out 

My  weaved-up  ioUxes  ?- 


Shakspearb. 

"  I  RESUME  my  pen,  Harry,  to  mentioin,  without  attempting 
to  describe  my  surprise,  that  Francis,  compeUed  by-ciroum- 
stances,  made  me  the  confidant  of  his  love-intrigiue.  My 
grave  cousin  in  love,  and  very  much  in  .the  mind  of  ap- 
proaching the  perilous  verge  of  clandestine  marriage — he 
who  used  every  bow  and  then,  not  much  to  the  improvement 
of  our  cordial  regard,  to  lecture  me  upon  filial  duty,  just  Ujpon 
the  point  of  slipping  the  bridle  himself !  I  could  not  for. my 
life  tell  whether  surprise,  or  a  feeling  of  mischievous  ;satis- 
faction,  was  predominant  I  tried  to  talk  to  him  as  he  used 
to  talk  to  me ;  but  I  had  not  the  gift  of  per&uasiow,  or  he 
the  power  of  understanding  the  words  of  wisdom.  He  in- 
sisted our  situation  was  different— that  his  unhappy  birth,  as 
he  termed  it,  freed  him  at  least  &om  dependence  on  his 
father's .  absolute  will — that  he  had,  by  bequest  frooa  some 
jelative  of  his  mother^  a  moderate  competence,  which  Miss 
Mowbray  had  consented  to  share  with  him  ;  in  fine,  that  he 
desired  not  my  counsel  bul:  jmy  jassistance.  A  moment's 
consideration  convinced  me,  that  I  should  be  unkind,  not 
to  him  only,  but  to  myself,  unless  I  gave  him  all  the  ba,ck- 
ing  I  could  in  this  his  most  dutiful  .scheme.  I  recollected 
our  right  honourable  father's  denunciations  against  Scottish 
marriages,  and  secret  marriages  of  all  sorts, — denunciations 
perhaps  not  the  less  vehement,  that  he  might  feel  some 
secret  prick  of  conscience  on  the  subject  himself  I  re- 
membered that  my  grave  brother  had  always  been  a  favourite, 
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and'  I  forgot  not — how  ^as  it  possible  I  could  forget— those 
ominous  expressions,  which  intimated  a  possibility  of  the 
hereditary  estate  and'  honours;  being'  tiansfierred  to  the  elder, 
instead  of  the  yoimger  son,  Now^  it  required!  no  conjurer 
to  foresee,  that  should  Francis:  commit  this  inexpiable  crime 
of  secretly  allying  himself  with  a  Scottish  beauty,  our  sire 
would  lose  all  wish  toi  accomplish  sudi  sc  tranfiferenee  in 
his  favour;  and  while  my  brother's  merits  were  altogether 
obscured  by  such  an  nnpanionable  act  of  disobedience,  my 
own,  no  longer  overshadowed  by  prejudice,  or  partiality,  would 
shine  forth  in  all  their  natural  brilliancy.  These  considera- 
tions, which  flashed  on-  rae  with  the-  rapidity  of  lightning, 
induced  me  to  consent  to  bold  Frank's  back-hand,  during 
the  perilous  game  he  proposed  to  play.  I  had  only  to  take 
care  that  my  own  share' in  the  matter  should  not  be  so  pro- 
minent as  to  attiract  my  father's  attention ;  and  this  I  was 
little  afraid  of,  for  hia  wrath  was  usually  of  that  vehement 
and  forcible  charactef,  which>  like  Ughtning,  is  attracted  to 
one  single  point,  there,  bursting  with  violence  as.  undivided  as 
it  was  uncontrollable. 

"  I  soon  found  the  lovers-  needed  my  assistance  more,  than 
I  could  have  supposed;  for  they  were  absolute:  novices  in 
any  sort  of  intrigue,  which:  to  me  seenred  as  easy  and  natural 
as- lying.  Francis^  had  been-  detected  by  some  tattling  spy 
in  his  w^'lks  with  d^raj  and  the;  news  had  been  carried 
to  old  Mowbray,  who  was  greatly  incensed  at  has  daughter, 
though-  little  knowing  that  her  crime:  was  gifeater  than 
admitting  an  unknown  English  student  to  form  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  her.  He  prohibited  further  intercourse — 
resolvedj  in  justice-of^peace  phiasej  to  rid  the  country  of  us ; 
and,  prudently  sinking  all  mention  of  his  daughter's  delin- 
quency, commenced  an  actitm  against  Francis,  under  pre- 
text of  punishing  him  as  am  encroacher  upon  his.  game,  but 
in  reality  to  scare  hiin  from  the  neighbourhood.     His  person 
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was  particularly  described  to  all  the  keepers  and  satellites 
about  Shaws-Castle,  and  any  personal  intercourse  betwixt 
him  and  Clara  became  impossible^  except  under  the  most 
desperate  risks.  Nay,  such  was  their  alarm,  that  Master 
Francis  thought  it  prudent,  for  Miss  Mowbray's  sake,  to 
withdraw  as  far  as  a  town  called  Marchthorn,  and  there  to 
conceal  himself,  maintaining  his  intercourse  with  Clara  only 
by  letter. 

"  It  was  then  I  became  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  hope  of 
the  lovers ;  it  was  then  my  early  dexterity  and  powers  of  con- 
trivance were  first  put  to  the  test ;  and  it  would  be  too  long 
to  tell  you  in  how  many  shapes,  and  by  how  many  con- 
trivances, I  acted  as  agent,  letter-carrier,  and  go-between,  to 
maintain  the  intercourse  of  these  separated  turtles.  I  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  that  way  on  my  own  account, 
but  never  half  so  much  as  I  took  on  account  of  this  brace 
of  lovers.  I  scaled  walls  and  swam  rivers,  set  bloodhounds, 
quarterstaves,  and  blunderbusses  at  defiance;  and,  except- 
ing the  distant  prospect  of  self-interest  which  I  have  hinted 
at,  I  was  neither  to  have  honour  nor  reward  for  my  pains.  I 
will  own  to  you,  that  Clara  Mowbray  was  so  very  beautiful 
— so  absolutely  confiding  in  her  lover's  friend — and  thrown 
into  such  close  intercourse  with  me,  that  there  were  times 
when  I  thought  that,  in  conscience,  she  ought  not  to  have 
scrupled  to  have  contributed  a  mite  to  reward  the  faithful 
labourer.  But  then,  she  looked  like  purity  itself;  and  I 
was  such  a  novice  at  that  time  of  day,  that  I  did  not  know 
how  it  might  have  been  possible  for  me  to  retreat,  if  I  had 
made  too  bold  an  advance — ^and,  in  short,  I  thought  it  best 
to  content  myself  with  assisting  true  love  to  run  smooth,  in 
the  hope  that  its  course  would  assure  me,  in  the  long-run, 
an  Earl's  title,  and  an  Earl's  fortune. 

"Nothing  was,  therefore,  ventured  on  my  part  which 
could  raise  suspicion,  and,  as  the  confidential  friend  of  the 
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lovers,  I  prepared  everything  for  their  secret  marriage.  The 
pastor  of  the  parish  agreed  to  perform  the  ceremony,  pre- 
vailed upon  by  an  argument  which  I  used  to  him,  and  which 
Clara,  had  she  guessed  it,  would  have  little  thanked  me  for. 
I  led  the  honest  man  to  believe,  that,  in  declining  to  do  his 
office,  he  might  prevent  a  too  successful  lover  from  doing 
justice  to  a  betrayed  maiden ;  and  the  parson,  who,  I  found, 
had  a  spice  of  romance  in  his  disposition,  resolved,  under 
such  pressing  circumstances,  to  do  them  the  kind  office  of 
binding  them  together,  although  the  consequence  might  be 
a  charge  of  irregularity  against  himself.  Old  Mowbray  was 
much  confined  to  his  room,  his  daughter  less  watched  since 
Frank  had  removed  from  the  neighbourhood — the  brother 
(which,  by-the-bye,  I  should  have  said  before)  not  then  in 
the  country — and  it  was  settled  that  the  lovers  should  meet 
at  the  Old  Kirk  of  Saint  Ronan's  when  the  twilight  became 
deep,  and  go  off  in  a  chaise  for  England  so  soon  as  the 
ceremony  was  performed. 

"When  all  this  was  arranged  save  the  actual  appoint- 
ment of  the  day,  you  cannot  conceive  the  happiness  and 
the  gratitude  of  my  sage  brother.  He  looked  upon  him- 
self as  approaching  to  the  seventh  heaven,  instead  of  losing 
his  chance  of  a  good  fortune,  and  encumbering  himself  at 
nineteen  with  a  wife,  and  all  the  probabilities  of  narrow 
circumstances,  and  an  increasing  family.  Though  so  much 
younger  myself,  I  could  not  help  wondering  at  his  extreme 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  feeling  ashamed  that 
I  had  ever  allowed  him  to  take  the  airs  of  a  tutor  with  me ; 
and  this  conscious  superiority  supported  me  against  the 
thrill  of  jealousy  which  always  seized  me  when  I  thought 
of  his  carrying  off  the  beautiful  prize,  which,  without  my 
address,  he  could  never  have  made  his  own. — But  at  this 
important  crisis,  I  had  a  letter  from  my  father,  which,  by 
some  accident,  had  long  lain  at  our  lodgings  in  Edinburgh ; 
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had  then  visited  our  former  quarters  in,  the  Highlands ;  again 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  at  lei^tia  xeacbed  nae  at  March- 
thorn  in  a  most  ^critical  time. 

**  It  was  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  mine,  in  )which,  ajaaong 
other  matters,  such  as  good  boys  send  vq  tbeir  papas,  de- 
scriptions of  the  country,  accounts  of  studies,  exercises,  and 
so  forth,  I  had,  to  fill  up  the  sheet  to  a  dutiful  length, 
thrown  in  something  about  the  family  of  Sl  Ronan*B,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  I  was  writing.  I  had  no  idea  what 
an  effect  the  name  would  produce  on  the  mind  df  my  right 
honourable  father,  but  his  letter  sufficiently  expressed  it. 
He  charged  me  to  cultivate  the  .acquaintance  of  Mr.  Mow- 
bray as  fast  and  as  intimately  as  possible ;  and,  if  need  were, 
to  inform  him  candidly  of  our  real  character  and  situation 
in  life.  Wisely  considering,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  filial 
admonition  might  he  neglected  if  not  backed  by  some 
sufficieoyt  xaotive,  his  lordship  frankly  let  me  into  the  secret 
of  my  grand-uncle  by  the  mother's  side,  Mr.  S.  Mowbray 
of  Nettlewood's  last  -will  aoad  testament,  by  which  I  saw,  to 
.my  astonishment  and  akrm,  that  a  large  and  fair  estate 
was  bequeathed  to  the  ddest  son  and  heir  oi  the  Earl 
of  Etherington,  on  condition  xjf  his  forming  a  matrimonial 
alUaoce  with  a  lady  of  the  house  of  Mowbray,  of  St. 
Ronam's. — Mercy  of  Heaven  J  how  I  stared  !  Here  had  I 
been  making  every  preparation  for  wedding  Erancis  (to  the 
very  girl,  whose  .hand  wo(uld  insure  to  myself  wealth  and 
independence ! — ^And  even  the  fest  loss,  thougli  ^nsit,  was 
not  likely  toibe  the  .last.  My  father  spoke  of  the  xnarriage 
like  a  land-suryeyor,  dsmt  of  the  estate  of  i^lettlewood  .like  .an 
in^wtfisioned  lover.  He  seemed  4o  jidte  on  every  acte  i«f 
it,  and  dwelt  on  its  contiguity  to  his  own  idomains  as  a 
ciffcut^stance  which  rendered  the  union  of  the  estates  not 
desirable  merely,  but  constituted  an  arrangement,  pointed 
out  by  the  hand  of  nature.     And  although  he  observed,  that, 
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on  acconnt  of  the  youth  of  the  parties,  a  treaty:  of  mafroiage 
Goaid:  not  be  ira  mediately  undertaken,  it  was  yet  dear  he 
would .  approre  adi  heart  of  amy  bold  sterafce  which  would 
abolish  I  the  rretervajl  of  tiimc  tliat  might  otherwise  intervene, 
ere  Oakendak;  and  Nettiewood  becamjc  okw^  property. 

"Here,  then^  wece  shipsraaacked  my/fa«F  hc^esi  ItJ  was 
clear  as  sunshine,. that  a.pmra^  marriiBLge,,  unpardonable  in 
the  abstract,  woidd:  become  vernal,  nay;  highly  laadlBibk;  in 
my-  father^  eyesj.  if  it  united >  his  heir  with  Clara-  Mowbray ; 
and.  if  her  really  had,.  a&  my  fexrsr  suggestedir  the  mieans  of 
establishing*  legitimaicy^  on  msyi  brcitiier'^  part,  nothing  was  so 
likely  to-  tempt  him  toj  use:  the«n,  as  the  certainty  that,  by 
his  doing  so,.  Nettlewocsd  and  Qakendale  would  be'  united 
into  one..  The:  very  ^catastrophe  which  I  hadf  pr,epared,  as 
sure  to  exclude  my  rival  from*  his  ferther's  fa^oou*,  was  thus 
likely,  unless  h  could  be-  prevented,  to  become  a  strong 
motive;  a)nd:  asBgmnent  for  theEsu"!  pladng  hiff  rights-  above 
minei 

"I  shut  myself  up  in.  my  bedroom;  locked-  the  door; 
v^dn^  and  again  read  my  fother's  letter;  and,  instead  of 
giving  way  tcr  idle  passicss.  (beware  of  that,  Harry,  even  in 
the  most  desperate  circmnsttances),  I  considered',  with*  keen 
investigation,  whether  some,  remedy  could  not  yet  be  found. 
— To  break  off  the  match,  for'  the  timei  would  have  been 
easy — a  littie-  private  information  tO'  Mr.  Mowbrayj  would 
have  done  that  witirj  ar  vengeance — ButJ  then'  the  treaty 
might,  be:  renewed  under,  my:  father*s  ajuspices ; — a€  a'll  events, 
the  steuue::  which  I  hadl  taketv  irt  the  intrigue  between  Clara 
and  my.  brother;  rendered  it.  almost  impossible*  for  me  to 
become  ai  suitor  in:  my  cswn  person. —  Amid  these*  per- 
plexitiesi,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  my  adventurous  heart 
and  comtci^ng  brain — whaJB  if  B  should'  personate  the  bride- 
groom?— ^This  strange  thought,  you  will  recollect,  occurred 
to  a  very  youthfirf  brain — ^it  was:  banished — it  rettimed — 
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returned  again  and  again — ^was  viewed  under  every  dif- 
ferent shape — became  familiar — was  adopted. — It  was  easy 
to  fix  the  appointment  with  Clara  and  the  clergyman,  for 
I  managed  the  whole  correspondence — the  resemblance  be- 
tween Francis  and  me  in  stature  and  in  proportion — the 
disguise  which  we  were  to  assume — the  darkness  of  the 
church — the  hurry  of  the  moment — might,  I  trusted,  pre- 
vent Clara  from  recognising  me.  To  the  minister  I  had 
only  to  say,  that,  though  I  had  hitherto  talked  of  a  friend, 
I  myself  was  the  happy  man.  My  first  name  was  Francis 
as  well  as  his;  and  I  had  found  Clara  so  gentle,  so  con- 
fiding, so  flatteringly  cordial  in  her  intercourse  with  me, 
that,  once  within  my  power,  and  prevented  from  receding 
by  shame,  and  a  thousand  contradictory  feelings,  I  had, 
with  the  vanity  of  an  amoureux  de  seize  ans,  the  confidence 
to  believe  I  could  reconcile  the  fair  lady  to  the  exchange. 

"  There  certainly  never  came  such  a  thought  into  a  mad- 
cap's brain ;  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary — but  that  you 
already  know — it  was  so  far  successful,  that  the  marriage 
ceremony  was  performed  between  us  in  the  presence  of  a 
servant  of  mine,  her  accommodating  companion,  and  the 
priest. — We  got  into  the  carriage,  and  were  a  mile  from  the 
church,  when  my  unlucky  or  lucky  brother  stopped  the  chaise 
by  force — through  what  means  he  had  obtained  knowledge 
of  my  little  trick,  I  never  have  been  able  to  leam.  Solmes 
has  been  faithful  to  me  in  too  many  instances,  that  I  should 
suspect  him  in  this  important  crisis.  I  jumped  out  of  the 
carriage,  pitched  fraternity  to  the  devil,  and,  betwixt  despera- 
tion and  something  very  like  shame,  began  to  cut  away  with 
a  couteau  de  chasse,  which  I  had  provided  in  case  of  neces- 
sity.— All  was  in  vain — I  was  hustled  down  under  the  wheel 
of  the  carriage,  and,  the  horses  taking  fright,  it  went  over  my 
body. 

"  Here  ends  my  narrative ;  for  I  neither  heard  nor  saw 
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more  until  I  found  myself  stretched  on  a  sick-bed  many  miles 
from  the  scene  of  action,  and  Solmes  engaged  in  attending  on 
me.  In  answer  to  my  passionate  inquiries,  he  briefly  in- 
formed me,  that  Master  Francis  had  sent  back  the  young  lady 
to  her  own  dwelling,  and  that  she  appeared  to  be  extremely 
ill  in  consequence  of  the  alarm  she  had  sustained.  My  own 
health,  he  assured  me,  was  considered  as  very  precarious,  and 
added,  that  Tyrrel,  who  was  in  the  same  house,  was  in  the 
utmost  perturbation  on  my  account.  The  very  mention  of 
his  name  brought  on  a  crisis  in  which  I  brought  up  much 
blood ;  and  it  is  singular  that  the  physician  who  attended  me 
— a  grave  gentleman,  with  a  wig — considered  that  this  was  of 
service  to  me.  I  know  it  frightened  me  heartily,  and  pre- 
pared me  for  a  visit  from  Master  Frank,  which  I  endured 
with  a  tameness  he  would  not  have  experienced,  had  the 
usual  current  of  blood  flowed  in  my  veins.  But  sickness  and 
the  lancet  make  one  very  tolerant  of  sermonising. — At  last, 
in  consideration  of  being  relieved  from  his  accursed  presence, 
and  the  sound  of  his  infernally  calm  voice,  I  slowly  and  re- 
luctantly acquiesced  in  an  arrangement,  by  which  he  pro- 
posed that  we  should  for  ever  bid  adieu  to  each  other, 
and  to  Clara  Mowbray.  I  would  have  hesitated  at  this  last 
stipulation.  *  She  was,'  I  said,  *  my  wife,  and  I  was  entitled 
to  claim  her  as  such.* 

"This  drew  down  a  shower  of  most  moral  reproaches, 
and  an  assurance  that  Clara  disowned  and  detested  my 
alliance,  and  that  where  there  had  been  an  essential  error  in 
the  person,  the  mere  ceremony  could  never  be  accounted 
binding  by  the  law  of  any  Christian  country.  I  wonder  this 
had  not  occurred  to  me ;  but  my  ideas  of  marriage  were 
much  founded  on  plays  and  novels,  where  such  devices  as  I 
had  practised  are  often  resorted  to  for  winding  up  the  plot, 
without  any  hint  of  their  illegality ;  besides,  I  had  confided, 
as  I  mentioned  before,  a  little  too  rashly  perhaps,  in  my  own 
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powers  of  persuading:  so  yoxxmg  a  bnride  as<  Clara  to*  be  con- 
tented with  onie  handsoiiB£  fellow  instead,  of  another. 

'^  Solmes  took  up  the:  diXpxmean^  when  Francis  released  me 
by  leaving  the  rojom^  He  spoke- of  my  £isUher's  resentment, 
should  this  enterprise-  leaeh  hisi  ears — of:  the.  revenge  of 
Mowbray  of  St  Ronanfs^,  whose  nature  was  both  haughty 
and  nigged — of  risk  feoni  the  laws  of.  the  country^,  and 
God  knows  what  bugbears  besides^,  which^  at  a  more  advanced 
age,  I  would  have  laughed*  at  In  a  wordy  I  sealed  the  c^i- 
tulatton^  vowed  perpetual  absence,  and.  bacuished  myself,  as 
they  say  in  this  country,  forth  of  Scotland,. 

"  And  here,  Harry^  observe  and  respect  my  giBnius.  Every 
circumstance  was  against  me.  in  this  negotiation*  L  had  been 
the  aggressor  in  the  war ;  I.  was  wounded;,  and,  it  might  be 
said,  a  prisoner  m,  my  antagonist's  hands  >  yet.  I  could  so 
fax  avail,  myself  of  Monsieuiv  Martigny's  greater  eagerness  for 
peace,  that  I  clogged  the  treaty  with  a.  condition  highly  ad- 
\'antageous  to  myself,  audi  equally  unfavourable  to  him* — 
Said  Mn  Francis-  Marttgny  was  to^  take  upon  himself  the 
burden  of  my  right  honourable,  father's  displeasure;  and.  our 
separation,  which,  was  certain  to  give  immense  o/!ence,  was 
to  be  represented  as  his  work,  not  as  mine.  I  insisted, 
tender-hearted,  dutiful  soul,  as  I  was,  that  I.  would  consent 
to  no  measure  which  was  to  bring  down  papa's,  displeasure. 
This  was  a  sine  qiua  mm  ia  ouc  negotiation. 

*  Voila  ce  que  c^est  d'^voir  des  talens' !  * 

"Monsieur  Francis  would,,  I  suppose,  have  taken,  the 
world  on  his  shoulders,  to  have  placed  aw  eternal  separa* 
tion  betwixt  his  turtle-dove  and  the  falcon,  who  had>  made 
sa  bold  a  pounce  at  her.^ — ^Whal  he  wrote  to  my  father,  I 
know  not ;  as  for  n^self,,  in  all.  duty,  I  represented  the  bad 
state  of  my  health  from  an  accident,,  and  that  my  brother 
and  companion  having,  been  suddenly  called  from,  me  by 
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some  t:ause  'wbich  he  had  not  exploioed,  I  !had  thought  it 
neoessary  to  get  lo  >London  for  ihe  best  .advice,  and  sonly 
waited  Jais  lordehipPs  permissiion  io  letuum  to  tlae  pateicnal 
mansion.  This  I  ^soon  Teceived^  and  found,  as  I  CKpected, 
that  ihe  was  :in  towering  wxath  against  my  brother  for  his 
disobedience  j  and,  after  some  time;,  I  -even  ihad  reason  to 
think  (as  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  Harry?)  that,  on  becom- 
ing better  acquainted  with  the  merits  and  amiable  manners 
of  his  appftrent  iheir,  he  lost  any  desire  which  be  might 
formerly  have  enftertained,  of  accomplishing  any  chauoge 
in  my  circumstances  in  relation  to  the  world.  Perhaps 
the  old  peer  turned  a  little  ashamed  of  his  own  conduct, 
and  dared  not  aver  to  the  congregation  of  the  righteous 
(for  he  became  saintly  In  his  latter  days),  the  very  pretty 
frolics  whida  he  seems  to  have  been  gmky  of  in  his  youMi. 
Perhaps,  also,  the  death  of  my  right  honourable  ^mother 
operated  in  my  ^favour,  since,  ^wbdile  she  lT\'ed,  my  chance 
was  the  worse — -thece  is  no  saying  what  a  man  will  do  to 
spite  bis  wife. — Enough,  be  idied — slept  with  his  right  hon- 
ourable ?fethers,  and  I  became,  without  opposition.  Right 
Honourable  in  his  stead. 

"  How  I  have  borne  my  mew  honaurs,  thou,  Haroy,  and 
our  merry  seft,  flcnow  full  well.  Newmarket  and  Tattersall's 
may  tell  the  rest — I  think  I  have  been  as  Jucky.as  most 
men  where  luck  ts  most  prized,  and  so  I  shall  say  no  more 
on  that  subject. 

"And  'HOW,  Harry,  I  will  suppose  thee  in  a  moralisiBg 
mood;  that  is,  1  Jwill  .fancy  the  dice  iiave  run  wxang-^or 
your  dowhtte^baird  has  hteng  tfke  —  or  a  certain  lady  has 
looked  cross  —  or  any  such  -wdghty  cause  of  gmvity  has 
occurred,  and  yo«i  give  me  the  benefit  lof  your  seriausness. 
—  *My  dear  Etherington,*  'say  -you  pithily,  *y.ou  are  a 
precio\ss  fool ! — Here  you  are,  stirring  up  a  business  rather 
scandalous  in  litself,  and  fraught  with  >mischief  to  all  con- 
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cemed — a  business  which  might  sleep  for  ever,  if  you  let 
it  alone,  but  which  is  sure,  like  a  sea-coal  fire,  to  burst 
into  a  flame  if  you  go  on  poking  it.  I  would  like  to  ask 
your  lordship  only  two  questions,'  —  say  you,  with  your 
usual  graceful  attitude  of  adjusting  your  perpendicular 
shirt-collar,  and  passing  your  hand  over  the  knot  of  your 
cravat,  which  deserves  a  peculiar  place  in  the  Tietania  — 
*only  two  questions — that  is.  Whether  you  do  not  repent 
the  past,  and  whether  you  do  not  fear  the  future?'  Very 
comprehensive  queries,  these  of  yours,  Harry;  for  they  re- 
spect both  the  time  past  and  the  time  to  come  —  one's 
whole  life,  in  short.  However,  I  shall  endeavour  to  answer 
them  as  well  as  I  may. 

"  Repent  th^  past,  said  you  ? — Yes,  Harry,  I  think  I  do 
repent  the  past — ^that  is,  not  quite  in  the  parson's  style  of 
repentance,  which  resembles  yours  when  you  have  a  head- 
ache, but  as  I  would  repent  a  hand  at  cards  which  I  had 
played  on  false  principles.  I  should  have  begun  with  the 
young  lady — availed  myself  in  a  very  different  manner  of 
Monsieur  Martigny's  absence,  and  my  own  intimacy  with 
her,  and  thus  superseded  him,  if  possible,  in  the  damsel's 
affections.  The  scheme  I  adopted,  though  there  was,  I 
think,  both  boldness  and  dexterity  in  it,  was  that  of  a  novice 
of  premature  genius,  who  could  not  calculate  chances.  So 
much  for  repentance. — Do  I  not  fear  the  future? — Harry, 
I  will  not  cut  your  throat  for  supposing  you  to  have  put  the 
question,  but  calmly  assure  you,  that  I  never  feared  anything 
in  my  life.  I  was  bom  without  the  sensation,  I  believe ;  at 
least,  it  is  perfectly  unknown  to  me.  When  I  felt  that  cursed 
wheel  pass  across  my  breast,  when  I  felt  the  pistol-ball  be- 
numb my  arm,  I  felt  no  more  agitation  than  at  the  bounce 
of  a  champagne-cork.  But  I  would  not  have  you  think  that 
I  am  fool  enough  to  risk  plague,  trouble,  and  danger  (all 
of  which,  besides  considerable  expense,  I  am  now  prepared 
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to  encounter),  without  some  adequate  motive, — and  here 
it  is. 

"From  various  quarters,  hints,  rumours,  and  surmises 
have  reached  me,  that  an  attack  will  be  made  on  my  rank 
and  status  in  society,  which  can  only  be  in  behalf  of  this 
fellow  Martigny  (for  I  will  not  call  him  by  his  stolen  name 
of  Tyrrel).  Now,  this  I  hold  to  be  a  breach  of  the  paction 
betwixt  us,  by  which — that  is,  by  that  which  I  am  deter- 
mined to  esteem  its  true  meaning  and  purport — he  was  to 
leave  my  right  honourable  father  and  me  to  settle  our 
own  matters  without  his  interference,  which  amounted  to  a 
virtual  resignation  of  his  rights,  if  the  scoundrel  ever  had 
any.  Can  he  expect  I  am  to  resign  my  wife,  and,  what  is 
a  better  thing,  old  Scrogie  Mowbray's  estate  of  Nettlewood, 
to  gratify  the  humour  of  a  fellow  who  sets  up  claims  to  my 

title  and  whole  property  ?     No,  by !     If  he  assails  me 

in  a  point  so  important,  I  will  retaliate  upon  him  in  one 
where  he  will  feel  as  keenly ;  and  that  he  may  depend  upon. 
— And  now,  methinks,  you  come  upon  me  with  a  second 
edition  of  your  grave  remonstrances,  about  family  feuds, 
unnatural  rencontres,  offence  to  all  the  feelings  of  all  the 
world,  et  caetera,  et  caetera,  which  you  might  usher  in  most 
delectably  with  the  old  stave  about  brethren  dwelling  to- 
gether in  unity.  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire,  whether  all 
these  delicate  apprehensions  are  on  account  of  the  Earl  of 
Etherington,  his  safety,  and  his  reputation;  or  whether  my 
friend  Harry  Jekyl  be  not  considering  how  far  his  own  inter- 
ference with  such  a  naughty  business  will  be  well  taken  at 
Headquarters;  and  so,  without  pausing  on  that  question, 
I  shall  barely  and  briefly  say,  that  you  cannot  be  more 
sensible  than  I  am  of  the  madness  of  bringing  matters  to 
such  an  extremity — I  have  no  such  intention,  I  assure  you, 
and  it  is  with  no  such  purpose  that  I  invite  you  here. — 
Were   I   to  challenge   Martigny,  he  would  refuse   me  the 
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meeting;  and  all  fess  csremomGnis  way«.  of  arranging  such    : 
an  affair  are  quite  old-fashioned.  \ 

"  It  is  true,  at  our  first,  meetingv  I-  was  betrayed  into  the  ' 
scrape  I  told  you  of— jkist  asr  55DU  may  have  shflit.  (or  shot  \ 
at,  for  I  think  you  are  no  downright  hitter)  a  hen^pheasant,   ' 
when  flushed  within  distance^  lay  a  sort  of  instinctive  move- 
ment, without  reflecting  on,  tlie  enormity  you  were'  about 
to  commit.     The  truth  is,  there  is  an  i^is^  fatrojus  influence,    ■ 
which  seems  to  govern:  our  haous© — it   poured  its  wildfire 
through  my^  father's-  veins — ^it  has  desGended.  tO'  me  in:  full 
vigour,  and  every  now  and  thea  its  impulse  is-  irresistible. 
There  was  my  cnerayj  and.  here  were  my  pistols,,  was   all 
I  had  time  to  think  about  the  loatter..    But  I  will  be  on 
my  guard  in  future,  the  more:  surely^  as  L  cannot  receive 
any   provocation   fitmi   him;   on   the   contorary;.  if  I    must 
confess  the  truth,  though  I  was  willing;  to  gloss  it  a  little 
in  my  first  accoiunt  of  the  matter  (like*  the  Gazette,  when 
recordiD^  a  defeat),  I  aim  certain  he  would  never  voluntarily 
have  fired  at  me^.  and  that  his.  pistol:  went  off  as  he  fell 
You  know  me  well  enough.  tO'  be  assured;,  that  I  will  never 
be  again  in  the  sciape  of  attacking  an  unresisting  antagonist, 
were  he  ten  times  my  brother; 

"  Then,  as  to  this  long  tirade  about  hadiing  my  brother — 
Hanry,  I  do  not  hate  him  more  tirani  the  first-born  of  Eg5jpt 
are  in  general  hated  by  thoae:  wkocn<  the3r  exclude  fi^om-  en- 
tailed estates,  and  so  forth.' — not  orxe  kraded  man  in  twenty 
of  us  that  is  not  hated,  by  his  younger  brother^  to  the 
extent  of  wishing  him  quiet  in  hisi  grave,  as  an  abominable 
stumbling-block  in  their  path  of  life;,  and  so  far  owly  do  I 
hate  Monsieur  Martigny.  But  for  the  rest;  1  rather  like-  him; 
as  otherwise ;  and.  would:  he  but  die,  would  give  my  frank 
consojtt  to  his  being*  canonised;  and  while  he*  Kvcsj  I  am 
not  desirous  that,  he  should  be  exposed  to-  any  temptation 
from  rank  and  riches,  those,  main,  obstactes^  to  the  self- 
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denying  course  of  life,  by  :whioh  d&e  od®ur  of  isanctrty  is 
attained. 

•"  Mere  again  yx)a  break  :in  with  your  impertinent  queries — 
If  I  hai^e  no  purpose  lof  qxKmnslling  personally  -with  Martigny, 
why  ido  I  come  iato  collision  with  him  at  all? — >why  not 
abide  by  the  treaty  of  Marchthofn,  'and  remain  in  England, 
wiidtciBt  again  approaxrhiiDg  Saint  Ronan^^  or  claiming  my 
znaiden  buide? 

"  Have  I  not  told  yon,  I  ansaM  him  to  oease  all  threatened 
abtenipts  upon  nvy  fortune  and  ddgnsty  ?  Have  I  not  toki 
yoru,  that  I  iwasnt  to  claim  my  wdfe,  Clara  Mowbray,  and  my 
estate .  of  Nettlewood,  ;iaii:ly  iron  by  marryir^  her  ? — And,  to 
let  you  into  liie  wiiolfi  secret,  tlbough  Clara  is  a  very  pretty 
vfoaaaem^  yet  ishe  @ocs  for  rso  £t^e  in  the  transaction  with  tne, 
her  umimpassioned  bridegroona,  that  I  hope  to  make  some 
relaxation  of  my  xights  over  ber  die  means  of  obtaining  the 
concessucms  .which  I  think  -most  important. 

"•I  -will  xiot  deny,  that  an  aversion  to  awakening  bustle, 
and  jeraaounterii!^  reproach,  has  made  me  so  slow  in  looking 
after  laay  > interest,  that  the  period  will  shortly  expire,  within 
which  i  ou^hit,  by  lold  Scrog  Mowbray's  will,  to  qualify  my- 
self ifior  ibecoming  hisiheir,  Iby  being  t^e  accepted  hiirsband 
of  Miss  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's.  Time  was — time  is — 
arvi,  if  J  isatch  it  not  by  the  forelock  as  it  passes,  time  will 
be  DRD  more — Nettlewood  will  be  forfeited — and  if  I  have 
in  addition  a  lawsuit  far  my  title,  and  for  Oakendale,  I  run 
a  risk  of  bdng  akogetber  capotted.  I  must,  therefore,  act 
at  all .rififks,  and  act  with  vigour — ^and  this  is  the  general  plan 
of  my  campaigH,  ^subject  always  Xo  be  altered  according  to 
circumsiances.  I  bave  obtained — I  may  say  purchased — 
Mowbray's  consent  to  addiress  his  sister.  I  have  this  ad- 
vantage, that  if  she  agrees  to. take  me,  she  will  for  ever  put  a 
stop  txDaUdisagveeable  reports  :  and  recollections,  founded 
on  her  foarmer  conduct,  in  that  case  i  secuTO  the  Nettle- 
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wood  property,  and  am  ready  to  wage  war  for  my  paternal 
estate.  Indeed,  I  firmly  believe,  that  should  this  happy 
consummation  take  place,  Monsieur  Martigny  will  be  too 
much  heart-broken  to  make  further  fight,  but  will  e'en  throw 
helve  after  hatchet,  and  run  to  hide  himself,  after  the  fashion 
of  a  true  lover, 'in  some  desert  beyond  seas. 

"  But,  supposing  the  lady  has  the  bad  taste  to  be  obstinate, 
and  will  none  of  me,  I  still  think  that  her  happiness,  or  her 
peace  of  mind,  will  be  as  dear  to  Martigny,  as  Gibraltar  is  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  that  he  will  sacrifice  a  great  deal  to  in- 
duce me  to  give  up  my  pretensions.  Now,  I  shall  want  some 
one  to  act  as  my  agent  in  communicating  with  this  fellow ; 
for  I  will  not  deny  that  my  old  appetite  for  cutting  his  throat 
may  awaken  suddenly,  were  I  to  hold  personal  intercourse 
with  him.  Come  thou,  therefore,  without  delay,  and  hold 
my  back-hand — Come,  for  you  know  me,  and  that  I  never 
left  a  kindness  unrewarded.  To  be  specific,  you  shall  have 
means  to  pay  off  a  certain  inconvenient  mortgage,  without 
troubling  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  if  you  will  but  be  true  to  me 
in  this  matter — Comte,  therefore,  without  further  apologies  or 
further  delay.  There  shall,  I  give  you  my  word,  neither  be 
risk  or  offence  in  the  part  of  the  drama  which  I  intend  to 
commit  to  your  charge. 

"  Talking  of  the  drama,  we  had  a  miserable  attempt  at  a 
sort  of  bastard  theatricals,  at  Mowbray's  rat-gnawed  mansion. 
There  were  two  things  worth  noticing — One,  that  I  lost  all 
the  courage  on  which  I  pique  myself,  and  fairly  fled  from  the 
pit,  rather  than  present  myself  before  Miss  Clara  Mowbray, 
when  it  came  to  the  push.  And  upon  this  I  pray  you  to 
remark,  that  I  am  a  person  of  singular  delicacy  and  modesty, 
instead  of  being  the  Drawcansir  and  Daredevil  that  you 
would  make  of  me.  The  other  memorabile  is  of  a  more 
delicate  nature,  respecting  the  conduct  of  a  certain  fair  lady, 
who  seemed  determined  to  fling  herself  at  my  head.     There 
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is  a  wonderful  degree  of  freemasonry  among  us  folk  of  spirit ; 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  soon  we  can  place  ourselves  on  a 
footing  with  neglected  wives  and  discontented  daughters. 
If  you  come  not  soon,  one  of  the  rewards  held  out  to  you 
in  my  former  letter,  will  certainly  not  be  forthcoming.  No 
schoolboy  keeps  gingerbread  for  his  comrade,  without  feeling 
a  desire  to  nibble  at  it ;  so,  if  you  appear  not  to  look  after 
your  own  interest,  say  you  had  fair  warning.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  rather  embarrassed  than  gratified  by  the  prospect 
of  such  an  affair,  when  I  have  on  the  tapis  another  of  a 
diflferent  nature.     This  enigma  I  will  explain  at  meeting. 

"Thus  finishes  my  long  communication.  If  my  motives 
of  action  do  not  appear  explicit,  think  in  what  a  maze 
fortune  has  involved  me,  and  how  much  must  necessarily 
depend  on  the  chapter  of  accidents. 

"Yesterday  I  may  be  said  to  have  opened  my  siege,  for 
I  presented  myself  before  Clara.  I  had  no  very  flattering 
reception — that  was  of  little  consequence,  for  I  did  not 
expect  one.  By  alarming  her  fears,  I  made  an  impression 
thus  far,  that  she  acquiesces  in  my  appearing  before  her  as 
her  brother's  guest,  and  this  is  no  small  point  gained.  She 
will  become  accustomed  to  look  on  me,  and  will  remember 
with  less  bitterness  the  trick  which  I  played  her  formerly ; 
while  I,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  similar  force  of  habit,  will 
get  over  certain  awkward  feelings  with  which  I  have  been 
compunctiously  visited  whenever  I  look  upon  her. — Adieu ! 
Health  and  brotherhood. — Thine, 

"  Etherington." 


y  Google 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE   REPLY. 


Tfaou  bear'^t. a  precious  burden  I  gentle  jposty 
Nitre  and  sulphur — See  that  it  explode  not. 

Old  Play, 

"  r  HAVE  received  your  two  long  letters,  my  dear  Etherington, 
with  equal  surprise  and  interest ;  for  what  I  knew  of  your 
Scottish  adventures  before,  was  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
prepare  me  for  a  statement  so  perversely  complicated.  The 
Ignis  Fatuus  which,  you  say,  governed  your  father,  seems 
to  have  ruled  the  fortunes  of  your  whole  house,  these  is 
so  much  eccentricity  in  all  that  you  have  told  me.  But 
nHmporte^  Etherington,  you  were  my  friend — ;you  held  me 
up  when  I  was  completely  broken  down ;  an4,  whatever  you 
may  think,  my  services  are  at  your  commancl,  much  more 
from  reflections  on  the  past,  than  hopes  for  the  fixture.  I 
am  no  speech-maker,  but  this  you  may  rely  on  while  I 
continue  to  Jje  Harry  JekyL  You  have  deserved  some  love 
at  my  hands,  Etheringtqn,  and  you  have  it. 

"Perhaps  I  love  you  the  better  since  your  perplexities 
have  become  known  to  me ;  for,  my  dear  Etherington,  you 
were  before  too  much  an  object  of  envy  to  be  entirely  an 
object  of  affection.  What  a  ha^^py  fellow  J  was  the  song  of 
all  who  named  your  Rank,  and  a  fortune  Xjq  maintain  it — 
luck  .sufficient  to  repair  all  the  waste  that  you  could  make 
in  your  income,  and  skill  to  back  that  luck,  or  supply  it, 
should  it  for  a  moment  fail  you. — The  cards  turning  up  as 
if  to  your  wish — the  dice  rolliftg,  it  almost  seemed,  at  your 
wink — it  was  lather  your  look  than  the  touch  of  your  cue 
that  sent  the  ball  into  the  pocket.  You  seemed  to  have 
fortune  in  chains,  and  a  man  of  less  honour  would  have 
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been  almost  suspected  of  helping  bis  luck  by  a  little  art — 
You  woa  every-  bet ;.  and  the  infant  that  you  were  interested, 
one  might  have  named  the  winning .  horse — ^it  was  always, 
that  which  you  were  to  gain  moat  by. — You  never  held  out 
your  piece  but  the  game  went  down — and  then  the  women ! 
— with  face,,  manners,  person,  and,  above  all,  your  tongue — 
what  wild  work  have  you  made  among  them  !; — Good  heaven  ! 
and  have  you  had' the  old  sword  hanging  over  your  head  by 
a  horsehair  all  this  while  ? — Has  your  rank  been  doubtful  ? 
— 'Your  fortune  unsettled  ? — And  you*  luck,  so  constant  in 
everything  efee^  has  that,  as  well  as  your  predominant 
influence  with  the.  women,  £atiled  you,,  when  you  wished  to 
fonxLa.ccomection  for  life,  and  when  the:  care  of  your  fortune 
required  you  ta  do  so? — Ethering;tx>n,  I  am  astonished! — 
The  Mowbray  scrape  I  always  thought  an>  inconvenient  one, 
a&  well  as  the  quarrel  with  this  same  Tyrrel,  or  Martigny ; 
but  I  was,  far  frooit  guessiiDg  the  complicated  nature  of  your 
perpiexitieSi 

"But  I  must  not  run  on  in*  a  manner  which,  though  it 
relieves;  my  own  marvelling  minid,,  cannot  be  very  pleasant,  to 
youv  Enough,  II  look  on  my  obligations  to  you  as  laiiore 
light  to^  be:bomei  now  I  have  some  chance  of  repaying  them 
to  a  certain  extent;  but,,  eye©  were:  the.  full  debt  paid,  I 
would  remain  as  much  attached  to  you  as  ever.  It  is  your 
friend  who  speaks^  Etherington ;  andy  if  he  oilers  his  advice 
in  some^riiat  plaint  language^  do  not,  I  entreat  you,  suppose, 
that  your  confidence  has  encouraged  an  offensive  familiarity, 
but  consider  me  as  one  who,  in  a.  weighty  matter,,  writes 
plainly,  to  avoid  the  least  chance  of  misconstruction. 

"Etherington,,  your  conduct  hitherto-  has  resembled  any- 
thing rather  than  the  coolness  andi  j/udgment  which  are  so 
peculiarly  your  own  when  you  choose  to  display  themt  I 
pass-  over  the  masquerade:  of  your  marriage— it  was  a  boy's 
tricky  which  could  hardly  have  availed,  you  much,  even  if 
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successful ;  for  what  sort  of  a  wife  would  you  have  acquired, 
had  this  same  Clara  Mowbray  proved  willing  to  have  accepted 
the  change  which  you  had  put  upon  her,  and  transferred 
herself,  without  repugnance,  from  one  bridegroom  to  an- 
other ? — Poor  as  I  am,  I  know  that  neither  Nettlewood  nor 

Oakendale  should  have  bribed  me  to  marry  such  a I 

cannot  decorously  fill  up  the  blank. 

"Neither,  my  dear  Etherington,  can  I  forgive  you  the 
trick  you  put  on  the  clergyman,  in  whose'  eyes  you  destroyed 
the  poor  girl's  character  to  induce  him  to  consent  to  perform 
the  ceremony,  and  have  thereby  perhaps  fixed  an  indelible 
stain  on  her  for  life — this  was  not  a  fair  ruse  de  guerre, — As 
it  is,  you  have  taken  little  by  your  stratagem — unless,  indeed, 
it  should  be  diflficult  for  the  young  lady  to  prove  the  imposi- 
tion put  upon  her — for  that  being  admitted,  the  marriage 
certainly  goes  for  nothing.  At  least,  the  only  use  you  can 
make  of  it,  would  be  to  drive  her  into  a  more  formal  union, 
for  fear  of  having  this  whole  unpleasant  discussion  brought 
into  a  court  of  law  ;  and  in  this,  with  all  the  advantages  you 
possess,  joined  to  your  own  arts  of  persuasion,  and  her 
brother's  influence,  I  should  think  you  very  likely  to  succeed. 
All  women  are  necessarily  the  slaves  of  their  reputation.  I 
have  known  some  who  have  given  up  their  virtue  to  preserve 
their  character,  which  is,  after  all,  only  the  shadow  of  it.  I 
therefore  would  not  conceive  it  difficult  for  Clara  Mowbray 
to  persuade  herself  to  become  a  countess,  rather  than  be  the 
topic  of  conversation  for  all  Britain,  while  a  lawsuit  betwixt 
you  is  in  dependence ;  and  that  may  be  for  the  greater  part 
of  both  your  lives. 

"  But,  in  Miss  Mowbray's  state  of  mind,  it  may  require 
time  to  bring  her  to  such  a  conclusion ;  and  I  fear  you  will 
be  thwarted  in  your  operations  by  your  rivals  I  will  not 
offend  you  by  calling  him  your  brother.  Now,  it  is  here 
that  I  think  with  pleasure  I  may  be  of  some  use  to  you, — 
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under  this  special  condition,  that  there  shall  be  no  thoughts 
of  further  violence  taking  place  between  you.  However  you 
may  have  smoothed  over  your  rencontre  to  yourself,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  public  would  have  regarded  any  accident 
which  might  have  befallen  on  that  occasion,  as  a  crime  of 
the  deepest  dye,  and  that  the  law  would  have  followed  it 
with  the  most  severe  punishment.  And  for  all  that  I  have 
said  of  my  serviceable  disposition,  I  would  fain  stop  short 
on  this  side  of  the  gallows — my  neck  is  too  long  already. 
Without  a  jest,  Etherington,  you  must  be  ruled  by  counsel  in 
this  matter.  I  detect  your  hatred  to  this  man  in  every  line 
of  your  letter,  even  when  you  write  with  the  greatest  cool- 
ness ;  even  where  there  is  an  affectation  of  gaiety,  I  read  your 
sentiments  on  this  subject;  and  they  are  such  as — I 'will  not 
preach  to  you — I  will  not  say  a  good  man — but  such  as  every 
wise  man — every  man  who  wishes  to  live  on  fair  terms  with 
the  world,  and  to  escape  general  malediction,  and  perhaps 
a  violent  death,  where  all  men  will  clap  their  hands  and 
rejoice  at  the  punishment  of  the  fratricide, — would,  with  all 
possible  speed,  eradicate  from  his  breast.  My  services  there- 
fore, if  they  are  worth  your  acceptance,  are  offered,  on  the 
condition  that  this  unholy  hatred  be  subdued  with  the 
utmost  force  of  your  powerful  mind,  and  that  you  avoid 
everything  which  can  possibly  lead  to  such  a  catastrophe  as 
you  have  twice  narrowly  escaped.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  like 
this  man,  for  I  know  well  the  deep  root  which  your  pre- 
judices hold  in  your  mind ;  I  merely  ask  you  to  avoid  him, 
and  to  think  of  him  as  one,  who,  if  you  do  meet  him,  can 
never  be  the  object  of  personal  resentment. 

"On  these  conditions,  I  will  instantly  join  you  at  your 
Spaw,  and  wait  but  your  answer  to  throw  myself  into  the 
post-chaise.  I  will  seek  out  this  Martigny  for  you,  and  I 
have  the  vanity  to  think  I  shall  be  able  to  persuade  him  to 
take  the  course  which  his  own  true  interest,  as  w^ell  as  yours, 
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so  plainly  points  out — ^and  that  is,  to  depart  and  make  us  free 
of  him.  You  must  not  grudge  a  round  swm  of  money, 
should  that  prove  necessary — we  must  make  ^wings  for  iiim 
to  fly  with,  and  I  must  be  -empowered  by  you  to  that 
puipose.  I  cannot  think  you  hare  anything  serious  to  fear 
from  a  lawsuit.  Your  father  threw  out  tfeis  sinister  bint  at  a 
moment  when  be  was  enraged  at  'his  wife,  and  irritated  by 
his  son ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  his  expressions  were 
merely  flashes  of  anger  at  the  moment,  ffhough  I  see  they 
have  made  a  deep  impression  on  you.  At  all  events,  he 
spoke  of  a  preference  to  his  illegftimate  son,  as  something 
which  it  was  in  his  own  power  to  give  or  to  withhold*;  and 
he  has  died  without  bestowing  it  The  family  seem  addicted 
to  irregular  matrimony,  and  some  left-handed  marriage 
there  may  have  been  used  to  propitiate  the  modesty,  and 
save  the  conscience,  of  the  French  lady ;  but,  that  anytWng 
of  the  nature  of  a  serious  and  legal  ceremony  took  place, 
nothing  but  the  strongest  proof  can  make  me  believe. 

"I  repeat,  then,  that  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  claims 
of  Martigny,  whatever  they  are,  may  be  easily  compounded, 
and  England  made  clear  of  him.  This  will  be  more  easily 
done,  if  he  really  enteitains  such  a  romantic  passion  -as 
you  describe  for  Miss  Clara  Mowbray.  It  would  be  easy 
to  show  him,  that  whether  she  is  disposed  to  accept  your 
lordship's  hand  or  not,  her  quiet  and  peace  of  mind  n>ust 
depend  on  his  leaving  the  country.  Rely  on  it,  I  shall 
find  out  the  way  to  smooth  him  down,  and  whetJher  distance 
or  the  grave  divide  Martigny  and  you,  is  very  little  to  the 
purpose ;  unless  in  so  far  as  the  one  point  can  be  attained 
with  honour  and  safety,  and  the  other,  \i  attempted,  would 
only  make  all  concerned  the  subject  of  general  eHeciation 
and  deserved  punishment. — Speak  the  word,  and  I  attend 
you,  as  your  truly  grateful  and  devoted 

"Hewtrv  Jbkvl." 
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To  this  adttionitory  ^istle,  the  writer  received^  in  the 
€€iiifS6i  of  post,  the  following  answer  :^^ 

*  My  truly  grateful  and  devoted  Henry  Jekyl  has  adopted 
i  \xm^'  which  seems  to  be  exalted  without  any  occasion. 
Why,  thou  suspicious  monitor,  have  I  not  repeated  a  hundr-od 
times  tha€  I  tepent  sincerely  of  the  foolish  rencontre,  and 
am  determined  to  curb  my  temper,  and  be  on  my  guard 
in  fftttfPe— And  what  need  you  come  upon  va^y  with  your 
long  lesson  about  execration,  and' punishment,  and  fratricid/^, 
and  so  Forth? — You  deal  with  an  argument  ft?  a  boy  doe^ 
with  the  first  hare  he  shoots,  which  he  never  thinks  d^4 
till  he  has  fired  the  second  barred  into  Jaer.  What  a  fello>y 
you  vrig>uM  bave  been  for  a  lawy-erl  bow  long  yp^  would 
have  hsld  forth  upon  idae  plainest  cause,  until  tfe^e  poof ' 
bothered  ju^ge  was  aimost  i/^rilKng  to  dodde  against  justii^^ 
that  h^'  4*iight  be'Tevengied  oia  you.  If  I  must  repeat  wb^t 
I  'h&ve  saifl  twenty  times,  I  tell  yo(u  I  have  %to  thougbts  of 
preci6eding  with  <$his  fellow  as  I  would  with  another.  If 
my  father's  iJlood  be  in  his  ireins,  it  «haJtl  «»Ye  :tbe  «kin  bis 
miother  gave  him.  And  -so  come,  withjout  uaore  parade, 
eit^^er  ctf  stipulation  or  faTgumerit.  Tbmx  art,  indeed,  a 
cu«o«s  animal !  One  would  think,  to  jread  -your  cqifKupo^ni- 
cation,  tMt"  ^^u  Jhad  yourself . (discovered  ithe  piRop^iety  of 
a<*trng  as  a  negotiator,  and  the  ceasot^  which  roigbt,  in  the 
cotjrr^  of  (such  a  treaty,  be  urged -with  advamtage  to  inducjs 
tfhfs  Teliow  "Do  leave  the  country— Why,  thijs  is  the  vqry 
course  dhalked  out  in  my  last  letter!  You  arre  bolder  ■  than 
the  bdidest  gipsy,  ica-  you  not  .only  steal  vmy  ideas,  and 
disfigure  them  that  they  may  pass  for  yours,  but  you  have 
the  assurance  to  come  a«-begging  with '  them  to  the  door  of 
the  original  parent!  No  man  like  you  lor  stealing  otb^r 
men's  nnventions,  and  cooking  itbem  up  in  yoiar  own  v^vay. 
However,  Harry,  bating^ a. little  tself-comijelt'ajvdassumptiioq. 
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thou  art  as  honest  a  fellow  as  ever  man  put  faith  in — 
clever,  too,  in  your  own  style,  though  not  quite  the  genius 
you  would  fain  pass  for. — Come  on  thine  own  terms,  smd 
come  as  speedily  as  thou  canst  I  do  not  reckon  the 
promise  I  made  the  less  binding,  that  you  very  generously 
make  no  allusion  to  it — Thine, 

"  Etherington. 

^^  PS, — One  single  caution  I  must  add — do  not  mention 
my  name  to  any  one  at  Harrowgate,  or  your  prospect  of 
meeting  me,  or  the  route  which  you  are  about  to  take.  On 
the  purpose  of  your  journey,  it  is  unnecessary  to  recommend 
silence.  I  know  not  whether  such  doubts  are  natural  to  all 
who  have  secret  measures  to  pursue,  or  whether  nature  has 
given  me  an  unusual  share  of  anxious  suspicion ;  but  I  can- 
not divest  myself  of  the  idea,  that  I  am  closely  watched  by 
some  one  whom  I  cannot  discover.  Although  I  concealed 
my  purpose  of  coming  hither  from  all  mankind  but  you, 
whom  I  do  not  for  an  instant  suspect  of  blabbing,  yet  it 
was  known  to  this  Martigny,  and  he  is  down  here  before  me 
Again,  I  said  not  a  word — gave  not  a  hint  to  any  one  of  my 
views  towards  Clara,  yet  the  tattling  people  here  have  spread 
a  report  of  a  marriage  depending  between  us,  even  before  I 
could  make  the  motion  to  her  brother.  To  be  sure,  in  such 
society  there  is  nothing  talked  of  but  marrying  and  giving 
in  marriage ;  and  this,  which  alarms  me,  as  connected  with 
my  own  private  purposes,  may  be  a  bare  rumour,  arising  out 
of  the  gossip  of  the  place — Yet  I  feel  like  the  poor  woman 
in  the  old  story,  who  felt  herself  watched  by  an  eye  that 
glared  upon  her  from  behind  the  tapestry. 

"  I  should  have  told  you  in  my ,  last,  that  I  had  been 
recognised  at  a  public  entertainment  by  the  old  clergyman, 
who  pronounced  the  matrimonial  blessing  on  Clara  and  roe, 
nearly  eight  years  ago.     He  insisted  upon  addressing  me  by 
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the  name  of  Valentine  Bulmer,  under  which  I  was  then 
best  known.  It  did  not  suit  me  at  present  to  put  him  into 
my  confidence,  so  I  cut  him,  Harry,  as  I  would  an  old 
pencil.  The  task  was  the  less  difficult,  that  I  had  to  do 
with  one  of  the  most  absent  men  that  ever  dreamed  with  his 
eyes  open.  I  verily  believe  he  might  be  persuaded  that  the 
whole  transaction  was  a  vision,  and  that  he  had  never  in 
reality  seen-  me  before.  Your  pious  rebuke,  therefore,  about 
what  I  told  him  formerly  concerning  the  lovers,  is  quite 
thrown  away.  After  all,  if  what  I  said  was  not  accurately 
true,  as  I  certainly  believe  it  was  an  exaggeration,  it  was  all 
Saint  Francis  of  Martigny's  fault,  I  suppose.  I  am  sure  he 
had  love  and  opportunity  on  his  side. 

"  Here  you  have  a  postscript,  Harry,  longer  than  the  letter, 
but  it  must  conclude  with  the  same  burden — Come,  and 
come  quickly." 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE    FRIGHT. 

As  shakes  the  bough  of  trembling  leaf, 

When  sudden  whirlwinds  rise  ; 
As  stands  aghast  the  warrior  chief, 

When  his  base  army  flies. 

It  had  been  settled  by  all  who  took  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration, that  the  fidgety,  fiery  old  Nabob  would  soon 
quarrel  with  his  landlady,  Mrs.  Dods,  and  become  impatient 
of  his  residence  at  St.  Ronan's.  A  man  so  kind  to  himself, 
and  so  inquisitive  about  the  affairs  of  others,  could  have,  it 
was  supposed,  a  limited  sphere  for  gratification  either  of  his 
tastes  or  of  his  curiosity,  in  the  Aultoun  of  St.  Ronan's ; 
and  many  a  time  the  precise  day  and  hour  of  his  departure 
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were  jfixed  by  -the  idlers  at  the  Spaw.  iBut  stiU  osld  Toiaeh- 
'Wood  appealed  aoaongst  them  when  the  weather  peraiifted, 
^ith  ihis  DOt-brown  visage,  has  ithvoat  careful^  wcapped  up 
m  an  iHitnense  Indian  kerchaef,  and  Jus  ^oikl^ieaded  'Oaiske, 
wihioh  he  nefver  failed  itzo  cftrry  ovor  iiis  sht^i^er ;  bis  abort, 
but  si}Oi]t  Jimbs,  and  his  :adti¥e  step,  filacywiing  plainly  that  h^ 
bore  it  xather  ajs  a  badge  of  dignity  (than  a  means  of  suppmt. 
There  he  stood,  ajaswering  fihontly.and  gruffly  to  a41  questions 
prqpoaed  -to  bira,  and  maknatg  his  remarks  alloRid  upon  the 
com^jany,  with  great  indifferiwice  as  to  the  (^ence  which 
might  foe  iaken ;  atKi  as  soon  as  the  ancient  priestess  .had 
handed  ihim  his  )glass  of  the  salutifecKxus  water,  tunned  t>n 
his  heel  with  a  brief  good-morning,  and  rekber  marcbed  hack 
to  hide  .hinaself  in  the  Manse,  with  his  <5W>ny  Mr-  Caigill, 
or  to  enga^  in  scnme  hobby-borsical  fmrsuit  connected  with 
his  neighbours  in  the  Aultoun. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  honest  gentleman  having,  so  far 
as  Mrs.  Dods  would  permit,  put  matters  to  rights  within  her 
residence,  wisely  abstained  from  pushii^  his  innovations  any 
farther,  aware  that  it  is  not  every  stone  which  is  capable  of 
receiving  the  last  degree  of  polish.  He  next  set  himself 
about  putting  Mr.  CargilFs  house  into  order;  and  without 
leave  asked  or  given  by  t*hat  reverend  gentleman^  he  actually 
accomplished  as  wonderful  a  reforixiatioin  in  the  Manse,  as 
could  have  been  effected  by  a  benevolent  Brownie.  The 
floors  were  sometimes  swept — the  carpets  were  sometimes 
shaken — the  iplates  and  disdies  were  cleaner — there  was  tea 
tmd  scigar  m  dftie  itea-diiest,  aia^  a  joint  of  meat  At  proper  times 
-was  to  be  fsmxA  in  tbe  larder.  The  elder  maiid-servant  wore 
a  good  stuff  gowa— lifae  younger  snooded  uf)  iher  toit;,  land 
now  went  aboust  .the  bouse  ;a  damsel  a©  trig  and  neat,  that 
some  sard  sheiRas  lioo  handscime  iiar  tbe^ervjice  <af  a  baK^hdor 
divine:;  and  others,  that  they  saiw  no  btksiness  ;so  old  a  fool  ^ 
the  Nabob  laaid  to  ht  meddHng  wil?h  a  kssie'-s  (buskflimg.     But 
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for  such  evil  bruits  Mr.  Touchwood  cared  not,  even  if  he 
happened  tDi  hear  of  theav  which  was  veiry  doubtful;  Add 
to  all  these  changes,  that  the  garden  was  weeded,  and  the 
glebe  was  regularly  laboured. 

The  talisman  by  which  aU  thia  desivaUe  akeratiom  was; 
wrought,^  coBisisfced  partly  in  small  presents,  partly  in  constant 
attention^  The  liberality  of  the  singular  old  gerrtlemian  gave 
him  a  perfect  right  to  scold  when  he  saw  things  wrong; 
the  domestics,,  who  had  fallen  into  total  sloth  and!  indiffer- 
ence, began  to  exert  themselves  undes  Mr.  Touchwood^a  new 
system  of  rewards  and  surveilance;  and  the  minister,  half 
unconscious  of  the  Gause,^  reaped,  the  advantage  of  the  exer- 
tions of  his  busy  friend.  Sometimes  he  lifted  his  head,  when 
he  heatd  wcwrkmen  thumping  and  bouncing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  studyj;  and  deiaanded  the  meaning  of  the  clatter 
which  annoyed  him ;  but  on.  receiving  for  answer  that  it  was 
by  OEder  ol  Mr«  TouchwxDod,.  he  resiamed  his  kbowSy  under 
the  persuasion  that  alll  w^as  well 

But  e\ieB.  the.  Aiig^an  task  of  putting,  the  Manse  iam  order, 
didi  HrOit  satisfy  the  gigantic  activity  of  Mr.  Touchwood.  He 
aspked  to  universal  domimon.  in  the  Aultoun  ofi  St.  Ronasi's ; 
and,  like:  most  naen;  ol  an  ardemt  tenKwper^  he:  coBUtnived,  in  a 
great  aaeasujpe,;  toi  possessi  hirm«elf  of  the  aiajblbiority  which  he. 
longed  afteas.  Then*  was  there  waar  waged  by  him  with:  all 
the  pettyv  but  peupetual;  nuisances,  whicii.  infest  a  Scottish 
town  of  the  old  stamip^— thea  was  the  heireditaflry  dwnghiil, 
which  had  Keeked  before  the  window  of  tfee  cottage  f<air  fcmr- 
score  yea-ESy  transported,  behind  the  house^ — tihen  wafi  the 
bcokea  wheelbai-row,  oq  unserviceabte;  casit,.  reaiioved  out  ©f 
the  footpath — the  old  hat,,  or  blue  petticoat,,  taken  fromar  the 
window  into  which  it  had.  been  stuifed,.  Xfsa  "  expel  the  winter's 
flaw,"  was  consigned  to  the  gutter,  and  its  place  supplied 
by  good  perspicuous  gjtws.  The  means-  by  which  such  re- 
formation was  effected^  were  the.  same  as.  resorted  to  in  the 
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Manse — money  and  admonition.  The  latter  given  alone 
would  have  met  little  attention — perhaps  would  have  pro- 
voked opposition — but,  softened  and  sweetened  by  a  little 
present  to  assist  the  reform  recommended,  it  sunk  into  the 
hearts  of  the  hearers,  and  in  general  overcame  their  objec- 
tions. Besides,  an  opinion  of  the  Nabob's  wealth  was  high 
among  the  villagers ;  and  an  idea  prevailed  amongst  them, 
that,  notwithstanding  his  keeping  no  servants  or  equipage, 
he  was  able  to  purchase,  if  he  pleased,  half  the  land  in  the 
country.  It  was  not  grand  carriages  and  fine  liveries  that 
made  heavy  purses,  they  rather  helped  to  lighten  them ; 
and  they  said,  who  pretended  to  know  what  they  were  talk- 
ing about,  that  old  Turnpenny,  and  Mr.  Bindloose  to  boot, 
would  tell  down  more  money  on  Mr.  Touchwood's  mere 
word,  than  upon  the  joint  bond  of  half  the  fine  folks  at  the 
Well.  Such  an  opinion  smoothed  everything  before  the 
path  of  one,  who  showed  himself  neither  averse  to  give  nor 
to  lend;  and  it  by  no  means  diminished  the  reputation^of 
his  wealth,  that  in  transactions  of  business  he  was  not  care- 
lessly negligent  of  his  interest,  but  plainly  showed  he  under- 
stood the  value  of  what  he  was  parting  with.  Few,  therefore, 
cared  to  withstand  the  humours  of  a  whimsical  old  gentleman, 
who  had  both  the  will  and  the  means  of  obliging  those  dis- 
posed to  comply  with  his  fancies;  and  thus  the  singular 
stranger  contrived,  in  the  course  of  a  brief  space  of  days  or 
weeks,  to  place  the  villagers  more  absolutely  at  his  devotion, 
than  they  had  been  to  the  pleasure  of  any  individual  since 
their  ancient  lords  had  left  the  Aultoun.  The  power  of  the 
baron-bailie  himself,  though  the  office  was  vested  in  the 
person  of  old  Meiklewham,  was  a  subordinate  jurisdiction, 
compared  to  the  voluntary  allegiance  which  the  inhabitants 
paid  to  Mr.  Touchwood. 

There  were,  however,  recusants,  who  declined  the  autho- 
rity thus  set  up  amongst  them,  and,  with  the  characteristic 
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obstinacy  of  their  countrymen,  refused  to  hearken  to  the  j 
words  of  the  stranger,  whether  they  were  for  good  or  for 
evil.  These  men*s  dunghills  were  not  removed,  nor  the 
stumbling-blocks  taken  from  the  footpath,  where  it  passed 
the  front  of  their  houses.  And  it  befell,  that  while  Mr. 
Touchwood  was  most  eager  in  abating  the  nuisances  of  the 
village,  he  had  very  nearly  experienced  a  frequent  fate  of 
great  reformers — that  of  losing  his  life  by  means  of  one  of 
those  enormities  which  as  yet  had  subsisted  in  spite  of  all 
his  efforts. 

The  Nabob  finding  his  time  after  dinner  hang  somewhat 
heavy  on  his  hand,  and  the  moon  being  tolerably  bright, 
had,  one  harvest  evening,  sought  his  usual  remedy  for  dis- 
pelling ennui  by  a  walk  to  the  Manse,  where  he  was  sure, 
that,  if  he  could  not  succeed  in  engaging  the  minister  himself 
in  some  disputation,  he  would  at  least  find  something  in  the 
establishment  to  animadvert  upon  and  to  restore  to  order. 

Accordingly,  he  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  lecture  the 
younger  of  the  minister's  lasses  upon  the  duty  of  wearing 
shoes  and  stockings;  and,  as  his  advice  came  fortified  by 
a  present  of  six  pair  of  white  cotton  hose,  and  two  pair  of 
V  stout  leathern  shoes,  it  was  received,  not  with  respect  only, 
but  with  gratitude,  and  the  chuck  under  the  chin  that 
rounded  up*  the  oration,  while  she  opened  the  outer  door 
for  his  honour,  was  acknowledged  with  a  blush  and  a  giggle. 
Nay,  so  far  did  Grizzy  carry  her  sense  of  Mr.  Touchwood's 
kindness,  that,  observmg  the  moon  was  behind  a  cloud,  she 
very  carefully  offered  to  escort  him  to  the  Cleikum  Inn  with 
a  lantern,  in  case  he  should  come  to  some  harm  by  the 
gate.  This  the  traveller's  independent  spirit  scorned  to 
listen  to ;  and,  having  briefly  assured  her  that  he  had  walked 
the  streets  of  Paris  and  of  Madrid  whole  nights  without  such 
an  accommodation,  he  stoutly  strode  off  on  his  return  to  his 
lodgings. 
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An  accident,  however,  befell  him,  which,  unless  the  police 
of  Madrid  and  Paris  be  belied,  might  have  happened  in 
either  of  those  two  splendid  capitals,  as  well  as  in  the 
miserable  Auiltoun  of  Sit.  Ronan's.  Before  the  door  of 
Saunders  Jaup,  a  feuar  of  son»e  iiKportamce,  "  who  hold  his 
land  free,  and  caredna  a  bodle  for  any  one,"  yawned  that 
odoriferous  gulf,  ycleped,  in  Scottish  phrase,  the  jaw-hole, 
in  other  words,  an  uncovered  common  sewer.  The  local 
situation  of  this  receptacle  of  filth  was  well  known  to  Mr. 
Touchwood ;  for  Saunders  Jaup  was  at  the  very  head  of 
those  who  held  out  for  the  practices  of  their  fathers,  and 
still  maintained  those  ancient  and  unsavoury  customs  which 
our  traveller  had  in  so  many  instances  succeeded  in  abating. 
Guided,  therefore,  by  his  nose,  the  Nabob  made  a  con- 
siderable circuit  to  avoid  the  displeasure  and  danger  of 
passing  this  filthy  puddle  at  the  nearest,  and  by  that  means 
fell  upon  Scylla  as  he  sought  to  avoid  Charybdis,  In  plain 
language,  he  approached  so  near  the  bank  of  a  little  rivulet, 
which  in  that  place  passed  betwixt  the  footpath  and  the 
horse-road,  that  he  lost  his  footing,  and  fell  into  the  chaanel 
of  the  streamlet  from  a  (height  of  three  or  four  feet  It  was 
thought  that  the  noise  of  his  fall,  or  at  least  his  call  for 
assistance,  must  have  been  heard  in  the  house  of  Saunders 
Jaup;  but  that  hcwiest  person  was,  according  to  his  own 
account,  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  the  evening  ; 
an  excuse  -which  passed  current,  althoi^gh  Saunders  was 
privately  heard  to  allege,  that  the  town  would  have  been 
the  quieter  "if  the  auld,  meddling  busybod)y  .had  bidden  still 
in  the  burn  for  gude  and  a\" 

But  i^^ortune  had  provided  better  for  poor  Tooichwood, 
whose  foibles,  as  (they  arose  out  of  the  most  excellent 
motives,  would  have  ill  deserved  so  severe  a  fate.  A 
passenger,  who  hear4  hioa  shout  for  help,  ventured  <:au- 
tiously  to  the  side  of  the  bank,  down  which  he  had  fallen  ; 
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and,  after  ascertaining^  the.  nature  of  the.  ground  as  carefully 
as:  tke  diarki;ias&  permitted,  was  at  lengjl^  and  not:  without 
some  effort,  enabled  to  assist  him  out  of  the.  channel  of  the 
rivulet. 

'^  i^e  you  hurt  mAfieriaUy  ? ''  said  this  gpod  Samaritan  to 
the  object  of  his  care. 

"No — no— d — n  it — no,"  said  Touchwood,,  extremety 
angry  at  hia  disastes,^  and.  ttie.  cause  of  it  "  Do  you  think 
I,  wba  hare  been-  at  the  sutojaait  of  MouM  Athos^  where:  the 
precipice  s^nks  a  thousajid  feet  on.  the  sea,  care  a  fazthing 
about  suchr  a  Ml  a«  this,  is?  '^ 

But,  as>  he  spoke,,  he.  ceeled,  and.  hi&  kind  assis-tiant  caught 
him  by  the  arnv  to  prevent  his^  filing; 

"  I  feaF  yom  ace  more  hurt:  than  you.  suppose,,  ar,"  said 
the:  strangeE ;  "  pecmit  me  to  go^  home  alo%  withr  youi" 

"With  alit  m^y  hjearit«"  said  Touchwood.j;  "  for,,  though  it  i& 
impossible  I.  cacL  needr  help  in.  such  a^  foolish  mattei:,,  yjet  I 
am  eqpally  obliged  to^  you,,  friend;  and  if  the  Cleikuna.  Inn 
be  not  out  of  your,  roadj  I  wiU  take  your  arm.  so  £adr,.  and 
thank  you  tjo  the  boott" 

"  It.  is  Houch*  at  your  service^)  sir,/'  said  the  strang/en ;,  "  in- 
deed, I  was  thinking'  to  lodge  there  for  the  night" 

"  Lam  g)ad  to'hear  id,"  resuBfued  Touchweod;  **'yoa  shall 
be  nxy  guest;  and  I-  wiU  make  them^l«)ok.afte^=  you  in-  proper 
fashioHr— Youi  seem^  to-  be  a  very  civil  sort  of  fellow,  and  I 
dO'  not  find  your  airm.  incjanvenient — it  is  the  rhe.umatism 
makes,  me.  walk  soi  ill— the  pest  of  all.  that  have  been  in  hot 
climates,  when  they  settle,  among  these  dr— d  fogsi" 

"  Leanr  as  hard  and*  walk  as.  slow  as  you  will,,  sir,'\  said  the 
benevolent  assistant. — "this  is  a  rough,  street." 

"  Yes,  sir — and  why.  is^  it  irougji'?"  answer.ed  Touchwood* 
"Why,  because  the  old-  pig-headed  foolj,  Saunders  Jaup, 
will  not  allow  it  tOr  be  made,  smooth  There,  he  aits,  sir, 
and  obstructs  ail  rational  improvement ;  and;  if  a  maa  w<Duld 
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not  fall  into  his  infernal  putrid  gutter,  and  so  become  an 
abomination  to  himself  and  odious  to  others,  for  his  whole 
life  to  come,  he  runs  the  risk  of  breaking  his  neck,  as  I 
have  done  to-night" 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir,"  said  his  companion,  "  you  have  fallen 
on  the  most  dangerous  side. — You  remember  Swift's  proverb, 
*  The  more  dirt,  the  less  hurt.' " 

"  But  why  should  there  be  either  dirt  or  hurt  in  a  well- 
regulated  place  ?  *'  answered  Touchwood — "  Why  should  not 
men  be  able  to  go  about  their  affairs  at  night,  in  such  a 
hamlet  as  this,  without  either  endangering  necks  or  noses? — 
Our  Scottish  magistrates  are  worth  nothing,  sir — nothing  at 
all.  Oh  for  a  Turkish  Cadi,  now,  to  trounce  the  scoundrel — 
or  the  Mayor  of  Calcutta,  to  bring  him  into  his  court — or 
were  it  but  an  English  Justice  of  the  Peace  that  is  newly  in- 
cluded in  the  commission,  they  would  abate  the  villain's 
nuisance  with  a  vengeance  on  him — But  here  we  are — this 
is  the  Cleikum  Inn.  —  Hallo  —  hilloa  —  house  !  —  Eppie 
Anderson !  —  Beenie  Chambermaid  !  —  boy  Boots  !  —  Mrs. 
Dods  ! — are  you  all  of  you  asleep  and  dead  ? — Here  have 
I  been  half  murdered,  and  you  let  me  stand  bawling  at  the 
door ! " 

Eppie  Anderson  came  with  a  light,  and  so  did  Beenie 
Chapibermaid  with  another;  but  no  sooner  did  they  look 
upon  the  pair  who  stood  in  the  porch  under  the  huge  sign 
that  swung  to  and  fro  with  heavy  creaking,  than  Beenie 
screamed,  flung  away  her  candle,  although  a  four  in  the 
pound,  and  in  a  newly  japanned  candlestick,  and  fled  one 
way,  while  Eppie  Anderson,  echoing  the  yell,  brandished 
her  light  round  her  head  like  a  Bacchante  flourishing  her 
torch,  and  ran  off  in  another  direction. 

"Ay — I  must  be  a  bloody  spectacle,"  said  Mr.  Touch- 
wood, letting  himself  fall  heavily  upon  his  assistant's 
shoulder,  and  wiping  his   face,  which  trickled  with  wet — 
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"  I  did  not  think  I  had  been  so  seriously  hurt ;  but  I  find 
my  weakness  now — I  must  have  lost  much  blood." 

"I  hope  you  are  still  mistaken,"  said  the  stranger;  "but 
here  lies  the  way  to  the  kitchen — we  shall  find  light  there, 
since  no  one  chooses  to  bring  it  to  us." 

He  assisted  the  old  gentleman  into  the  kitchen,  where  a 
lamp,  as  well  as  a  bright  fire,  was  burning,  by  the  light  of 
which  he  could  easily  discern  that  the  supposed  blood  was 
only  water  of  the  rivulet,  and,  indeed,  none  of  the  cleanest, 
although  much  more  so  than  the  sufferer  would  have  found 
it  a  little  lower,  where  the  stream  is  joined  by  the  super- 
fluities of  Saunders  Jaup's  palladium.  Relieved  by  his  new 
friend's  repeated  assurances  that  such  was  the  case,  the 
senior  began  to  bustle  up  a  little,  and  his  companion, 
desirous  to  render  him  every  assistance,  went  to  the  door  of 
the  kitchen  to  call  for  a  basin  and  water.  Just  as  he  was 
about  to  open  the  door,  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Dods  was  heard 
as  she  descended  the  stairs,  in  a  tone  of  indignation  by  no 
means  unusual  to  her,  yet  mingled  at  the  same  time  with 
a  few  notes  that  sounded  like  unto  the  quaverings  of  con- 
sternation. 

"Idle  limmers  —  silly  sluts — 1*11  warrant  nane  o'  ye  will 
ever  see  onything  waur  than  yoursell,  ye  silly  tawpies  — 
Ghaist,  indeed !  —  I'll  warrant  it's  some  idle  dub-skelper 
frae  the  Waal,  coming  after  some  o'  yoursells  on  nae  honest 
errand — Ghaist,  indeed  ! — baud  up  the  candle,  John  Ostler 
— I'se  warrant  it  a  twa-handed  ghaist,  and  the  door  left  on 
the  sneck — There's  somebody  in  the  kitchen — gang  forward 
wi'  the  lantern,  John  Ostler." 

At  this  critical  moment  the  stranger  opened  the  door  of 
the  kitchen,  and  beheld  the  dame  advancing  at  the  head  of 
her  household  troops.  The  ostler  and  humpbacked  postil- 
lion, one  bearing  a  stable-lantern  and  a  hay-fork,  the  other 
a  rushlight  and  a  broom,  constituted  the  advanced  guard ; 
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Mrs.  Dods  herself  formed  the  centre,  taUking  loud  and 
brandishing  a  pair  of  tongs;  while  the  two  maids,  like 
troops  m>t  to  be  much  trusted  after  their  rec^[it  defeat, 
followed,  cowering  in  the  rear.  But  notwithstanding  this 
admirable  disposition,  no  sooner  had  the  stranger  shown 
his  face,  and  puonownced  the  wwds  **Mr&  Dods,''  than  a 
panic  seized  the  whole  array.  The  advanced  guard  re- 
coiled in  consternation,  the  ostler  upsetting  Mrs.  Dods  in 
the  cc»afusion  of  his  retreat ;  while  she>  grappling  with  him 
in  her  terror,  secured  him  by  the  ears  and  hair,  aod  they 
joined  their  cries  together  in  hidjeous  chorus*.  The  two 
maidens  resun»ed  their  former  flight,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  darksome  den  entil;led  their  bedroom,  while  the  hump- 
backed postilUon  fied  like  the  wirKl  iolio  ilhe  stable^  and,  with 
professional  insrf:inct,  began»  in  the  extremity  of  his  tenror, 
to  saddle  a  horse. 

Meanwhile^  the  guest  whose  appearance  had  caused  this 
combustion,  plucked  the  roaring  ostler  from  abore  Mrs. 
Dods,  4ulKi  pushii3^  him  a^ay  with  a  hearty  slap  on  the 
shoulder,  proceeded  \f^  raise  and  encourage  the  fellen  land- 
lady, inquiring,  at  the  same  time,  "What,  in  the  devil's 
name,  was  the  cause  of  all  this  senseless  confusion?'' 

"And  what  is  the  reason,  vc^  Heaven's  name,"  answered 
the  matron^  keeping  her  «yes  &rmly  shut,  and  still  shrewish 
in  her  expost^alation,  though  4n  the  very  iextremity  of  terror, 
"  what  is  the  reason  that  you  should  come  and  .frighten  a 
decent  bouse,  where  you  met  naethin^g  but  the  height  of 
civility;?  " 

"  And  why  should  I  frighten  you,  Mrs.  Dods  ?  oi;,  m  one 
wordv  what  ds  the  liBeaning  of  all  this  nx^nsensical  tenor  ?  " 

"Are  oot  you,"  said  Mrs.  Dods,  oipeniqg  her  eyes  a  little 
as  she  spoke^  "the  ghaist  of  Frands  Tirl?" 

"I  am  Eraocis  Tyrrel,  unquestionably,  my -old  >firiend." 

"J  kend  it!  I  kend  it!"  answered  the  honest  wojnan, 
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relapsing  into  her  agony ;  "  and  I  think  ye  might  be  ashamed 
of  yoursell,  that  are  a  ghaist,  and  have  nae  better  to  do 
than  to  frighten  a  puir  auld  alewife." 

"On  my  word,  I  am  no  ghost,  but  a  living  man,"  an- 
swered Tyrrel. 

"Were  you  no  murdered  than?"  said  Mrs.  Dods,  still 
in  an  uncertain  voice,  and  only  partially  opening  her  eyes — 
"  Are  ye  very  sure  ye  werena  murdered  ?  " 

"  Why,  not  that  ever  I  heard  oi,  certainly,  dame,"  replied 
TyrreL 

"  But  /shall  be  murdered  presently,"  said  old  Touchwood 
from  the  kitchen,  where  he  had  hitherto  remained  a  mute 
auditor  of  this  extraordinary  scene — "/shall  be  murdered, 
unless  you  fetch  me  some  water  without  delay." 

"  Coming,  sir,  coming,"  answered  Dame  Dods,  her  pro- 
fessional  reply  being  as  familiar  to  her  as  that  of  poor 
Francis's  "  Anon,  anon,  sir."  "  As  I  live  by  honest  reckon- 
ings," said  she,  fully  collecting  herself,  and  giving  a  glance 
of  more  composed  temper  at  Tyrrel,  "  I  believe  it  is  yoursell, 
Maister  Frank,  in  blood  and  body  after  a' — And  see  if  I 
dinrm  gie  a  proper  sorting  to  yon  twa  silly  jauds  that  gard' 
me  mak  a  bogle  of  you,  and  a  fule  of  mysell — Ghaists  !  my 
certie,  I  sail  ghaist  them — If  they  had  their  heads  as  muckle 
on  their  wark  as  on  their  dajffing,  they  wad  play  nae  sic 
pliskies — it's  the  wanton  steed  that  scaurs  at  the  windle- 
strae — Ghaists!  wha  e'er  heard  of  ghaists  in  an  honest 
house?  Naebody  need  fear  bogles  that  has  a  conscience 
void  of  offence. — But  I  am  blithe  that  MacTurk  hasna  mur- 
dered ye  when  a'  is  dune,  Maister  Francie." 

"  Come  this  way.  Mother  Dods,  if  you  would  not  have 
me  do  a  mischief !  "  exclaimed  Touchwood,  grasping  a  plate 
which  stood  on  the  dresser,  as  if  he  were  about  to  heave  it 
at  the  landlady,  by  way  of  recalling  her  attention. 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven  dinna  break  it  1 "  exclaimed  the 
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alarmed  landlady,  knowing  that  Touchwood's  effervescence 
of  impatience  sometimes  expended  itself  at  the  expense  of 
her  crockery,  though  it  was  afterwards  liberally  atoned  for. 
"  Lord,  sir,  are  ye  out  of  your  wits ! — it  breaks  a  set,  ye 
ken — Godsake,  put  doun  the  cheeny  plate,  and  try  your 
hand  on  the  delf-ware ! — it  will  just  make  as  good  a  jingle 
— But,  Ix)rd  haud  a  grip  o'  us !  now  I  look  at  ye,  what  can 
hae  come  ower  ye,  and  what  sort  of  a  plight  are  ye  in  ! — Wait  | 
till  I  fetch  water  and  a  towel." 

In  fact,  the  miserable  guise  of  her  new  lodger  now  over- 
came the  dame's  curiosity  to  inquire  after  the  fate  of  her 
earlier  acquaintance,  and  she  gave  her  instant  and  exclusive 
attention  to  Mr.  Touchwood,  with  many  exclamations,  while 
aiding  him  to  perform  the  task  of  ablution  and  abstersion. 
Her  two  fugitive  handmaidens  had  by  this,  time  returned  to 
the  kitchen,  and  endeavoured  to  suppress  a  smuggled  laugh 
at  the  recollection  of  their  mistress's  panic,  by  acting  very 
officiously  in  Mr.  Touchwood's  service.  By  dint  of  washing 
and  drying,  the  token  of  the  sable  stains  was  at  length 
removed,  and  the  veteran  became,  with  some  difficulty, 
satisfied  that  he  had  been  more  dirtied  and  frightened  than 
hurt. 

Tyrrel,  in  the  meantime,*  stood  looking  on  with  wonder,  . 
imagining  that  he  beheld  in  the  features  which  emerged 
from  a  mask  of  mud,  the  countenance  of  an  old  friend. 
After  the  operation  was  ended,  he  could  not  help  addressing 
himself  to  Mr.  Touchwood,  to  demand  whether  he  had  not 
the  pleasure  to  see  a  friend  to  whom  he  had  been  obliged 
when  at  Smyrna,  for  some  kindness  respecting  his  money 
matters  ? 

"Not  worth  speaking  of — not  worth  speaking  of,"  said 
Touchwood  hastily.  "  Glad  to  see  you,  though — glad  to  see 
you. — ^Yes,  here  I  am;  you  will  find  me  the  same  good- 
natured  old  fool  that  I  was  at  Smyrna— never  look  how  I 
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am  to  get  in  money  again — :always  laying  it  out.  Never 
mind — it  was  written  in  my  forehead,  as  the  Turk  says. — I 
will  go  up  now  and  change  my  dress — you  will  sup  with  me 
when  I  come  back — Mrs.  Dods  will  toss  us  up  something — 
a  brandered  fowl  will  be  best,  Mrs.  Dods,  with  some  mush- 
rooms, and  get  us  a  jug  of  mulled  wine— plottie,  as  you  call 
it — to  put  the  recollection  of  the  old  Presbyterian's  common 
sewer  out  of  my  head." 

So  saying,  upstairs  marched  the  traveller  to  his  own 
apartment,  while  Tyrrel,  seizing  upon  a  candle,  was  about  to 
do  the  same. 

"  Mr.  Touchwood  is  in  the  blue  room,  Mrs.  Dods ;  I 
suppose  I  may  take  possession  of  the  yellow  one  ?  " 

"Suppose  naething  about  the  matter,  Maister  Francie 
Tirl,  till  ye  tell  me  downright  where  ye  have  been  a'  this 
time,  and  whether  ye  hae  been  murdered  or  no  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  may  be  pretty  well  satisfied  of  that,  Mrs. 
Dods." 

"  Troth  !  and  so  I  am  in  a  sense ;  and  yet  it  gars  me  grue 
to  look  upon  ye,  sae  mony  days  and  weeks  it  has  been  since 
I  thought  ye  were  rotten  in  the  moulds.  And  now  to  see 
ye  standing  before  me,  hale  and  feir,  and  crying  for  a  bed- 
room like  ither  folk  ! " 

"One  would  almost  suppose,  my  good  friend,"  said 
Tyrrel,  "that  you  were  sorry  at  my  having  come  alive 
again." 

"  It's  no  for  that,"  replied  Mrs.  Dods,  who  was  peculiarly 
ingenious  in  the  mode  of  framing  and  stating  what  she  con- 
ceived to  be  her  grievances ;  "  but  is  it  no  a  queer  thing  for 
a  decent  man  like  yoursell,  Maister  Tirl,  to  be  leaving  your 
lodgings  without  a  word  spoken,  and  me  put  to  a'  these 
charges  in  seeking  for  your  dead  body,  and  very  near  taking 
my  business  out  of  honest  Maister  Bindloose's  hands,  be- 
cause he  kend  the  cantrips  of  the  like  of  you  better  than  I 
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did? — And  than  they  hae  putten  up  an  advertisement 
down  at  the  Waal  yonder,  wi'  a'  their  names  at  it,  setting  ye 
forth,  Maister  Frauncie,  as  ane  of  the  greatest  blackguards 
unhanged ;  and  wha,  div  ye  think,  is  to  keep  ye  in  a  credit- 
able house,  if  that's  the  character  ye  get  ?  " 

"You  may  leave  that  to  me,  Mrs.  Dods-^I  assure  you 
that  matter  shall  be  put  to  rights  to  your  satisfaction  ;  and  I 
think,  so  long  as  we  have  known  each  other,  you  may  take 
my  word  that  I  am  not  undeserving  the  shelter  of  your  roof 
for  a  single  night  (I  shall  ask  it  no  longer),  until  my  char- 
acter is  sufficiently  cleared.  It  was  for  that  purpose  I  chiefly 
came  back  again." 

"Came  back  again!**  said  Mrs.  Dods. — "I  profess  ye 
made  me  start,  Maister  Tirl,  and  you  looking  sae  pale,  too. 
— But  I  think,"  she  added,  straining  after  a  joke,  "  if  ye  were 
a  ghaist,  seeing  we  are  such  auld  acquaintance,  ye  wadna 
wish  to  spoil  my  custom,  but  would  just  walk  decently  up 
and  down  the  auld  castle  wa's,  or  maybe  down  at  the  kirk 
yonder — there  have  been  awfu'  things  dune  in  that  kirk  and 
kirkyard — I  whiles  dinna  like  to  look  that  way,  Maister 
Francie." 

"  I  am  much  of  your  mind,  "mistress,"  said  Tyrrel,  with  a 
sigh;  "and,  indeed,  I  do  in  one  sense  resemble  the  appa- 
ritions you  talk  of;  for,  like  them,  and  to  as  little  purpose, 
I  stalk  about  scenes  where  my  happiness  departed. — But  I 
speak  riddles  to  you,  Mrs.  Dods— the  plain  truth  is,  that  I 
met  with  an  accident  on  the  day  I  last  left  your  house,  the 
effects  of  which  detained  me  at  some  distance  from  St. 
Ronan's  till  this  very  day." 

"  Hegh,  sirs,  and  ye  were  sparing  of  your  trouble,  that 
wadna  write  a  bit  line,  or  send  a  bit  message ! — Ye  might 
hae  thought  folk  wad  hae  been  vexed  eneugh  about  ye,  forby 
undertaking  journeys,  and  hiring  folk  to  seek  for  your  dead 
body." 
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"  I  shall  willingly  pay  all  reasonable  charges  which  my 
disappearance  may  have  occasioned/*  answered  her  guest; 
"  and  I  assure  you,  once  foe  all,  that  my  remaining  for  some 
time  quiet  at  Marchthorn^  arose  partly  from  illnesa,  and 
partly  from  business  of  a.  very  pressing  and  particular 
nature." 

"  At  Marchthom  ! "  exdaimed  Dame  Dods,  "  heard  ever 
man  the  like  o'  that  1 — And  where  did  ye  put  up  at  March- 
thom? an  ane  may  mak  bauld  to  speer," 

"  At  the  Black  Bull,"  replied  Tyrrel, 

"Ay,  that's  auld  Tarn  Lowrie's — ^a  very  decent  man, 
Thamas — ^and  a  douce  creditable  house — nane  of  your  flisk- 
ma-hoys — I  am  glad  ye  made  choice  of  sic  gude  quarters, 
neighbour ;  for  I  am  beginning  to  think  ye  are  but  a  queer 
ane — ye  look  as  if  butter  wadna  melt  in  your  mouth,  but  I 
sail  warrant  cheese  no  choke  ye. — But  Til  thank  ye  to  gang 
your  ways  into  the  parlour,  for  I  am  iK)  like  to  get  muckle 
mair  out  o'  ye,  it's  like ;  and  ye  are  standing  here  just  in  the 
gate,  when  we  hae  the  supper  to  dish." 

Tyrrel,  glad  to  be  released  from  the  examination  to  which 
his  landlady's  curiosity  had  without  ceremony  subjected 
him,  walked  into  the  parlour,  where  he  was  presently  joined 
by  Mr.  Touchwood,  newly  attired,  and  high  in  spirits. 

"  Here  comes  our  supper !  "  he  exclaimed. — "  Sit  ye  down, 
and  let  us  see  what  Mrs.  Dods  has  done  for  us. — I  profess^ 
mistress,  your  plottie  is  excellent,  ever  since  I  taught  you  to 
mix  the  spices  in  the  right  proportion." 

"  I  am  glad  the  plottie  pleases  ye,  sir — but  I  thij\k  I  kend 
gay  weel  how  to  make  it  before  I  saw  your  honour — Maister 
Tirl  can  tell  that,  for  mony  a  browst  of  it  I  hae  brewed  lang 
syne  for  him  and  the  callant  Valentinp  Bulnter." 

This  ill-timed  observation  extorted  a  groan  from  Tyrrel; 
but  the  traveller,  running  on  with  his  own  recolfections,  did 
not  appear  to  notice  his  emotion. 
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"  You  are  a  conceited  old  woman,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood ; 
"  how  the  devil  should  any  one  know  how  to  mix  spices  so 
well  as  he  who  has  been  where  they  grow  ? — I  have  seen  the 
sun  ripening  nutmegs  and  cloves,  and  here,  it  can  hardly  fill 
a  peascod,  by  Jupiter  !  Ah,  Tyrrel,  the  merry  nights  we  have 
had  at  Smyrna  ! — Gad,  I  think  the  gammon  and  the  good 
wine  taste  all  the  better  in  a  land  where  folks  hold  them  to 
be  sinful  indulgences — Gad,  I  believe  many  a  good  Moslem 
is  of  the  same  opinion — that  same  prohibition  of  their 
prophet's  gives  a  flavour  to  the  ham,  and  a  relish  to  the 
Cyprus. — Do  you  remember  old  Cogia  Hassein,  with  his 
green  turban  ? — I  once  played  him  a  trick,  and  put  a  pint  of 
brandy  into  his  sherbet.  Egad,  the  old  fellow  took  ^re 
never  to  discover  the  cheat  until  he  had  got  to  the  bottom 
of  the  flagon,  and  then  he  strokes  his  long  white  beard,  and 
says,  *  Ullah  Kerim,' — that  is,  *  Heaven  is  merciful,'  Mrs. 
Dods,  Mr.  Tyrrel  knows  the  meaning  of  it. — Ullah  Kerim, 
says  he,  after  he  had  drunk  about  a  gallon  of  brandy-punch  ! 
— Ullah  Kerim,  says  the  hypocritical  old  rogue,  as  if  he  had 
done  the  finest  thing  in  the  world  ! " 

"  And  what  for  no  ?  What  for  shouldna  the  honest  man 
say  a  blessing  after  his  drap  punch  ?  "  demanded  Mrs.  Dods ; 
"it  was  better,  I  ween,  than  blasting,  and  blawing,  and 
swearing,  as  if  folks  shouldna  be  thankful  for  the  creature 
comforts." 

"  Well  said,  old  Dame  Dods,"  replied  the  traveller ;  "  that 
is  a  right  hostess's  maxim,  and  worthy  of  Mrs.  Quickly  her- 
self. Here  is  to  thee,  and  I  pray  ye  to  pledge  me  before  ye 
leave  the  room." 

"Troth,  I'll  pledge  naebody  the  night,  Maister  Touch- 
wood ;  for,  what  wi'  the  upcast  and  terror  that  I  got  a  wee 
while  syne,  and  what  wi'  the  bit  taste  that  I  behoved  to  take 
of  the  plottie  while  I  was  making  it,  my  head  is  sair  eneugh 
distressed  the  night  already. — Maister  Tirl,  the  yellow  room 
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is  ready  for  ye  when  you  like ;  and,  gentlemen,  as  the  morn 
is  the  Sabbath,  I  canna  be  keeping  the  servant  queans  out 
of  their  beds  to  wait  on  ye  ony  langer,  for  they  will  mak  it 
an  excuse  for  lying  till  aught  o'clock  on  the  Lord's  day. 
So,  when  your  plottie  is  done,  I'll  be  muckle  obliged  to 
ye  to  light  the  bedroom  candles,  and  put  out  the  double 
moulds,  and  e'en  show  yoursells  to  your  beds ;  for  douce 
folks,  sic  as  the  like  of  you,  should  set  an  example  by  ordi- 
nar}\ — And  so,  gude-night  to  ye  baith." 

"By  my  faith,"  said  Touchwood,  as  she  withdrew,  "our 
dame  turns  as  obstinate  as  a  Pacha  with  three  tails ! — We 
have  her  gracious  permission  to  finish  our  mug,  however ; 
so  here  is  to  your  health  once  more,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  wishing  you 
a  hearty  welcome  to  your  own  country." 

"  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  answered  Tyrrel ;  "  and 
I  return  you  the  same  good  wishes,  with,  as  I  sincerely  hope, 
a  much  greater  chance  of  their  being  realised. — You  relieved 
me,  sir,  at  a  time  when  the  villainy  of  an  agent,  prompted, 
as  I  have  reason  to  think,  by  an  active  and  powerful  enemy, 
occasioned  my  being,  for  a  time,  pressed  for  funds. — I  made 
remittances  to  the  Ragion  you  dealt  with,  to  acquit  myself 
at  least  of  the  pecuniary  part  of  my  obligation ;  but  the  bills 
were  returned,  because,  it  was  stated,  you  had  left  Smyrna." 

"Very  true — very  true — left  Smyrna,  and  here  I  am  in 
Scotland — as  for  the  bills,  we  will  speak  of  them  another 
time — something  due  for  picking  me  out  of  the  gutter." 

"  I  shall  make  no  deduction  on  that  account,"  said  Tyrrel, 
smiling,  though  in  no  jocose  mood;  "and  I  beg  you  not 
to  mistake  me.  The  circumstances  of  embarrassment,  under 
which  you  found  me  at  Smyrna,  were  merely  temporary — I 
am  most  able  and  willing  to  pay  my  debt ;  and,  let  me  add, 
I  am  most  desirous  to  do  so." 

"Another  time — ^another  time,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood — 
"time  enough  before  us,  Mr.  Tyrrel — ^besides,  at  Smyrna, 
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you  talked  of  a  lawsuit — law  is  a  Uck^penny,  Mr.  Tyrfel— no 
counsellor  like  the  pound  in  purse." 

"  For  my  lawsuit,"  said  Tyrrel,  "  I  itm  fully  provided." 

"But  bave  you  good  advice? — ^Have  you  good  advit:^?" 
said  Touchwood ;  "  answer  me  that.'* 

"  I  have  advised  with  ray  lawyers,"  answeted  Tyrrel,  in- 
ternally vexed  to  find  that  his  friend  was  much  disposed 
to  make  his  generosity  upon  the  former  occasion  a  pretext 
for  prying  farther  into  his  affairs  now  than  he  thought 
polite  or  convenient 

**  With  your  counsel  learned  in  the  law-— eh,  my  dear  boy  ? 
But  the  advice  you  should  take  is  of  some  travelled  friend, 
well  acquainted  with  mankind  and  the  world— some  one 
that  has  lived  double  your  years,  and  is  maybe  looking  out 
for  some  bore  young  fellow  that  he  may  do  a  little  good  to — 
one  that  might  be  willing  to  help  you  farther  than  I  can 
pretend  to  guess — for,  as  to  your  lawyer,  you  get  just  your 
guinea's  worth  from  him— not  even  so  much  as  the  baker's 
bargain,  thirteen  to  the  dozen." 

"  I  think  I  shoukl  not  trouble  myself  to  go  far  in  search 
of  such  a  friend  as  you  describe,"  said  Tyrrel,  who  could 
not  affect  to  nrisunderstartd  the  senior's  drift,  "  when  I  was 
near  Mr.  Peregrine  Touchwood  ;  but  the  truth  is,  my  affairs 
are  at  present  so  much  complicated  with  those  of  others, 
whose  secrets  I  have  no  right  to  communicate,  that  I  cannot 
have  the  advantage  of  consulting  you,  or  any  other  friend. 
It  is  possible  I  may  be  soon  obliged  to  lay  aside  this  reserve, 
and  vindicate  myself  before  the  whole  public.  I  will  not 
fail,  when  that  time  shall  arrive,  to  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  confidential  communication  with  you," 

".  That  is  right — confidential  is  the  word— No  person  ever 
made  a  confidant  of  me  who  repented  it-— Think  what  the 
Pacha  might  have  made  of  it,  had  he  taken  my  advice,  and 
cut  through  the  IsthiiBus  of  Suez. — Turk  and  Christian,  men 
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of  all  tongues  and  countries,  used  to  consult  old  Touchwood, 
from  the  building  of  a  mosque  down  to  the  settling  of  an 
agio, — But'  come — Good-night — good-night. " 

So  sE^ying,  he  took  up  his  bedroom  light,  and  extinguished 
one  of  those  which  stood  on  the  table,  nodded  to  Tyrrel  to 
discharge  his  share  of  the  duty  imposed  by  Mrs.  Dods  with  the 
same  punctuality,  and  they  withdrew  to  their  several  apart- 
ments, entertaining  very  different  sentiments  of  each  other. 

"A  troublesome,  inquisitive  old  gentleman,"  said  Tyrrel 
to  himself;  "I  remember  him  narrowly  escaping  the  bas- 
tinado at  Smyrna,  for  thrusting  his  advice  on  the  Turkish 
cadi — ^and  then  I  lie  under  a  consideraJ:)le  obligation  to  him, 
giving  him  a  sort  of  right  to  annoy  me — Well,  I  must  parry 
his  impertinence  as  I  can." 

"A  shy  cock  this  Frank  Tyrrel,"  thought  the  traveller; 
"  a  very  complete  dodger ! — But  no  matter — I  shall  wind 
him,  were  he  to  double  like  a  fox — I  am  resolved  to  make 
his  matters  my  own,  and  if  /  cannot  carry  him  through,  I 
know  not  who  can." 

Having  formed  this  philanthropic  resolution,  Mr.  Touch- 
wood threw  himself  into  bed,  which  luckily  declined  exactly 
at  the  right  angle,  and,  full  of  self-complacency,  consigned 
himself  to  slumber. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MEDIATION. 


-So,  begone ! 


'  We  will  not  now  be  troubled  with  reply ; 
We  ofier  fair,  take  it  advisedly. 

—King  Henry  IV,,  Part  L 

It  had  been  the  purpose  of  Tyrrel,  by  rising  and  breakfast- 
ing early,  to  avoid  again  meeting  Mr.  Touchwood,  having 
upon  his  hands   a   matter  in  which  that   officious  gentle- 
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man's  interference  was  likely  to  prove  troublesome.  His 
character,  he  was  aware,  had  been  assailed  at  the  Spaw  in 
the  most  public  manner,  and  in  the  most  public  manner 
he  was  resolved  to  demand  redress,  conscious  that  whatever 
other  important  concerns  had  brought  him  to  Scotland, 
must  necessarily  be  postponed  to  the  vindication  of  his 
honour.  He  was  determined,  for  this  purpose,  to  go  down 
to  the  rooms  when  the  company  was  assembled  at  the 
breakfast  hour,  and  had  just  taken  his  hat  to  set  out,  when 
he  was  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Dods,  who,  announcing  "a 
gentleman  that  was  speering  for  him,''  ushered  into  the 
chamber  a  very  fashionable  young  man  in  a  military  surtout, 
covered  with  silk  lace  and  fur,  and  wearing  a  foraging-cap ; 
a  dress  now  too  familiar  to  be  distinguished,  but  which  at 
that  time  was  used  only  by  geniuses  of  a  superior  order. 
The  stranger  was  neither  handsome  nor  plain,  but  had  in 
his  appearance  a  good  deal  of  pretension,  and  the  cool  easy 
superiority  which  belongs  to  high  breeding.  On  his  part, 
he  surveyed  Tyrrel ;  and,  as  his  appearance  differed,  perhaps, 
from  that  for  which  the  exterior  of  the  Cleikum  Inn  had 
prepared  him,  he  abated  something  of  the  air  with  which  he 
had  entered  the  room,  and  politely  announced  himself  as 

Captain  Jekyl,  of  the Guards  (presenting,  at  the  same 

time,  his  ticket). 

"He  presumed  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Martigny?" 

"To  Mr.  Francis  Tyrrel,  sir,"  replied  Tyrrel,  drawing 
himself  up — "Martigny  was  my  mother's  name — I  have 
never  borne  it." 

"  I  am  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  disputing  that  point, 
Mr.  Tyrrel,  though  I  am  not  entitled  to  admit  what  my 
principal's  information  leads  him  to  doubt." 

"Your  principal,  I  presume,  is  Sir  Bingo  Binks?"  said 
Tyrrel.  "  I  have  not  forgotten  that  there  is  an  unfortunate 
affair  between  us." 
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"I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  Sir  Bingo  Binks,'^ 
said  Captain  Jekyl.  "I  come  on  the  part  of  the  Earl  of 
Etherington." 

Tyrrel  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  gentleman  who  calls  him- 
self Earl  of  Etherington  can  have  to  say  to  me,  through 
the  medium  of  such  a  messenger  as  yourself,  Captain 
Jekyl.  I  should  have  supposed  that,  considering  our  un- 
happy relationship,  and  the  terms  on  which  we  stand 
towards  each  other,  the  lawyers  were  the  fitter  negotiators 
between  us." 

"Sir,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  "you  are  misunderstanding  my 
errand.  I  am  come  on  no  message  of  hostile  import  from 
Lord  Etherington — I  am  aware  of  the  connection  betwixt 
you,  which  would  render  such  an  office  altogether  contra- 
dictory to  common  sense  and  the  laws  of  nature;  and  I 
assure  you,  I  would  lay  down  my  life  rather  than  be  con- 
cerned in  an  affair  so  unnatural.  I  would  act,  if  possible, 
as  a  mediator  betwixt  you." 

They  had  hitherto  remained  standing.  Mr.  Tyrrel  now 
offered  his  guest  a  seat ;  and,  having  assumed  one  himself, 
he  broke  the  awkward  pause  which  ensued  by  observing, 
"I  should  be  happy,  after  experiencing  such  a  long  course 
of  injustice  and  persecution  from  your  friend,  to  learn,  even 
at  this  late  period,  Captain  Jekyl,  anything  which  can  make 
me  think  better,  either  of  him,  or  of  his  purpose  towards  me 
and  towards  others.'* 

"Mr.  Tyrrel,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  '*you  must  allow  me 
to  speak  with  candour.  There  is  too  great  a  stake  betwixt 
your  brother  and  you  to  permit  you  to  be  friends ;  but  I  do 
not  see  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  therefore  be  mortal 
enemies." 

"I  am  not  my  brother's  enemy,  Captain  Jekyl,"  said 
Tyrrel — "  I  have  never  been  so — His  friend  I  cannot  be,  and 
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he  knows  but  too  well  the  insurmountable  barrier  which 
his  own  conduct  has  placed  between  us." 

"  I  am  aware,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  slowly  and  expressively, 
"generally,  at  least,  of  the  particulars  of  your  unfortunate 
disagreement." 

"  If  so,"  said  Tyrrel,  colouring,  "you  must  be  also  aware 
with  what  extreme  pain  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  enter  on 
such  a  subject  with  a  total  stranger — a  stranger,  too,  the 

friend  and  confidant  of  one  who But  I  will  not  hurt 

your  feelings,  Captain  Jekyl,  but  rather  endeavour  to  sup- 
press my  own.  In  one  word,  I  beg  to  be  favoured  with 
the  import  of  your  communication,  as  I  am  obliged  to  go 
down  to  the  Spaw  this  morning,  in  order  to  put  to  rights 
some  matters  there  which  concern  me  nearly." 

"If  you  mean  the  cause  of  your  absence  from  an  appoint- 
ment with  Sir  Bingo  Binks,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  "  the  matter 
has  been  already  completely  explained.  I  pulled  down  the 
offensive  placard  with  my  own  hand,  and  rendered  myself 
responsible  for  your  honour  to  any  one  who  should  presume 
to  hold  it  in  future  doubt." 

"Sir,"  said  Tyrrel,  very  much  surprised,  "I  am  obliged 
to  you  for  your  intention,  the  more  so  as  I  am  ignorant 
how  I  have  merited  such  interference.  It  is  not,  however, 
quite  satisfactory  to  me,  because  I  am  accustomed  to  be  the 
guardian  of  my  own  honour." 

"  An  easy  task,  I  presume,  in  all  cases,  Mr.  Tyrrel," 
answered  Jekyl,  "  but  peculiarly  so  in  the  present,  when  you 
will  find  no  one  so  hardy  as  to  assail  it. — My  interference, 
indeed,  would  have  been  unjustifiably  officious,  had  I  not 
been  at  the  moment  undertaking  a  commission  implying 
confidential  intercourse  with  you.  For  the  sake  of  my  own 
character,  it  became  necessary  to  establish  yours.  I  know 
the  truth  of  the  whole  affair  from  my  friend,  the  Earl  of 
Etherington,  who  ought  to  thank  Heaven  so  long  as  he  lives, 
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that  saved  him  on  that  occasion  from  the  commission  of  a 
very  great  crime." 

"Your  friend,  sir,  has  had,  in  the  course  of  his  life, 
much  to  thank  Heaven  for,  but  more  for  which  to  ask 
God's  forgiveness." 

"  I  am  no  divbe,  sir,**  replied  Captain  Jekyl,  with  spirit : 
"  but  I  have  been  told  that  thje  same  may  be  said  of  most 
men  alive," 

"I,  at  least,  cannot  dispute  it,"  said  Tyrrel;  "but,  to 
proceed. — Have  you  found  yourself  at  liberty,  Captain  Jekyl, 
to  deliver  to  the  public  the  whole  particulars  of  a  rencontre 
so  singular  as  that  which  took  place  between  your  friend 
and  me  ?  " 

"I  have  not,  sir,"  said  Jekyl — "I  judged  it  a  matter  of 
great  delicacy,  and  which  each  of  you  had  the  like  interest 
to  preserve  secret." 

"May  I  beg  to  know,  then,"  said  Tyrrel,  "how  it  was 
possible  for  you  to  vindicate  my  absence  from  Sir  Bingo's 
rendezvous  otherwise  ?  " 

"It  was  only  necessary,  sir,  to  pledge  my  word  as  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour,  characters  in  which  I 
am  pretty  well  known  to  the  world,  that,  to  my  certain 
personal  knowledge,  you  were  hurt  in  an  afiair  with  a  friend 
of  mine,  the  further  particulars  of  which  prudence  required 
should  be  sunk  into  oblivion.  I  think  no  one  will  venture 
to  dispute  my  word,  or  to  require  more  than  my  assurance. 
— If  there  should  be  any  one  very  hard  of  faith  on  the 
occasion,  I  shall  find  a  way  to  satisfy  him.  In  the  mean- 
while, your  outlawry  has  been  rescinded  in  the  most  honour- 
able manner;  and  Sir  Bingo^  in  consideration  of  his  share 
in  giving  rise  to  reports  so  injurious  to  you,  is  desirous  to 
drop  all  further  proceedings  in  his  original  quarrel,  and 
hopes  the  whole  matter  will  be  forgot  and  foigived  on  all 
sides." 
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"  Upon  my  word,  Captain  Jeky  1,'*  answered  Tyrrel,  "  you 
lay  me  under  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  obligation  to 
you.  You  have  cut  a  knot  which  I  should  have  found  it 
very  difficult  to  unloose;  for  I  frankly  confess,  that,  while 
I  was  determined  not  to  remain  under  the  stigma  put  upon 
me,  I  should  have  had  great  difficulty  in  clearing  myself, 
without  mentioning  circumstances,  which,  were  it  only  for 
the  sake  of  my  father's  memory,  should  be  buried  in  eternal 
oblivion.  I  hope  your  friend  feels  no  continued  inconveni- 
ence from  his  hurt  ?  " 

"  His  lordship  is  nearly  quite  recovered,"  said  Jekyl. 

"  And  I  trust  he  did  me  the  justice  to  own,  that,  so  far  as 
my  will  was  concerned,  I  am  totally  guiltless  of  the  purpose 
of  hurting  him  ? '' 

"He  does  you  full  justice  in  that  and  everything  else," 
replied  Jekyl;  "regrets  the  impetuosity  of  his  own  temper, 
and  is  determined  to  be  on  his  guard  against  it  in  future." 

"That,"  said  Tyrrel,  "is  so  far  well;  and  now,  may  I 
ask  once  more,  what  communication  you  have  to  make  to 
me  on  the  part  of  your  friend  ? — Were  it  from  any  one  but 
him,  whom  I  have  found  so  uniformly  false  and  treacherous, 
your  own  fairness  and  candour  would  induce  me  to  hope 
that  this  unnatural  quarrel  might  be  in  some  sort  ended  by 
your  mediation." 

"  I  then  proceed,  sir,  under  more  favourable  auspices  than 
I  expected,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  "  to  enter  on  my  commis- 
sion.— You  are  about  to  commence  a  lawsuit,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  if 
fame  does  not  wrong  you,  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  your 
brother  of  his  estate  and  title." 

"The  case  is  not  fairly  stated,  Captain  Jekyl,"  replied 
Tyrrel ;  "  I  commence  a  lawsuit,  when  I  do  commence  it,  for 
the  sake  of  ascertaining  my  own  just  rights." 

"  It  comes  to  the  same  thing  eventually,"  said  the  medi- 
ator ;  "  I  am  not  called  upon  to  decide  upon  the  justice  of 
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your  claims,  but  they  are,  you  will  allow,  newly  started.  The 
late  Countess  of  Etherington  died  in  possession — open  and 
undoubted  possession — of  her  rank  in  society." 

"  If  she  had  no  real  claim  to  it,  sir,"  replied  Tyrrel,  "  she 
had  more  than  justice  who  enjoyed  it  so  long ;  and  the  in- 
jured lady  whose  claims  were  postponed,  had  just  so  much 
less. — But  this  is  no  point  for  you  and  me  to  discuss  be- 
tween us — it  must  be  tried  elsewhere." 

"Proofs,  sir,  of  the  strongest  kind,  will  be  necessary  to 
overthrow  a  right  so  well  established  in  public  opinion  as 
that  of  the  present  possessor  of  the  title  of  Etherington." 

Tyrrel  took  a  paper  from  his  pocket-book,  and,  handing 
it  to  Captain  Jekyl,  only  answered,  "  I  have  no  thoughts  of 
asking  you  to  give  up  the  cause  of  your  friend ;  but  me- 
thinks  the  documents  of  which  I  give  you  a  list,  may  shake 
your  opinion  of  it" 

Captain  Jekyl  read,  muttering  to  himself,  "  *  Certificate  of 
marriage^  by  the  Rev*  Zadock  Ketnp^  chaplain  to  the  British 
Embassy  at  Paris^  between  Marie  de  Bellroche.  Comptesse  de 
Martigny^  and  the  Right  Honourable  John  Lord  Oaken  dale — 
Letters  behveen  John  Earl  of  Etherington  and  his  lady,  under 
the  title  of  Madame  de  Martigny — Certificate  of  baptism — 
Declaration  of  the  Earl  of  Etherington  on  his  deathbed? — All 
this  is  very  well — but  may  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  if  it  is  really 
your  purpose  to  go  to  extremity  with  your  brother  ?  " 

"He  has  forgot  that  he  is  one — he  has  lifted  his  hand 
against  my  life." 

"You  have  shed  his  blood — twice  shed  it,"  said  Jekyl; 
"  the  world  will  not  ask  which  brother  gave  the  offence,  but 
which  received,  which  inflicted,  the  severest  wound." 

"Your  friend  has  inflicted  one  on  me,  sir,"  said  Tyrrel, 
"that  will  bleed  while  I  have  the  power  of  memory." 

"  I  understand  you,  sir,"  said  Captain  Jekyl ;  "  you  mean 
the  affair  of  Miss  Mowbray  ?  " 
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'^  Spare  me  on  that  subject,  sir  T*  said  Tyrrel  "  Hitherto 
I  have  disputed  my  most  important  rights — rights  which  in- 
volved my  rank  in  society,  my  fortune,  the  honour  of  my 
mother,  with  something  like  composure;  but  do  not  say 
more  on  the  topic  you  have  touched  upon,  unless  you  would 
have  before  you  a  madman ! — >Is  it  possible  for  you,  sir,  to 
b&ve  heard  even  the  outline  of  this  story,  and  to  imagine  that 
I  can  ever  reflect  on  the  cold-blooded  and  most  inhuman 
stratagem,  which  this  iriend  of  yours  prepared  for  two  un- 
fortunates, without ^"  He  started  up,  and  walked  impetu- 
ously to  and  fro.  "  Since  the  Fiend  himself  interrupted  the 
happiness  of  perfect  innocence,  there  was  never  such  an  act 
of  treachery — never  such  schemes  of  happiness  destroyed — 
never  such  inevitable  misery  prepared  for  two  wretches  who 
had  the  idiocy  to  repose  perfect  confidence  in  him  I — Had 
there  been  passion  in  his  conduct,  it  had  been  the  act  of 
a  man— a  wicked  man,  indeed,  but  still  a  human  creature, 
acting  under  the  influence  of  human  feelings — but  his  was 
the  deed  of  a  calm,  cold,  calculating  demon,  actuated  by  the 
basest  and  most  sordid  motives  of  self-interest,  joined,  as  I 
firmly  believe,  to  an  early  and  inveterate  hatred  of  one  whose 
<:laims  he  considered  as  at  variance  with  his  own." 

"I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  such  a  temper,"  said  Captain 
Jekyl  calmly ;  "  Loud  Etheripgton,  I  trust,  acted  on  very 
different  motivses  than  those  you  impute  to  him  ;  and  if  you 
will  but  listen  to  me^  perhaps  something  may  be  struck  out 
which  may  accommodate  these  unhappy  disputes." 

"  Sir,"  said  Tyrrel,  sitting  down  again,  "  I  will  listen  to 
you  with  calmness,  as  I  would  remain  calm  under  the  probe 
of  a  surgeon  tenting  a  festered  wound.  But  when  you  touch 
me  to  the  quick,  when  you  prick  the  very  nerve,  yott  cannot 
expect  me  to  endure  without  wincingj." 

"  I  will  endeavour,  then,  to  be  as  brief  in  the  operation 
as  I  can,"  replied  Captain  Jekyl,  who  possessed  the  advan- 
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tage  of  the  most  admirable  composure  during  the  whole  con- 
ference. "  I  conclude,  Mr.  Tyrcel,  that  the  peace,  happiness, 
and  honour  of  Miss  Mowbray  are  dear  to  you  ?  " 

"  Who  dare  impeach  her  honour  ? "  said  Tyrrel  fiercely ; 
then  checking  himself,  added,  in  a  more  moderate  tone, 
but  one  of  deep  feeling,  "  They  are  dear  to  me,  sir,  as  my 
eyesight." 

"  My  friend  holds  them  in  equal  regard,^*  said  the  Captain  ; 
"and  has  come  to  the  resolution  of  doing  her  the  most 
ample  justice." 

"  He  can  do  her  justice  no  otherwise,  than  by  ceasing  to 
haunt  this  neighbourhood,  to  think,  to  speak^  even  to  dream 
of  her." 

"  Lord  Etherington  thinks  otherwise,"  said  Captain  Jekyl ; 
"  he  believes  that  if  Miss  Mowbray  has  sustained  any  wrong 
at  his  hands,  which,  of  course,  I  am  not  called  upon  to 
admit,  it  will  be  best  repaired  by  the  offer  to  share  with  her 
his  title,  his  mnk,  and  his  fortune." 

"  His  title,  rank,  and  fortune,  sir,  are  as  much  a  falsehood 
as  he  is  himself,"  said  Tyrrel,  with  violence — "  Marry  Clara 
Mowbray  ?  never  ! " 

"My  friend's  fortune,  you  will  observe,"  replied  Jekyl, 
**does  not  rest  entirely  upon  the  event  of  the  lawsuit  with 
which  you,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  now  threaten  him. — Deprive  him,  if 
you  can,  of  the  Oakendale  estate,  he  has  still  a  large  patri- 
mony by  his  mother ;  and  besides,  as  to  his  marriage  with 
Clara  Mowbray,  he  conceives,  that  unless  it  should  be  the 
lady's  wish  to  have  the  ceremony  repeated,  to  which  he  is 
most  desirous  to  defer  his  own  ojpinion,  they  have  only  to 
declare  that  it  has  already  passed  between  Jbhem." 

"A  trick,  sir!"  said  Tyrrel,  "a  vile  infamous  trick!  of 
which  the  lowest  wretch  in  Newgate  would  be  ashamed — 
the  imposition  of  one  person  for  another." 

"  Of  that,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  I  have  seen  no  'evidence  whatever. 
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The  clergyman's  certificate  is  clear — Francis  Tyrrel  is  united 
to  Clara  Mowbray  in  the  holy  bands  of  wedlock — such  is 
the  tenor — there  is  a  copy — nay,  stop  one  instant,  if  you 
please,  sir.  You  say  there  was  an  imposition  in  the  case— 
I  have  no  doubt  that  you  speak  what  you  believe,  and 
what  Miss  Mowbray  told  you.  She  was  surprised — forced 
in  some  measure  from  the  husband  she  had  just  married- 
ashamed  to  meet  her  former  lover,  to  whom,  doubtless,  she 
had  made  many  a  vow  of  love,  and  ne'er  a  true  one — what 
wonder  that,  unsupported  by  her  bridegroom,  she  should 
have  changed  her  tone,  and  thrown  all  the  blame  of  her 
own  inconstancy  on  the  absent  swain? — A  woman,  at  a 
pinch  so  critical,  will  make  the  most  improbable  excuse, 
rather  than  be  found  guilty  on  her  own  confession." 

"  There  must  be  no  jesting  in  this  case,"  said  Tyrrel,  his 
cheek  becoming  pale,  and  his  voice  altered  with  passion. 

"I  am  quite  serious,  sir,"  replied  Jekyl;  "and  there  is 
no  law  court  in  Britain  that  would  take  the  lady's  word — ^all 
she  has  to  offer,  and  that  in  her  own  cause — against  a  whole 
body  of  evidence,  direct  and  circumstantial,  showing  that 
she  was  by  her  own  free  consent  married  to  the  gentleman 
who  now  claims  her  hand. — Forgive  me,  sir — I  see  you  are 
much  agitated — I  do  not  mean  to  dispute  your  right  of 
believing  what  you  think  is  most  credible — I  only  use  the 
freedom  of  pointing  out  to  you  the  impression  which  the 
evidence  is  likely  to  make  on  the  minds  of  indifferent 
persons." 

"Your  friend,"  answered  Tyrrel,  affecting  a  composure, 
which,  however,  he  was  far  from  possessing,  "  may  think  by 
such  arguments  to  screen  his  villainy;  but  it  cannot  avail 
him — ^the  truth  is  known  to  Heaven — ^it  is  known  to  me— 
and  there  is,  besides,  one  indifferent  witness  upon  earth, 
who  can  testify  that  the  most  abominable  imposition  was 
practised  on  Miss  Mowbray." 
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"You  mean  her  cousin, — Hannah  Irwin,  I  think,  is  her 
name,"  answered  Jekyl;  "you  see  I  am  fully  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  But  where  is 
Hannah  Irwin  to  be  found  ?  " 

"  She  will  appear,  doubtless,  in  Heaven's  good  time,  and 
to  the  confusion  of  him  who  now  imagines  the  only  witness 
of  his  treachery — the  only  one  who  could  tell  the  truth  of 
this  complicated  mystery — either  no  longer  lives,  or,  at 
least,  cannot  be  brought  forward  against  him,  to  the  ruin  of 
his  schemes.  Yes,  sir,  that  slight  observation  of  yours  has 
more  than  explained  to  me  why  your  friend,  or  to  call  him 
by  his  true  name,  Mr.  Valentine  Bulmer,  has  not  com- 
menced his  machinations  sooner,  and  also  why  he  has 
commenced  them  now.  He  thinks  himself  certain  that 
Hannah  Irwin  is  not  now  in  Britain,  or  to  be  produced  in 
a  court  of  justice — he  may  find  himself  mistaken." 

"  My  friend  seems  perfectly  confident  of  the  issue  of  his 
cause,"  answered  Jekyl;  "but  for  the  lady's  sake,  he  is 
most  unwilling  to  prosecute  a  suit  which  must  be  attended 
with  so  many  circumstances  of  painful  exposure." 

"  Exposure,  indeed  ! "  answered  Tyrrel ;  "  thanks  to  the 
traitor  who  laid  a  mine  so  fearful,  and  who  now  affects  to 
be  reluctant  to  fire  it. — Oh  !  how  I  am  bound  to  curse  that 
affinity  that  restrains  my  hands !  I  would  be  content  to  be 
the  meanest  and  vilest  of  society,  for  one  hour  of  vengeance 
on  this  unexampled  hypocrite ! — One  thing  is  certain,  sir — 
your  friend  will  have  no  living  victim.  His  persecution  will 
kill  Clara  Mowbray,  and  fill  up  the  cup  of  his  crimes,  with 

the  murder  of  one  of  the  sweetest 1  shall  grow  a  woman, 

if  I  say  more  on  the  subject !  '* 

"My  friend,"  said  Jekyl,  "since  you  like  best  to  have 
him  so  defined,  is  as  desirous  as  you  can  be  to  spare 
the  lady's  feelings;  and  with  that  view,  not  reverting  to 
former  passages,  he  has  laid  before  her  brother  a  pro- 
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posal    di   alliance,    with    which    Mr.    Mowbray    is    highly 
pleased." 

"  Ha  I "  said  Tyrrel,  starting—"  And  the  kdy ?" 

"And  the  lady  so  far  proved  favourable,  as  to  consent 
that  Lord  Etherington  shall  visit  Shaws-Castle." 

"Her  consent  must  have  been  extorted!"  exclaimed 
TyrreL 

"It  was  given  voluntarily,"  said  Jekyl,  "as  I  am  led  to 
understand;  unless,  perhaps,  in  so  fiar  as  the  desire  to 
veil  these  very  unpleasing  transactions  may  have  operated, 
I  think  naturally  enough,  to  induce  her  to  sink  them:  in 
eternal  secrecy,  by  accepting  Lord  Etherington's  hand. — I 
see,  sir,  I  give  you  pain,  and  am  sorry  for  it — I  have,  no 
title  to  call  upon  you  for  any  exertion  of  generosity ;  but, 
should  such  be  Miss  Mowbray's  sentiments,  is  it  too  much 
to  expect  of  you,  that  you  will  not  compromise  the  kuly's 
honour  by  insistii^  upon  former  claims,  and  opening  up 
disreputable  transactions  so  long  past  ?  " 

"Captain  JekyV  said  Tyrrd  solemnly,  "I  have  no 
claims.  Whatever  I  might  have  had,  were  cancelled  by  the 
act  of  treachery  through  which  your  frigid  endeavoured  too 
successfully  to  supplant  me.  Were  Clara  Mowlway  as  free 
from  her  pretended  marriage  as  law  could  pkronounce  her, 
still  with  me — me^  at  least,  of  aU  men  in  the  world — the 
obstacle  must  ever  remai%  that  the  nuptial  benediction  has 
been  pronounced  over  her,  and  the  man  whom  I  must  for 
once  call  brother J^ — He  stopped  at  that  word,  as  if  it  had 
cost  him  agony  to  pronounce  it,  and  then  resumed  ; — •*  No, 
sir,  I  have  no  views  of  personal  advantage  in  this  matter — 
they  have  been  long  annihilated — But  I  will  not  permit 
Clara  Mowbray  to  become  the  wife  of  a  villain — I  will 
watch  over  her  with  thoughts  as  spotless  as  those  of  her 
guardian  angel.  I  have  been  the  cause  of  all  the  evil  she 
has  sustained — I  first  persuaded  her  to  quit  the  path  of 
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duty — ^I,  of  all  men  who  live,  am  bound  to  protect  her  from 
the  misery — from  the  guilt — which  must  attach  to  her  as 
this  mian's  wife.  I  will  never  believe  that  she  wishes  it — I 
will  never  believe,  that  in  calm  mind  and  sober  reason,  she 
can  be  brought  to  listen  to  such  a  guilty  prc^xsal.  But  her 
mind — alas  . — is  not  of  the  ftrm  texture  it  once  could  boast ; 
and  your  friend  knows  well  how  to  press  on  the  spring  of 
every  passion  that  can  agitate  and  alarm  her.  Threats  of 
exposure  may  extort  her  consent  to  this  most  unfitting 
match,  if  they  <k)  not  indeed  drive  her  to  suicide,  which 
I  thiT^k  the  most  likely  termination.  I  will,  therefore,  be 
strong  where  she  is  weak. — ^Your  friend,  sir,  must  at  least 
strip  his  proposals  of  their  fine  gilding,  I  will  satisfy  Mr, 
Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's  of  his  felse  pretences,  both  to  rank 
and  fortune ;  and  I  rather  think  he  will  protect  his  sister 
against  the  claim  of  a  needy  profiigajte,  though  he  might  be 
dazzled  with  the  alliance  of  a  wealthy  peer.'* 

"Your  cause,  sir,  is  not  yet  won,"  answered  Jekyl;  "and 
when  it  is,  your  brother  will  retain  property  enough  to  en- 
title him  to  marry  a  greater  match  than  Miss  Mowbray, 
besides  the  large  estate  of  Nettlewood,  to  which  that  alliance 
must  give  him  right.  But  I  would  wish  to  make  some  ac- 
commodation between  you  if  it  were  possible.  You  profess, 
Mr.  Tyrrel,  to  lay  aside  all  selfish  wishes  and  views  in  this 
matter,  and  to  look  entirely  to  Miss  Mov/bray's  safety  and 
happiness?* 

"  Such,  upon  my  honour,  is  the  exclusive  purpose  of  my 
interference — I  would  give  all  I  am  worth  to  procure  her  an 
hour  of  quiet — for  happiness  she  will  never  know  again.^' 

"Your  anticipations  of  Miss  Mowbray's  distress,"  said 
Jekyl,  "  are,  I  understand,  founded  upon  the  character  of  my 
friend.  You  think  him  a  man  of  light  principle,  and  because 
he  overreached  you  in  a  juvenile  intrigue,  you  conclude  that 
now,  in  his  more  steady  and  advanced  years,  the  happiness 
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of  the  lady  in  whom  you  are  so  much  interested  ought  not 
to  be  trusted  to  him  ?  " 

"  There  may  be  other  grounds,"  said  Tyrrel  hastily ;  "  but 
you  may  argue  upon  those  you  have  named,  as  sufficient  to 
warrant  my  interference." 

"  How,  then,  if  I  should  propose  some  accommodation  of 
this  nature?  Lord  Etherington  does  not  pretend  to  the 
ardour  of  a  passionate  lover.  He  lives  much  in  the  world, 
and  has  no  desire  to  quit  it  Miss  Mowbray's  health  is 
delicate — her  spirits  variable — and  retirement  would  most 
probably  be  her  choice. — Suppose — I  am  barely  putting  a 
supposition — suppose  that  a  marriage  between  two  persons 
so  circumstanced  were  rendered  necessary  or  advantageous 
to  both — suppose  that  such  a  marriage  were  to  secure  to  one 
party  a  large  estate — were  to  ensure  the  other  against  all  the 
consequences  of  an  unpleasant  exposure — still,  both  ends 
might  be  obtained  by  the  mere  ceremony  of  marriage  passing 
between  them.  There  might  be  a  previous  contract  of 
separation,  with  suitable  provisions  for  the  lady,  and  stipula- 
tions, by  which  the  husband  should  renounce  all  claim  to  her 
society.  Such  things  happen  every  season,  if  not  on  the  very 
marriage  day,  yet  before  the  honeymoon  is  over. — Wealth 
and  freedom  would  be  the  lady's,  and  as  much  rank  as  you, 
sir,  supposing  your  claims  just,  may  think  proper  to  leave 
them." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  during  which  Tyrrel  underwent 
many  changes  of  countenance,  which  Jekyl  watched  carefully, 
without  pressing  him  for  an  answer.  At  length  he  replied, 
"There  is  much  in  your  proposal.  Captain  Jekyl,  which  I 
might  be  tempted  to  accede  to,  as  one  manner  of  unloos- 
ing this  Gordian  knot,  and  a  compromise  by  which  Miss 
Mowbray's  future  tranquillity  would  be  in  some  degree  pro- 
vided for.  But  I  would  rather  trust  a  fanged  adder  than  your 
friend,  unless  I  saw  him  fettered  by  the  strongest  ties  of 
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interest.  Besides,  I  am  certain  the  unhappy  lady  could  never 
survive  the  being  connected  with  him  in  this  manner,  though 
but  for  the  single  moment  when  they  should  appear  together 
at  the  altar.     There  are  other  objections " 

He  checked  himself,  paused,  and  then  proceeded  in  a  calm 
and  self-possessed  tone.  "You  think,  perhaps,  even  yet, 
that  I  have  some  selfish  and  interested  views  in  this  business ; 
and  probably  you  may  feel  yourself  entitled  to  entertain  the 
same  suspicion  towards  me,  Which  I  avowedly  harbour  re- 
specting every  proposition  which  originates  with  your  friend. 
— I  cannot  help  it — I  can  but  meet  these  disadvantageous 
impressions  with  plain-dealing  and  honesty;  and  it  is  in 
the  spirit  of  both  that  /  make  a  proposition  to  you, — Your 
friend  is  attached  to  rank,  fortune,  and  worldly  advantages, 
in  the  usual  proportion,  at  least,  in  which  they  are  pur- 
sued by  men  of  the  world — this  you  must  admit,  and  1  will 
not  offend  you  by  supposing  more." 

"  I  know  few  people  who  do  not  desire  such  advantages," 
answered  Captain  Jekyl ;  "  and  I  frankly  own,  that  he  affects 
no  particular  degree  of  philosophic  indifference  respecting 
them." 

"  Be  it  so,"  answered  Tyrrel.  "  Indeed,  the  proposal  you 
have  just  made  indicates  that  his  pretended  claim  on  this 
young  lady's  hand  is  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  dictated  by 
motives  of  interest,  since  you  are  of  opinion  that  he  would 
be  contented  to  separate  from  her  society  on  the  very 
marriage-day,  provided  that,  in  doing  so,  he  was  assured  of 
the  Nettlewood  property." 

"My  proposition  was  unauthorised  by  my  principal," 
answered  Jekyl;  "but  it  is  needless  to  deny,  that  its  very 
tenor  implies  an  idea,  on  my  part,  that  Lord  Etherington 
is  no  passionate  lover." 

"  Well  then,"  answered  Tyrrel.  "  Consider,  sir,  and  let  him 
consider  well,  that  the  estate  and  rank  he  now  assumes, 
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depend  upon  my  will  and  pleasure — that,  if  I  prosecute  the 
claims  of  which  that  scroll  makes  70a  aware,  he  must  desceiui 
from  the  rank  of  an  earl  into  that  of  a  commoner,  stripped  of 
by  much  the  better  half  of  his  fortune — z,  diminution  which 
would  be  far  from  compensated  by  the  estate  of  Nettlewood, 
even  if  he  could  obtain  it,  which  could  only  be  by  means  of 
a  lawsuit,  precarious  in  the  issue,  and  most  dishonourable  in 
its  very  essence." 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  Jekyl,  *'  I  perceive  your  argument — 
What  is  your  proposal  ?  " 

"  That  I  will  abstain  from  prosecuting  my  claim  on  those 
honours  and  that  property — that  I  will  leave  Valentine 
Bulmer  in  possession  of  his  usurped  title  and  ill-deserved 
wealth — that  I  will  bind  myself  under  the  strongest  penalties 
never  to  disturb  his  possession  of  the  Earldom  of  Ethering- 
ton,  and  estates  belonging  to  it — on  condition  that  he  allows 
the  woman,  whose  peace  of  mind  he  has  ruined  for  ever, 
to  walk  through  the  world  in  her  wretchedness,  undisturbed 
either  by  his  marriage-suit,  or  by  any  claim  founded  upon 
his  own  most  treacherous  conduct — in  short,  that  he  forbear 
to  molest  Clara  Mowbray,  either  by  his  presence,  word, 
letter,  or  through  the  intervention  of  a  third  party,  and  be 
to  her  in  future  as  if  he  did  not  exist" 

"  This  is  a  singular  offer,"  said  the  Captain ;  "  may  I  ask 
if  you  are  serious  in  making  it  ?  ** 

"I  am  neither  surprised  nor  offended  at  the  question," 
said  Tyrrel.  "I  am  a  man,  sir,  like  others,  and  affect  no 
superiority  to  that  which  all  men  desire  the  possession  of 
— a  certain  consideration  and  station  in  society.  I  am  no 
romantic  fool  to  undervalue  the  sacrifice  I  am  about  to 
make.  I  renounce  the  rank,  which  is  and  ought  to  be  the 
more  valuable  to  me,  because  it  involves  (he  bhished  as  he 
spoke)  the  fame  of  an  honoured  mother — because,  in  failing 
to  claim  it,  I  disobey  the  commands  of  a  dying  father,  who 
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wished  that  by  doing  so  I  should  declare  to  fbe  world  the 
penitence  which  hurried  him  perhaps  to  the  grave,  and  the 
makii^  which  public  he  considered  might  be  some  atone- 
ment for  his  errors.  From  an  honjoured  place  in  the  landy 
I  descend  vc^ntarily  to  become  a  namekss  exile ;  for,  once 
certain  that  Clara  Mowbray's  peace  is  assured,  Britain  no 
longer  holds  me. — All  this  I  do,  sir>  not  in  any  idle  sstrain 
of  overheated  feeling,  but  seeing,  and  knowing,  and  dearly 
valuing,  evtay  advantage  which  I  renounce — yet  I  do  it^  and 
do  it  willingly,  rather  than  be  the  cause  of  farther  evil  to 
one,  on  whom  I  have  already  brought  too — too  much*" 

His  voice,  in  spite  of  his  exertions,  faltered  as  he  con- 
cluded the  sentence,  and  a  big  drop  whick  rose  to  his  eye, 
required  him  for  the  moment  to  turn  towards  the  window. 

"I  am  ashamed  of  this  childishness,"  he  said,  turning 
again  to  Captain  Jekyl;  "if  it  excites  your  ridicule,  sir,  let 
it  be  at  least  a  proof  of  my  sincerity." 

"  I  am  far  from  entertaining  such  sentimeaats,'*  said  Jekyl 
respectfully — for,  in  a  long  train  of  fashionable  follies,  his 
heart  had  not  been  utterly  hardened — "very  far  indeed  To 
a  proposal  so  singular  as  yours,  I  cannot  be  expected  to 
answer — except  thus  far— the  character  of  the  peerage  is, 
I  believe,  indelible,  and  cannot  be  resigned  or  assumed  at 
pleasure.  If  you  are  really  Earl  of  Etherington,  I  cannot 
see  how  your  resigning  the  right  may  avail  my  friend." 

"  You,  sir,  it  might  not  avail,"  said  Tyrrel  gravely,  "  be- 
cause you,  perhaps,  might  scorn  to  exercise  a  right,  or  hold 
a  title,  that  was  not  legally  yours.  But  your  friend  will  have 
no  such  compunctious  visitings.  If  he  can  act  the  Earl  to 
the  eye  of  the  world,  he  has  already  shown  that  his  honour 
and  co®science  will  be  easily  satisfied." 

"  May  I  take  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  containing  this 
list  of  documents,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  "for  the  information 
of  my  constituent  ?  " 
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"  The  paper  is  at  your  pleasure,  sir,"  replied  Tyrrel ;  "  it 
is  itself  but  a  copy. — But  Captain  Jekyl,"  he  added,  with  a 
sarcastic  expression,  "is,  it  would  seem,  but  imperfectly  let 
into  his  friend's  confidence — he  may  be  assured  his  principal 
is  completely  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  this  paper, 
and  has  accurate  copies  of  the  deeds  to  which  it  refers." 

"  I  think  it  scarce  possible,"  said  Jekyl  angrily. 

"Possible  and  certain!"  answered  TyrreL  "My  father, 
shortly  preceding  his  death,  sent  me — with  a  most  affecting 
confession  of  his  errors — this  list  of  papers,  and  acquainted 
me  that  he  had  made  a  similar  communication  to  your 
friend.  That  he  did  so  I  have  no  doubt,  however  Mr. 
Bulmer  may  have  thought  proper  to  disguise  the  circum- 
stance in  communication  with  you.  One  circumstance, 
among  others,  stamps  at  once  his  character,  and  confirms 
me  of  the  danger  he  apprehended  by  my  return  to  Britain. 
He  found  means,  through  a  scoundrelly  agent,  who  had 
made  me  the  usual  remittances  from  my  father  while  alive, 
to  withhold  those  which  were  necessary  for  my  return  from 
the  Levant,  and  I  was  obliged  to  borrow  from  a  friend." 

"Indeed?"  replied  Jekyl.  "It  is  the  first  time  I  have 
heard  of  these  papers — May  I  inquire  where  the  originals 
are,  and  in  whose  custody  ?  " 

"  I  was  in  the  East,"  answered  Tyrrel,  "  during  my  father's 
last  illness,  and  these  papers  were  by  him  deposited  with  a 
respectable  commercial  house,  with  which  he  was  connected. 
They  were  enclosed  in  a  cover  directed  to  me,  and  that 
again  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  principal  person  in 
their  firm." 

"  You  must  be  sensible,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  "  that  I  can 
scarcely  decide  on  the  extraordinary  offer  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  make,  of  resigning  the  claim  founded  on 
these  documents,  unless  I  had  a  previous  opportunity  of 
examining  them." 
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"You  shall  have  that  opportunity — I  will  write  to  have 
them  sent  down  by  the  post — they  lie  but  in  small  compass." 
"  This,  then,"  said  the  Captain,  "  sums  up  all  that  can  be 
said  at  present. — Supposing  these  proofs  to  be  of  unexcep- 
tionable authenticity,  I  certainly  would  advise  my  friend 
Etherington  to  put  to  sleep  a  claim  so  important  as  yours, 
even  at  the  expense  of  resigning  his  matrimonial  speculation 
— I  presume  you  design  to  abide  by  your  offer  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  altering  my  mind — still  less  of 
retracting  my  word,"  said  Tyrrel,  somewhat  haughtily. 

"  We  part  friends,  I  hope  ? "  said  Jekyl,  rising,  and  taking 
his  leave. 

"Not  enemies  certainly.  Captain  Jekyl.  I  will  own  to 
you  I  owe  you  my  thanks,  for  extricating  me  from  that 
foolish  affair  at  the  Well — nothing  could  have  put  me  to 
more  inconvenience  than  the  necessity  of  following  to  extre- 
mity a  frivolous  quarrel  at  the  present  moment." 

"You  will  come  down  among  us,  then?"  said  Jekyl. 
"  I  certainly  shall  not  wish  to  appear  to  hide  myself," 
answered  Tyrrel;  "it  is  a  circumstance  might  be  turned 
against  me — there  is  a  party  who  will  avail  himself  of  every 
advantage.  I  have  but  one  path.  Captain  Jekyl — that  of 
truth  and  honour." 

Captain  Jekyl  bowed,  and  took  his  leave.  So  soon  as  he 
was  gone,  Tyrrel  locked  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and 
drawing  from  his  bosom  a  portrait,  gazed  on  it  with  a 
mixture  of  sorrow  and  tenderness,  until  the  tears  dropped 
from  his  eye. 

It  was  the  picture  of  Clara  Mowbray,  such  as  he  had 
known  her  in  the  days  of  their  youthful  love,  and  taken  by 
himself,  whose  early  tum  for  painting  had  already  deve- 
loped itself.  The  features  of  the  blooming  girl  might  be 
yet  traced  in  the  fine  countenance  of  the  more  matured 
original.     But  what  was  now  become  of  the  glow  which  had 
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shaded  her  cheek? — what  of  the  arch,  yet  subdued  plea- 
santry, which  lurked  in  the  eye  ? — what  of  the  joyous  con- 
tent, which  composed  every  feature  to  the  expression  of  an 
Euphrosyne  ? — Alas !  these  were  long  fled  1 — Sorrow  had  laid 
his  hand  upon  her — the  puiple  light  of  youth  was  quenched 
— the  glance  of  innocent  gaiety  was  exchanged  for  looks 
now  moody  with  ill-concealed  care,  now  animated  by  a 
spirit  of  reckless  and  satirical  observation. 

"  What  a  wreck  !  what  a  wreck  ! "  exclaimed  Tyrrel ;  "  and 
all  of  one  wretch's  making. — Can  I  put  the  last  hand  to  the 
work,  and  be  her  murderer  outright?  I  cannot — I  cannot! 
— I  will  be  strong  in  the  resolve  I  have  formed — I  will  sac- 
rifice all — rank — station — fortune — and  fame.  Revenge  ! — 
Revenge  itself,  the  last  good  left  me — ^revenge  itself  I  will 
sacrifice  to  obtain  her  such  tranquillity  as  she  may  be  yet 
capable  to  enjoy." 

In  this  resolution  he  sat  down,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
commercial  house  with  whom  the  documents  of  his  birth, 
and  other  relative  papers,  were  deposited,  requesting  that 
the  packet  containing  them  should  be  forwarded  tx)  him 
through  the  post-office. 

Tyrrel  was  neither  unambitious,  nor  without  those  senti- 
ments respecting  personal  consideration,  which  are  usually 
united  with  deep  feeling  and  an  ardent  mind.  It  was  with 
a  trembling  hand,  and  a  watery  eye,  but  with  a  heart  firmly 
resolved,  that  he  sealed  and  despatched  the  letter;  a  step 
towards  the  resignation,  in  favour  of  his  mortal  enemy, 
of  that  rank  and  condition  in  life,  which  was  his  own  by 
right  of  inheritance,  but  had  so  long  hung  in  doubt  betwixt 
them. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

INTRUSION. 

By  my  troch|  I  will  go  with  thee  to  the  lasw's^nd  \^\  am  a  kind  of 
buir— I  shall  stick. 

Measure  for  A/easure. 

It  was  now  far  advanced  in  autumn.  The  dew  lay  thick  on 
the  long  grass,  where  it  was  touched  by  the  sun  ;  but  where 
the  sward  lay  in  shadow,  it  was  covered  with  hoar-frost,  and 
crisped  under  Jekyl's  foot,  as  he  returned  through  the  woods 
of  St  Ronan*s.  The  leaves  of  the  ash-trees  detached  them- 
selves from  the  branches,  and»  without  an  air  of  wind,  fell 
spontaneously  on  the  path.  The  mists  still  lay  lazily  upon 
the  heights,  and  the  huge  old  Tower  of  St.  Ronan's  was 
entirely  shrouded  with  vapour,  except  where  a  sunbeam, 
struggling  with  the  mist,  penetrated  into  its  wreath  so  far 
as  to  show  a  projecting  turret  upon  one  of  the  angles  of  the 
old  fortress,  which,  long  a  favourite  haunt  o^  the  raven,  was 
popularly  called  the  Corbie's  Tower.  Beneath,  the  scene 
was  open  ajstd  lightsome,  and  the  robin  redbreast  was  chirp- 
ing his  best,  to  atone  for  the  absence  of  all  other  choristers. 
The  fine  foli^^e  of  autamn  was  seen  in  many  a  glade,  running 
up  the  sidea  of  each  little  ravine,  nisset-hued  and  golden* 
specked,  and  tinged  frequently  with  the  red  hues  of  the 
mountain-ash;  while  here  and  there  a  huge  old  fir,  the 
native  growth  of  the  soil,  flung  his  broad  shadow  over  the 
rest  of  the  trees,  and  seemed  to  exult  in  the  permanence 
of  his  dusky  livery  over  the  more  showy,  but  tran«tory 
brilliance  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 

Such  is  the  scene,  which,  so  often  described  in  prose  and 
in  poetry,  yet  seldom  loses  its  effect  upon  the  ear  or  upon 
the  eye,  and  through  which  we  wander  with  a  strain  of  mind 
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congenial  to  the  decline  of  the  year.  There  are  few  who  do 
not  feel  the  impression ;  and  even  Jekyl,  though  bred  to  far 
different  pursuits  than  those  most  favourable  to  such  con- 
templation, relaxed  his  pace  to  admire  the  uncommon  beauty 
of  the  landscape. 

Perhaps,  also,  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  rejoin  the  Earl  of 
Etherington,  towards  whose  service  he  felt  himself  more 
disinclined  since  his  interview  with  TyrreL  It  was  clear 
that  that  nobleman  had  not  fully  reposed  in  his  friend  the 
confidence  promised;  he  had  not  made  him  aware  of  the 
existence  of  those  important  documents  of  proof,  on  which 
the  whole  fate  of  his  negotiation  appeared  now  to  hinge,  and 
in  so  far  had  deceived  him.  Yet,  when  he  pulled  from  his 
pocket,  and  re-read  Lord  Etherington's  explanatory  letter, 
Jekyl  could  not  help  being  more  sensible  than  he  had  been 
on  the  first  perusal,  how  much  the  present  possessor  of  that 
title  felt  alarmed  at  his  brother's  claims ;  and  he  had  some 
compassion  for  the  natural  feeling  that  must  have  rendered 
him  shy  of  communicating  at  once  the  very  worst  view  of 
his  case,  even  to  his  most  confidential  friend.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  remembered  that  Lord  Etherington  had  been  his 
benefactor  to  an  unusual  extent;  that,  in  return,  he  had 
promised  the  young  nobleman  his  active  and  devoted  assist- 
ance, in  extricating  him  from  the  difficulties  with  which  he 
seemed  at  present  surrounded ;  that,  in  quality  of  his  con- 
fidant, he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  most  secret 
transactions  of  his  life;  and  that  it  could  only  be  some 
very  strong  cause  indeed  which  could  justify  breaking  off 
from  him  at  this  moment.  Yet  he  could  not  help  wishing 
either  that  his  own  obligations  had  been  less,  his  friend's 
cause  better,  or  at  least,  the  friend  himself  more  worthy  of 
assistance. 

"  A  beautiful  morning,  sir,  for  such  a  foggy,  d — d  climate 
as  this,"  said  a  voice  close  by  JekyFs  ear,  which  made  him  at 
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once  start  out  of  his  contemplation.  He  turned  half  round, 
and  beside  him  stood  our*  honest  friend  Touchwood,  his 
throat  muffled  in  his  large  Indian  handkerchief,  huge  gouty 
shoes  thrust  upon  his  feet,  his  bob-wig  well  powdered,  and  the 
gold-headed  cane  in  his  hand,  carried  upright  as  a  sergeant's 
halberd.  One  glance  of  contemptuous  survey  entitled  Jekyl, 
according  to  his  modish  ideas,  to  rank  the  old  gentleman  as 
a  regular-built  Quiz,  and  to  treat  him  as  the  young  gentle- 
men of  his  Majesty's  Guards  think  themselves  entitled  to  use 
every  unfashionable  variety  of  the  human  species.  A  slight 
inclination  of  a  bow,  and  a  very  cold  "You  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  me,  sir,"  dropped  as  it  were  unconsciously  from 
his  tongue,  were  meant  to  repress  the  old  gentleman's  ad- 
vances, and  moderate  his  ambition  to  be  hail  fellow  well  met 
with  his  betters.  But  Mr.  Touchwood  was  callous  to  the 
intended  rebuke ;  he  had  lived  too  much  at  large  upon  the 
world,  and  was  far  too  confident  of  his  own  merits,  to  take 
a  repulse  easily,  or  to  permit  his  modesty  to  interfere  with 
any  purpose  which  he  had  formed. 

"  Advantage  of  you,  sir  ?  "  he  replied ;  "  I  have  lived  too 
long  in  the  world  not  to  keep  all  the  advantages  I  have, 
and  get  all  I  can — and  I  reckon  it  one  that  I  have  overtaken 
you,  and  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company  to  the 
Well." 

"  I  should  but  interrupt  your  worthier  meditations,  sir," 
said  the  other ;  "  besides,  I  am  a  modest  young  man,  and 
think  myself  fit  for  no  better  company  than  my  own — more- 
over, I  walk  slow — very  slow. — Good  morning  to  you,  Mr. 
A — A — I  believe  my  treacherous  memory  has  let  slip  your 
name,  sir." 

"  My  name  ! — Why,  your  memory  must  have  been  like  Pat 
Murtough's  greyhound,  that  let  the  hare  go  before  he  caught 
it.  You  never  heard  my  name  in  your  life.  Touchwood  is 
my  name.     What  d'ye  think  of  it,  now  you  know  it  ?  " 
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"I  am  really  no  connoisseur  in  surnames/'  answered 
Jekyl;  "and  it  is  quite  the  same  to  roe  whether  you  call 
yourself  Touchwood  or  Touchstone.  Don't  let  me  keep 
you  from  walking  on,  sir.  You  will  find  breakfast  far  ad- 
vanced at  the  Well,  sir,  and  your  walk  has  probacy  given 
you  an  appetite," 

"  Which  will  serve  me  to  luncheonrtime,  I  promise  you," 
said  Touchwood ;  "  I  always  drink  my  coffee  as  soon  as  ray 
feet  are  in  my  pabouches — it's  the  way  all  over  the  East. 
Never  trust  my  breakfast  to  their  scalding  milk-and-water  at 
the  Well,  I  assure  you ;  and  for  walking  slow,  I  have  had  a 
touch  of  the  gout" 

"  Have  you  ?  "  said  Jekyl ;  "  I  am  sorry  for  that ;  because, 
if  you  have  no  mind  to  breakfast,  I  have — and  so,  Mr. 
Touchstone,  good-morrow  to  you." 

But,  although  the  young  soldier  went  off  at  double  quick 
time,  his  pertinacious  attendant  kept  close  by  his  side, 
displaying  an  activity  which  seemed  inconsistent  with  his 
make  .and  his  years,  and  talking  away  the  whole  time,  so  as 
to  show  that  his  lungs  were  not  in  the  least  d^ree  incom- 
moded by  the  unusual  rapidity  of  motion. 

"Nay,  young  gentleman,  if  you  are  for  a  good  smart  walk, 
I  am  for  you,  and  the  gout  may  be  d — d  You  are  a  lucky 
fellow  to  have  youth  on  your  side ;  but  yet,  so  far  as  between 
the  Aultoun  and  the  Well,  I  think  I  could  walk  you  for  your 
sum,  barrir^g  running — all  heel  and  toe — equal  weight,  and 
I  would  match  Barclay  himself  for  a  mile." 

"  Upon  my  word,  you  are  a  gay  old  gentleman ! "  said 
Jekyl,  relaxing  his  pace;  "and  if  we  must  be  fellow-travel- 
lers, though  I  can  see  no  great  occasion  for  it,  I  must  even 
shorten  sail  for  yoiL" 

So  saying,  and  as  if  another  means  of  deliverance  had 
occurred  to  him,  he  slackened  his  pace,  took  out  a  morocco 
case  of  cigars,  and,  lighting  one  with  his  briquet^  said,  while 
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he  walked  on,  and  bestowed  as  much  of  its  fragrance  as  he 
could  upon  the  face  of  his  intrusive  companion,  "  Vergeben 
sie,  mein  herr — ich  bin  erzogen  in  kaiserlicher  dienst — muss 
rauchen  ein  kleine*  wenig."  * 

"  Rauchen  sie  immer  fort,"  said  Touchwood,  producing  a 
huge  meerschaum,  which,  suspended  by  a  chain  from  his 
neck,  lurked  in  the  bosom  of  his  coat,  "habe  auch  mien 
pfeichen — Sehen  sie  den  lieben  topfT't  and  he  began  to 
return  the  smoke,  if  not  the  fire,  of  his  companion,  in  full 
volumes,  and  with  interest. 

"  The  devil  take  the  twaddle,"  said  Jekyl  to  himself,  "  he 
is  too  old  and  too  fat  to  be  treated  after  the  manner  of 
Professor  Jackson;  and,  on  my  life,  I  cannqt  tell  what  to 
make  of  him. — He  is  a  residenter  too — I  must  tip  him  the 
cold  shoulder,  or  he  will  be  pestering  me  eternally." 

Accordingly,  he.  walked  on,  sucking  his  cigar,  and  ap- 
parently in  as  abstracted  a  mood  as  Mr.  Cargiil  himself, 
without  paying  the  least  attention  to  Touchwood,  who, 
nevertheless,  continued  talking,  as  if  he  had  been  addressing 
the  most  attentive  listener  in  Scotland,  whether  it  were  the 
favourite  nephew  of  a  cross,  dd,  rich  bachelor  or  the  aide- 
de-camp  of  some  old  rusty  firelock  of  a  general,  who  tells 
stories  of  the  American  war. 

"  And  so,  sir,  I  can  put  up  with  any  companion  at  a  pinch, 
for  I  have  travelled  in  all  sort  of  ways,  from  a  caravan  down 
to  a  carrier's  cart ;  but  the  best  society  is  the  best  every- 
where ;  and  I  am  happy  I  have  fallen  in  with  a  gentleman 
who  suits  me  so  well  as  you. — ^That  grave,  steady  attention 
of  yours  reminds  me  of  Elfi  Bey — you  might  talk  to  him 
in  English,  or  anything  he  understood  least  of-— you  might 

*  Forgive  me,  sir,  I  was  bred  in  the  Imperial  service,  and  must  smolce 
a  little. 

t  Smoke  as  much  as  you  please ;  I  have  got  my  pipe,  too. — See  what 
a  beautiful  head  \ 
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have  read  Aristotle  to  Elfi,  and  not  a  muscle  would  he  stir — 
give  him  his  pipe,  and  he  would  sit  on  his  cushion  with  a 
listening  air  as  if  he  took  in  every  word  of  what  you  said." 

Captain  Jekyl  threw  away  the  remnant  of  his  cigar,  with 
a  little  movement  of  pettishness,  and  began  to  whistle  an 
opera  air. 

"  There  again,  now ! — That  is  just  so  like  the  Marquis 
of  Roccombole,  another  dear  friend  of  mine,  that  whistles 
all  the  time  you  talk  to  him — He  says  he  learned  it  in  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  when  a  man  was  glad  to  whistle  to  show 
his  throat  was  whole.  And,  talking  of  great  folk,  what  do 
you  think  of  this  affair  between  I>ord  Etherington  and  his 
brother,  or  cousin,  as  some  folk  call  him  ?  " 

Jekyl  absolutely  started  at  the  question;  a  degree  of 
emotion,  which,  had  it  been  witnessed  by  any  of  his  fashion- 
able friends,  would  for  ever  have  ruined  his  pretensions  to 
rank  in  their  first  order. 

"  What  affair  ?  "  he  asked,  so  soon  as  he  could  command 
a  certain  degree  of  composure. 

"Why,  you  know  the  news  surely?  Francis  Tyrrel,  whom 
all  the  company  voted  a  cow^ard  the  other  day,  turns  out 
as  brave  a  fellow  aS  any  of  us;  for,  instead  of  having  run 
away  to  avoid  having  his  own  throat  cut  by  Sir  Bingo  Binks, 
he  was  at  the  very  moment  engaged  in  a  gallant  attempt 
to  murder  his  elder  brother,  or  his  more  lawful  brother,  or 
his  cousin,  or  some  such  near  relation." 

"I  believe  you  are  misinformed,  sir,"  said  Jekyl  dryly, 
and  then  resumed,  as  deftly  as  he  could,  his  proper  char- 
acter of  a  pococurante. 

"I  am  told,"  continued  Touchwood,  "one  Jekyl  acted 
as  a  second  to  them  both  on  the  occasion — a  proper  fellow, 
sir — one  of  those  fine  gentlemen  whom  we  pay  for  polishing 
the  pavement  in  Bond  Street,  and  looking  at  a  thick  shoe 
and  a  pair  of  worsted  stockings  as  if  the  wearer  were  none 
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of  their  paymasters.  However,  I  believe  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  is  like  to  discard  him  when  he  hears  what  has 
happened." 

"Sir!"  said  Jekyl  fiercely — then,  recollecting  the  folly 
of  being  angry  with  an  original  of  his  companion's  descrip- 
tion, he  proceeded  more  coolly,  "You  are  misinformed — 
Captain  Jekyl  knew  nothing  of  any  such  matter  as  you 
refer  to — you  talk  of  a  person  you  know  nothing  of — 
Captain  Jekyl  is "  (Here  he  stopped  a  little,  scandal- 
ised, perhaps,  at  the  very  idea  of  vindicating  himself  to  such 
a  personage  from  such  a  charge.) 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  traveller,  filling  up  the  chasm  in  his 
own  way,  "  he  is  not  worth  our  talking  of,  certainly — but  I 
believe  he  knew  as  much  of  the  matter  as  either  you  or  I 
do,  for  all  that." 

"  Sir,  this  is  either  a  very  great  mistake,  or  wilful  imperti- 
nence," answered  the  officer.  "  However  absurd  or  intrusive 
you  may  be,  I  cannot  allow  you,  either  in  ignorance  or 
incivility,  to  use  the  name  of  Captain  Jekyl  with  disrespect. 
— I  am  Captain  Jekyl,  sir." 

"Very  like,  very  like,"  said  Touchwood,  with  the  most 
provoking  indifference ;  "  I  guessed  as  much  before." 

"  Then,  sir,  you  may  guess  what  is  likely  to  follow,  when 
a  gentleman  hears  himself  unwarrantably  and  unjustly  slan- 
dered," replied  Captain  Jekyl,  surprised  and  provoked  that 
his  annunciation  of  name  and  rank  seemed  to  be  treated  so 
lightly.  "  I  advise  you,  sir,  not  to  proceed  too*  far  upon 
the  immunities  of  your  age  and  insignificance." 

"  I  never  presume  farther  than  I  have  good  reason  to  think 
necessary,  Captain  Jekyl,"  answered  Touchwood,  with  great 
composure.  "  I  am  too  old,  as  you  say,  for  any  such  idiotical 
business  as  a  duel,  which  no  nation  I  know  of  practises  but 
our  silly  fools  of  Europe — and  then,  as  for  your  switch,  which 
you  are  grasping  with  so  much  dignity,  that  is  totally  out  of 
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the  question.  Lpok  you,  young  gentleman ;  four-fifths  of 
my  life  have  been  spent  among  men  who  do  not  s^t  a  man's 
life  at  the  value  of  a  button  on  his  collar — every  person  learns 
in  such  cases  to  protect  himself  as  he  can ;  and  whoever 
strikes  me  must  stand  to  the  consequences.  I  have  always  a 
brace  of  bull-dogs  about  me,  which  put  age  and  youth  on  a 
level.  So  suppose  me  horsewhipped,  and  pray,  at  the  same 
time,  suppose  yourself  shot  through  the  body.  The  same 
exertion  of  imagination  will  serve  for  both  purposes." 

So  saying,  he  exhibited  a  very  handsome,  highly-finished, 
and  richly-mounted  pair  of  pistols. 

"  Catch  me  without  my  tools,"  said  he,  significantly  button- 
ing his  coat  over  the  arms,  which  were  concealed  in  a  side- 
pocket,  ingeniously  contrived  for  that  purpose.  "  I  see  you 
do  not  know  what  to  make  of  me,"  he  continued,  in  a 
familiar  and  confidential  tone ;  "  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
everybody  that  has  meddled  in  this  St.  Ronan's  business  is 
a  little  off  the  hooks — something  of  a  tete  exaltke^  in  plain 
words,  a  little  crazy,  or  so ;  and  I  do  not  affect  to  be  much 
wiser  than  other  people." 

"  Sir,"  said  Jekyl,  "  your  manners  and  discourse  are  so 
unprecedented,  that  I  must  ask  your  meaning  plainly  and 
decidedly — Do  you  mean  to  insult  me,  or  no  ?  " 

"  No  insult  at  all,  young  gentleman — ^all  fair  meaning,  and 
above  board — I  only  wished  to  let  you  know  what  the  world 
may  say,  that  is  all." 

"  Sir,"  said  Jekyl  hastily,  "  the  world  may  tell  what  lies  it 
pleases;  but  I  was  not  present  at  the  rencontre  between 
Etherington  and  Mr.  Tyrrel — I  was  some  hundred  miles  off." 

"  Theire  now,"  said  Touchwood,  "  there  was  a  rencontre 
between  them — the  very  thing  I  wanted  to  know." 

"Sir,"  said  Jekyl,  aware  too  late  that,  in  his  haste  to 
vindicate  himself,  he  had  committed  his  friend,  "  I  desire 
you  will  found  nothing  on  an  expression  hastily  used  to 
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vindicate  tnyself  from  a  false  aspersion — I  only  tnedht  to  say, 
if  there  was  an  affair  such  as  yoti  tsilk  Of,  I  khew  n6thing 
of  it" 

"  Nev^  mind-^never  mind— I  shall  make  no  bad  Use  of 
what  I  have  learned,"  said  Touchwobd.  "  Were  you  tb  eat 
your  words  with  the  best  fish-sauce  (aftd  that  is  Burgess's), 
I  have  got  all  the  information  from  them  1  wanted.'' 

"  You  dre  strangely  pertinacious,  sir,''  replied  Jfekyl. 

"Oh,  ^  rock,  a  piece  of  flint  for  that-^Whatt  I  have 
learned,  I  have  learned,  but  I  will  make  no  bad  use  Of  it.-^ 
Hark  ye,  Captain,  I  have  no  malice  against  your  friend — 
perhaps  the  contrary — but  he  is  in  a  bad  c0^rs<e,  sir— has 
kept  a  false  reckoning,  for  as  deep  as  b^  thinks  himself; 
and  I  tell  yoii  so,  because  I  hold  you  (your  fifiery  out  ot 
the  question)  to  be,  as  Hamlet  says,  indifferent  honest; 
but,  if  you  were  not,  why,  necessity  is  necessity;  and  a 
man  will  take  a  Bedouin  for  his  guide  in  the  desert.  Whom 
he  would  not  trust  with  an  aspar  in  the  <!iultivated  field; 
so  I  think  of  reposing  some  con'fidenoe  ifi  you — haVe  not 
made  lip  my  mind  yet,  though." 

"On  my  wordj  sir,  I  am  greatly  flattened  both  ^s^  your 
intentions  ^nld  your  hesitation,"  said  Optam  Jekyl  "Yoti 
were  pleased  to  saly  just  now,  that  every  end  concerned 
with  these  matters  was  something  particular." 

"Ay,  ay^-something  crazy-^a  littk  mad,-  ot  so.  that 
was  what  I  said,  and  I  can  prove  it»" 

"  I  should  b©  glad  to  hear  the  pfo^of,"  said  Jekyl— ''  I 
hope  yoii  da  rtot  except  yourself?" 

"  Oh  1  by  no-  means,"  answered  Touchwood ;  "  I  an^  orte 
of  the  maddest  old  boys  ever  slept  out  of  straw,  or  went 
loose.  But  you  can  put  fishing  question^  ift  y6Uf  turn, 
Captain,  I  see  that-^you  would  fain  know  how  much-,  ok* 
how  little,  I  am  in  all  these  secrets.  Well^  that  is  as 
hereafter  may  be.     In  the  meantime,  here  are  my  proofs. — 
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Old  Scrogie  Mowbray  was  mad,  to  like  the  sound  of  Mow- 
bray better  than  that  of  Scrogie;  young  Scrogie  was  mad, 
not  to  like  it  as  well.  The  old  Earl  of  Etherington  was 
not  sane  when  he  married  a  French  wife  in  secret,  and 
devilish  mad  indeed  when  he  married  an  English  one  in 
public.  Then  for  the  good  folk  here,  Mowbray  of  St. 
Ronan's  is  cracked,  when  he  wishes  to  give  his  sister  to 
he  knows  not  precisely  whom :  She  is  a  fool  not  to  take 
him,  because  she  does  know  who  he  is,  and  what  has  been 
between  them ;  and  your  friend  is  maddest  of  all,  who 
seeks  her  under  so  heavy  a  penalty; — and  you  and  I, 
Captain,  go  mad  gratis,  for  company's  sake,  when  we  mix 
ourselves  with  such  a  mess  of  folly  and  frenzy." 

"  Really,  sir,  all  that  you  have  said  is  an  absolute  riddle 
to  me,"  replied  the  embarrassed  Jekyl. 

"Riddles  may  be  read,"  said  Touchwood,  nodding;  "if 
you  have  any  desire  to  read  mine,  pray,  take  notice,  that 
this  being  our  first  interview,  I  have  exerted  myself  faire 
les  frais  du  conversation^  as  Jack  Frenchman  says ;  if  you 
want  another,  you  may  come  to  Mrs.  Dods*s,  at  the  Cleikum 
Inn,  any  day  before  Saturday,  at  four  precisely,  when  you 
will  find  none  of  your  half-starved,  long-limbed  bundles  of 
bones,  which  you  call  poultry  at  the  table-d'hote,  but  a 
right  Chitty-gong  fowl — I  got  Mrs.  Dods  the  breed  from 
old  Ben  Vandewash,  the  Dutch  broker — stewed  to  a  minute, 
with  rice  and  mushrooms.— If  you  can  eat  without  a  silver 
fork,  and  your  appetite  serves  you,  you  shall  be  welcome 
— that's  all. — So,  good  morning  to  you,  good  master  lieu- 
tenant, for  a  captain  of  the  Guards  is  but  a  lieutenant 
after  all." 

So  saying,  and  ere  Jekyl  could  make  any  answer,  the  old 
gentleman  turned  short  off  into  a  path  which  led  to  the 
healing  fountain,  branching  away  from  that  which  conducted 
to  the  Hotel. 
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Uncertain  with  whom  he  had  been  holding  a  conversation 
so  strange,  Jekyl  remained  looking  after  him,  until  his  atten- 
tion was  roused  by  a  little  boy,  who  crept  out  from  an  ad- 
joining thicket,  with  a  switch  in  his  hand,  which  he  had 
been  just  cutting, — ^probably  against  regulations  to  the  con- 
trary effect  made  and  provided,  for  he  held  himself  ready 
to  take  cover  in  the  copse  again,  in  case  any  one  were  in 
sight  who  might  be  interested  in  chastising  his  delinquency. 
Captain  Jekyl  easily  recognised  in  him  one  of  that  hopeful 
class  of  imps  who  pick  up  a  precarious  livelihood  about 
places  of  public  resort  by  going  errands,  brushing  shoes, 
doing  the  groom's  and  coachman's  work  in  the  stables, 
driving  donkeys,  opening  gates,  and  so  forth,  for  about  one- 
tenth  part  of  their  time,  spending  the  rest  in  gambling, 
sleeping  in  the  sun,  and  otherwise  qualifying  themselves  to 
exercise  the  profession  of  thieves  and  pickpockets,  either 
separately,  or  in  conjunction  with  those  of  waiters,  grooms, 
and  postillions.  The  little  outcast  had  an  indifferent  pair  of 
pantaloons,  and  about  half  a  jacket,  for,  like  Pentapolin  wi^h 
the  naked  arm,  he  went  on  action  with  his  right  shoulder 
bare ;  a  third  part  of  what  had  once  been  a  hat  covered  his 
hair,  bleached  white  with  the  sun,  and  his  face,  as  brown  as 
a  berry,  was  illuminated  by  a  pair  of  eyes,  which,  for  spying 
out  either  peril  or  profit,  might  have  rivalled  those  of  the 
hawk. — In  a  word,  it  was  the  original  Puck  of  the  Shaws 
dramaticals. 

"Come  hither,  ye  unhanged  whelp,"  said  Jekyl,  "and 
tell  me  if  you  know  the  old  gentleman  that  passed  down  the 
walk  just  now — yonder  he  is,  still  in  sight." 

"  It  is  the  Naboab,"  said  the  boy ;  "  I  could  swear  to  his 
back  among  all  the  backs  at  the  Waal,  your  honour." 

"  What  do  you  call  a  Nabob,  you  varlet  ?  " 

"A  Naboab — a  Naboab?"  answered  the  scout;  "odd,  I 
believe  it  is  ane  comes  frae  foreign  parts,  with  mair  siller 
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than  his  pouches  can  haud,  and  spill*  it  a'  throagb  the 
country — 'thtey  aire  as  yellow  as  orangeirs,  and  maua  hae  a' 
thing  their  ain  gate." 

"And  what  is>  this  Naboab^s  name^  as  you  call  ban?' 
demanded  JekyL 

"His  name  is  Touchwood,"  said  his  infonaer;  "ye  may 
see  him  at  the  Waal  every  morning," 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  at  the  ordinary." 

"Na,  na,"  answered  the  boj?;  "he  is  a  queer  anW  call 
he  disna  frequent  wi'  other  fbik,  but  lives  upby  at  the 
Cleikum.— He  gave  me  haIf»a-crown  yince,  and  forbade  me 
to  play  it  awa'  at  pitch  and  toss*" 

"  And  you  disobeyed  hnn,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Na,  I  didna  dis*obcyed  him— I  played  it  awa'  at  neevie 
neevie-nick-nack. " 

"  Well,  there  is  sixpence  for  thee ;  lose  it  to  the  devil  in 
any  way  thou  think'st  proper." 

So  saying,  he  gave  the  little  galopin  his  donative,  and  a 
slight  rap  on  the  pate  at  the  same  time,  which  sent  him 
scouring  from  his  presence.  He  himself  hastened  to  Ix)ic 
Etherington's  apartments,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  found 
the  Earl  alone. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

PISCUSSION. 

I  will  convorss  widi  iron^'witted  fools 
And  unrespective  boys— none  are  for  me 
That  look  into  me  with  suspicious  eyes. 

Richard  III 

"  How  now,  Jekyl  I "  said  Lord  Etherington  eagerly;  "what 
news  from  the  enemy  ? — Have  you  se^i  him  ?  " 
"  I  have,"  replied  Jekyl 
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"  And  in  what  humour  did  you  find  him  ? — in  none  that 
was  very  favourable,  I  dare  say,  for  you  have  a  baffled  and 
perplexed  look,  that  confesses  a  losing  game — I  have  often 
warned  you  how  your  haog-dog  look  betrays  you  at  brag — 
And  then,  when  you  would  fain  brush  up  your  courage,  and 
put  a  good  face  on  a  bad  game,  your  bold  looks  always 
remind  me  of  a  standard  hoisted  only  half-mast  high,  and 
betraying  melancholy  and  dejection,  instead  of  triumph  and 
defiance.'* 

"  I  am  only  holding  the  cards  for  your  lordship  at  pre- 
sent," answered  Jekyl ;  "  and  I  wish  to  Heaven  there  may  be 
no  one  looking  over  the  hand." 

"  How  do  you  niean  by  that  ?  " 

"Why,  I  was  beset,  on  returning  through  the  wood,  by 
an  old  bcMre,  a  Nabob,  as  they  call  him,  and  Touchwood 
by  natne." 

"  I  have  seen  such  a  quiz  about,*'  said  Lord  Etherington— 
"What  of  him?'' 

**  Nothing,"  answered  Jekyl;  "except  that  he  seemed  to 
know  much  more  of  your  affairs  than  you  would  wish  or  are 
aware  of.  He  smoked  the  truth  of  the  rencontre  betwixt 
Tyrrel  and  you,  and  what  is  worse — I  must  needs  confess 
the  truth — he  contrived  to  wring  out  of  me  a  sort  of  con- 
firmation of  his  suspicions." 

"'Slife!  wert  thou  mad?'^  said  Lord  Etherington,  turning 
pale ;  "  His  is  the  very  tongue  to  send  the  story  through  the 
whole  country — Hal,  you  have  undone  me." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Jekyl ;  "  I  trust  in  Heaven  I  have  not  t 
— His  knowledge  is  quite  general— only  that  there  was  some 
scuffle  between  you — Do  not  look  so  dismayed  about  it, 
or  I  will  e'en  go  back  and  cut  his  throat,  to  secure  his 
secrecy." 

"  Cursed  indiscretion  1 "  answered  the  Earl — "  how  could 
you  let  him  fix  on  you  at  all  ?  " 
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"  I  cannot  tell,"  said  Jekyl — "  he  has  powers  of  boring 
beyond  ten  of  the  dullest  of  all  possible  doctors — stuck  like 
a  limpet  to  g.  rock — a  perfect  double  of  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Sea,  who  I  take  to  have  been  the  greatest  bore  on  record." 

"  Could  you  not  have  turned  him  on  his  back  like  a  turtle, 
and  left  him  there  ?  "  said  Lord  Etherington. 

"And  had  an  ounce  of  lead  in  my  body  for  my  pains? 
No — no — we  have  already  had  footpad  work  enough— I 
promise  you  the  old  buck  was  armed,  as  if  he  meant  to 
bing  folks  on  the  low  toby."  * 

"  Well — well — But  Martigny,  or  Tyrrel,  as  you  call  him— 
what  says  he  ?  " 

"Why,  Tyrrel,  or  Martigny,  as  your  lordship  calls  him," 
answered  Jekyl,  "  will  by  no  means  listen  to  your  lordship's 
proposition.  He  will  not  consent  that  Miss  Mowbray's 
happiness  shall  be  placed  in  your  lordship's  keeping;  nay, 
it  did  not  meet  his  approbation  a  bit  the  more,  when  I 
hinted  at  the  acknowledgment  of  the  marriage,  or  the  re- 
petition of  the  ceremony,  attended  by  an  immediate  separa- 
tion, which  I  thought  I  might  venture  to  propose." 

"  And  on  what  grounds  does  he  refuse  so  reasonable  an 
accommodation?"  said  Lord  Etherington — "Does  he  still 
seek  to  marry  the  girl  himself  ?  " 

"  I  believe  he  thinks  the  circumstances  of  the  case  render 
that  impossible,"  replied  his  confidant. 

"What?  then  he  would  play  the  dog  in  the  manger— 
neither  eat  nor  let  eat? — He  shall  find  himself  mistaken. 
She  has  used  me  like  a  dog,  Jekyl,  since  I  saw  you ;  and, 
by  Jove  !  I  will  have  her,  that  I  may  break  her  pride,  and  cut 
him  to  the  liver  with  the  agony  of  seeing  it." 

"  Nay,  but  hold — hold  !  "  said  Jekyl ;  "  perhaps  I  have 
something  to  say  on  his  part,  that  may  be  a  better  com- 
promise than  all  you  could  have   by  teasing  him.     He  is 

*  "Rob  as  a  footpad." 
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willing  to  purchase  what  he  calls  Miss  Mowbray's  tran- 
quillity, at  the  expense  of  his  resignation  of  his  claims  to 
your  father's  honours  and  estate ;  and  he  surprised  me  very 
much,  my  lord,  by  showing  me  this  list  of  documents,  which, 
I  am  afraid,  makes  his  success  more  than  probable,  if  there 
really  are  such  proofs  in  existence."  Lord  Etherington  took 
the  paper,  and  seemed  to  read  with  much  attention,  while 
Jekyl  proceeded, — "He  has  written  to  procure  these  evi- 
dences from  the  person  with  whom  they  are  deposited."     ' 

"  We  shall  see  what  like  they  are  when  they  arrive,"  said 
Lord  Etherington ;  "  they  come  by  post,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  may  be  immediately  expected,"  said  Jekyl. 

"Well — he  is  my  brother  on  one  side  of  the  house,  at 
least,"  said  Lord  Etherington;  "and  I  should  not  much 
like  to  have  him  lagged  for  forgery,  which  I  suppose  will 
be  the  end  of  his  bolstering  up  an  unsubstantial  plea  by 
fabricated  documents — I  should  like  to  see  these  papers 
he  talks  of." 

"But,  my  lord,"  replied  Jekyl,  "Tyrrel's  allegation  is, 
that  you  have  seen  them ;  and  that  copies,  at  least,  were 
made  out  for  you,  and  are  in  your  possession — such  is 
his  averment." 

"He  lies,"  answered  Lord  Etherington,  "so  far  as  he 
pretends  I  know  of  such  papers.  I  consider  the  whole 
story  as  froth — foam — fudge,  or  whatever  is  most  unsub- 
stantial. It  will  prove  such  when  the  papers  appear,  if 
indeed  tHey  ever  will  appear.  The  whole  is  a  bully  from 
beginning  to  end ;  and  I  wonder  at  thee,  Jekyl,  for  being 
so  thirsty  after  syllabub,  that  you  can  swallow  such  whipt 
cream  as  that  stuff  amounts  to.  No,  no — I  know  my  advan- 
tage, and  shall  use  it-  so  as  to  make  all  their  hearts  bleed. 
As  for  these  papers,  I  recollect  now  that  my  agent  talked  of 
copies  of  some  manuscripts  having  been  sent  him,  but  the 
originals  were  not  then  forthcoming;  and  I'll  bet  the  long 
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odds  that  they  never  are — mere  fabrications — if  I  thought 
otherwise,  would  I  not  tell  you  ?  " 

"Certainly,  I  hope  you  would,  my  lord,"  said  Jekyl: 
"  for  I  see  no  chance  of  my  being  useful  to  you,  unless  I 
have  the  honour  to  enjoy  your  confidence." 

"  You  do — you  do,  my  friend,"  said  Etherington,  shaking 
him  by  the  hand;  "and  since  I  must  consider  your  present 
negotiation  as  failed,  I  must  devise  some  other  mode  of 
settling  with  this  mad  and  troublesome  fellow." 

"No  violence,  my  lord,"  said  Jekyl,  once  more,  and 
with  much  emphasis. 

"None — none — none,  by  Heaven! — ^Why,  thou  suspicious 
wretch,  must  I  swear,  to  quell  your  scruples?^— On  the 
contrary,  it  shall  not  be  my  fault,  if  we  are  not  on  decent 
terms." 

"It  would  be  infinitely  to  the  advantage  of  both  your 
characters,  if  you  could  bring. that  to  pass,"  answered  Jekyl; 
"and  if  you  are  serious  in  wishing  it,  I  will  endeavour 
to  prepare  TyrreL  He  comes  to  the  Well  or  to  the  ordi- 
nary to-day,  and  it  would  be  highly  ridiculous  to  make  a 
scene." 

"  True,  true ;  find  him  out,  my  dear  Jekyl,  and  persuade 
him  how  foolish  it  will  be  to  bring  our  family  quarrels  out 
before  strangers,  and  for  their  amusement.  They  sliall  see 
two  bears  can  meet  without  biting. — ^Go — ^go — I  will  follow 
you  instantly — go,  and  remember  you  have  my  full  and 
exclusive  confidence. — Go,  half-bred,  startling  fool  \ "  he 
continued,  the  instant  Jekyl  had  left  the  room,  "with  just 
spirits  enough  to  ensure  your  own  ruin,  by  hurryir^  you 
into  what  you  are  not  up  to.  But  he  has  character  in  the 
world — is  brave — and  one  of  those  whose  countenance  gives 
a  fair  face  to  a  doubtful  business.  He  is  my  creature,  too — 
I  have  bought  and  paid  for  him,  and  it  would  be  idle  ex- 
travagance not  to  make  use  of  him — But  as  to  confidienace— 
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no  confidence,  honest  Hs/l,  beyond  that  which  cannot  be 
avoided.  If  I  wanted  a  confidant,  here  comes  a  better 
than  liiou  by  half— Solmes  has  no  scruples — he  will  always 
give  tne  money's  ^orth  of  zeal  and  secrecy,^  money." 

His  lordship's  valet  at  this  moment  entered  the  aparta>e«t, 
a  grave,  civil-looking  man,  past  the  middle  age,  with  a 
sallow  jQompIexion,  a  dark  thoughtful  «ye,  «low,  jswxI  spaiing 
of  speech,  ^und  sedulously  ^Wentivc  to  all  the  duties  oi  his 
situation. 
**  Solmes,"  said  Lord  Etheiington,  and  then  stopped  rfnort. 
"  My  lord.** — ^There  was  a  paiase ;  and  when  Lord  Ethering- 
ton  had  again  said,  **  Soioies  \^  and  his  valet  had  aiwwei^, 
"  Yom  lordship,"  there  was  a  second  paose ;  until  the  Eatl, 
as  if  recollecting  himself,  "  Oh  !  I  remember  wiaat  i  wished 
to  say — it  was  about  the  course  of  post  feere.  it  is  not  very 
regular,  I  bdieve?** 

^*  Regular  -enouigh,  my  lord,  so  far  as  concerns  this  place 
— ^the  people  m  the  Au4toun  <io  not  get  ftheir  letters  in 
course." 

**  A^nd  w^y  not,  SatraeS'?"  said  his  lordship. 
"  I'be  old  woman  who  keeps  the  little  irm  there,  my  lord, 
is  on  bad  terms  with  the  post-mistress — the  one  will  not 
send  for  the  ^letters,  and  the  other  will  inot  despatch  them  to 
the  village;  so,  betwixt  them,  they  are  'SometPi»es  lost,  or 
midaid,  or  jretwmed  to  the  General  Post-offioe.'^ 

"  I  wish  Jthat  may  not  be  the  case  of  a  packet  which  I 
expect  in  a  few  <iays— ^it  should  have  been  here  already,  or, 
perhaps,  it  may  aarrive  in  the  beginning  ^  the  week-^^t  is 
from  that  formal  as6,  Trueman  the  Quaker,  who  addresses 
me  by  my  Christian  and  fa*»jly  name,  Francis  Tyrrel.  He 
is  like  enough  to  -mistake  Hhe  'inn,  too,  and  I  should  ^be  'Sorry 
it  fell  into  Monsieur  Mairtign/6  hands — I  suppose  you  know 
he  is  in  that  neighbomiiood'? — Look  after  its  safety,  Solmes 
— quiedy,  you  understand ;  because  people  might  put  odd 
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constructions,  as  if  I  were  wanting  a  letter  which  was  not 
my  own." 

"I  understand  perfectly,  my  lord,"  said  Solmes,  without 
exhibiting  the  slightest  change  in  his  sallow  countenance, 
though  perfectly  comprehending  the  nature  of  the  service 
reqviired. 

"  And  here  is  a  note  will  pay  for  postage,"  said  the  Earl, 
putting  into  his  valet's  hand  a  bank-bill  of  considerable  value  ; 
"  and  you  may  keep  the  balance  for  occasional  expenses." 

This  was  also  fully  understood;  and  Solmes,  too  politic 
and  cautious  even  to  look  intelligence,  or  acknowledge  grati- 
tude, made  only  a  bow  of  acquiescence,  put  the  note  into  his 
pocket-book,  and  assured  his  lordship  that  his  commands 
should  be  punctually  attended  to. 

"There  goes  the  agent  for  my  money,  and  for  my 
purpose,"  said  Lord  Etherington  exultingly;  "no  extorting 
of  confidence,  no  demanding  of  explanations,  no  tearing  off 
the  veil  with  which  a  delicate  manoeuvre  is  gaze — ^all  excuses 
are  received  as  argent  comptant^  provided  only,  that  the 
best  excuse  of  all,  the  argent  comptani  itself,  come  to  re- 
commend them. — ^Yet  I  will  trust  no  one — I  will  out,  like 
a  skilful  general,  and  reconnoitre  in  person." 

With  this  resolution.  Lord  Etherington  put  on  his  surtout 
and  cap,  and  sallying  from  his  apartments,  took  the  way 
to  the  bookseller's  shop,  which  also  served  as  post-office  and 
circulating  library;  and  being  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
parade  (for  so  is  termed  the  broad  terrace  walk  which  leads 
from  the  inn  to  the  Well),  it  formed  a  convenient  lounging- 
place  for  newsmongers  and  idlers  of  every  description. 

The  EarFs  appearance  created,  as  usual,  a  sensation  upon 
the  public  promenade;  but  whether  it  was  the  suggestion 
of  his  own  alarmed  conscience,  or  that  there  was  some  real 
cause  for  the  remark,  he  could  not  help  thinking  his  recep- 
tion was  of  a  more  doubtful  character  than   usual.     His 
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fine  figure  aaid  easy  manners  prodiaced  .their  usual  effect, 
and  all  wliom  he  spoke  to  received  his  Attention  as  an 
honour;  but  none  offered,  as  usual,  to  unite  themselves  to 
him,  or  to  induce  him  to  join  their  p^rty.  He  seemed  to 
be  looked  on  rather  as  an  object  of  observation  and  attention 
than  as  making  one  of  tfce  comipany ;  and  to  escape  from 
a  distant  gaze,  which  became  rather  (embarrassing,  he  turned 
into  the  little  ^emporium  of  news  and  literature. 

He  entered  unobserved,  just  as  Lady  Benelope  had 
finished  reading  some  verses,  and  was  commenting  upon 
.them  with  all  the  alacrity  of  a  femme  savante^  in  possession 
of  something  which  no  one  is  to  hear  repeated  oftener 
than  once. 

"  Copy — no  indeed  !  "  these  were  the  snatches  which 
reached  Lord  Etherington's  ear,  from  the  group  of  which 
her  ladyship  formed  the  centre — "honour  bright — ^I  must 
not  betray  poor  Chatterly — besides,  ;his  lordship  is  my 
friend,  and  a  person  of  rank,  you  know — rso  one  would 
not — You  have  not  got  the  book,  Mr.  Pott? — you  have 
not  got  Statius? — you  never  ihave  anything  one  longs  to 
see." 

"Very  sorry,  my  lady — quite  out  of  copies  at  present — 
I  expect  some  in  my  next  monthly  parcel." 

"  Good  lack,  Mr.  Pott,  that  is  your  never-failing  answer," 
said  Lady  Penelope ;  "I  believe  if  I  were  to  ask  you  for 
the  last  new  edition  of  the  Alkoran  you  would  tell  me  it 
was  comir^  down  in  your  next  monthly  parcel" 

"Can't  say,  my  lady,  really,"  answered  Mr.  Pott.;  "have 
not  seen  the  work  advertised  yet;  but  I  have  no  'doubt, 
if  it  is  likely  to  take,  there  will  be  copies  in  my  next 
monthly  parcel." 

"  Mr.  Pott*s  supplies  .aire  always  in  the  paullo  past  fi^tu- 
rum  tense,*'  said  Mr.  Chatterly,  who  was  just  entering  the 
shop. 
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"Ah!  Mr.  Chatterly,  are  you  there?"  said  Lady  Pene- 
lope; "I  lay  my  death  at  your  door — I  cannot  find  this 
Thebaid,  where  Polynices  and  his  brother ^^ 

"  Hush,  my  lady  ! — hush,  for  Heaven's  sake  ! "  said  the 
poetical  divine,  and  looked  towards  Lord  Etherington. 
Lady  Penelope  took  the  hint,  and  was  silent ;  but  she  had 
said  enough  to  call  up  the  traveller  Touchwood,  who  raised 
his  head  from  the  newspaper  which  he  was  studying,  and, 
without  addressing  his  discourse  to  any  one  in  particular, 
ejaculated,  as  if  in  scorn  of  Lady  Penelope's  geography — 

"  Polynices  ? — Polly  Peachum. — There  is  no  such  place  in 
the  Thebais — the  Thebais  is  in  Egypt — the  mummies  come 
from  the  Thebais — I  have  been  in  the  catacombs — caves  very 
curious  indeed — we  were  lapidated  by  the  natives — pebbled 
to  some  purpose,  I  give  you  my  word.  My  janizary  thrashed 
a  whole  village  by  way  of  retaliation." 

While  he  was  thus  proceeding.  Lord  Etherington,  as  if  in 
a  listless  mood,  was  looking  at  the  letters  which  stood  ranged 
on  the  chimney-piece,  and  carrying  on  a  languid  dialogue 
with  Mrs.  Pott,  whose  person  and  manners  were  not  ill 
adapted  to  her  situation,  for  she  was  good-looking,  and  vastly 
fine  and  affected. 

"  Number  of  letters  here  which  don't  seem  to  find  owners, 
Mrs.  Pott?" 

"Great  number,  indeed,  my  lord — it  is  a  great  vexation, 
for  we  are  obliged  to  return  them  to  the  post-office,  and  the 
postage  is  charged  against  us  if  they  are  lost ;  and  how  can 
one  keep  sight  of  them  all  ?  " 

"  Any  love-letters  among  them,  Mrs.  Pott  ?  "  said  his  lord- 
ship, lowering  his  tone. 

"  Oh,  fie  !  my  lord,  how  should  I  know  ?  "  answered  Mrs. 
Pott,  dropping  her  voice  to  the  same  cadence. 

"  Oh  !  every  one  can  tell  a  love-letter — that  has  ever  re- 
ceived one,  that  is — one  knows  them  without  opening — they 
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axe  always  folded  hurriedly  and  sealed  carefully  —  and  the 
direction  manifests  a  kind  of  tremulous  agitation,  that  marks 
the  state  of  the  writer's  nerves — that  now,"— pointing  with 
his  switch  to  a  letter  upon  the  chimney-piece,  "  that  mus^  be 
a  love^etter." 

"  He,  he,  he ! "  giggled  Mrs.  Pott.  "  I  beg  pardon  for 
laughing,  my  lord — but — he,  he,  he ! — ^that  is  a  letter  from 
one  Bindloose,  the  banker  body,  to  the  old  woman  Luckie 
Dods,  as  they  call  her,  at  the  change-house  in  the  Aul- 
toun." 

"  Depend  upon  it  then,  Mrs,  Pott,,  that  your  neighbour, 
Mrs.  Dods,  has  got  a  lover  in  Mr.  Bindloose — unless  the 
banker  has  been  shaking  hands  with  the  palsy.  Why  do 
you  not  forward  her  letter? — you  are  very  cruel  to  keep  it 
in  durance  here." 

"  Me  forward  ! "  answered  Mrs.  Pott ;  "  the  cappernoity, 
old,  giming  alewife,  may  wait  long  enough  or  I  forward  it — 
She'll  not  loose  the  letters  that  come  to  her  by  the  King's 
post,  and  she  must  go  on  troking  wi'  the  old  carrier,  as  if 
there  was  no  post-house  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  the 
solicitor  will  be  about  wi'  her  one  of  these  days." 

"  Oh !  you  are  too  cruel — you  really  should  send  the 
love-letter;  consider,  the  older  she  is,  the  poor  soul  has 
the  less  time  to  lose." 

But  this  was  a  topic  on  which  Mrs.  Pott  understood  no 
jesting.  She  was  well  aware  of  our  matron's  inveteracy 
against  her  and  her  estabHshment,  and  she  resented  it  as  a 
placeman  resents  the  efforts  of  a  Radical.  She  answered 
something  sulkily,  "That  they  that  loosed  letters  should 
have  letters;  and  neither  Luckie  Dods,  nor  any  of  her 
lodgers,  should  ever  see  the  scrape  of  a  pen  from  the  St. 
Ronan's  office,  that  they  did  not  call  for  and  pay  for." 

It  is  probable  that  this  declaration  contained  the  essence 
of  the  information  which  Lord  Etherington  had  designed  ta 
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extract  by  his  momentary  flirtation  with  Mrs.  Pott^  for  when, 
retreating  as  it  were  from  this  sore  subject,  she  asked  him, 
in  a  pretty  mincing  tone,  to  try  his  skill  in  pointing  out 
another  love-letter,  he  o©ly  answered  carelessly,  ^'that  in 
order  to  do  that  he  must  write  her  one ; "  and  leaving  his 
confidential  station  by  her  little  throne,  he  lounged  thromgh 
the  narrow  shop^  bowed,  slightly  to  Lady  Pendope  as  he 
passed,  and  issued  forth  upon  the  parade,  v^ere  he  saw  a 
spectacle  which  might  weU  have  appalled  a  man  of  less  self- 
possession  than  himself. 

Just  as  he  left  the  shop,  little  Miss  Digges  entered  almost 
breathless^  with  the  emotion  of  impatience  and  of  curiosity. 
"Oh  lal  my  lady,  what  do  you* stay  here  for? — Mr.  Tyrrel 
has  just  entered  the  other  end  of  the  parade  this  moment, 
and  Lord  Etherington  is  walking  that  way — they  must  meet 
each  other. — O  Lord  t  come,  come  away,  and  see  them 
meet  1 — I  wonder  if  they'll  speak — I  hope  they  won't  fight — 
Oh  la!  do  come,  roy  lady  1" 

"I  must  go  with  you,  I  findv"said  Lady  Penelope;  "it  is 
the  stiangest  thin^  my  love,  that  curiosity  of  yours,  about 
other  folk's  matters — I  wonder  what  your  mamma  will  say 
to  it." 

•*  Oh  !  never  mind  mamxna — nobody  minds  her — papa,  nor 
nobody — Do  come,  dearest  Lady  Pen,  or  I  will  run  away  by 
myself. — Mr.  Chattcrly,.  do  mate  her  come ! " 

**^I  must  come,  it  seems,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  "  or  I  shall 
haye  a  pretty  account  of  you." 

But,,  notwithstanding  this  rebuke^  and  forgetting,  at  the 
same  time,,  that  people  of  quality  ought  never  to  seem  in  a 
hurry,  Lady  Pcnelc^,  with  such  of  her  satellites  as  she  could 
hastily  collect  around  her,  tripped  along  the  parade  with 
unusual  haste,  in  sympathy,  doubtless,  with  Miss  Digges*s  curi- 
osity, as  her  ladyship  declared  she  had  none  of  her  own. 

Our  friend,  the  traveller,  had  also  caught  up  Miss  Digges's 
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information ;  and,  breaking  off  abruptly  an  account  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,  which  bad  been  naturally  introduced  by  the 
mention  of  the  Thebais,  and  echoing  the  fair  alarmist's 
words,  "hope  they  won't  fight,"  he  rushed  upon  the  parade, 
and  bustled  along  a-s  hard  as  his  sturdy  supporters  could 
carry  him.  If  the  gravity  of  the  traveller,  and  the  delicacy 
of  Lady  Penelope,  were  surprised  into  unwonted  haste  from 
their  eagerness  to  witness  the  meeting  ctf  Tyrrel  and  Lord 
Etherington,  it  may  be  well  supposed  that  the  decorum  of 
the  rest  of  the  company  was  a  slender  restraint  on  their 
curiosity,  and  that  they  hurried  to  be  present  at  the  expected 
scene,  with  the  alacrity  of  gentlemen  of  the  fancy  hastening 
to  a  5et-to. 

In  truth,  though  the  meeting  afforded  little  sport  to  those 
who  expected  dire  conclusions,  it  was,  nevertheless,  suffi- 
ciently interesting  to  those  spectators  who  are  accustomed 
to  read  the  language  of  suppressed  passion,  betraying  itself 
at  the  moment  wh«i  the  parties  are  most  desirous  to  con- 
ceal it. 

Tyrrel  had  been  followed  by  several  loito-ers  so  soon  as 
he  entered  the  public  walk ;  and  their  number  was  now  so 
much  reinforced,  that  he  saw  himself  with  pain  and  dis- 
pleasure the  centre  of  a  sort  of  crowd  who  watched  his 
motions.  Sir  Bingo  and  Captain  MacTurk  were  the  first 
to  bustle  through  it,  and  to  address  him  with  as  much 
politeness  as  they  could  command. 

"Servant,  sir,**  mumbled  Sir  Bingo,  extending  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  arkl  reconciliation,  ungloved.  "Servant 
— sorry  that  anything  j^ould  have  happened  between  us — 
very  sorry,  on  my  word.** 

"  No  more  need  be  said,  sir,'^  reified  Tyrrel ;  "  the  whole 
is  forgotten.** 

"  Very  handsome,  indeed — quite  the  civil  thing — ^hope  to 
meet  you  often,  sir." — And  here  the  knight  was  silent. 
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Meanwhile,  the  more  verbose  Captain  proceeded,  "  Och, 
py  Cot,  and  it  was  an  awfu*  mistake,  and  I  could  draw  the 
penknife  across  my  finger  for  having  written  the  word. — By 
my  sowl,  and  I  scratched  it  till  I  scratched  a  hole  in  the 
paper.  Och  1  that  I  should  live  to  do  an  uncivil  thing 
by  a  gentleman  that  had  got  himself  hit  in  an  honourable 
affair!  But  you  should  have  written,  my  dear;  for  how 
the  devil  could  we  guess  that  you  were  so  well  provided  in 
quarrels,  that  you  had  to  settle  two  in  one  day  ! " 

"I  was  hurt  in  an  unexpected — an  accidental  manner, 
Captain  MacTurk.  I  did  not  write,  because  there  was 
something  in  my  circumstances  at  the  moment  which  re- 
quired secrecy;  but  I  was  resolved,  the  instant  I  recovered, 
to  put  myself  to  rights  in  your  good  opinion." 

"  Och  1  and  you  have  done  that,"  said  the  Captain,  nod- 
ding sagaciously ;  "  for  Captain  Jekyl,  who  is  a  fine  child, 
has  put  us  all  up  to  your  honourable  conduct.     They  are 
pretty  boys,  these  guardsmen,  though  they  may  play  a  little 
fine  sometimes,  and  think  more  of  themselves   than   per- 
adventure  they  need  for  to  do,  in  comparison  with  us  of  the 
line. — But  he  let  us  know  all  about  it — and,  though  he  said 
not  a  word  of  a  certain  fine  lord,  with  his  footpad,  and  his 
hurt,  and  what  not,  yet  we  all  knew  how  to  lay  that  and  that 
together.     And  if  the  law  would  not  right  you,  and  there 
were  bad  words  between  you,  why  should  not  two  gentle- 
men  right   themselves?     And  as  to  your   being  kinsmen, 
why  should  not  kinsmen  behave  to  each  other  like  men  of 
honour?     Only,  some  say  you  are  father's  sons,  and  that 
is  something   too  near. — I  had   once   thoughts   of  calling 
out  my  uncle  Dougal  myself,  for  there  is  no  saying  where 
the  line  should  be  drawn;  but  I  thought,  on  the  whole, 
there  should  be  no  fighting,  as  there  is  no  marriage,  within 
the  forbidden  degrees.     As  for   first  cousins — Wheugh ! — 
that's  all  fair — fire  away,  Flanigan ! — But  here  is  my  lord, 
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just  upon  us,  like  a  stag  of  the  first  head,  and  the  whole 
herd  behind  him," 

Tyrrel  stepped  forward  a  little  before  his  officious  com- 
panions, his  complexion  rapidly  changing  into  various  shades, 
like  that  of  one  who  forces  himself  to  approach  and  touch 
some  animal  or  reptile  for  which  he  entertains  that  deep 
disgust  and  abhorrence  which  was  anciently  ascribed  to  con- 
stitutional antipathy.  This  appearance  of  constraint  put 
upon  himself,  with  the  changes  which  it  produced  on  his 
face,  was  calculated  to  prejudice  him  somewhat  in  the 
opinion  of  the  spectators,  when  compared  with  the  steady, 
stately,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  easy  demeanour  of  the  Earl  of 
Etherington,  who  was  equal  to  any  man  in  England  in  the 
difficult  art  of  putting  a  good  countenance  on  a  bad  cause. 
He  met  Tyrrel  with  an  air  as  unembarrassed,  as  it  was  cold ; 
and,  while  he  paid  the  courtesy  of  a  formal  and  distant 
salutation,  he  said  aloud,  "I  presume,  Mr.  Tyrrel  de 
Martigny,  that,  since  you  have  not  thought  fit  to  avoid  this 
awkward  meeting,  you  are  disposed  to  remember  our  family 
connection  so  far  as  to  avoid  making  sport  for  the  good 
company  ?  " 

"You  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  my  passion,  Mr. 
Bulmer,"  replied  Tyrrel,  "  if  you  can  assure  yourself  against 
the  consequences  of  your  own." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  the  Earl,  with  the  same  com- 
posure, but  sinking  his  voice  so  as  only  to  be  heard  by 
Tyrrel ;  "  and  as  we  may  not  again  in  a  hurry  hold  any 
communication  together,  I  take  the  freedom  to  remind  you, 
that  I  sent  you  a  proposal  of  accommodation  by  my  friend, 
Mr.  Jekyl." 

"It  was  inadmissible,"  said  Tyrrel — "altogether  inad- 
missible— both  from  reasons  which  you  may  guess,  and 
others  which  it  is  needless  to  detail. — I  sent  you  a  proposi- 
tion, think  of  it  well." 
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**^I  win,"  replkd  Lord  Etheringtony  "when  I  shall  see  it 
supported  by  those  alleged  proofs,  which  I  do  not  believe 
ever  had  existence." 

'^  Your  ccaisciBhce  holds  awoifiher  langjuage  froai  your 
tongue^"  saiid  Tynrel ;  "but  I  disclaim  repFoacbes,  and 
decline  altercatioit.  I  will  liet  Captain  Jekyl  know  when  I 
have  received  the  papersj  whichv  you  say,,  aare  essential  to 
your  forming^  an  opinion  on  my  proposal. — In  the  mean- 
whiloy  do  not  think  to  deceive  me.  I  am  here  for  the  very 
purpose  of  watching  and  defieating  your  machinations;  and, 
wfeile  I  Kve,  be  assured  they  shall  never  succeed. — -And 
now,  sir — or  my  lord — for  the  titles  are  in  your  choice — ^fiare 
you  wcHl" 

"Hold  a  litde^"  said  Lord  Etherington.  "Since  we  are 
condenancd  to  shock  each  other's  eyes,  it  is  fit  the  good 
<l:ompany  should  know  what  they  are  toi  thmk  of  us.  You 
are  a  phflosopher,  and  do  not.  value  the  opihio»  of  the 
public: — a.  poor  worldling  like  me  is  jdesinous  to.  stand  fair 
with  it. — Gentlemen,"  he  contimnedy  raising  his  vaicey  "  Mr. 
Winterblossom,.  Captain  MacTurk,  Mr.. — what  is  has  name, 
Jekyl? — Ay,  Micklehen — You  have,  I  believe,  all  some 
notion,  that  this  gendeman,  ray  near  relation,  and  i,  have 
some  undecided  daims  on  each  other,  which  prevent  our 
living  upon  good  terms.  We  do  not  mean,  however,  to 
disturb  you  with  our  family  quaarrels;  and,  fosr  my  own 
part,,  while  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Tjrrrel,  or  whatever  he .  may 
please  to  call  himself,  remains  a  member  of  this  compajiy, 
ray  behaviour  to  him  wiM  be  the  sarae  as  to  anyl.stnmger 
who  may  have  that  advanstagc. — Good  morrow  tcx  yoju,.  sir- 
Good  morning,  gentlemen — we  all  meet  at  dinner,  as  qsual 
— Come,.  JekyL" 

So  saying,  he  toot  Jekyl  by  the  arm,,  and,  gently  extricat- 
ing himself  fr6ro  the  soart  of  crowd,,  walked  off,  leaving 
most  of  the  company  prepossessed  in  his  favour,  by.  the  ease 
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and  apparent  reasonableness  of  his  demeanour.  Sounds 
of  depreciation,  forming  themselves  indistinctly  into  some- 
thing like  the  words,  "my  eye,  and  Betty  Martin,"  did 
issue  from  the  neckcloth  of  Sir  Bingo,  but  they  were  not 
much  attended  to ;  for  it  had  not  escaped  the  observation  of 
the  quick-sighted  gentry  at  the  Well,  that  the  Baronet's  feel- 
ings towards  the  noble  Earl  were  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
those  displayed  by  Lady  Binks,  and  that,  though  ashamed  to 
testify,  or  perhaps  incapable  of  feeling,  any  anxious  degree 
of  jealousy,  his  temper  had  been  for  some  time  considerably 
upon  the  fret ;  a  circumstance  concerning  which  his  fair 
moiety  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  herself  any  concern. 

Meanwhile,  the  Earl  of  Etherington  walked  onward  with 
his  confidant,  in  the  full  triumph  oi  successful  genius. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  "Jekyl,  that  I  can  turn  a  corner 
with  any  man  in  England.  It  was  a  proper  blunder  of 
yours,  that  you  must  extricate  the  fellow  from  the  mist 
which  accident  had  flung  around  him — you  might  as  well 
have  published  the  story  of  our  rencontre  at  once,  for 
every  one  can  guess  it,  by  laying  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stance together;  but  never  trouble  your  brains  for  a  justi- 
fication. You  marked  how  I  assumed  my  natural  superiority 
over  him — towered  up  in  the  full  pride  of  legitimacy — 
silenced  him,  even  where  the  good  company  most  do 
congregate.  This  will  go  to  Mowbray  through  his  agent, 
and  will  put  him  still  madder  on  my  alliance.  I  know 
he  looks  jealously  on  my  flirtation  with  a  certain  lady — 
the  dasher  yonder — ^nothing  makes  a  man  sensible  of  the 
value  of  an  opportunity,  but  the  chance  of  losing  it" 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  you  would  give  up  thoughts  of  Miss 
Mowbray  1  "*  said  Jekyl ;  "  and  take  Tyrrel's  offer,  if  he  has 
the  means  of  making;  it  good.'" 

"  Ay,  if — if.  But  I  am  quite  sure  he  has  no  such  rights 
as  he  pretends  to,  and  that  his  papers  are  all  a  deception.-^ 
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Why  do  you  put  your  eye  upon  me  as  fixed  as  if  you  were 
searching  out  some  wonderful  secret  ?  " 

"  I  wish  I  knew  what  to  think  of  your  real  ^ona  fide  belief 
respecting  these  documents,"  said  Jekyl,  not  a  little  puzzled 
by  the  steady  and  unembarrassed  air  of  his  friend. 

"Why,  thou  most  suspicious  of  coxcombs,"  said  Ether- 
ington,  "  what  the  devil  would  you  have  me  say  to  you  ?— 
Can  I,  as  the  lawyers  say,  prove  a  negative  ?  or,  is  it  not  ver}^ 
possible,  that  such  things  may  exist,  though  I  have  never 
seen  or  heard  of  them  ?  All  I  can  say  is,  that  of  all  men  I 
am  the  most  interested  to  deny  the  existence  of  such  docu- 
ments ;  and,  therefore,  certainly  will  not  admit  of  it,  unless  ! 
I  am  compelled  to  do  so  by  their  being  produced ;  nor  then  I 
either,  unless  I  am  at  the  same  time  well  assured  of  their 
authenticity." 

"  I  cannot  blame  you  for  your  being  hard  of  faith,  my 
lord,"  said  Jekyl ;  "  but  still  I  think  if  you  can  cut  out  with 
your  earldom,  and  your  noble  hereditary  estate,  I  would,  in 
your  case,  pitch  Nettlewood  to  the  devil." 

"  Yes,  as  you  pitched  your  own  patrimony,  Jekyl ;  but  you 
took  care  to  have  the  spending  of  it  first. — What  would  you 
give  for  such  an  opportunity  of  piecing  your  fortunes  by 
marriage? — Confess  the  truth." 

"  I  might  be  tempted,,  perhaps,"  said  Jekyl,  "  in  my  present 
circumstances ;  but  if  they  were  what  they  have  been,  I 
should  despise  an  estate  that  was  to  be  held  by  petticoat 
tenure,  especially  when  the  lady  of  the  manor  was  a  sickly 
fantastic  girl,  that  hated  me,  as  this  Miss  Mowbray  has  the 
bad  taste  to  hate  you." 

"Umph — sickly? — no,  no,  she  is  not  sickly — she  is  as 
healthy  as  any  one  in  constitution — and,  on  my  word,  I  think 
her  paleness  only  renders  her  more  interesting.  The  last 
time  I  saw  her,  I  thought  she  might  have  rivalled  one  o*" 
Canova*s  finest  statues." 
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"Yes;  but  she  is  indifferent  to  you — you  do  not  love 
her,"  said  Jekyl. 

"  She  is  anything  but  indifferent  to  me,"  said  the  Earl ; 
*'  she  becomes  daily  more  interesting — for  her  dislike  piques 
me ;  and  besides,  she  has  the  insolence  openly  to  defy 
and  contemn  me  before  her  brother,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  I  have  a  kind  of  loving  hatred — a  sort  of  hating 
love  for  her ;  in  short,  thinking  upon  her  is  like  trying  to  read 
a  riddle,  and  makes  one  make  quite  as  many  blunders,  and 
talk  just  as  much  nonsense.  If  ever  I  have  the  opportunity, 
I  will  make  her  pay  for  all  her  airs." 

"What  airs?"  said  Jekyl. 

"  Nay,  the  devil  may  describe  them,  for  I  cannot ;  but,  for 
example — Since  her  brother  has  insisted  on  her  receiving  me, 
or  I  should  rather  say  on  her  appearing  when  I  visit  Shaws- 
Castle,  one  would  think  her  invention  has  toiled  in  discover- 
ing different  ways  of  showing  want  of  respect  to  me,  and 
dislike  to  my  presence.  Instead  of  dressing  herself  as  a  lady 
should,  especially  on  such  occasions,  she  chooses  some  fan- 
tastic, or  old-fashioned,  or  negligent  bedizening,  which  makes 
her  at  least  look  odd,  if  it  cannot  make  her  ridiculous — such 
triple  tiaras  of  various-coloured  gauze  on  her  head — such 
pieces  of  old  tapestry,  I  think,  instead  of  shawls  and  pelisses — 
such  thick-soled  shoes — such  tan-leather  gloves — mercy  upon 
us,  Hal,  the  very  sight  of  her  equipment  would  drive  mad 
a  whole  conclave  of  milliners !  Then  her  postures  are  so 
strange — she  does  so  stoop  and  lollop,  as  the  women  call  it,  so 
cross  her  legs  and  square  her  arms— were  the  goddess  of  grace 
to  look  down  on  her,  it  would  put  her  to  flight  for  ever ! " 

"And  you  are  willing  to  make  this  awkward,  ill-dressed, 
un mannered  dowdy,  your  Countess,  Etherington ;  you,  for 
whose  critical  eye  half  the  town  dress  themselves?"  said 
Jekyl. 

"  It  is  all  a  trick,  Hal — all  an  assumed  character  to  get 
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rid  of  me,  to  disgust  me,  to  bafHe  me ;  but  I  am  not  to  be 
had  so  easily.  The  brother  is  driven  to  despair — he  bites 
his  nails,  winks,  coughs,  makes  signs^  which  she  always  takes 
up  at  cross-purpose. — I  hope  he  beats  her  after  I  go  away ; 
there  would  be  a  touch  of  consolation,  were  one  but  certain 
of  that" 

"A  very  charitable  hope,  truly,  and  your  present  feelings 
might  lead  the  lady  to  judge  what  she  may  expect  after  wed- 
lock.    But,"  added  Jekyl,  '^  cannot  you,  so  skilful  in  fathom- 
ing every  mood  of  the  female  mind,  divine  some  mode  of  | 
engaging  her  in  conversation  ?" 

"  Conversation  ! "  replied  the  Earl ;  "  why,  ever  since  the 
shock  of  my  first  appearance  was  surmoimted,  she  has  con- 
trived to  vote  me  a  nonentity ;  and  that  she  may  annihilate 
me  completely,  she  has  chosen,  of  all  occupations,  that  of 
working  a  stocking !  From  what  cursed  old  antediluvian, 
who  lived  before  the  invention  of  spinning-jennies,  she 
learned  this  craft,  Heaven  only  knows;  but  there  die  sits, 
with  her  work  pinned  to  her  knee— not  the  pretty  taper 
silken  fabric,  with  which  Jeannette  of  Amiens  coquetted, 
while  Tristram  Shandy  was  observing  her  progress ;  but  a 
huge  worsted  bag,  designed  for  some  Eat-footed  old  pauper, 
with  heels  like  an  elq)hant — And  there  she  squats,  count- 
ing all  the  stitches  as  she  works,  and  refusing  to  speak, 
or  listen,  or  look  up^,  under  pretence  that  it  disturbs  her 
calculation  1 " 

"  An  elegant  occupation,  truly,  and  I  wonder  it  does  not 
work  a  cure  upon  her  noble  admirer,"  said  Jekyl. 

**- Confound  her — no— she  shall  not  trick  ma.  And  then 
amid  this  affectation  of  vulgar  stolidity,  there  break  out  such 
sparkles  of  exultation,  when  she  thinks  she  has  succeeded 
in  baffling  her  brother,,  and  in  plaguing  me,  that,  by  my 
faith,  Hal,  I  could  not  tell,  were  it  at  my  option,  whether  to 
kiss  or  to  cuff  her." 
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"You  are  determined  to  go  on  with  this  strange  affair, 
then  ?  "  said  Jekyl. 

"  On — on — on,  my  boy  i — Clara  and  Nettle  wood  for  ever ! " 
answered  the  Earl  "  Besides,  this  brother  of  hers  provokes 
me  too — he  does  not  do  for  me  half  what  he  might — what 
he  ought  to  do.  He  stands  on  points  of  honour,  forsooth, 
this  broken-down  horse-jockey,  who  swallowed  my  two  thou- 
sand pounds  as  a  pointer  would  a  pat  of  butter. — I  can  see 
he  wishes  to  play  fast  and  loose — has  some  suspicions,  like 
you,  Hal,  upon  the  strength  of  my  right  to  my  father's  titles 
and  estate,  as  if  with  the  tithe  of  the  Nettlewood  property 
alone,  I  would  not  be  too  good  a  match  for  one  of  his 
beggarly  family.  He  must  scheme,  forsooth,  this  half-baked 
Scotch  cake ! — He  must  hold  off  and  on,  and  be  cautious, 
and  wait  the  result,  and  try  conclusions  with  me,  this  lump  of 
oatmeal  dcmgh  ! — I  am  much  tempted  to  make  an  example 
of  him  in  the  course  of  my  proceedings." 

"  Why,  this  is  vengeance  horrible  and  dire,"  said  Jekyl ; 
"  yet  I  give  up  the  brother  to  you ;  he  is  a  conceited  cox- 
comb, and  deserves  a  lesson.  But  I  would  fain  intercede 
for  the  sister." 

"  We  shall  see  " — replied  the  Earl ;  and  then  suddenly, 
"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Hal ;  her  caprices  are  so  diverting, 
that  I  sometimes  think  out  of  mere  contradiction,  I  almost 
love  her;  at  least,  if  she  would  but  clear  old  scores,  and 
forget  one  unlucky  prank  of  mine,  it  should  be  her  own 
fault  if  I  did  not  make  her  a  happy  woman." 
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CHAPTER   XXXII. 

A   DEATH-BED. 

It  comes — it  wrings  me  in  my  parting  hour. 
The  long-hid  crime — the  well-disguised  guilt. 
Bring  me  some  holy  priest  to  lay  the  spectre  ! 

Old  Play. 

The  general  expectation  of  the  company  had  been  disap- 
pointed by  the  pacific  termination  of  the  meeting  betwixt 
the  Earl  of  Etherington  and  Tyrrel,  the  anticipation  of  which 
had  created  so  deep  a  sensation.  It  had  been  expected  that 
some  appalling  scene  would  have  taken  place;  instead  of 
which,  each  party  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  a  sullen  neutrality, 
and  leave  the  war  to  be  carried  on  by  their  lawyers.  It  was 
generally  understood  that  the  cause  was  removed  out  of  the 
courts  of  Bellona  into  that  of  Themis ;  and  although  the 
litigants  continued  to  inhabit  the  same  neighbourhood,  and 
once  or  twice  met  at  the  public  walks  or  public  table,  they 
took  no  notice  of  each  other,  further  than  by  exchanging  on 
such  occasions  a  grave  and  distant  bow. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  people  ceased  to  take 
interest  in  a  feud  so  coldly  conducted ;  and  if  they  thought 
of  it  at  all,  it  was  but  to  wonder  that  both  the  parties  should 
persevere  in  residing  near  the  Spaw,  and  in  chilling,  with 
their  unsocial  behaviour,  a  party  met  together  for  the  pur- 
poses of  health  and  amusement. 

But  the  brothers,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  however  pain- 
ful their  occasional  meetings  might  be,  had  the  strongest 
reasons  to  remain  in  each  other's  neighbourhood — Lord 
Etherington  to  conduct  his  design  upon  Miss  Mowbray, 
Tyrrel  to  disconcert  his  plan,  if  possible,  and  both  to  await 
the   answer  which    should   be   returned   by   the   house   in 
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London,  who  were  depositaries  of  the  papers  left  by  the 
late  Earl. 

Jekyl,  anxious  to  assist  his  friend  as  much  as  possible, 
made  in  the  meantime  a  visit  to  old  Touchwood  at  the 
Aultoun,  expecting  to  find  him  as  communicative  as  he 
had  formeriy  been  on  the  subject  of  the  quarrel  betwixt 
the  brothers,  and  trusting  to  discover,  by  dint  of  address, 
whence  he  had  derived  his  information  concerning  the 
affairs  of  the  noble  house  of  Etherington.  But  the  confi- 
dence which  he  had  been  induced  to  expect  on  the  part 
of  the  old  traveller  was  not  reposed.  Ferdinand  Mendez 
Pinto,  as  the  Earl  called  him,  had  changed  his  mind,  or 
was  not  in  the  vein  of  communication.  The  only  proof  of 
his  confidence  worth  mentioning,  was  his  imparting  to  the 
young  officer  a  valuable  receipt  for  concocting  curry-powder. 

Jekyl  was  therefore  reduced  to  believe  that  Touchwood, 
who  appeared  all  his  life  to  have  been  a  great  intermeddler 
in  other  people's  matters,  had  puzzled  out  the  information 
which  he  appeared  to  possess  of  Lord  Etherington's  affairs, 
through  some  of  those  obscure  sources  whence  very  im- 
portant secrets  do  frequently,  to  the  astonishment  and  con- 
fusion of  those  whom  they  concern,  escape  to  the  public. 
He  thought  this  the  more  likely,  as  Touchwood  was  by 
no  means  critically  nice  in  his  society,  but  was  observed 
to  converse  as  readily  with  a  gentleman's  gentleman,  as 
with  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  belonged,  and  with  a 
lady's  attendant,  as  with  the  lady  herself.  He  that  will 
stoop  to  this  sort  of  society,  who  is  fond  of  tattle,  being 
at  the  same  time  disposed  to  pay  some  consideration  for 
gratification  of  his  curiosity,  and  not  over-scrupulous  re- 
specting its  accuracy,  may  always  command  a  great  quan- 
tity of  private  anecdote.  Captain  Jekyl  naturally  enough 
concluded,  that  this  busy  old  man  became  in  some  degree 
master  of  other   people's   affairs  by  such  correspondences 
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as  these;  .and  he  could  himself  bear  witness  to  his  suc- 
cess in  cross-examination,  as  he  had  been  surprised  into 
an  avowal  of  the  rencontre  between  the  brothers,  by  2x^  in- 
sidious observation  of  the  said  Touchwood.  He  reported, 
therefore,  to  the  Earl,  after  this  interview,  that,  on  the 
whole,  he  thought  he  had  no  reason  to  fear  much  on  the 
subject  of  the  trareller,  who,  though  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted, by  some  means  or  other,  with  some  leading  facts 
of  his  remarkable  history,  only  possessed  them  in  a  broken, 
confused,  and  desultory  manner,  insomuch,  that  he  seemed 
to  doubt  whether  the  parties  in  the  expected  lawsuit  were 
brothers  ca:  cousins,  and  appestred  totally  ignorant  of  the 
facts  on  which  it  was  to  be  founded. 

it  was  the  next  day  after  this  ^ciahrisscment  on  the  subject 
of  Touchwood,  that  Lord  Etherington  dropped  as  usual  into 
the  bookseller's  shop,  goit  his  papers,  and  skimming  his  eye 
over  the  shelf  on  which  lay,  till  called  for,  the  postponed 
letters  destined  for  the  Aultoun,  saw  with  a  beating  heart 
the  smart  post-mistress  toss  amongst  then^  with  an  air  of 
sovereign  contempt,  a  pretty  large  packet,  addressed  to 
Francis  TyrK^  Esq.,  &c.  He  withdrew  his  eyes,  as  if  con- 
scious that  even  to  have  looked  on  this  important  paxcel 
might  er^nder  some  su^>icion  of  his  purpose,  or  intimate 
the  de^  interest  which  he  took  in  the  contents  of  the  mis- 
sive which  was  so  slightly  treated  by  his  friend  Mrs.  Pott 
At  this  jnoment  the  door  of  the  shop  opened,  and  Lady 
Penelope  Penfeather  entered,  with  her  eternal  pendanU^  the 
little  Miss  Digges. 

"HaTe  you  seen  Mr.  Mowbray? — Has  Mr.  Mowbray  of 
St  Ranan's  been  down  this  morning  ? — Do  you  know  an}^ 
thing  of  Mr.  Mowbray,  Mrs.  Pott  ? "  were  questions  which 
the  lettered  lady  eagerly  huddled  on  the  hack  of  each  other, 
scarcely  giving  tidocke  to  the  lady  of  letters  to  return  a  decided 
negative  to  all  and  each  of  them. 
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"  Mr.  Mowbray  was  not  about — was  not  coming  there  this 
morning — his  servant  had  just  called  for  letters  and  papers, 
and  announced  as  much." 

"  Good  Heaven  !  how  unfortunate  ! "  said  Lady  Penelope, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  and  sinking  down  on  one  of  the  little 
sofas  in  an  attitude  of  shocking  desolation,  which  called  the 
instant  attention  of  Mr.  Pott  and  his  good  woman,  the  first 
uncorking  a  small  phial  of  salts,  for  he  was  a  pharmacopolist 
as  well  as  vender  of  literature  and  transmitter  of  letters,  and 
the  other  hastening  for  a  glass  of  water.  A  strong  tempta- 
tion thrilled  from  Lord  Etherington's  eyes  to  his  finger-ends. 
Two  steps  might  have  brought  him  within  arm's-length  of 
the  unwatched  packet,  on  the  contents  of  which,  in  all  pro- 
bability, rested  the  hope  and  claims  of  his  rival  in  honour 
and  fortune ;  and,  in  the  general  confusion,  was  it  impossible 
to  possess  himself  of  it  unobserved?  But  no — no — no— 
the  attempt  was  too  dreadfully  dangerous  to  be  risked ;  and, 
passing  from  one  extreme  to  another,  he  felt  as  if  he  was 
incurring  suspicion  by  suffering  Lady  Penelope  to  play  off 
her  airs  of  affected  distress  and  anxiety,  without  seeming  to 
take  that  interest  in  them  which  her  rank  at  least  might  be 
supposed  to  demand.  Stung  with  this  apprehension,  he 
hastened  to  express  himself  so  anxiously  on  the  subject,  and 
to  demonstrate  so  busily  his  wish  to  assist  her  ladyship, 
that  he  presently  stood  committed  a  great  deal  further  than 
he  had  intended.  Lady  Penelope  was  infinitely  obliged  to 
his  lordship — indeed,  it  was  her  character  in  general  not 
to  permit  herself  to  be  overcome  by  circumstances ;  but 
something  had  happened,  so  strange,  so  embarrassing,  so 
melancholy,  that  she  owned  it  had  quite  overcome  her — not- 
withstanding, she  had  at  all  times  piqued  herself  on  support- 
ing her  own  distresses,  better  than  she  was  able  to  suppress 
her  emotions  in  viewing  those  of  others. 

"Could  he  be  of  any  use?"   Lord   Etherington  asked. 
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"  She  had  inquired  after  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's — his 
servant  was  at  her  ladyship'^  service,  if  she  chose  to  semi  to 
command  his  attendance." 

"  Oh  J  no,  no ! "  said  Lady  Penelope ;  "  I  dare  say,  my 
de»x  lord,  you  will  answer  the  purpose  a  great  deal  better 
than  Mr.  Mowbray-^tJiat  is,  fwovided  you  ajre  a  Justice 
of  Peace." 

^*A  Justice  of  Peace  I"  said  Lord  Etherington,  much 
surprised;  "I  am  in  the  commission  lanquestionably,  but 
not  for  any  Scotch  county." 

"Oh,  that  does  not  signify,"  said  JUady  Penelope;  ''and 
if  you  will  trust  yourself  with  me  a  little  way,  I  will  explain 
to  you  how  you  can  do  one  of  the  most  charitable,  arid 
kind,  and  generous  things  in  the  world." 

Lord  Etherington's  delight  in  the  exercise  of  charity, 
kindness,  and  generosity,  wa5  not  so  exuberant  as  to  pre- 
vent his  devising  some  means  for  evading  Lady  Penelope's 
request,  when,  looking  through  the  sash-door,  he  had  a 
distant  glance  of  his  servant  Solmes  approaching  the  post- 
office. 

I  have  heard  of  a  sheep-stealer  who  had  rendered  his 
dog  so  skilful  an  accomplice  in  his  nefajrious  traffic,  that 
he  used  to  send  him  out  to  commit  acts  of  felony  by 
himselfi  and  had  even  contrived  to  impress  on  the  poor 
our  the  caution  that  he  should  not,  on  siach  occasions, 
seeisa  even  to  recognise  his-  master,  if  they  met  accident- 
ally.* Appariently,  Lord  Etherington  conducted  himself 
upon  a  similar  principle;  for  he  had  no  sooner  a  glimpse 
of  his  agent,  than  he  seemed  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
leaving  the  stage  free  for  his  machinations. 

"My  servant,"  he  said,  with  as  much  indifference  as  he 
could  assume,  "will  call  for  my  letters — I  must  attend 
Lady  Penelope  ;*'  and,  instantly  proffering  his  serwices  as 
•  Note  rv. 
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Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  in  whatever  other  quality  she 
chose  to  employ  them,  he  hastily  presented  his  arm,  and 
scarce  gave  her  ladyship  time  to  recover  from  her  state 
of  languor  to  the  necessary  degree  of  activity,  ere  he 
hurried  her  from  the  shop ;  ajid,  with  her  thin  hatchet-face 
chattering  close  to  his  ear,  her  yellow  and  scarlet  feathers 
crossing  his  nose,  her  lean  right  honourable  arm  hooking 
his  elbow,  he  braved  the  suppressed  titters  and  sneers  of 
all  the  younger  women  whom  he  met  as  they  traversed 
the  parade.  One  glance  of  intelligence,  though  shot  at  a 
distance,  passed  betwixt  his  lordship  and  Solmes,  as  the 
former  left  the  public  walk  under  the  guidance  of  Lady 
Penelope,  his  limbs  indeed  obeying  her  pleasure,  and  bis 
ears  dinned  with  her  attempts  to  explain  the  business  in 
question,  but  his  mind  totally  indifferent  where  be  was 
going,  or  ignorant  (xi  what  purpose,  and  exclusively  occupied 
with  the  packet  'vc\  Mrs.  Pott's  heap  of  postponed  letters, 
and  its  probable  fate. 

At  length,  an  effort  of  recollection  made  Lord  Etherington 
sensible  that  his  abstraction  must  seem  strangje,  and,  as  his 
conscience  told  him,  even  suspicious,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
companion;  putting  therefore  the  necessary  degree  of  con* 
straint  upon  himself,  he  expressed,  for  the  first  time,  curiosity 
to  know  where  their  walk  was  to  terminate.  It  chanced, 
that  this  was  precisely  the  question  which  he  needed  not 
to  have  asked,  if  he  had  paid  but  the  slightest  attention 
to  the  very  voluble  communications  of  her  ladyship,  which 
had  all  turned  upon  this  subject 

"Now,  my  dear  lord,*'  she  said,  "I  must  believe  you 
lords  of  the  creation  think  us  poor  simple  women  the  vainest 
fools  alive.  I  have  told  you  how  much  pain  it  costs  me  to 
speak  about  my  little  charities,  and  yet  you  come  to  make 
nne  tell  you  the  whole  story  over  again.  But  I  hope,  after 
all,  your  lordship  is  not  surprised  at  what  I  have  thought  it 
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my  duty  to  do  in  this  sad  affair — perhaps  I  have  listened 
too  much  to  the  dictates  of  my  own  heart,  which  are  apt  to 
be  so  deceitful." 

On  the  watch  to  get  at  something  explanatory,  yet  afraid, 
by  demanding  it  directly,  to  show  that  the  previous  tide  of 
narrative  and  pathos  had  been  lost  on  an  inattentive  ear.  Lord 
Etherington  could  only  say,  that  Lady  Penelope  could  not  en 
in  acting  according  to  the  dictates  of  her  own  judgment. 

Still  the  compliment  had  not  sauce  enough  for  the  lady's 
sated  palate ;  so,  like  a  true  glutton  of  praise,  she  began  to 
help  herself  with  the  soup-ladle. 

"  Ah  !  judgment  ? — how  is  it  you  men  know  us  so  little, 
that  you  think  we  can  pause  to  weigh  sentiment  in  the 
balance  of  judgment? — that  is  expecting  rather  too  much 
from  us  poor  victims  of  our  feelings.  So  that  you  must 
really  hold  me  excused  if  I  forgot  the  errors  of  this  guilty 
and  unhappy  creature,  when  I  looked  upon  her  wretched- 
ness— Not  that  I  would  have  my  little  friend,  Miss  Digges, 
or  your  lordship,  suppose  that  I  am  capable  of  palliating  the 
fault,  while  I  pity  the  poor  miserable  sinner.  Oh,  no— 
Walpole's  verses  express  beautifully  what  one  ought  to  feel 
on  such  occasions — 

*  For  never  was  the  gentle  breast  , 

Insensible  to  human  woes  ;  I 

Feeling,  though  firm,  it  melts  distressed 
For  weaknesses  it  never  knows.* " 

"  Most  accursed  of  all  prkcieuses^^  thought  his  lordship, 
"when  wilt  thou,  amidst  all  thy  chatter,  utter  one  word 
sounding  like  sense  or  information  ! " 

But  Lady  Penelope  went  on — "If  you  knew,  my  lord, 
how  I  lament  my  limited  means  on  those  occasions  !  but 
1  have  gathered  something  among  the  good  people  at  the 
Well.  I  asked  that  selfish  wretch,  Winterblossom,  to  walk 
down  with  me  to  view  her  distress,  and  the  heartless  beast 
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told  me  he  was  afraid  of  infection ! — infection  from  a  puer 
— puerperal  fever!  I  should  not  perhaps  pronounce  the 
word,  but  science  is  of  no  sex — however,  1  have  always 
used  thieves'  vinegar  essence,  and  never  have  gone  farther 
than  the  threshold." 

Whatever  were  Etherington's  faults,  he  did  not  want 
charity,  so  far  as  it  consists  in  giving  alms. 

**  I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  taking  out  his  purse,  "  your  lady- 
ship should  not  have  applied  to  me." 

** Pardon  me,  my  lord,  we  only  beg  from  our  friends; 
and  your  lordship  is  so  constantly  engaged  with  Lady  Binks, 
that  we  have  rarely  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  what  I  call 
7ny  little  circle." 

Lord  Etherington,  without  further  answer,  tendered  a 
couple  of  guineas,  and  observed,  that  the  poor  woman 
should  have  medical  attendance. 

"Why,  so  I  say,"  answered  Lady  Penelope;  "and  I 
asked  the  brute  Quackleben,  who,  I  am  sure,  owes  me  some 
gratitude,  to  go  and  see  her ;  but  the  sordid  monster 
answered,  *Who  was  to  pay  him?' — He  grows  every  day 
more  intolerable,  now  that  he  seems  sure  of  marrying  that 
fat  blowsy  widow.  He  could  not,  I  am  sure,  expect  that  I 
— out  of  my  pittance — And  besides,  my  lord,  is  there  not  a 
law  that  the  parish  or  the  county,  or  the  something  or 
other,  shall  pay  for  physicking  the  poor  ?  " 

"  We  will  find  means  to  secure  the  Doctor's  attendance," 
said  Lord  Etherington ;  "  and  I  believe  my  best  way  will  be 
to  walk  back  to  the  Well,  and  send  him  to  wait  on  the 
patient.  I  am  afraid  I  can  be  of  little  use  to  a  poor  woman 
in  a  childbed  fever." 

"  Puerperal,  my  lord,  puerperal,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  in  a 
tone  of  correction. 

"In  a  puerperal  fever,  then,"  said  Lord  Etherington; 
"  why,  what  can  I  do  to  help  her  ?  " 
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'^Oh  !  my  lord,  you  have  foigotten  that  this  Anne  Heggie, 
that  I  told  you  of^  came  here  with  CMie  child  in  her  arms— 
and  another — in  short,  about  to  become  a  mother  again— 
and  settled  herself  in  this  miserable  hut  I  told  you  of — and 
some  people  think  the  minister  should  have  sent  her  to  her 
own  parish ;  but  he  is  a  strange,  soft-headed,  sleepy  sort  of 
man,  not  over-active  in  his  parochial  duties.  However,  there 
she  settled,  and  there  was  something  about  her  quite  beyond 
the  style  of  a  common  pauper,  my  lord — not  at  all  the  disgust- 
ing sort  of  person  that  you  give  a  sixpence  to  while  you  look 
another  way — but  some  one  that  seemed  to  have  seen 
better  days — one  that,  as  Shakespeare  says,  could  a  tale  un- 
fold— though,  indeed,  I  have  never  thoroughly  learned  her 
history — only,  that  to-day,  as  I  called  to  know  how  she  was, 
and  sent  my  maid  into  her  hut  with  some  trifle,  not  worth 
mentioning,  I  find  there  is  something  hangs  about  her  mind 
concerning  the  Mowbray  family  here  of  St.  Ronan's — and 
my  wopian  says  the  poor  creature  is  dying,  and  is  raving 
either  for  Mr.  Mowbray  or  for  some  magistrate  to  receive  a 
declaration;  and  so  I  have  given  you  the  trouble  to  come 
with  me,  that  we  may  get  out  of  the  poor  creature,  if  possible, 
whatever  she  has  got  to  say. — I  hope  it  is  not  murder — I 
hope  not — though  young  St  Ronan's  has  been  a  strange, 
wild,  daring,  thoughtless  creature — sghtrro  instgne^  as  the 
Italian  says. — But  here  is  the  hut,  my  lord — pray,  walk  in." 

The  mention  of  the  St.  Ronan's  fiamily,  and  of  a  secret 
relating  to  them,  banished  the  thoughts  which  Lord  Ether- 
ington  began  to  entertain  erf  leaving  Lady  Penelope  to 
execute  her  works  of  devoted  charity  without  his  assistance. 
It  was  now  with  an  interest  equal  to  her  own,  that  he  stood 
before  a  most  miserable  hut,  where  the  unfortunate  female, 
her  distresses  not  greatly  relieved  by  Lady  Penelope's  osten- 
tatious bounty,  had  resided  both  previous  to  her  confinement, 
and  since  that  event  had  taken  place,  with  an  old  woman, 
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one  of  the  parisii  poor^  whose  miserable  dole  the  minister 
had  augmented,  that  she  might  have  some  means  of  assisting 
the  stranger. 

Lady  Penelope  lifted  the  latch  and  entered,  after  a 
momentary  hesitation,  which  proceeded  from  a  struggle  be- 
twixt her  fear  of  infection,  and  her  e^er  curiosity  to  know 
something,  she  could  not  guess  what,  that  might  affect  the 
Mowbrays  in  their  honour  or  fortunes.  The  latter  soon 
prevailed,  and  she  entered,  followed  by  Lord  Etherington. 
The  lady,  like  other  comforters  of  the  cabins  of  the  poor, 
proceeded  to  rebuke  the  grumbling  old  woman,  for  want  of 
order  and  cleanliness — censured  the  food  which  was  provided 
for  the  patient,  and  inquired  particularly  after  the  wine  which 
she  bad  left  to  make  caudle  with.  The  crone  was  rwt  so 
dazzled  with  Lady  Penelope's  dignity  or  bounty  as  to  endure 
her  reprimand  with  patience.  "  They  that  had  their  bread  to 
won  wi'  ae  arm,"  she  said,  for  the  other  hung  pjowerless  by  her 
side,  "  had  mair  to  do  than  to  soop  houses ;  if  her  leddyship 
wad  let  her  ain  idle  quean  of  a  lass  take  the  besom,  she  might 
make  the  house  as  clean  as  she  liked  ;  and  madam  wad  be 
a'  the  better  of  the  exercise,  and  wad  hae  done,  at  least,  ae 
turn  of  wark  at  the  week's  end." 

**  Do  you  hear  the  old  hag,  my  lord?"  said  Lady  Penelope. 
"Well,  the  poor  are  horrid  ur^ateful  wretches. — And  the 
wine,  dame — the  wine  ?  ** 

"  The  wine ! — there  was  hardly  half  a  mutchkin,  and  puir, 
thin,  fusionless  skink  it  was- — the  wine  was  drank  out,  ye  may 
swear — we  didna  fling  it  ower  onr  shouther — if  ever  we  were 
to  get  good  o*t,  it  was  by  taking  it  naked,  and  no  wi'  your 
sugar  and  your  slaisters — I  wish,  for  ane,  I  had  ne'er  kend 
the  sour  smack  o't.  If  the  bedral  hadna  gien  me  a  drap 
of  usquebaugh,  I  might  e'en  hae  died  of  your  leddyship's 
liquor,  for ** 

Lord  Etherington  here  interrupted  the  grumbling,  crone 
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thrusting  some  silver  into  her  grasp,  and  at  the  same  time 
begging  her  to  be  silent  The  hag  weighed  the  crown-piece 
in  her  hand,  and  crawled  to  her  chimney-corner,  muttering 
as  she  went, — "  This  is  something  like — ^this  is  something  like 
— no  like  rinning  into  the  house  and  out  of  the  house,  and 
gieing  orders,  like  mistress  and  mair,  and  than  a  puir  shilling 
again  Saturday  at  e'en." 

So  saying,  she  sat  down  to  her  wheel,  and  seized,  while  she 
spun,  her  jet-black  cutty  pipe,  from  which  she  soon  sent  such 
clouds  of  vile  mundungus  vapour  as  must  have  cleared  the 
premises  of  Lady  Penelope,  had  she  not  been  strong  in  pur- 
pose to  share  the  expected  confession  of  the  invalid.  As  for 
Miss  Digges,  she  coughed,  sneezed,  retched,  and  finally  ran 
out  of  the  cottage,  declaring  she  could  not  live  in  such  a 
smoke,  if  it  were  to  hear  twenty  sick  women's  last  speeches ; 
and  that,  besides,  she  was  sure  to  know  all  about  it  from 
Lady  Penelope,  if  it  was  ever  so  little  worth  telling  over 
again. 

Lord  Etherington  was  now  standing  beside  the  miserable 
flock-bed,  in  which  lay  the  poor  patient,  distracted,  in  what 
seemed  to  be  her  dying  moments,  with  the  peevish  clamour 
of  the  elder  infant,  to  which  she  could  only  reply  by  low 
moans,  turning  her  looks  as  well  as  she  could  from  its  cease- 
less whine,  to  the  other  side  of  her  wretched  couch,  where 
lay  the  unlucky  creature  to  which  she  had  last  given  birth ; 
its  shivering  limbs  imperfectly  covered  with  a  blanket,  its 
little  features  already  swollen  and  bloated,  and  its  eyes 
scarce  open,  apparently  insensible  to  the  evils  of  a  state 
from  which  it  seemed  about  to  be  speedily  released. 

**  You  are  very  ill,  poor  woman,"  said  Lord  Etherington ; 
"  I  am  told  you  desire  a  magistrate." 

"  It  was  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's  whom  I  desired  to 
see — John  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's — the  lady  promised  to 
bring  him  here." 
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"  I  am  not  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's,"  said  Lord  Ether- 
ington ;  "  but  I  am  a  Justice  of  Peace,  and  a  member  of  the 
legislature — I  am,  moreover,  Mr,  Mowbray's  particular  friend, 
if  I  can  be  of  use  to  you  in  any  of  these  capacities." 

The  poor  woman  remained  long  silent,  and  when  she 
spoke  it  was  doubtfully. 

"  Is  my  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather  there  ?  "  she  said,  strain- 
ing her  darkened  eyes. 

"  Her  ladyship  is  present,  and  within  hearing,"  said  Lord 
Etherington. 

"  My  case  is  the  worse,"  answered  the  dying  woman,  for 
so  she  seemed,  "if  I  must  communicate  such  a  secret  as 
mine  to  a  man  of  whom  I  know  nothing,  and  a  woman  of 
whom  I  only  know  that  she  wants  discretion." 

"  I — I  want  discretion  ! "  said  Lady  Penelope ;  but  at  a 
signal  from  Lord  Etherington  she  seemed  to  restrain  herself; 
nor  did  the  sick  woman,  whose  powers  of  observation  were 
greatly  impaired,  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  interruption. 
She  spoke,  notwithstanding  her  situation,  with  an  intelligible 
and  even  emphatic  voice ;  her  manner  in  a  great  measure  be- 
traying the  influence  of  the  fever,  and  her  tone  and  language 
seeming  much  superior  to  her  most  miserable  condition. 

"  I  am  not  the  abject  creature  which  I  seem,"  she  said ; 
**  at  least,  I  was  not  bom  to  be  so.  1  wish  I  were  that  utter 
abject !  I  wish  I  were  a  wretched  pauper  of  the  lowest  class — 
a  starving  vagabond — a  wifeless  mother — ignorance  and  in- 
sensibility would  make  me  bear  my  lot  like  the  outcast  animal 
that  dies  patiently  on  the  side  of  the  common,  where  it  has 
been  half-starved  during  its  life.  But  I — but  I — born  and 
bred  to  better  things,  have  not  lost  the  memory  of  them,  and 
they  make  my  present  condition — my  shame — my  poverty — 
my  infamy — the  sight  of  my  dying  babes — the  sense  that  my 
own  death  is  coming  fast  on — they  make  these  things  a  fore- 
taste of  hell ! " 
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Lady  Penelope's  self-conceit  and  affectation  were  broken 
down  by  this  fearftil  exordium.  She  sobbed,  shuddered,  and, 
for  once  perhaps  in  her  life,  felt  the  real,  not  the  assumed 
necessity,  of  putting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  Lord 
Etherington  also  was  moved. 

"  Good  woman,"  he  said,  "  as  far  as  relieving  your  personal 
wants  can  mitigate  jrour  distress^  I  will  see  that  is  fully 
performed,  and  that  your  poor  children  are  attended  to." 

"  May  God  bless  yea ! "  said  the  poor  woman^  with  a 
glance  at  the  wretched  forms  beside  her ;  "  and  may  you," 
she  added,  after  a  momentary  pause,  "deserve  the  blessing 
of  God,  for  it  is  bestowed  in  vain  on  those  who  are  un- 
worthy of  it." 

Lord  Etherington  felt,  perhaps^  a  twii^e  of  conscience; 
for  be  said,  something  hastily,  "  Pray  go  on,  good  woman,  if 
you  really  have  anything  to  communicate  to  me  as  a  niagis- 
trate— it  is  time  your  condition  was  somewhat  mended,  and 
I  will  cause  you  to  be  cared  for  directly." 

"  Stop  yet  a  moment,"  she  said ;  **  let  roe  unload  my 
conscience  before  I  go  hence,  for  no  earthly  relief  will  long 
avail  to  prolong  my  time  here. — I  was  well-born,  the  more 
my  present  shame  1  well  educated,  the  greater  my  present 
guilt ! — I  was  always,  indeed,  poor,  but  I  felt  not  of  the  ills 
of  poverty.  I  only  thought  of  it  when  my  vanity  demanded 
idle  and  expensive  gratification,  for  real  wants  I  knew  none. 
I  was  companion  of  a  young  lady  of  higher  rank  than  my 
own,  my  relative,  however,  and  one  of  such  exquisite  kindness 
of  disposition,  that  she  treated  me  as  a  sister,  and  would 

have  shared  with  me  all  that  she  had  on  earth 1  scarce 

think  I  can  go  further  with  my  story  I — something  rises  to  my 
throat  when  I  recollect  how  I  rewarded  her  sisterly  love  1— I 
was  elder  than  Clara — ^I  shoold  have  directed  her  reading, 
and  confirmed  her  understanding  >  but  my  own  bent  led  me 
to  peruse  only  works,  which,  though  they  burlesque  nature, 
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are  seductive  to  the  imagination.  We  read  these  follies 
together,  until  we  had  fcLshioned  out  for  ourselves  a  little 
world  of  romance,  and  fH*epared  ourselves  for  a  maze  of 
adventures.  Clara's  imaginations  were  as  pure  as  those  of 
angels ;  mine  were — but  it  is  unnecessarj  to  tell  them.  The 
fiend,  always  watehfui,  presented  a  tempter  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  most  dangerous." 

She  paused  here,  as  if  she  found  difficulty  in  express- 
ing herself;  and  Lord  Etherington,  turning,  with  great  ap- 
pearance of  interest,  to  Lady  Penelope,  began  to  inquire, 
"  Whether  it  were  quite  agreeable  to  her  ladyship  to  remain 
any  longer  an  ear-witness  of  this  unfortunate's  confessfon  ? 
— it  seems  to  be  veiging  on  some  things — things  that  it 
mi^t  be  unpleasant  for  your  ladyship  to  hear." 

**  I  was  just  forming  the  same  opinion,  my  lord ;  and,  to 
say  truth,  was  about  to  propose  to  youx  lordship  to  with- 
draw, and  leave  me  alone  with  the  poor  woman.  My  sex 
will  make  her  necessary  communications  more  frank  in  your 
lordship's  absence." 

"  True,  madam  ;  but  then  I  am  called  here  in  my  capacity 
of  a  magistrate/' 

"  Hush  i "  said  Lady  Penelope ;  "  die  speaks.'^ 

^'  They  say  every  woman  that  yields,  makes  herself  a  slave 
to  her  seducer;  but  I  sold  my  liberty  not  to  a  man,  but 
a  demon!  He  made  me  serve  him  in  his  vile  schemes 
against  my  friend  and  patroness — and  oh !  he  found  in  me 
an  agent  too  willing,  from  mere  envy,  to  destroy  the  virtue 
which  I  had  lost  mysei£  Do  not  listen  to  me  any  more 
— Go,  and  leave  me  to  my  fate ;  I  am  the  most  detestable 
wretch  that  ever  Uved — detestable  to  myself  worst  of  all, 
because  even  in  my  penitence  there  is  a  secret  whisper  that 
tells  roe,  that  weie  I  as  I  have  been,  I  would  again  act  over 
all  the  wickedness  I  have  done,  and  much  worse.  Oh! 
for  Heaven's  assistance,  to  crush  the  wicked  thought !  " 
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She  closed  her  eyes,  folded  her  emaciated  hands,  and 
held  them  upwards  in  the  attitude  of  one  who  prays  in- 
ternally; presently  the  hands  separated,  and  fell  gently 
down  on  the  miserable  couch ;  but  her  eyes  did  not  open, 
nor  was  there  the  slightest  sign  of  motion  on  the  features. 
Lady  Penelope  shrieked  faintly,  hid  her  eyes,  and  hurried 
back  from  the  bed,  while  Lord  Etherington,  his  looks 
darkening  with  a  complication  of  feelings,  remained  gazing 
on  the  poor  woman,  as  if  eager  to  discern  whether  the  spark 
of  life  was  totally  extinct.  Her  grim  old  assistant  hurried 
to  the  bedside,  with  some  spirits  in  a  broken  glass. 

"Have  ye  no  had  pennyworths  for  your  charity?"  she 
said,  in  spiteful  scorn.  "Ye  buy  the  very  life  o'  us  wi' 
your  shillings  and  sixpences,  your  groats  and  your  boddles 
— ye  hae  gar*d  the  puir  wretch  speak  till  she  swarfs,  and 
now  ye  stand  as  if  ye  never  saw  a  woman  in  a  dwam  be- 
fore. Let  me  till  her  wi',  the  dram — mony  words  mickle 
drought,  ye  ken — Stand  out  o'  my  gate,  my  leddy,  if  sae 
be  that  ye  are  a  leddy;  there  is  little  use  of  the  like  of 
you  when  there  is  death  in  the  pot." 

Lady  Penelope,  half  affronted,  but  still  more  frightened 
by  the  manners  of  the  old  hag,  now  gladly  embraced  Lord 
Etherington's  renewed  offer  to  escort  her  from  the  huL 
He  left  it  not,  however,  without  bestowing  an  additional 
gratuity  on  the  old  woman,  who  received  it  with  a  whining 
benediction. 

"The  Almighty  guide  your  course  through  the  troubles 
of  this  wicked  warld — and  the  muckle  deevil  blaw  wind 
in  your  sails,"  she  added,  in  her  natural  tone,  as  the  guests 
vanished  from  her  miserable  threshold — "A  wheen  cork- 
headed,  barmy-brained  gowks !  that  wunna  let  puir  folk 
sae  muckle  as   die   in  quiet,   wi'  their  sossings  and    their 


soopmgs."  * 


*  Note  V. 
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"  This  poor  creature's  declaration,"  said  Lord  Etherington 
to  Lady  Penelope,  "  seems  to  refer  to  matters  which  the  law 
has  nothing  to  do  with,  and  which,  perhaps,  as  they  seem  to 
implicate  the  peace  of  a  family  of  respectability,  and  the  char- 
acter of  a  young  lady,  we  ought  to  inquire  no  further  after." 

"I  differ  from  your  lordship,"  said  Lady  Penelope;  "I 
differ  extremely — I  suppose  you  guess  whom  her  discourse 
touched  upon  ?  " 

"Indeed,  your  ladyship  does  my  acuteness  too  much 
honour." 

"Did  she  not  mention  a  Christian  name?"  said  Lady 
Penelope ;  "  your  lordship  is  strangely  dull  this  morning  ?  " 

"A  Christian  name? — No,  none  that  I  heard — yes,  she 
said  something  about — z.  Catherine,  1  think  it  was." 

"Catherine!"  answered  the  lady;  "No,  my  lord,  it  was 
Clara — rather  a  rare  name  in  this  country,  and  belonging, 
I  think,  to  a  young  lady  of  whom  your  lordship  should 
know  something,  unless  your  evening  flirtations  with  Lady 
Binks  have  blotted  entirely  out  of  your  memory  your  morn- 
ing visits  to  Shaws-Castle.  You  are  a  bold  man,  my  lord. 
I  would  advise  you  to  include  Mrs.  Blower  among  the 
objects  of  your  attention,  and  then  you  will  have  maid, 
wife,  and  widow  upon  your  list," 

"  Upon  my  honour,  your  ladyship  is  too  severe,"  said  Lord 
Etherington ;  "  you  surround  yourself  every  evening  with  all 
that  is  clever  and  accomplished  among  the  people  here, 
and  then  you  ridicule  a  poor  secluded  monster,  who  dare 
not  approach  your  charmed  circle,  because  he  seeks  for 
some  amusement  elsewhere.  This  is  to  tyrannise  and  not 
to  reign — it  is  Turkish  despotism ! " 

"  Ah  !  my  lord,  I  know  you  well,  my  lord,"  said  Lady 
Penelope — "Sorry  would  your  lordship  be,  had  you  not 
power  to  render  yourself  welcome  to  any  circle  which  you 
may  please  to  approach." 
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"That  is  to  say,**  answered  the  lord,  "you  will  pardon 
me  if  I  intrude  on  your  ladyship's  coterie  this  evening  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  society  which  Lord  Etherington  can  think 
of  frequenting,  where  he  wilt  not  be  a  welcome  guest" 

"  I  will  plead  then  at  once  my  pardc»i  and  jMrivil^e  this 
evening — And  now"  (speaking  as  if  he  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  some  confidence  with  her  ladyship),  "  what  do 
you  really  think  of  this  blind  story  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  must  believe  it  concerns  Miss  Mowbray.  She 
was.  always  an  odd  girl — something  about  her  I  could  never 
endure — a  sort  of  effrontery — ^that  is,  perhaps,  a  harsh  word, 
but  a  kind  of  assurance — an  air  of  confidence — so  that 
though  I  kept  on  a  footing  with  her,  because  she  was  an 
orphan  girl  of  good  family,  and  because  I  really  knew  no- 
thing positively  bad  of  her,  yet  she  sometimes  absolutely 
shocked  me." 

"Your  ladyship,  perhaps,  would  iwt  think  it  right  to  give 
publicity  to  the  story  ?  at  least,  till  you  know  exacdy  what  it 
is,"  said  the  Earl,  in  a  tone  of  sugg!estion. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  that  it  is  quite  the  worst,  the  very  worst 
— You  heard  the  woman  say  that  she  had  exposed  Clara  to 
ruin — and  you  know  she  must  have  meant  Clara  Mowbray, 
because  she  was  so  anxious  to  tell  the  story  to  her  brother, 
St.  Ronan's.'' 

"  Very  true — I  did  not  think  of  that,"  answered  Lord 
Etherington ;  "  still  it  would  be  hard  on  the  poor  girl  if  it 
should  get  abroad," 

"  Oh,  it  will  never  get  abroad  for  me,"  said  Lady  Pene- 
lope ;  "  I  would  not  tell  the  very  wind  of  it  But  then  I 
cannot  meet  Miss  Mowbray  as  formerly — ^I  have  a  station  in 
life  to  maintain,  my  lord — aiKi  I  am  under  the  necessity  of 
being  select  in  my  society — it  is  a  duty  I  owe  the  paiblic,  if 
it  were  even  not  my  own  inclination." 

"Certainly,  my  Lady  Penelope,"  said  Lord  Etherington; 
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"but  then  consider,  that,  in  a  place  where  all  eyes  are 
necessarily  observant  of  your  ladyship's  behaviour,  the  least 
coldness  on  your  part  to  Miss  Mowbray — axKi,  after  all,  we 
have  nothing  like  assurance  of  anything  being  wrong  there — 
would  ruin  her  with  the  company  heare,  and  with  the  world 
at  large." 

"Oh!  my  lord,'*  answered  Laxiy  Penelope,  "as  for  the 
truth  of  the  story,  I  have  some  private  reasons  of  my  own 
for  *  holding  the  strange  tale  devoutly  true;'  for  I  had  a 
mysterious  hint  from  a  very  worthy,  but  a  very  singular  man 
(your  lordship  knows  how  I  adore  originality),  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish,  who  made  me  aware  there  was  something 
wrong  about  Miss  Clara— soTiething  that — your  lordship 
will  excuse  my  speaking  more  plainly, — Oh,  no  ! — I  fear — 
I  fear  it  is  all  too  true — You  know  Mr.  Cargill,  I  suppose, 
my  lord?" 

"Yes — no — I — I  think  I  have  seen  him,"  said  Lord 
Etherington.  "But  how  came  the  lady  to  make  the  parson 
her  father-confessor  ? — they  have  no  auricular  confession  in 
the  Kirk — it  must  have  been  with  the  purpose  of  marriage, 
I  presume — let  us  hope  that  it  took  place— perhaps  it  really 
was  so — ^did  he,  Caigill— the  minister,  I  mean — say  any- 
thing of  such  a  matter  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word — ^not  a  word — I  «ee  where  you  are,  my  lord  ; 
you  would  put  a  good  face  on't — 

*  They  call'd  it  marriage,  by  that  specious  name 
To  veil  the  crime,  and  sanctify  the  shame.' 

Queen  Dido  for  that.  How  the  clergyman  came  into  the 
secret  I  cannot  teil — he  is  a  very  close  man. — But  I  know 
he  will  not  hear  of  Miss  Mowbray  being  married  to  any  one, 
unquestionably  because  he  knows  that,  in  doing  so,  she 
would  introduce  disgrace  into  some  honest  family — and, 
truly,  I  am  much  of  his  mind,  my  lord," 
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"Perhaps  Mr.  Cargill  may  know  the  lady  is  privately 
married  already,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  I  think  that  is  the  more 
natural  inference,  begging  your  ladyship's  pardon  for  pre- 
suming to  differ  in  opinion." 

Lady  Penelope  seemed  determined  not  to  take  this  view 
of  the  case; 

"No,  no— no,  I  tell  you,"  she  replied;  "she  cannot  be 
married,  for  if  she  were  married,  how  could  the  poor  wretch 
say  that  she  was  ruined? — ^You  know  there  is  a  difference 
betwixt  ruin  and  marriage." 

"  Some  people  are  said  to  have  found  them  synonymous, 
Lady  Penelope,"  answered  the  Earl. 

"You  are  smart  on  me,  my  lord;  but  still,  in  common 
parlance,  when  we  say  a  woman  is  ruined,  we  mean  quite 
the  contrary  of  her  being  married — it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
be  more  explicit  upon  such  a  topic,  my  lord." 

"  I  defer  to  your  ladyship's  better  judgment,"  said  Lord 
Etherington.  "  I  only  entreat  you  to  observe  a  little  caution 
on  this  business — I  will  make  the  strictest  inquiries  of  this 
woman,  and  acquaint  you  with  the  result ;  and  I  hope,  out 
of  regard  to  the  respectable  family  of  St.  Ronan's,  your 
ladyship  will  be  in  no  hurry  to  intimate  anything  to  Miss 
Mowbray's  prejudice." 

"  I  certainly  am  no  person  to  spread  scandal,  my  lord," 
answered  the  lady,  drawing  herself  up;  "at  the  same 
time,  I  must  say,  the  Mowbrays  have  little  claim  on  me 
for  forbearance.  I  am  sure  I  was  the  first  person  to  bring 
this  Spaw  into  fashion,  which  has  been  a  matter  of  such 
consequence  to  their  estate ;  and  yet  Mr.  Mowbray  set  him- 
self against  me,  my  lord,  in  every  possible  sort  of  way,  and 
encouraged  the  under-bred  people  about  him  to  behave  very 
strangely. — ^There  was  the  business  of  building  the  Belvidere, 
which  he  would  not  permit  to  be  done  out  of  the  stock-purse 
of  the  company,  because  I  had  given  the  workmen  the  plan 
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and  the  orders — and  then,  about  the  tea-room — and  the 
hour  for  beginning  dancing — and  about  the  subscription  for 
Mr.  Rymour's  new  Tale  of  Chivalry — in  short,  I  owe  no 
consideration  to  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's." 

"  But  the  poor  young  lady  ?  "  said  Lord  Etherington. 

"  Oh  !  the  poor  young  lady  ? — the  poor  young  lady  can 
be  as  saucy  as  a  rich  young  lady,  I  promise  you. — There 
was  a  business  in  which  she  used  me  scandalously,  Lord 
Etherington. — it  was  about  a  very  trifling  matter — a  shawl. 
Nobody  minds  dn^s  less  than  I  do,  my  lord;  I  thank 
Heaven  my  thoughts  turn  upon  very  different  topics — but 
it  is  in  trifles  that  disrespect  and  unkindness  are  shown ; 
and  I  have  had  a  full  share  of  both  from  Miss  Clara,  be- 
sides a  good  deal  of  impertinence  from  her  brother  upon 
the  same  subject." 

"There  is  but  one  way  remains,"  thought  the  Earl,  as 
they  approached  the  Spaw,  "and  that  is  to  work  on  the 
fears  of  this  d — d  vindictive  blue-stocking'd  wildcat. — ^Your 
ladyship,"  he  said  aloud,  "is  aware  what  severe  damages 
have  been  awarded  in  late  cases  where  something  ap- 
proaching to  scandal  has  been  traced  to  ladies  of  conside- 
ration— the  privileges  of  the  tea-table  have  been  found 
insufficient  to  protect  some  fair  critics  against  the  conse- 
quences of  too  frank  and  liberal  animadversion  upon  the 
characters  of  their  friends.  So  pray,  remember,  that  as  yet 
we  know  very  little  on  this  subject." 

Lady  Penelope  loved  money,  and  feared  the  law;  and 
this  hint,  fortified  by  her  acquaintance  with  Mowbray's  love 
of  his  sister,  and  his  irritable  and  revengeful  disposition, 
brought  her  in  a  moment  much  nearer  the  temper  in  which 
Lord  Etherington  wished  to  leave  her.  She  protested,  that 
no  one  could  be  more  tender  than  she  of  the  fame  of  the 
unfortunate,  even  supposing  then-  guilt  was  fully  proved — 
promised  caution  on  the  subject  of  the  pauper's  declaration. 
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and  hoped  Lord  Etherington  would  join  her  tea-party  early 
in  the  evening,  as  she  wished  to  make  him  acquainted  with 
one  or  two  of  her  protegis^  whom,  she  was  sure,  his  lordship 
would  find  deserving  of  his  advice  and  countenance.  Being 
by  this  time  at  the  door  of  her  own  apartment,  her  ladyship 
took  leave  of  the  Earl  with  a  most  gracious  smile. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

DISAPPOI NTMENT. 

On  the  lee-beam  lies  the  land,  boys, 

See  all  clear  to  reef  each  course ; 
Let  the  fore-sheet  go,  don't  mind,  boys, 

Though  the  weather  should  be  worse. 

The  Storm,       j 

"  It  darkens  round  me  like  a  tempest,"  thought  Lord  Ether- 
ington, as,  with  slow  step,  folded  arms,  and  his  white  hat 
slouched  over  his  brows,  he  traversed  the  short  interval  of 
space  betwixt  his  own  apartments  and  those  of  the  Lady 
Penelope.  In  a  buck  of  the  old  school,  one  of  Congreve's 
men  of  wit  and  pleasure  about  town,  this  would  have  been 
a  departure  from  character ;  but  the  present  fine  man  does 
not  derogate  from  his  quality,  even  by  exhibiting  all  the  j 
moody  and  gentlemanlike  solemnity  of  Master  Stephen. 
So,  Lord  Etherington  was  at  liberty  to  carry  on  his  reflec- 
tions, without  attracting  observation. — "  I  have  put  a  stopper 
into  the  mouth  of  that  old  vinegar-cruet  of  quality,  but  the 
acidity  of  her  temper  will  soon  dissolve  the  charm — And 
what  to  do?" 

As  he  looked  round  him,  he  saw  his  trusty  valet  Solmes, 
who,  touching  his  hat  with  due  respect,  said,  as  he  passed 
him,  "  Your  lordship's  letters  are  in  your  private  despatch- 
box." 
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Simple  as  these  words  were,  and  indifferent  the  tone  in 
which  they  were  spoken,  their  import  made  Lord  Ether- 
ington's  heart  bound  as  if  his  fate  had  depended  on  the 
accents.  He  intimated  no  further  interest  in  the  communi- 
cation, however,  than  to  desire  Solmes  to  be  below,  in  case 
he  should  ring ;  and  with  these  words  entered  his  apartment, 
and  barred  and  bolted  the  door,  even  before  he  looked  on 
the  table  where  his  despatch-box  was^  placed. 

Lord  Etherington  had,  as  is  usual,  one  key  to  the  box 
which  held  his  letters,  his  confidential  servant  being  en- 
trusted with  the  other;  so  that,  under  the  protection  of  a 
patent  lock,  his  despatches  escaped  all  risk  of  being  tam- 
pered with, — a  precaution  not  altogether  unnecessary  on  the 
part  of  those  who  frequent  hotels  and  lodging-houses. 

"  By  your  leave,  Mr.  Bramah,"  said  the  Earl,  as  he  applied 
the  key,  jesting,  as  it  were,  with  his  own  agitation,  as  he 
would  have  done  with  that  of  a  third  party.  The  lid  was 
raised,  and  displayed  the  packet,  the  appearance  and  super- 
scription of  which  had  attracted  his  observation  but  a  short 
while  since  in  the  post-office.  Then  he  would  have  given 
much  to  be  possessed  of  the  opportunity  which  was  now  in 
his  power;  but  many  pause  on  the  brink  of  a  crime,  who 
have  contemplated  it  at  a  distance  without  scruple.  Lord 
Etherington's  first  impulse  had  led  him  to  poke  the  fire; 
and  he  held  in  his  hand  the  letter  which  he  w^as  more  than 
half  tempted  to  commit,  without  even  breaking  the  seal,  to 
the  fiery  element.  But,  though  sufficiently  familiarised  with 
guilt,  he  was  not  as  yet  acquainted  with  it  in  its  basest  shapes 
— he  had  not  yet  acted  with  meanness,  or  at  least  with  what 
the  world  terms  such.  He  had  been  a  duellist,  the  manners 
of  the  age  authorised  it — a  libertine,  the  world  excused  it  to 
his  youth  and  condition — a  bold  and  successful  gambler,  for 
that  quality  he  was  admired  and  envied;  and  a  thousand 
other  inaccuracies,  to  which  these  practices  and  habits  lead. 
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were  easily  slurred  over  in  a  man  of  quality,  with  fortune 
and  spirit  to  support  his  rank.  But  his  present  meditated 
act  was  of  a  different  kind.  Tell  it  not  in  Bond  Street, 
whisper  it  not  on  St.  James's  pavement ! — it  amounted  to 
an  act  of  petty  larceny,  for  which  the  code  of  honour 
would  admit  of  no  composition. 

Lord  Etherington,  under  the  influence  of  these  recollec- 
tions, stood  for  a  few  minutes  suspended — But  the  devil 
always  finds  logic  to  convince  his  followers.  He  recollected 
the  wrong  done  to  his  mother,  and  to  himself,  her  offspring, 
to  whom  his  father  had,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  im- 
parted the  hereditary  rights,  of  which  he  was  now,  by  a  post- 
humous deed,  endeavouring  to  deprive  the  memory  of  the 
one,  and  the  expectations  of  the  other.  Surely,  the  right 
being  his  own,  he  had  a  full  title,  by  the  most  effectual 
means,  whatever  such  means  might  be,  to  repel  all  attacks 
on  that  right,  and  even  destroy,  if  necessary,  the  documents 
by  which  his  enemies  were  prosecuting  their  unjust  plans 
against  his  honour  and  interest. 

This  reasoning  prevailed,  and  Lord  Etherington  again 
held  the  devoted  packet  above  the  flames;  when  it  oc- 
curred to  him,  that,  his  resolution  being  taken,  he  ought 
to  carry  it  into  execution  as  ^ectually  as  possible;  and  to 
do  so,  it  was  necessary  to  know,  that  the  packet  actually 
contained  the  papers  which  he  was  desirous  to  destroy. 

Never  did  a  doubt  arise  in  juster  time  ;  for  no  sooner  had 
the  seal  burst,  and  the  envelope  rustled  under  his  fingers, 
than  he  perceived,  to  his  utter  consternation,  that  he  held  in 
his  hand  only  the  copies  of  the  deeds  for  which  Francis 
Tyrrd  had  written,  the  originals  of  which  he  had  too  san- 
guinely  concluded  would  be  forwarded  according  to  his  re- 
quisition. A  letter  from  a  partner  of  the  house  with  which 
they  were  deposited,  stated,  that  they  had  not  felt  themselves 
at  liberty,  in  the  absence  of  the  head  of  their  firm,  to  whom 
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these  papers  had  been  committed,  to  part  with  them  even  to 
Mr.  Tyrrel,  though  they  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  open  the 
parcel,  and  now  transmitted  to  him  formal  copies  of  the 
papers  contained  in  it,  which,  they  presumed,  would  serve 
Mr.  Tyrrel's  purpose  for  consulting  counsel,  or  the  like. 
They  themselves,  in  a  case  of  so  much  delicacy,  and  in  the 
absence  of  their  principal  partner,  were  determined  to  retain 
the  originals,  unless  called  to  produce  them  in  a  court  of 
justice. 

With  a  solemn  imprecation  on  the  formality  and  absurdity 
of  the  writer,  Lord  Etherington  let  the  letter  of  advice  drop 
from  his  hand  into  the  fire,  and  throwing  himself  into  a  chair, 
passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  as  if  their  very  power  of  sight 
had  been  blighted  by  what  he  had  read  His  title,  and  his 
paternal  fortune,  which  he  thought  but  an  instant  before 
might  be  rendered  unchallengeable  by  a  single  movement  of 
his  hand,  seemed  now  on  the  verge  of  being  lost  for  ever. 
His  rapid  recollection  failed  not  to  remind  him  of  what  was 
less  known  to  the  world,  that  his  early  and  profuse  expen- 
diture had  greatly  dilapidated  his  maternal  fortune ;  and  that 
the  estate  of  Nettlewood,  which  five  minutes  ago  he  only 
coveted  as  a  wealthy  man  desires  increase  of  his  store,  must 
now  be  acquired,  if  he  would  avoid  being  a  poor  and  embar- 
rassed spendthrift.  To  impede  his  possessing  himself  of  this 
property,  fate  had  restored  to  the  scene  the  penitent  of  the 
nuDrning,  who,  as  he  had  too  m.uch  reason  to  believe,  was  re- 
turned to  this  neighbourhood  to  do  justice  to  Clara  Mowbray, 
and  who  was  not  unlikely  to  put  the  whole  story  of  the  mar- 
riage on  its  right  footing.  She,  however,  might  be  got  rid 
of ;  and  it  maght  still  be  possible  to  hurry  Miss  Mowbray, 
by  working  on  her  fears,  or  through  the  agency  of  her  brother, 
into  a  union  with  him  while  he  still  preserved  the  title  of 
Lord  Etherington.  This,  therefore,  he  resolved  to  secure,  if 
effort  or  if  intrigue  could'  carry  the  pohit ;  nor  was  it  the  least 
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consideration,  that  should  he  succeed,  he  would  obtain  over 
Tyrrel,  his  successful  rival,  such  a  triumph,  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  embitter  the  tranquillity  of  his  whole  life. 

In  a  few  minutes,  his  rapid  and  contriving  invention 
had  formed  a  plan  for  securing  the  sole  advantage  which 
seemed  to  remain  open  for  him  ;  and  conscious  that  he 
had  no  time  to  lose,  he  entered  immediately  upon  the  exe- 
cution. 

The  bell  summoned  Solmes  to  his  lordship's  apartment, 
when  the  Earl,  as  coolly  as  if  he  had  hoped  to  dupe  his 
experienced  valet  by  such  an  assertion,  said,  "  You  have 
brought  me  a  packet  designed  for  some  man  at  the  Aultoun 
— let  it  be  sent  to  him — Stay,  I  will  re-seal  it  first." 

He  accordingly   re-sealed  the   packet,  containing  all  the 
writings,  excepting  the  letter  of  advice  (which  he  had  burnt), 
and   gave   it   to  the  valet,   with  the  caution,  "  I  wish   you  I 
would  not  make  such  blunders  in  future." 

"  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon — I  will  take  better  care  i 
again — thought  it  was  addressed  to  your  lordship." 

So  answered  Solmes,  too  knowing  to  give  the  least  look  | 
of  intelligence,    far   less   to  remind  the  Earl  that  his   own 
directions   had  occasioned    the  mistake  of  which  he  com- 
plained. 

"Solmes,"  continued  the  Earl,  "you  need  not  mention  | 
your  blunder  at  the  post-office ;  it  would  orily  occasion 
tattle  in  this  idle  place — but  be  sure  that  the  gentleman  has 
his  letter. — And,  Solmes,  I  see  Mr.  Mowbray  walk  across — 
ask  him  to  dine  with  me  to-day  at  five.  I  have  a  headache, 
and  cannot  face  the  clamour  of  the  savages  who  feed  at  the 
public  table. — And — let  me  see — make  my  compliments  to 
Lady  Penelope  Penfeather — I  will  certainly  have  the  honour 
of  waiting  on  her  ladyship  this  evening  to  tea,  agreeably  to  ' 
her  very  boreing  invitation  received — write  her  a  proper  card, 
and  word  it  your  own  way.     Bespeak  dinner  for  two,  and 
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see  you  have  some  of  that  batch  of  Burgundy/'  The  ser- 
vant was  retiring,  when  his  master  added,  "  Stay  a  moment 
— I  have  a  more  important  business  than  I  have  yet  men- 
tioned.— Solmes,  you  have  managed  devilish  ill  about  the 
woman  Irwin  ! " 

"  I,  my  lord  ?  "  answered  Solmes. 

"  Yes,  you,  sir — did  you  not  tell  me  she  had  gone  to  the 
West  Indies  with  a  friend  of  yours,  and  did  not  I  give  them 
a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  for  passage-money  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  the  valet. 

"  Ay,  but  now  it  proves  no^  my  lord,"  said  Lord  Ethering- 
ton ;  "  for  she  has  found  her  way  back  to  this  country  in 
miserable  plight — half-starved,  and,  no  doubt,  willing  to  do 
or  say  anything  for  a  livelihood — How  has  this  happened  ?  " 

"  Biddulph  must  have  taken  her  cash,  and  turned  her 
loose,  my  lord,"  answered  Solmes,  as  if  he  had  been  speak- 
ing of  the  most  commonplace  transaction  in  the  world  ; 
*'  but  I  know  the  woman's  nature  so  well,  and  am  so  much 
master  of  her  history,  that  I  can  carry  her  off  the  country 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  place  her  where  she  will  never 
think  of  returning,  provided  your  lordship  can  spare  me 
so  long." 

"  About  it  directly — but  I  can  tell  you,  that  you  will  find 
the  woman  in  a  very  penitential  humour,  and  very  ill  in 
health  to  boot." 

"I  am  sure  of  my  game,"  answered  Solmes;  "with  sub- 
mission to  your  lordship,  I  think  if  death  and  her  good 
angel  had  hold  of  one  of  that  woman's  arms,  the  devil  and  I 
could  make  a  shift  to  lead  her  away  by  the  other." 

"Away  and  about  it,  then,"  said  Etherington.  "But, 
hark  ye,  Solmes,  be  kind  to  her,  and  see  all  her  wants  re- 
lieved.— I  have  done  her  mischief  enough — though  nature 
and  the  devil  had  done  half  the  work  to  my  hand." 

Solmes  at  length  was  permitted  to  withdraw  to  execute 
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his  various  commissions,  with  an  assurance  that  his  services 
would  not  be  wanted  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours. 

"Soh!"  said  the  Earl,  as  his  agent  withdrew,  "there  is 
a  spring  put  in  motion^  which,  well  oiled,  will  move  the 
whole  machine — And  here,  in  lucky  time,  comes  Harry 
Jekyl — I  hear  his  whistle  on  the  stairs. — There  is  a  silly 
lightness  of  heart  about  that  fellow,  which  I  envy,  while 
I  despise  it ;  but  he  is  welcome  now,  for  I  want  him." 

Jekyl  entered  ajccordingly,  and  broke  out  with,  "I  am 
glad  to  see  one  of  your  fellows  laying  a  cloth  for  two  in 
your  parlour,  Etherington — I  was  afraid  you  were  going 
down  among  these  confounded  bores  again  to-day." 

"  You  are  not  to  be  one  of  the  two,  Hal,"  answered 
Lord  Etherington. 

"  No  ? — then  I  may  be  a  third,  I  hope^  if  not  second  ?  " 

"Neither  first,  second,  nor  third,  Captain. — ^The  truth 
is,  I  want  a  tete-k-t^te  with  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's," 
replied  the  Earl;  "and,  besides,  I  have  to  beg  the  very 
particular  favour  of  you  to  go  again  to  that  fellow  Martigny. 
It  is  time  that  he  should  produce  his  papers,  if  he  has 
any — of  which,  for  one^  I  do  not  believe  a  word.  He  has 
had  ample  time  to  hear  from  London ;  and  I  think  I  have 
delayed  long  enough  in  an  important  matter  upon  his  bare 
assertion." 

"I  cannot  blame  your  impatience,"  said  Jekyl,,  "and  I 
will  go  on  your  errand  instantly.  As  you  waited  on  my 
advice,  I  am  bound  to  find  an  end  to  your  suspense. — 
At  the  same  time,  if  the  man  is  not  possessed  of  such 
papers  as  he  spoke  of,  I  must  own  he  is  happy  in  a 
command  of  consummate  assurance,  which  might  set  up  the 
whole  roll  of  attorneys.** 

"You  will  be  soon  able  to  judge  of  that,"  said  Lord 
Etherington;  "and  now,  off  with  you — Why  do  you  look 
at  me  so  anxiously?" 
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"I  cannot  tell — I  have  stra-nge  forefeodings  about  this 
tete-a-t^te  witb  Mowbray.  You  should  spare  bim,  Ethcr- 
ington, — he  is  not  your  matich — ^wants  both  Judgment  and 
temper.'' 

"Telit  ham  so,  Jekyl,"  answered  the  Earf,  **and  his  proud 
Scoteb  stomach  wit!  be  up  in  an  instant,  awd  he  will  pay 
you  with'  a  shots  for  your  padhs. — Why,  he  thinks  himself 
cock  of  the  walk,  this  strutting  bantam,  notwithstanding 
the  lesson-  I  gave  him  before — And  whal!  do  you  think? — 
he  has  the  impudence  to  talk  about  my  attentions  to  Lady 
Binks-  as.  inconsistent  with  the  prosecutiom  of  m^y  suit  to 
his  sister  \  Yes,  Hal — this  awkward  Scotch  laird,  that  has 
scarce  tact  enough  to  make  Tove  to  a  ewe-milker,  or,  at 
best,  to  some  daggle-taited  soubrette,  has  the  assurance  to 
start  hinaself  as  my  rival  r" 

"•Then,  goodhnight  to  St.  Ronan's! — rthis  will  be  a  fatal 
dinner  to  him.— Etberington,  I  know  by  that  Haugh  you  are 
bent  on  m;ischief — I  have  a  great  mindl  to  give  him  a  hint." 

"I  wish  yoa  would,"  answered  the  Earl;  "it  would  all 
torn  to  my  accoui^t." 

"  Do  you  defy  me? — Well,  if  I  meet  him^  I  will  put  him 
on  his  guard. ^ 

The  friends  parted;  and  it  was  not  liong  ere  Jekyl  en- 
countered Mowbray  on  one  of  the  public  walks. 

**'You  dine  with  Etherington  to-day?'"  said  the  Captain 
— "  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Mowbi?»y,  if  I  say  one  single  word — 
Beware." 

"  Of  what  should  I  beware,  Captain  Jekyl,"  answered 
Mowbray,  "'when  I  dine  with  a  friend  of  your  own,  and  a 
man  of  bonoiivr  ?  ''^ 

''^ Certainly  Lord  Efiherington  is  both,  Mr.  Mowbray;  but 
he  loves  play,  and  i»  too  hard  for  most  people." 

"  I  thank  3r©u  for  youir  hint,  Captain  Jekyl — I  am  a  raw 
Scottishman,  it  is  true ;  but  yet  I  know  a  thing  or  two.    Fair 
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play  is  always  presumed  amongst  gentlemen ;  and  that  taken 
for  granted,  I  have  the  vanity  to  think  I  need  no  one's 
caution  on  the  subject,  not  even  Captain  JekyFs,  though  his 
experience  must  needs  be  so  much  superior  to  mine." 

"  In  that  case,  sir,"  said  Jekyl,  bowing  coldly,  "  I  have  no 
more  to  say,  and  I  hope  there  is  no  harm  done. — Conceited 
coxcomb ! "  he  added  mentally,  as  they  parted,  "  how  truly 
did  Etherington  judge  of  him,  and  what  an  ass  was  I  to 
intermeddle! — I  hope  Etherington  will  strip  him  of  every 
feather." 

He  pursued  his  walk  in  quest  of  Tyrrel,  and  Mowbray 
proceeded  to  the  apartments  of  the  Earl,  in  a  temper  of 
mind  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  latter,  who  judged 
of  his  disposition  accurately  when  he  permitted  Jekyl  to  give 
his  well-meant  warning.  To  be  supposed,  by  a  man  of  ac- 
knowledged fashion,  so  decidedly  inferior  to  his  antagonist 
— to  be  considered  as  an  object  of  compassion,  and  made 
the  subject  of  a  good-boy  warning,  was  gall  and  bitterness  to 
his  proud  spirit,  which,  the  more  that  he  felt  a  conscious 
inferiority  in  the  arts  which  they  all  cultivated,  struggled  the 
more  to  preserve  the  footing  of  at  least  apparent  equality. 

Since  the  first  memorable  party  at  piquet,  Mowbray  had 
never  hazarded  his  luck  with  Lord  Etherington,  except  for 
trifling  stakes ;  but  his  conceit  led  him  to  suppose,  that  he 
now  fully  understood  his  play,  and,  agreeably  to  the  prac- 
tice of  those  who  have  habituated  themselves  to  gambling, 
he  had,  every  now  and  then,  felt  a  yearning  to  try  for  his 
revenge.  He  wished  also  to  be  out  of  Lord  Etherington's 
debt,  feeling  galled  under  a  sense  of  pecuniary  obligation, 
which  hindered  his  speaking  his  mind  to  him  fully  upon  the 
subject  of  his  flirtation  with  Lady  Binks,  which  he  justly 
considered  as  an  insult  to  his  family,  considering  the  footing 
on  which  the  Earl  seemed  desirous  to  stand  with  Clara 
Mowbray.     From   these    obligations  a  favourable   evening 
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might  free  him,  and  Mowbray  was,  in  fact,  indulging  in  a 
waking  dream  to  this  purpose,  when  Jekyl  interrupted  him. 
His  untimely  warning  only  excited  a  spirit  of  contradiction, 
and  a  determination  to  show  the  adviser  how  little  he 
was  qualified  to  judge  of  his  talents ;  and  in  this  humour, 
his  ruiri,  which  was  the  consequence  of  that  afternoon,  was 
far  from  even  seeming  to  be  the  premeditated,  or  even  the 
voluntary  work  of  the  Earl  of  Etherington. 

On  the  contrary,  the  victim  himself  "was  the  first  to  pro- 
pose play — deep  play — double  stakes ;  while  Lord  Ethering- 
ton, on  the  other  hand,  often  proposed  to  diminish  their 
game,  or  to  break  off  entirely ;  but  it  was  always  with  an 
affectation  of  superiority,  which  only  stimulated  Mowbray 
to  further  and  more  desperate  risks ;  and  at  last,  when  Mow- 
Dray  became  his  debtor  to  an  overwhelming  amount  (his 
circumstances  considered),  the  Earl  threw  down  the  cards, 
and  declared  he  should  be  too  late  for  Lady  Penelope's 
tea-party,  to  which  he  was  positively  engaged. 

"Will  you  not  give  me  my  revenge?"  said  Mowbray, 
taking  up  the  cards,  and  shufiling  them  with  fierce  anxiety. 

"  Not  now,  Mowbray ;  we  have  played  too  long  already — 
you  have  lost  too  much — more  than  perhaps  is  convenient 
for  you  to  pay." 

Mowbray  gnashed  his  teeth,  in  spite  of  his  resolution  to 
maintain  an  exterior,  at  least,  of  firmness. 

"You  can  take  your  time,  you  know,"  said  the  Earl;  "a 
note  of  hand  will  suit  me  as  well  as  the  money." 

"  No,  by  G — ! "  answered  Mowbray,  "  1  will  not  be  so 
taken  in  a  second  time — I  had  better  have  sold  myself  to 
the  devil  than  to  your  lordship — I  have  never  been  my  own 
man  since." 

"These  are  not  very  kind  expressions,  Mowbray,"  said 
the  Earl;  "you  would  play,  and  they  that  will  play  must 
expect  sometimes  to  lose " 
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"  And  they  who  wia  will  expect  to  be  paid/'  said  Mowbray, 
breaking  in.  "  I  know  that  as  well  as  you,  my  lord,  and 
you  shall  be  paid — I  will  pay  you — I  will  pay  you,  by 
G — !  Do  you  make  any  doubt  that  I  will  pay  you,  my 
lord?" 

"  You  look  as  if  you  thought  of  paying  me  in  sharp  coin," 
said  Lord  Etheriogton ;  '^  and  I  think  that  would  scarce  be 
consistent  with  the  terms  we  stand  upon  towards  each 
other." 

"By  my  soul,  my  lord/'  said  Mowbiay,  "I  cannot  tell 
what  these  terms  are ;  and  to  be  at  my  wits'  end  at  once,  I 
should  be  glad  to  know.  You  set  out  upon  paying  addresses 
to  my  sistter^  and  with  your  visits  and  opportunities  at  Shaws- 
Castle,  I  cannot  find  the  matter  makes  the  least  progress- 
it  keeps  cooving  withomt  advancing,  iike  a  child's  rocking- 
horse.  Perhaps  you  think  that  you  have  curbed  me  np  so 
tightly,  that  I  dare  not  5tir  in  the  matter;  but  you  will  find 
it  otherwise. — Your  lordship  may  keep  a  harem  if  you  will, 
but  my  sister  shall  not  enter  it." 

"You  are  angry,  and  therefore  you  are  unjust,"  said 
Etherington ;  "  you  know  well  enough  it  is  your  sister's  fault 
that  there  is  any  delay.  I  am  most  willing — most  desirous 
to  call  her  Lady  Etherington — nothing  but  her  m^cky 
prejudices  against  me  have  retarded  a  union  which  I  have 
so  many  reasons  for  desiring.*' 

"  Well,"  replied  Mowbray,  "  that  shall  be  my  business.  I 
know  no  reason  «he  can  pretend  to  decline  n  marriage  so 
honourable  to  her  house,  and  which  is  approved  of  by  me, 
that  house's  head.  That  matter  shall  be  arranged  in  twenty- 
four  hours." 

"It  will  do  me  the  most  sensible  pleasure,"  said  Lord 
Etherington;  **yoa  shall  soon  see  how  sincemdy  I  desire 
your  alliance ;  and  as  for  the  trifle  you  have  lost ?' 

"  It  is  no  trifle  to  me,  my  lord — it  is  my  ruin — but  it  shall 
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be  paid — and  let  me  tell  your  lordship,  you  may  thank 
your  good  luck  for  it  more  than  your  good  play." 

"We  will  say  no  more  of  it  at  present,  if  you  please," 
said  Lord  Etherington,  ''^  to-morrow  is  a  new  day ;  and  if 
you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  not  be  too  harsh*  with  your 
sister.  A  little  firmness  is  seldom  amiss  with  young  women, 
but  severity " 

"I  will  pray  your  lordship  to  spare  me  your  advice  on 
this  subject.  However  valuable  it  may  be  in  other  re- 
spects, I  can,  I  take  it,  speak  to  my  own  sister  in  my  own 
way." 

"Since  you  are  so  caustically  dasposed^  Mowbray," 
answered  the  Earl,  "I  presume  you  will  not  honour  her 
ladyship's,  tea-table  to-night,  though  I  believe  it  will  be  the 
last  of  the  season  ?  " 

"And  why  should  you  thiink  so,  my  lord?"  answered 
Mowbray,  whose  losses  had  rendered  him  testy  and  contra- 
dictory upoo  every  subject  that  was:  started.  "  Why  should 
not  I  pay  roy  respects  to  Lady  Penelope^  or  any  other  tabby 
of  quality  ?  I  har^e  no  title,,  indeed! ;  but  i  Siup^se  that  my 
family " 

"Entitles  you  to  become  a  camon  of  Strasburgh,  doubt- 
less— But  you  do  not  seem  in  a  very  Christian  mood  for 
taking  orders.  All  I  meant  to  say  wasy  that  you  and  Lady 
Pen  were  not  used  to  be  on  such  a  good  footing." 

"Well,  she  sent  me  a  cani  for  her  blow-out,"  said, Mow- 
bray; "and  so  I  am  resolved  to  ga  When  I  have  been 
there  half  an  hour,  I  will  ride  up  to  Shaws-Castle,  and 
you  ^xaU  hear  of  my  speed  in  wooiafig  for  you  to-morrow 
morning." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

A   TEA-PARTY. 

Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round ; 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud -hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups 
That  cheer,  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each, 
Thus  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in. 

Cowper's  Teak. 

The  approach  of  the  cold  and  rainy  season  had  now  so 
far  thinned  the  company  at  the  Well,  that,  in  order  to  secure 
the  necessary  degree  of  crowd  upon  her  tea-nights,  Lady 
Penelope  was  obliged  to  employ  some  coaxing  towards 
those  whom  she  had  considered  as  much  under  par  in 
society.  Even  the  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Blower  were  graciously 
smiled  upon — for  their  marriage  was  now  an  arranged  affair; 
and  the  event  was  of  a  nature  likely  to  spread  the  reputation 
of  the  Spaw  among  wealthy  widows,  and  medical  gentlemen 
of  more  skill  than  practice.  So  in  they  came,  the  Doctor 
smirking,  gallanting,  and  performing  all  the  bustling  parade 
of  settled  and  arranged  courtship,  with  much  of  that  grace 
wherewith  a  turkey-cock  goes  through  the  same  ceremony. 
Old  Touchwood  had  also  attended  her  ladyship's  summons, 
chiefly,  it  may  be  supposed,  from  his  restless  fidgety  disposi- 
tion, which  seldom  suffered  him  to  remain  absent  even  from 
those  places  of  resort  of  which  he  usually  professed  his  detes- 
tation. There  was,  besides,  Mr.  Wintorblossom,  who,  in  his 
usual  spirit  of  quiet  epicurism  and  quiet  self-indulgence, 
was,  under  the  fire  of  a  volley  of  compliments  to  Lady  Pene- 
lope, scheming  to  secure  for  himself  an  early  cup  of  tea. 
There  was  Lady  Binks  also,  with  the  wonted  degree  of  sullen- 
ness  in  her  beautiful  face,  angry  at  her  husband  as  usual,  and 
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not  disposed  to  be  pleased  with  Lord  Etherington  for  being 
absent,  when  she  desired  to  excite  Sir  Bingo's  jealousy.  This 
she  had  discovered  to  be  the  most  effectual  way  of  torment- 
ing the  Baronet,  and  she  rejoiced  in  it  with  the  savage  glee 
of  a  hackney  coachman,  who  has  found  .a  raw^  where  he  can 
make  his  poor  jade  feel  the  whip.  The  rest  of  the  company 
were  also  in  attendance  as  usual.  MacTurk  himself  was 
present,  notwithstanding  that  he  thought  it  an  egregious 
waste  of  hot  water,  to  bestow  it  upon  compounding  any 
mixture,  saving  punch.  He  had  of  late  associated  himself 
a  good  deal  with  the  traveller ;  not  that  they  by  any  means 
resembled  each  other  in  temper  or  opinions,  but  rather 
because  there  was  that  degree  of  difference  betwixt  them 
which  furnished  perpetual  subject  for  dispute  and  discus- 
sion. They  were  not  long,  on  the  present  occasion,  ere  they 
lighted  on  a  fertile  source  of  controversy. 

**  Never  tell  me  of  your  points  of  honour,"  said  Touchwood, 
raising  his  voice  altogether  above  the  general  tone  of  polite 
conversation — "  all  humbug,  Captain  Mac-Turk — mere  hair- 
traps  to  springe  woodcocks — men  of  sense  break  through 
-them." 

"Upon  my  word,  sir,"  said  the  Captain,  "and  myself 
is  surprised  to  hear  you — for,  look  you,  sir,  every  man's 
honour  is  the  breath  of  his  nostrils — Cot  tamn  ! " 

"Then,  let  men  breathe  through  their  mouths  and  be 
d — d,"  returned  the  controversialist.  "  I  tell  you,  sir,  that, 
besides  its  being  forbidden,  both  by  law  and  gospel,  it's  an 
idiotical  and  totally  absurd  practice,  that  of  duelling.  An 
honest  savage  has  mgre  sense  than  to  practise  it — he  takes 
his  bow  or  his  gun,  as  the  thing  may  be,  and  shoots  his 
enemy  from  behind  a  bush.  And  a  very  good  way;  for 
you  see  there  can,  in  that  case,  be  only  one  man's  death 
between  them." 

"  Saul  of  my  body,  sir,"  said  the  Captain,  "  gin  ye  pro» 
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mulgate  sic  doctrines  amoi>g  the  good  company,  k^s  my 
belief  you  will  bripg  somebody  to  the  gallows." 

"Thaiik  ye,  Captaiani,  with  all  my  heart  j  h^  I  stir  up 
no  quarrels — I  leave  war  to  them  that  live  by  it.  I  only 
say,  that,  except  our  old,  stupid  ancestors  in  the  north- 
west here,  I  know  no  country  so  silly  as  to  harbour  this 
custom  of  duelling.  It  is  unknown  in  Africa,  among  the 
negroes — in  America." 

"  Don't  tell  me  that,"  said  the  Caiptain ;  "  a  Yankee  will 
fight  with  muskets  and  buck-shot,  rather  than  sit  still  with 
an  affront.     I  should  know  Jonathan,  I  think." 

"Altogether  unknown  .among  the  thousand  tribes  of 
India." 

"  111  be  tamned,  then ! "  said  Captain  MacTurk.  "  Was  I 
not  in  Tippoo's  prison  at  Bangalore  ?  and,  when  the  joyful 
day  of  our  liberation  came,  did  we  not  solemnise  it  with 
fourteen  little  affairs,  whereof  we  had  been  layii^g  the 
foundation  in  our  house  of  captivity,  a^  holy  writ  has  it, 
and  never  went  farther  to  settle  them  than  the  glacis  of  the 
fort?  By  my  soul,  you  would  have  thought  there  was  a 
smart  skirmish,  the  firing  was  so  close ;  and  did  not  I,  Cap- 
tain MacTupk,  fight  three  of  them  myself  without  .moving 
my  foot  from  the  place  I  set  it  on  ?  " 

"  And  pray,  .sir,  what  might  be  the  result  of  this  Christian 
mode  of  giving  thanks  fxar  your  deliverance?"  demanded 
Mr.  Touchwood. 

''A  simall  list  of  casualties,  after  all,"  said  the  Ca.ptam; 
"one  killed  on  the  spat,  one  4ied  of  this  wounds — two 
wounded  severely — -three  ditto  slightly,  and  little  Duncan 
Macphail  reported  missing.  We  were  out  of  practice,  after 
such  long  confinement  So  you  .see  how  we  .manage  matters 
in  India,  my  dear  friend." 

"You  are  to  understand,"  replied  Touchwood,  "that  J 
spoke  only  of  the  .heathen  natives,  who,  heathen  .as  they 
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are,  live  in  the  light  of  their  own  moral  reason,  and  among 
whom  ye  shall  therefore  see  better  examples  of  practical 
morality  than  among  such  as  yourselves ;  who,  though  call- 
ing yourselves  Christians,  have  no  more  knowledge  of  the 
true  acceptation  and  meaning  of  your  religion,  than  if  you 
had  left  your  Christianity  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as 
they  say  of  you,  suid  forgot  to  take  it  up  when  you  came 
back  again." 

"  Py  Cot !  and  I  can  tell  you,  sir,"  said  the  Captain,, 
elevating  at  once  his  voice  and  his  nostrils,  and  snuffing 
the  air  with  a  truculent  and  indignant  visage,  "that  I  will 
not  permit  you  or  any  man  to  throw  any  such  scandal  on 
my  character. — I  thank  Cot,  I  can  bring  good  witness  that 
I  am  as  good  a  Christian  as  another,  for  a  poor  sinner,  as 
the  best  of  us  are ;  and  I  am  ready  to  justify  my  religion 
with  my  sword — Cot  tamn ! — Compare  my  own  self  with  a 
parcel  of  black  heathen  bodies  and  natives,  that  were  never 
in  the  inner  side  of  a  kirk  whilst  they  lived,  but  go  about 
worshipping  stocks  and  stones,  and  swinging  themselves 
upon  bamboos,  like  peasts,  as  they  are ! " 

An  indignant  growling  in  his  throat,  which  sounded  like 
the  acquiescence  of  his  inward  man  in  the  indignant  pro- 
position which  his  external  organs  thus  expressed,  concluded 
this  haughty  speech,  which,  however,  made  not  the  least 
impression  on  Touchwood,  who  cared  as  little  for  angry  tones 
and  looks  as  he  did  for  fine  speeches.  So  that  it  is  likely 
a  quarrel  between  the  Christian  preceptor  and  the  peace- 
maker might  have  occurred  for  the  amusement  of  the 
company,  had  not  the  attention  of  both,  but  particularly 
that  of  Touchwood,  been  diverted  from  the  topic  of  debate 
by  the  entrance  of  Lord  Etherington  and  Mowbray. 

The  former  was,  as  usual,  all  grace,  smiles,  and  gentleness. 
Yet,  contrary  to  his  wonted  custom,  which  usually  was,  after 
a  few  general  compliments,  to  attach  himself  particularly  to 
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Lady  Binks,  the  Earl,  on  the  present  occasion,  avoided  the 
side  of  the  room  on  which  that  beautiful  but  sullen  idol 
held  her  station^  and  attached  himself  exclusive^  to  Lady 
Penelope  Penfeather,  enduring,  without  flinching,  the  strange 
variety  of  conceited  bmjtardage^  which  that  lady's  natural 
parts  and  acquired  information  enabled  her  to  pour  forth 
with  unparalleled  profusion* 

An  honest  heathen,  one  of  Plutarch's  heroes,  if  I  mistake 
not,  dreamed  once  upon  a  night,  that  the  figure  of  Proserpina, 
whom  he  had  long  worshipped,  visited  his  slumbers  with  an 
angry  and  vindictive  countenance^  and  menaced  him  with 
vengeance,  in  resentment  of  his  having  neglected  her  altars, 
with  the  usual  fickleness  of  a  Polytheist,  for  those  of  some 
more  fashionable  divinity.  Not  that  goddess  of  the  infernal 
regions  herself  could  assume  a  more  haughty  or  more  dis- 
pleased countenance  than  that  with  which  Lady  Binks  looked 
from  time  to  time  upon  Lord  Etherii^on,  as  if  to  warn  him 
of  the  consequence  of  this  departure  from  the  allegiance 
which  the  young  Earl  had  hitherto  manifested  towards  her, 
and  which  seemed  now,  she  knew  not  why,  unless  it  were 
for  the  purpose  of  public  insult,  to  be  transferred  to  her 
rivaL  Perilous  as  her  eye-glances  were,  and  much  as  they 
menaced,  Lord  Etherington  felt  at  this  moment  the  import- 
ance of  soothing  Lady  Penelope  to  silence  on  the  subject  of 
the  invalid's  confession  of  that  morning,  to  be  more  pressing 
than  that  of  appeasing  the  indignation  of  Lady  Binks;  The 
former  was  a  case  of  the  most  urgent  necessity — the  latter, 
if  he  was  at  all  anxious  on  the  subject,  might,  he  perhaps 
thought,  be  trusted  to  time.  Had  the  ladies  continued  on 
a  tolerable  footing  together,  he  might  have  endeavoured  to 
conciliate  both.  But  the  bitterness  of  their  long-suppressed 
feud  had  greatly  increased,  now  that  it  was  probable  the 
end  of  the  'season  was  to  separate  them,  in  all  likelihood  for 
ever  ;  so  that  Lady  Penelope  had  no  longer  any  motive  for 
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countenancing  Lady  Binks,  or  the  lady  of  Sir  Bingo  for 
desiring  Lady  Penelope's  countenance.  The  wealth  and 
lavish  expense  of  the  one  was  no  longer  to  render  more 
illustrious  the  suit  of  her  right  honourable  friend,  nor  was 
the  society  of  Lady  Penelope  likely  to  be  soon  again  useful 
or  necessary  to  Lady  Binks.  So  that  neither  were  any 
longer  desirous  to  suppress  symptoms  of  the  mutual  con- 
tempt and  dislike  which  they  had  long  nourished  for  each 
other ;  and  whoever  should,  in  this  decisive  hour,  take  part 
with  one,  had  little  henceforward  to  expect  from  her  rival. 
What  further  and  more  private  reasons  Lady  Binks  might 
have  to  resent  the  defection  of  Lord  Etherington,  have 
never  come  with  certainty  to  our  knowledge ;  but  it  was  said 
there  had  been  high  words  betv/een  them  on  the  floating 
report  that  his  lordship's  visits  to  Shaws-Castle  were  dictated 
by  the  wish  to  find  a  bride  there. 

Women''?  wits  are  said  to  be  quick  in  spying  the  surest 
means  of  avenging  a  real  or  supposed  slight.  After  biting 
her  pretty  lips,  and  revolving  in  her  mind  the  readiest 
means  of  vengeance,  fate  threw  in  her  way  young  Mowbray 
of  St  Ronan's.  She  looked  at  him,  and  endeavoured  to 
fix  hi«  attention  with  a  nod  and  gracious  smile,  such  as 
in  an  ordinary  mood  would  have  instantly  drawn  him  to 
her  side.  On  receiving  in  answer  only  a  vacant  glance 
and  a  bow,  she  was  led  to  observe  him  more  attentively, 
and  was  induced  to  believe,  from  his  wavering  look,  varying 
complexion,  and  unsteady  step,  that  he  had  been  drinking 
unusually  deep.  Still  his  eye  was  less  that  of  an  intoxicated 
than  of  a  disturbed  and  desperate  man,  one  whose  faculties 
were  engrossed  by  deep  and  turbid  reflection,  which  with- 
drew him  from  the  passing  scene. 

"Do  you  observe  how  ill  Mr.  Mowbray  looks?"  said 
she,  in  a  loud  whisper;  "I  hope  he  has  not  heard  what 
Lady  Penelope  was  just  now  saying  of  his  family  ?  " 
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"Unless  he  hears  it  from  you,  my  lady,"  answered  Mr. 
Touchwood,  who,  upon  Mowbray's  entrance,  had  broken  off 
his  discourse  with  MacTurk,  "  I  think  there  is  little  chance 
of  his  learning  it  from  any  other  person." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  Mowbray  sharply,  addressing 
Chatterly  and  Winterblossom ;  but  the  one  shrunk  nervously 
from  the  question,  protesting,  he  indeed  had  not  been 
precisely  attending  to  what  had  been  passing  among  the 
ladies,  and  Winterblossom  bowed  out  of  the  scrape  with 
quiet  and  cautious  politeness — "he  really  had  not  given 
particular  attention  to  what  Was  passing — I  was  negotiating 
with  Mrs.  Jones  for  an  additional  lump  of  sugar  to  my 
coffee. — Egad,  it  was  so  difficult  a  piece  of  diplomacy,' 
he  added,  sinking  his  voice,  "that  I  have  an  idea  her 
ladyship  calculates  the  West  India  produce  by  grains  and 
pennyweights." 

The  innuendo,  if  designed  to  make  Mowbray  smile,  was 
far  from  succeeding.  He  stepped  forward,  with  more  than 
usual  stiffness  in  his  air,  which  was  never  entirely  free  from 
self-consequence,  and  said  to  Lady  Binks,  "  May  I  request 
to  know  of  your  ladyship  what  particular  respecting  my 
family  had  the  honour  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
company?'' 

"  I  was  only  a  listener,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  returned  Lady 
Binks,  with  evident  enjoyment  of  the  rising  indignation 
which  she  read  in  his  countenance;  "not  being  queen  of 
the  night,  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  be  answerable  for  the 
turn  of  the  conversation." 

Mowbray,  in  no  humour  to  bear  jesting,  yet  afraid  to 
expose  himself  by  further  inquiry  in  a  company  so  public, 
darted  a  fierce  look  at  Lady  Penelope,  then  in  close  con- 
versation with  Lord  Etherington,— advanced  a  step  or  two 
towards  them, — then,  as  if  checking  himself,  turned  on  his 
heel,  and  left  the  room.     A  few  minutes  afterwards,  and 
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when  certain  satirical  nods  and  winks  were  circulating 
among  the  assembly,  a  waiter  slid  a  piece  of  paper  into  Mrs. 
Jones's  hand,  who,  on  looking  at  the  contents,  seemed  about 
to  leave  the  room. 

"Jones — Jones!"  exclaimed  I^dy  Penelope,  in  surprise 
and  displeasure. 

"  Only  the  key  of  the  tea-caddie,  your  ladyship,"  answered 
Jones ;  "  I  will  be  back  in  an  instant." 

"  Jones — Jones  ! "  again  exclaimed  her  mistress,  "  here  is 
enough  " — of  tea,  she  would  have  said  ;  but  Lord  Ethering- 
ton  was  so  near  her,  that  she  was  ashamed  to  complete  the 
sentence,  and  had  only  hope  in  Jones's  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, and  the  prospect  that  she  would  be  unable  to  find 
the  key  which  she  went  in  search  of. 

Jones,  meanwhile,  tripped  off  to  a  sort  of  housekeeper's 
apartment,  of  which  she  was  locum  tenens  for  the  evening, 
for  the  more  ready  supply  of  whatever  might  be  wanted  on 
Lady  Penelope's  night,  as  it  was  called.  Here  she  found 
Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's,  whom  she  instantly  began  to 
assail  with,  "  La  !  now,  Mr.  Mowbray,  you  are  such  another 
gentleman ! — I  am  sure  you  will  make  me  lose  my  place — 
I'll  swear  you  will — what  can  you  have  to  say,  that  you  could 
not  as  well  put  off  for  an  hour  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  know,  Jones,"  answered  Mowbray,  in  a  differ- 
ent tone,  perhaps,  from  what  the  damsel  expected,  "what 
your  lady  was  just  now  saying  about  my  family." 

"  Pshaw  ! — was  that  all  ?  "  answered  Mrs.  Jones.  "  What 
should  she  be  saying? — nonsense — Who  minds  what  she 
says  ? — I  am  sure  I  never  do,  for  one.'* 

"  Nay,  but,  my  dear  Jones,"  said  Mowbray,  "  I  insist  upon 
knowing — I  must  know,  and  I  will  know." 

"  La !  Mr.  Mowbray,  why  should  I  make  mischief? — As  I 
live,  I  hear  some  one  coming !  and  if  you  were  found  speak- 
ing with  me  here — indeed,  indeed,  some  one  is  coming  ! " 
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"  The  devil  may  come,  if  he  will ! "  said  Mowbray ;  "  but 
we  do  not  part,  pretty  mistress,  till  you  tell  me  what  I  wish 
to  know." 

"  Lord,  sir,  you  frighten  me  ! "  answered  Jones ;  "  but  all 
the  room  heard  it  as  well  as  I — it  was  about  Miss  Mowbray 
— ^and  that  my  lady  would  be  shy  of  her  company  hereafter 
— for  that  she  was — she  was " 

"  For  that  my  sister  was  what  1 "  said  Mowbray  fiercely, 
seizing  her  arm. 

"Lord,  sir,  you  terrify  me,"  said  Jones,  beginning  to 
cry;  "at  any  rate,  it  was  not  I  that  said  it — it  was  Lady 
Penelope." 

**And  what  was  it  the  old,  adder-tongued  mad-woman 
dared  to  say  of  Clara  Mowbray? — Speak  out  plainly,  and 
directly,  or,  by  Heaven,  I'll  make  you  I " 

"Hold,  sir — hold,  for  God's  sake! — you  will  break  my 
arm,"  answered  the  terrified  handmaiden.  "I  am  sure  I 
know  no  harm  of  Miss  Mowbray  \  only,  my  lady  spoke  as 
if  she  was  no  better  than  she  ought  to  be. — Lord,  sir,  there 
is  *some  one  listening  at  the  door  !  " — and  making  a  spring 
out  of  his  grasp,  she  hastened  back  to  the  room  in  which 
the  company  were  assembled. 

Mowbray  stood  petrified  at  the  news  he  had  heard, 
ignorant  alike  what  could  be  the  motive  for  a  calumny  so 
atrocious,  and  uncertain  what  he  were  best  to  do  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  scandal.  To  his  further  confusion,  he  was  pre- 
sently convinced  of  the  truth  of  Mrs.  Jones's  belief  that 
they  had  been  watched^  for,  as  he  went  to  the  door  of  the 
apartment,  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Touchwood. 

"  What  has  brought  you  here,  sir  ? "  said  Mowbray 
sternly. 

"  Hoitie  toitie,"  answered  the  traveller,  "  why,  how  came 
you  here,  if  you  go  to  that,  squire  ? — Egad,  Lady  Penelope  is 
trembling  for  her  soucliong,  so  I  just  took  a  step  her  toe 
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save  her  ladyship,  the:  trouble  of  looking  after  Mrs.  Jones 
in  person,  which,  I  think,  might  have  been  a  worse  inter- 
ruptioa  than  mine,  Mr,  MowbrayJ' 

"Pshaw,  sir,  you  talk  nonsense,"  said  Mowbray;  **the 
tea-roKHn  is  so  infernally  hot^  that  I  had  sat  down  here  a 
moment  tO'  dcawr  breath,  when  the  young  woman  eame  in." 

*"  And  you  are  going  to  run  away,  now  the  old  gentleman 
is  come  in»"  said  Touchwood — "  Come^  sir,  I  am  more  your 
frie;^  than  you  may  think." 

"Sir,  you  are  intrusive— I  want  nothing  that  you  can 
give  me,"  said  Mowbray. 

"That  i&  a.  mistake,"  answered  the  senior;  "for  I  can 
supply  you  with  \rtiat  most  young  men  want — money  and 
wisdom." 

"  You  will  do  well  to  keep  both  till  they  are  wanted," 
said  Mowbray. 

"  Whyi  so  I  would,  squire,  only  that  I  have  taken  some- 
thing  of  a  fancy  for  your  family ;  and  they  are  supposed  to 
have  wanted  cash  and  good!  counsel  for  two  generations,  if 
not  for  three." 

"Sir,"  said  Mowbray  angrily,  "you  are  too  old  either  to 
play  the  buifoon,  or  to  get  buffoon's  payment." 

"  Which  is  like,  monkey's;  allowance,  I  suppose,"  said  the 
travetber,  "more  kicks  thaa  halfpence. — Well — at  least  I  am 
not.  young  enoiagh  to  quarrel  with  bays  fox  buHying.  I'll 
convince  you,,  however,  Mr.  Mowbray,,  that  I  know  some 
more  q£  your  afiairs  than  what  you  give  me  credit  fon" 

"It  may  be,"  answered  Mowibrayv  "but  you  will  oblige 
me  more  by  minding  your  own." 

"Very  like;  meantime,  your  losses  to-night  to  my  Lord 
Etherington  are  no  trifle,  and  no.  secret  neither." 

"  Mr.  Touchwood,  I  desire  to  know  where  you  had  your 
information:  ?"  said  Mowbray. 

"A    matter   of   very    little    consequence    compared    to 
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its  truth  or  falsehood,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  answered  the  old 
gentleman. 

"  But  of  the  last  importance  to  me,  sir,"  said  Mowbray. 
"  In  a  word,  had  you  such  information  by  or  through  means 
of  Lord  Etherington  ? — Answer  me  this  single  question,  and 
then  I  shall  know  better  what  to  think  on  the  subject." 

"Upon  my  honour,"  said  Touchwood,  "I  neither  had 
my  information  from  Lord  Etherington  directly  nor  in- 
directly. I  say  thus  much  to  give  you  satisfaction,  and  I 
now  expect  you  will  hear  me  with  patience."  ( 

"Forgive  me,  sir,"  interrupted  Mowbray,  "one  further 
question.  I  understand  something  was  said  in  disparage- 
ment of  my  sister  just  as  I  entered  the  tea-room  ?  " 

"Hem — hem — hem,"  said  Touchwood,  hesitating.  "I 
am  sorry  your  ears  have  served  you  so  well — something 
there  was  said  lightly,  something  that  can  be  easily  ex- 
plained, I  dare  say ; — And  now,  Mr.  Mowbray,  let  me  speak 
a  few  serious  words  with  you." 

"And  now,  Mr.  Touchwood,  we  have  no  more  to  say 
to  each  other — good  evening  to  you." 

He  brushed  past  the  old  man,  who  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  stop  him,  and,  hurrying  to  the  stable,  demanded  his 
horse.  It  was  ready  saddled,  and  waited  his  orders;  but 
even  the  short  time  that  was  necessary  to  bring  it  to  the 
door  of  the  stable  was  exasperating  to  Mowbray's  impatience. 
Not  less  exasperating  was  the  constant  interceding  voice  of 
Touchwood,  who,  in  tones  alternately  plaintive  and  snappish, 
kept  on  a  string  of  expostulations. 

"  Mr.  Mowbray,  only  five  words  with  you — Mr.  Mowbray, 
you  will  repent  this — Is  this  a  night  to  ride  in,  Mr.  Mow- 
bray?— My  stars,  sir,  if  you  would  but  have  five  minutes' 
patience ! " 

Curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  muttered  in  the  throat  of 
the   impatient   laird,  were   the  only  reply,  until  his  horse 
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was  brought  out,  when,  staying  no  further  question,  he 
sprung  into  the  saddle.  The  poor  horse  paid  for  the  delay, 
which  could  not  be  laid  to  his  charge.  Mowbray  struck 
him  hard  with  his  spurs  so  soon  as  he  was  in  his  seat — 
the  noble  animal  reared,  bolted,  and  sprung  forward  like 
a  deer,  over  stock  and  stone,  the  nearest  road — and  we 
are  aware  it  was  a  rough  one — to  Shaws-Castle.  There  is 
a  sort  of  instinct  by  which  horses  perceive  the  humour  of 
their  riders,  and  are  furious  and  impetuous,  or  dull  and 
sluggish,  as  if  to  correspond  with  it ;  and  Mowbray's  gallant 
steed  seemed  on  this  occasion  to  feel  all  the  stings  of  his 
master's  internal  ferment,  although  not  again  urged  with 
the  spur.  The  ostler  stood  listening  to  the  clash  of  the 
hoofs,  succeeding  each  other  in  thick  and  close  gallop, 
until  they  died  away  in  the  distant  woodland. 

"  If  St.  Ronan's  reach  home  this  night  with  his  neck 
unbroken,"  muttered  the  fellow,  "the  devil  must  have  it  in 
keeping." 

"  Mercy  on  us ! "  said  the  traveller,  "  he  rides  like  a 
Bedouin  Arab !  but  in  the  desert  there  are  neither  trees  to 
cross  the  road,  nor  cleughs,  nor  lins,  nor  floods,  nor  fords. 
Well,  I  must  set  to  work  myself,  or  this  gear  will  get  worse 
than  even  I  can  mend. — Here  you,  ostler,  let  me  have 
your  best  pair  of  horses  instantly  to  Shaws-Castle." 

"  To  Shaws-Castle,  sir  ?  "  said  the  man,  with  some  surprise. 

"  Yes — do  you  not  know  such  a  place  ?  " 

"  In  troth,  sir,  sae  few  company  go  there,  except  on  the 
great  ball  day,  that  we  have  had  time  to  forget  the  road  to  it 
— but  St.  Ronan's  was  here  even  now,  sir." 

"  Ay,  what  of  that  ? — he  has  ridden  on  to  get  supper  ready 
— so,  turn  out  without  loss  of  time." 

"  At  your  pleasure,  sir,"  said  the  fellow,  and  called  to  the 
postillion  accordingly. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

DEBATE. 
Sedet  post  tquittm  aira  cura 

Still  though  the  headlong  cavalier, 
0*er  rough  and  smooth,  in  wild  career. 

Seems  racing  with  the  wind  ; 
His  sad  companion, — ghastly  pale, 
And  darksome  as  a  widow's  veil, 

Care — keeps  her  seat  behind. 

Horace. 

Well  was  it  that  night  for  Mowbray,  that  he  had  always 
piqued  himself  on  his  horses,  and  that  the  animal  on 
which  he  was  then  mounted  was  as  sure-footed  and  sagacious 
as  he  was  mettled  and  fiery.  For  those  wbo  observed  next 
day  the  print  of  the  hoofs  on  the  broken  and  rugged  track 
through  which  the  creature  had  been  driven  at  full  speed  by 
his  furious  master,  might  easily  see,  that  in  more  than  a 
dozen  of  places  the  horse  and  rider  had  been  within  a  few 
inches  of  destruction.  One  bough  of  a  gnarled  and  stunted 
oak-tree,  which  stretched  across  the  road,  seemed  in  par- 
ticular to  have  opposed  an  almost  fisital  barrier  to  the 
horseman's  career.  In  striking  his  head  against  this  im- 
pediment, the  force  of  the  blow  had  been  broken  in  some 
measure  by  a  high-crowned  hat,  yet  the  violence  of  the  shock 
was  sufficient  to  shiver  the  branch  to  pieces.  Fortunately, 
it  was  already  decayed;  but,  even  in  that  state,  it  "was 
subject  of  astonishment  to  every  one  that  no  fatal  damage 
had  been  sustained  in  so  formidable  an  encounter,  Mow- 
bray himself  was  unconscious  of  the  accident 

Scarcely  aware  that  he  had  been  riding  at  an  unusual  rate, 
scarce  sensible  that  he  had  ridden  faster  perhaps  than  ever 
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he  foUo^^ed  the  hounds,  Mowbray  alighted  at  his  stable 
door,  and  flung  the  bridle  to  his  groom,  who  held  up  his 
hands  in  astonishment  when  he  beheld  the  condition  of  the 
favourite  horse;  but,  concluding  that  his  master  must  be 
intoxicated,  he  priader^tly  forbore  to  make  any  observations. 

No  sooner  did  the  unfortunate  traveller  suspeodi  that  rapid 
motion  by  which  he  seemed  to  wish  to  annihilate,  as  far  as 
possible,  time  and  space,  in  order  to  reach  the  place  he  had 
now  attained,  than  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  would  have 
given  the  world  that  seas  and  deserts  had  lain  betweert  hrm 
and  the  house  of  his  fathers,  as  well  as  that  only  sister  with 
whom  he  was  now  about  to  have  a  decisive  interview. 

"  But  the  place  and  the  hour  are  arrived,"  he  said^  biting 
his  lip  with  anguish;  "  this,  explanation  must  be  decisive;  and 
whatever  evils  may  attend  it,  suspense  must  be  ended  now, 
at  once  and  for  ever.'* 

He  entered  the  Castle,  and  took  the  Kght  from  the  qM 
domestic,  who,  hearing  the  clatter  of  his  horse's  feet,  had 
opened  the  door  to  receive  him. 

"  Is  my  sister  in  her  parlour  ?  "  he  asked,  but  in  so  hollow 
a  voice,  that  the  old  man  only  answered  the  question  by 
another,  "  Was  his  honour  well  ?  " 

"  Quite,  weD,  Patrick — never  better  irk  my  life/'  said  Mow- 
bray ;  and  turning  his  back  on  the  old  man,  as  if  to  prevent 
his  observing  whether  his  countenance  and  his  words  corre- 
sponded^ he  pursued  his  way  to  his  sister's  apartment  The 
sound  of  his  step  upon  the  passage  roused  Clara,  from  a 
reverie,  perhaps  a  sad  oiae ;  and  she  had  trimmed  her  lamp, 
and  stirred  her  fire^  so  slow  did  he^  walk,  before  he  at.  length 
entered  her  apartment. 

"  You  are  a.  good  boy,  brother,"  she  said,  "  to  come  thus 
early  home;  and  I  have  sooae  good  news  for  your  reward. 
The  groom  has  fetched  back  Trimmer — He  was  lying  by  the 
dead  hare,  and  he  had  chased  him  as  far  as  Drumlyford — 
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the  shepherd  had  carried  him  to  the  shieling,  till  some  one 
should  claim  him." 

"  I  would  he  had  hanged  him,  with  all  my  heart !  *'  said 
Mowbray. 

"  How  ?— hang  Trimmer  ? — your  favourite  Trimmer,  that 
has  beat  the  whole  country  ? — ^and  it  was  only  this  morning 
you  were  half-crying  because  he  was  a-missing,  and  like  to 
murder  man  and  mother's  son." 

"  The  better  I  like  any  living  thing,"  answered  Mowbray, 
"  the  more  reason  I  have  for  wishing  it  dead-  and  at  rest ; 
for  neither  I,  nor  anything  that  I  love,  will  ever  be  happy 
more." 

"You  cannot  frighten  me,  John,  with  these  flights," 
answered  Clara,  trembling,  although  she  endeavoured  to  look 
unconcerned — "You  have  used  me  to  them  too  often." 

"  It  is  well  for  you,  then ;  you  will  be  ruined  without  the 
shock  of  surprise." 

"  So  much  the  better — We  have  been,"  said  Clara, 

*'  *  So  constantly  in  poortitb's  sight, 
The  thoughts  on't  gie  us  little  fright.' 

So  say  I  with  honest  Robert  Burns." 

"D — n  Burns  and  his  trash!"  said  Mowbray,  with  the 
impatience  of  a  man  determined  to  be  angry  with  every- 
thing but  himself,  who  was  the  real  source  of  the  evil. 

"  And  why  damn  poor  Burns  ? "  said  Clara  composedly ; 
"  it  is  not  his  fault  if  you  have  not  risen  a  winner,  for  that, 
I  suppose,  is  the  cause  of  all  this  uproar." 

"Would  it  not  make  any  one  lose  patience,"  said  Mow- 
bray, "to  hear  her  quoting  the  rhapsodies  of  a  hobnaiFd 
peasant,  when  a  man  is  speaking  of  the  downfall  of  an 
ancient  house  !  Your  ploughman,  I  suppose,  becoming  one 
degree  poorer  than  he  was  bom  to  be,  would  only  go  with- 
out his  dinner,  or  without  his  usual  potation  of  ale.     His 
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comrades  would  cry  *  Poor  fellow ! '  and  let  him  eat  out 
of  their  kit,  and  drink  out  of  their  bicker  without  scruple, 
till  his  own  was  full  again.  But  the  poor  gentleman — the 
downfallen  man  of  rank — the  degraded  man  of  birth — the 
disabled  and  disarmed  man  of  power ! — it  is  he  that  is  to  be 
pitied,  who  loses  not  merely  drink  and  dinner,  but  honour, 
situation,  credit,  character,  and  name  itself ! " 

"  You  are  declaiming  in  this  manner  in  order  to  terrify 
me,"  said  Clara ;  "  but,  friend  John,  I  know  you  and  your 
ways,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  upon  all  contingencies 
that  can  take  place.  I  will  tell  you  more — I  have  stood  on 
this  tottering  pinnacle  of  rank  and  fashion,  if  our  situation 
can  be  termed  such,  till  my  head  is  dizzy  with  the  instability 
of  my  eminence;  and  I  feel  that  strange  desire  of  tossing 
myself  down,  which  the  devil  is  said  to  put  into  folk*s  heads 
whea  they  stand  on  the  top  of  steeples — at  least,  I  had 
rather  the  plunge  were  over." 

"Be  satisfied,  then;  if  that  will  satisfy  you— the  plunge 
is  over,  and  we  are — what  they  used  to  call  it  in  Scotland — 
gentle  beggars — creatures  to  whom  our  second,  and  third, 
and  fourth,  and  fifth  cousins  may,  if  they  please,  give  a 
place  at  the  side-table,  and  a  seat  in  the  carriage  with  the 
lady's-maid,  if  driving  backwards  will  not  make  us  sick." 

"  They  may  give  it  to  those  who  will  take  it,"  said  Clara ; 
"but  I  am  determined  to  eat  bread  of  my  own  buying — 
I  can  do  twenty  things,  and  I  am  sure  some  one  or  other 
of  them  will  bring  me  all  the  little  money  I  will  need.  I 
have  been  trying,  John,  for  several  months,  how  little  I 
can  live  upon,  and  you  would  laugh  if  you  heard  how  low 
I  have  brought  the  account." 

"There  is  a  difference,  Clara,  between  fanciful  experi- 
ments and  real  poverty — the  one  is  a  masquerade,  which  we 
can  end  when  we  please,  the  other  is  wretchedness  for  life." 

"  Methinks,  brother,"  replied  Miss  Mowbray,  "  it  would  be 
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better  for  you  to  set  me  an  example  ho'W  to  carry  my  good 
resolutions  into  effect,  thaai  to  ridicule  them." 

"Why,  what  wtwild  you  have  iwedo?"  said  he  fiencely — 
"  turn  postilKon,  or  rough-rider,  or  wbipper^vi  ? — I  don't  know 
anything  else  that  my  education,  as  I  have  used  it,  has  fitted 
me  for — and  then  some  of  my  old  acquaintances  would,  I 
dare  say,  give  me  a  crown  t»  drink  now  and  then  for  old 
acquaintance'  sake." 

*^This  is  not  the  way,  John,  that  men  of  sense  think 
or  speak  of  serious  misfortunes,**  answered  his  sister ;  "and 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  so  seriou«  as  it  is  yoo^  pleasure 
to  make  it" 

"  Believe  the  very  worst  you  can  think,"  replied  he,  "  and 
you  will  not  believe  bad  enough  ! — You  have  neither  a  gtiinea, 
nor  a  house,  nor  a  friend ; — pass  but  a  day,  and  it  is  a  chance 
that  you  will  not  have  a  brother.'' 

"  My  dear  John,  you  have  drunk  hard-^rode  hard." 

«  Yes — such  tidings  deserved  to  be  carried  express,  especi- 
ally to  a  young  lady  who  receives  them  so  wefll,**  answ^ed 
Mow^bray  bitterly.  "I  suppose,  now,  it  will  mak«  no  im- 
pression, if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  you  have  it  in  your  power 
to ;stop  all  this  ruin?'" 

"By  consummating  my  own,  I  suppose— ^Brother,  I  said 
you  could  not  make  me  tremble,  but  you  have  found  a  way 
to  do  it.* 

"What,  you  tr^ecX  i  am  again  to  urge  ymi  with  I^ord 
Etheringtom's  courtship  ? — That  might  have  saved  all,  indeed 
— But  that  day  of  grace  is  over." 

"I  am  glad  of  it,  with  al  oay  spirit,"  said  Ckm,  "may 
it  take  with  it  all  that  we  can  quarrel  afocwat  J— But  till  this 
instant,  I  thought  it  was  for  this  very  point  that  this  long 
voyage  was  bound,  ;and  that  you  were  <endeavouririg  to 
persuade  me  of  the  reality  td  the  daiager  of  the  storm,  in 
order  to  recondie  me  to  the  harbour." 
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"You. are  mad,  I  think,  in  earnest,"  said  Mowbray;  "can 
you  really  be  so  absurd  as  to  rejoice  that  you  have  no 
way  left  to  relieve  yourself  and  me  from  ruin,  want,  and 
shame  ?  " 

"  From  shame,  brother  ? "  said  Clara.  "  No  shame  in 
honest  poverty,  I  hope." 

"That  is  according  as  folks  have  used  their  prosperity, 
Clara. — I  must  speak  to  the  point. — There  are  strange  reports 
going  below — By  Heaven !  they  are  enough  to  disturb  the 
ashes  of  the  dead!  Were  I  to  mention  them,  I  should 
expect  our  poor  mother  to  enter  the  room — Clara  Mowbray, 
can  you  guess  what  I  mean  ?  " 

It  was  with  the  utmost  exertion,  yet  in  a  faltering  voice, 
that  she  was  able,  after  an  ineffectual  effort,  to  utter  the 
monosyllable,  "iV^/" 

"  By  Heaven  !  I  am  ashamed — I  am  even  afraid  to 
express  my  own  meaning ! — Clara,  what  is  there  which 
makes  you  so  obstinately  reject  every  proposal  of  marriage  ? 
— Is  it  that  you  feel  yourself  unworthy  to  be  the  wife  of 
an  honest  man  ? — Speak  out ! — Evil  Fame  has  been  busy 
with  your  reputation-^speak  out ! — Give  me  the  right  to 
cram  their  lies  down  the  throats  of  the  inventors,  and 
when  I  go  among  them  to-morrow,  I  shall  know  how 
to  treat  those  who  cast  reflections  on  you !  The  for- 
tunes of  our  house  are  ruined,  but  no  tongue  shall  slander 
its  honour. — ^Speak — speak,  wretched  girl !  why  are  you 
silent?" 

"  Stay  at  home,  brother,"  said  Clara ;  "  stay  at  home,  if 
you  regard  our  house's  honour — murder  cannot  mend  misery 
— Stay  at  home,  and  let  them  talk  of  me  as  they  will, — they 
can  scarcely  say  worse  of  me  than  I  deserve ! " 

The*  passions  of  Mowbray,  at  all  times  ungovernably 
strong,  were  at  present  inflamed  by  wine,  by  his  rapid  jour- 
ney, and  the  previously  disturbed  state  of  his  mind.     He 
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set  his  teeth)  clenched  his  hands,  looked  on  the  ground, 
as  one  that  forms  soiaft«  horiid  resolution,  and  muttered 
almost  uaintdiigibly,  "  It  wcce  Charity  to  kill  her ! " 

"  Oh  !  no — no — no ! "  exclaimed  the  terrified  girl',  throw- 
ing her$clf  at  his  feet ;  "  do  nx)t  kiHL  me,.  Iwother !  I  have 
wished  for  death — thought  of  death — prayed  for  deaths— but, 
ob !  it  is  frightful  to  think  that  he  is  near — Oh !  not  a 
bloody  deaths  brother,  nor  by  your  hand!" 

She  held  him  close  by  the  knees  as  she  spoke,,  and  ex- 
peessed,  in  heir  looks  and  accents,,  the  utmost  tetror.  It 
was  not,  indeed,  without  reason.;,  for  the  extreme  solitude 
of  the  place,  the  violent  and  infianned  passions  of  her 
brother,  and  the  desperate  circBnistances  to  which  he  had 
reduced  himself,  seemed  all  to  concur  to  render  some 
horrid  act  of  violence  not  an  improbable  termination,  of 
this  strange  interview. 

Mowbray  folded  his  arms,  without  unclenching  his  hands, 
or  raising  his  head,  while  his  sister  contimncd  on  the  floor, 
clasping  him  round  the  knees  with  all  hev  strength,  and 
begging  piteously  for  her  life  and  for  mercy. 

"Fool ! "  he  saidv  at  last,.  "  let  me  gOf!^*"Who  cares  for  thy 
w5<Mfthle8s  life?— who  cares  if  thorn  live  or  die?  Live,  \i 
thou  canst — and  be  the  hate  and  scorn  of  every  one  else,  as 
mucbas  thdu  art  mine!" 

He  grasped  her  by  the  shoulder,  with  one  hand  pushed 
her  from  him,  and,  as  she  arose  foom  the  floor,  and  again 
pressed  to  throw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  he  repulsed  her 
with  his;  arm  and  hand  with  a  push— or  blow — it  might  be 
termed  cither  one  or  the  other,— violent  enough,  in  her 
weak  state,  .to  have  again  extended  her  on.  the  ground,  had 
not  a  chair  received  her  as  she  fell.  He  looked  at  her  with 
ferocity,  grappled  a  moment  m  W»  pocket ;  then  ran  to  the 
window,  and  throwing  the  sash  violently  up,  thrust  himself 
»s  far  as  he  coiuld  without  Ming,,  inta  the  open,-  air.     Terri* 
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fiad»  and  yet  her  feelings  of  his  unkindness  predooaiflating 
even  above  her  fears,  Glaia  cotatinued  to  cxclaifKi— 

"  Ob,  btDther,  say  you  did  not  mean  this ! — Oh,  say  you 
did  aot  meaa  to  strike  me !— Oh,  whatevear  I  have  deserved, 
be  not  you  the  execntioDier !— It  is  not  manly — it  is  oaot 
natural— there  ate  but  two  of  u*  in  the  -world  !  '* 

He  returned  no  answer ;  and,  obflerving  that  he  continued 
to  stnetch  binKself  from  the  wriudow,  which  was  in  the  second 
storey  of  the  building,  and  ovexAodked  the  court;,  a  new  cause 
of  apprehension  mingled,  in  some  measure,  with  her  per- 
sonal fears.  Timidly,  and  with  streaming  eyes  and  uplifted 
hands,,  she  approached  hear  angry  brother,  and  fearfully,  yet 
firmly,  -ieized  the  skirt  cA  his  coait^  as  if  anxious  tj^  preserve 
him  from  the  effects  of  that  despair,  which  so  lately  seemed 
tuii&ed  against  her,  and  now  against  himself. 

He  felt  the  pressure  of  her  hold,  and  diawing  himself 
angrily  bade,  askad  her  sternly  what  she  wanted. 

"  Nothing,"  she  said,  quitting  her  hold  of  his  coat ;  "  but 
what — what  did  he  look  after  so  anxiously  ?  " 

"After  the  devil!"  he  answered  fiercely;  then  drawing 
in  his  bead,  and  taking  her  hand,  "  By  my  soul,  Qara — 
it  is  true,  if  ever  there  was  truth  in  siach  a  itale !— He  stood 
by  me  just  now,  and  ucged  me  to  mujder  tbeel — What 
else  could  hare  put  my  bunting-knife  into  my  thought? — 
Ay,  by  God,  and  into  any  very  haasd; — at  such  a  amoment  ? — 
Yonder  I  could  almost  fancy  I  see  him  fly,  the  wood,  and 
the  rock,  and  the  water,  gteaaning  back  the  (cfcurlwied  funaace- 
light,  'that  is  shed  -on  them  by  his  dra^gon  wings !  By  Tny 
soul,  I  can  hardly  suppose  it  fancy! — I  can  iaardly  think 
but  that  J  was  under  the  inftueiice  of  an  evii  spirit— under 
an  act  of  fiendish  possession !  But  gone  as  he  is,  gone  tet 
him  he — and  tbou,  too  ready  implement  of  evil,  be  tbofti 
gone  after  him  1 "  He  drew  from  his  pocket  his  right  hand, 
which  had  all  this  time  heiki  has  hunting-knife,  and  tljjrew 
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the  implement  into  the  courtyard  as  he  spoke ;  then,  with 
a  mournful  quietness  and  solemnity  of  manner,  shut  the 
window,  and  led  his  sister  by  the  hand  to  her  usual  seat, 
which  her  tottering  steps  scarce  enabled  her  to  reach. 
"Clara,"  he  said,  after  a  pause  of  mournful  silence,  "we 
must  think  what  is  to  be  done,  without  passion  or  violence 
— there  may  be  something  for  us  in  the  dice  yet,  if  we  do 
not  throw  away  our  game.  A  blot  is  never  a  blot  till  it  is 
hit — dishonour  concealed,  is  not  dishonour  in  some  respects. 
— Dost  thou  attend  to  me,  wretched  girl  ?  "  he  said,  suddenly 
and  sternly  raising  his  voice. 

"Yes,  brother — yes  indeed,  brother,"  she  hastily  replied, 
terrified  even  by  delay  again  to  awaken  his  ferocious  and 
ungovernable  temper. 

"Thus  it  must  be,  then,"  he  said.  "You  must  marry 
this  Etherington — there  is  no  help  for  it,  Clara — You  cannot 
complain  of  what  your  own  vice  and  folly  have  rendered 
inevitable." 

"  But,  brother — ^*'  said  the  trembling  girl. 

"Be  silent  I  know  all  that  you  would  say.  You  love 
him  not,  you  would  say.  I  love  him  not,  no  more  than 
you.  Nay,  what  is  more,  he  loves  you  not — if  he  did,  I 
might  scruple  to  give  you  to  him,  you  being  such  as  you 
have  owned  yourself.  But  you  shall  wed  him  out  of  hate, 
Clara — or  for  the  interest  of  your  family — or  for  what  reason 
you  will — But  wed  him  you  shall  and  must." 

"  Brother — dearest  brother — one  single  word  ! " 

"  Not  of  refusal  or  expostulation — that  time  is  gone  by," 
said  her  brother.  "  When  I  believed  thee  what  I  thought 
thee  this  morning,  I  might  advise  you,  but  I  could  not 
compel.  But,  since  the  honour  of  our  family  has  been  dis- 
graced by  your  means,  it  is  but  just,  that,  if  possible,  its 
disgrace  should  be  hidden ;  and  it  shall, — ay,  if  selling  you 
for  a  slave  would  tend  to  conceal  it ! " 
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"  You  do  worse — ^you  do  worse  by  me  I  A  slave  in  an 
open  market  may  be  bought  by  a  kind  master — you  do  not 
give  me  that  chance — you  wed  me  to  one  who " 

"  Fear  him  not,  nor  the  worst  that  he  can  do,  Clara,"  said 
her  brother.  "I  know  on  what  terms  he  marries;  and, 
being  once  more  your  brother,  as  your  obedience  in  this 
matter  will  make  me,  he  had  better  tear  his  flesh  from 
his  bones  with  his  own  teeth,  than  do  thee  any  displeasure  I 
By  Heaven,  I  hate  him  so  much — for  he  has  outreached 
me  every  way  —  that  methinks  it  is  some  consolation 
that  he  will  not  receive  in  thee  the  excellent  creature  I 
thought  thee ! — Fallen  as  thou  art,  thou  art  still  too  good 
for  him." 

Encouraged  by  the  more  gentle  and  almost  affectionate 
tone  in  which  her  brother  spoke,  Clara  could  not  help 
saying,  although  almost  in  a  whisper,  "  I  trust  it  will  not  be 
so — I  trust  he  will  consider  his  own  condition,  honour,  and 
happiness,  better  than  to  share  it  with  me." 

"  Let  him  utter  such  a  scruple  if  he  dares,"  said  Mowbray 
— "  But  he  dares  not  hesitate — he  knows  that  the  instant  he 
recedes  from  addressing  you,  he  signs  his  own  death-warrant 
or  mine,  or  perhaps  that  of  both ;  and  his  views,  too,  are  of 
a  kind  that  will  not  be  relinquished  on  a  point  of  scrupulous 
delicacy  merely.  Therefore,  Clara,  nourish  no  such  thought 
in  your  heart  as  that  there  is  the  least  possibility  of  your 
escaping  such  a  marriage !  The  match  is  booked — Swear 
you  will  not  hesitate." 

"  I  will  not,"  she  said,  almost  breathlessly,  terrified  lest 
he  was  about  to  start  once  more  into  the  fit  of  unbridled 
fury  which  had  before  seized  on  him. 

"  Do  not  even  whisper  or  hint  an  objection,  but  submit  to 
your  fate,  for  it  is  inevitable." 

"  I  will — submit " — answered  Clara,  in  the  same  trembling 
accent 
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"  And  I,"  he  said,,  "  will  spare  y out— at  least  at  present — 
and  it  may  be  for  ever — all  iwquHfy  into  the  gjuilt  which  you 
have  confessed.  Rumours  diere  were  of  laai-scooducty  which 
reached  my  ears-  eveid  in  England;  but  who  couki  have 
believed  tfeeian  that  looked  on  you  daily^  and  witnessed  your 
late  course  of  life?— On  this  subjject  I  will  be  at  present 
sileftt — perhaps  may  not  touch  agaia  on  it — ^that  is,  if 
youj  do'  nothing  to  thwart  my  pleasure,  or  to  avoid  the  £ate 
which  circum^aiaiCes  rendet  unavoidable.— And  how  it  is 
late — retire,  Clara,  to  you*  bed:— think  on  what  I  have 
said  as  what  niecessity  has  deteirmined,  and  not  my  selfish 
pleasure," 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  she  placed,  but  not  withoitt 
reluctant  terror,  her  trembUiig  palm  in  his.  In  this  manner, 
and  with  a  sort  of  mourjaful  sokjalinity,  as  if  they  had  been 
in  attendance  upon  a  funeral,,  he  handed  his  sister  through 
a  g^lkjry  hung  with  old  family  pi€tures»  at  the  end  of  which 
was  Clara's  bedchamber.  The  moon,  which  at  this  moment 
looked  out  through  a  huge  volume  of  mustering  douds  that 
had  long  been  boding  storm,  fell  on  the  two  last  descend- 
ants of  that  ancient  fam.ily,  as  they  glided  hand  in  hand, 
more  like  the  ghostfe  of  the  deceased  than  like  Living 
persons,  through  the  hall  and  amongst  the  portraits  of 
their  forefathers.  The  same  thoughts  were  in  the  breasts 
of  both,  but  neither  altterfipt^d  to  say,  while  they  cast  a 
flitting  glance  on  tlhe  pallid  and  decayed  represeofe^tions^ 
"  How  little  did  thes6  anticipate  this'  catastrophe  Of  their 
house  r"  At  the  door  of  the  befdi?oom  Mowbray  quitted 
his  sister's  hand^  and  said^,  "  Clara,  you  should  tCMaight 
thank  God,  that  saved  you  from  a  great  danger,  aasxd  me 
from  a  deadly  sin." 

"  I  will,"  she  answered—"  I  will."  And^  as  if  her  terror 
had  been  anew  excited  hf  thi»  allusion  to  what  had  passed, 
she  bid  her  brother  hastily  good-night,  and  was  no  sooner 
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within  her  apartment,  than  he  heard  her  turn  the  key  in  the 
lock,  and  draw  two  bolts  besides. 

"  I  understand  you,  Clara,"  muttered  Mowbray  between 
his  teeth,  as  he  heard  one  bar  drawn  after  another.  "  But  if 
you  could  earth  yourself  under  Ben  Nevis,  you  could  not 
escape  what  fate  has  destined  for  you. — Yes  1"  he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  walked  with  slow  and  moody  pace  through 
the  moamlit  gallery,  nancertain  whether  to  netjum  to  the  par- 
lour, or  to  retire  to  his  solitary  ichamber,  when  his  attention 
was  aroused  by  a  ntuse  in  the  oourtyard. 

The  (night  \eais  not  indeed  far  advanced,  but  it  had  been 
so  long  since  Shaiws^Castle  peceiTed  a  guest,  that,  had  Mow- 
bray mot  heard  tihe  rolling  of  wheels  in  the  .courtyard,  he 
might  have  thought  rather  of  househreakers  than  of  visitors. 
But,  as  the  sound  of  a  carriage  and  horses  was  distinctly 
heard,  it  instantly  occurred  to  him,  that  the  guest  must  be 
Lord  Eitheringlon,  coroe,  even  &\.  this  late  hour,  to  speak 
with  him  on  the  reports  which  were  current  to  his  sister's 
prejudice,  and  perhaps  to  declare  ibis  addresses  to  her  were 
at  an  end  Eager  to  know  the  worst,  and  to  bring  matters 
to  a  -decision,  he  re-entered  the  apartnaent  he  load  juiit  left, 
where  the  lights  were  still  bviming,  and,  calling  loudly  to 
Patrick,  whom  he  heard  iti  communing  with  the  postillion, 
commanded  him  to  show  the  visitor  to  Miss  Mowbray's 
parlour.  It  was  not  the  light  -step  of  the  yoimg  nobleman 
which  came  tramping,  im*  rather  stamping,  through  the  long 
passage,  and  up  tibe  two  or  thuee  steps  at  tfee  end  of  it. 
Neither  was  it  Lwd  Etherington*s  graoefull  (igure  which  was 
seen  when  the  door  opened,  but  the  stout  squ&fe  substance 
of  Mr.  Peregrine  Touchwood. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

A   RELATIVE. 

Claim'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allow'd. 

Deserted  Village. 

Starting  at  the  unexpected  and  undesired  apparition  which 
presented  itself,  in  the  manner  described  at  the  end  of  the 
last  chapter,  Mowbray  yet  felt,  at  the  same  time,  a  kind  of 
relief,  that  his  meeting  with  Lord  Etherington,  painfully 
decisive  as  that  meeting  must  be,  was  for  a  time  suspended. 
So  it  was  with  a  mixture  of  peevishness  and  internal  satisfac- 
tion, that  he  demanded  what  had  procured  him  the  honour 
of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Touchwood  at  this  late  hour. 

"  Necessity,  that  makes  the  old  wife  trot,"  replied  Touch- 
wood ;  "  no  choice  of  mine,  I  assure  you — Gad,  Mr.  Mow- 
bray, I  would  rather  have  crossed  Saint  Gothard,  than  run 
the  risk  I  have  done  to-night,  rumbling  through  your  break- 
neck roads  in  that  d — d  old  wheelbarrow. — On  my  word, 
I  believe  I  must  be  troublesome  to  your  butler  for  a  draught 
of  something — I  am  as  thirsty  as  a  coal-heaver  that  is  work- 
ing by  the  piece.  You  have  porter,  I  suppose,  or  good  old 
Scotch  twopenny  ?  " 

With  a  secret  execration  on  his  visitor's  effrontery,  Mr. 
Mowbray  ordered  the  servant  to  put  down  wine  and  water, 
of  which  Touchwood  mixed  a  gobletful,  and  drank  it  off. 

"  We  are  a  small  family,"  said  his  entertainer ;  "  and  I  am 
seldom  at  home — still  more  seldom  receive  guests,  when  I 
chance  to  be  here — I  am  sorry  1  have  no  malt  liquor,  if  you 
prefer  it." 

"Prefer  it?"  said  Touchwood,  compounding,  however, 
another  glass  of  sherry  and  water,  and  adding  a  large  piece 
of  sugar,  to  correct  the  hoarseness  which,  he  observed,  his 
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night  journey  might  bring  on, — "  to  be  sure  I  prefer  it,  and 
so  does  everybody,  except  Frenchmen  and  dandies. — No 
offence,  Mr.  Mowbray,  byt  you  should  order  a  hogshead 
from  Meux — ^the  brown-stout,  wired  down  for  exportation 
to  the  colonies,  keeps  for  any  length  of  time,  and  in  every 
climate — I  have  drank  it  where  it  must  have  cost  a  guinea 
a  quart,  if  interest  had  been  counted." 

"When  I  expect  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  you,  Mr. 
Touchwood,  I  will  endeavour  to  be  better  provided,"  an- 
swered Mowbray  ;  "  at  present  your  arrival  has  been  without 
notice,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  know  if  it  has  any  particular 
object." 

"This  is  what  I  call  coming  to  the  point,"  said  Mr. 
Touchwood,  thrusting  out  his  stout  legs,  accoutred  as  they 
were  with  the  ancient  defences,  called  boot-hose,  so  as 
to  rest  his  heels  upon  the  fender.  "Upon  my  life,  the 
fire  turns  the  best  flower  in  the  garden  at  this  season  of 
the  year — HI  take  the  freedom  to  throw  on  a  log. — Is 
it  not  a  strange  thing,  by-the-bye,  that  one  never  sees  a 
fagot  in  Scotland?  You  have  much  small  wood,  Mr. 
Mowbray,  I  wonder  you  do  not  get  some  fellow  from 
the  midland  counties,  to  teach  your  people  how  to  make 
a  fagot." 

"  Did  you  come  all  the  way  to  Shaws-Castle,"  asked  Mow- 
bray, rather  testily,  "  to  instruct  me  in  the  mystery  of  fagot- 
making  ?  " 

"Not  exactly — not  exactly,"  answered  the  undaunted 
Touchwood;  "but  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  in 
everything — z.  word  by  the  way,  on  any  useful  subject,  can 
never  fall  amiss. — As  for  my  immediate  and  more  pressing 
business,  I  can  assure  you,  that  it  is  of  a  nature  sufficiently 
urgent,  since  it  brings  me  to  a  house  in  which  I  am  much 
surprised  to  find  myself." 

"The  surprise  is   mutual,   sir,"  said   Mowbray   gravely, 
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o-hsexvimg  that  his  guest  made  a  pause  ;  "  it  is  full  titne  you 
should  explain  k." 

♦*  Well,  then,"  replied  Touchwood  ;  **  I  must  first  ask  you 
whether  you  hare  wever  iieard  of  a  certain  old  gentleinan, 
called  Scrogie,  who  took  it  into  wh«t  he  called  his  liead,  poor 
man,  to  be  ashamed  of  the  name  he  bore,  though  owned  by 
many  honest  and  respectable  men,  and  chose  to  join  it  to 
your  surname  of  Mowbray,  as  having  a  pFiore  chivalrous 
Norman  sounding,  and  in  a  word,  a  gentlemanlike  twatig 
with  it?" 

"  I  have  heard  of  such  a  person,  though  only  latdy,^'  said 
Mowbray.  "  Reginald  Scrogie  Mowbray  was  his  name.  I 
have  reason  to  consider  his  aUianoe  with  my  family  as  un- 
doubted, thjaaigh  you  seem  to  mention  it  with  a  sneer,  sir. 
I  believe  Mr.  S.  Mowbray  regulated  his  feimily  setden^ents 
very  much  upon  the  idea  tJhat  his  heir  was  to  intermarry  with 
our  house." 

"  True,  true,  Mr.  Mowbray,**  answered  Touchwood  ;  ^*  and 
certainly  »it  is  not  your  business  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
the  genealogical  tree,  that  is  like  to  bear  golden  apples  for 
you— Ha'l" 

"  Well,  well,  sir — ^proceed— proceed,**  answered  Mowbray. 

"  You  may  also  have  heard  that  this  old  gentleman  ted  a 
son,  who  would  willingly  have  cut  up  the  said  family  tree  into 
fagots ;  who.  thisught  Scrogie  sounded  as  well  as  Mowbmy, 
and  had  no  fancy  for  an  imaginary  gentility,  which  was  to  be 
attained  by  ttie  chaise  of  one's  natural  name,  and  the  dis- 
owmog,  w  it  were,  of  one*-$  actual  relations.** 

^'  I  thini:  I  have  heard  from  Loird  Etherington,"  answered 
Mcw'hiray,  "  to  whose  communications  I  owe  most  of  ray 
knowledge  about  these  Scrogie  people,  that  old  Mr.  Scrogie 
Mowbmy  was  unfortunate  in  a  son,  w4>o  tihwarted  his  father 
on  every  occasion, — would  embrace  no  opportunity  which 
fortunate  chanccB  beikd  ©ut,  of  raising  and  distinguishing  the 
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fknrily,— had  imbibed  \avt  t^tes^  wandeaing  haiats^  and 
singular  objects  of  pursiukty— oo  account  of  which  his  father 
disioherited  faira*" 

"  It  is  veqr  tnie,>  Mt.  Mowbiay/'  proceeded)  Touchwood, 
"  that  this  perscm  did  happen  to  fftUi  lutuder  his  father's  disi- 
jdeasu»e,  becaase  he  scorned  forms  and  fliammery,— loved 
better  to  make  money  as  an  honest  merchant,  than  to  throw 
it  away  as  an  idle  gentleman,— never  calied  a  ooajch  when 
walking  on  foot  would  serve  the  turn,— and  liked  the  Royai 
Exchange  better  than  St.  James's  Pack.  In  short,  his  father 
disinherited  him ;  because  he  had  the  qualities  for  doubling 
the  estate,  rather  than  those  for  squandering  jt.*^ 

"  Ail  this  may  be  quite  correcty  Mr.  Touchwood,"  replied 
Mo^vHDa^ay ;  ^'  hck.  pray,  what  has  this  Mr«  Scrogie,  jiunior,  to 
do  with  you  or  me  ?  " 

"  Do  with  you  or  me  1 "  said  Touchwood,  as  if  surprised  at 
the  question ;  ''  he  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  me  at  least, 
since  I  ami  the  very  man  myself." 

"  The  devil  you  are  I "  said  Mowbiafy,  opening  wide  his 
eyes  in  turn;  "why,  Mr.  A — a — yonr  name  is  Toudaiwood 
— P.  Touchwood— Paul,  I  $«pposev  or  Peter— I  read  it  so  in 
the:  sabscriptioa  book  at  the  WeHL" 

"  Peregrine,  sir,  Peregrine-^my  mother  would  have  me  so 
christened,  because  Percgrinie  Pickle  came  out  dtaring  h«r 
confrrieraent  >  arvd  my  poor  fooliiih  father  acquiesced^  because 
he  thought  it  gcnteei^  and  derived  from  the  Willoughbks. 
I  don't  like  it,  and  I  always  write  P*  short,  and  you  mi^t 
hare  remarked  a»  S;  also  before  the  sarnamie— I  tase  at 
present  P.  S,  Touchwood.  I  had  an  old  aequamtance  in 
the  city,-  whof  loved  his  }est^— *He  always  called  me  Postscript 
Tottcbwood." 

"  Then,  sir,"  said  Mowbray,  "  if  you  are  really  Mr.  Scrogie, 
tovet  court,  I  must  suppose  the  name  of  Touchwood  is 
assumed?" 
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"What  the  devil  1"  replied  Mr.  P.  S.  Touchwood,  "do 
you  suppose  there  is  no  name  in  the  English  nation  will 
couple  up  legitimately  with  my  paternal  name  of  Scrogie, 
except  your  own,  Mr.  Mowbray? — I  assure  you  I  got  the 
name  of  Touchwood,  and  a  pretty  spell  of  money  along  with 
it,  from  an  old  godfather,  who  admired  my  spirit  in  sticking 
by  commerce." 

"Well,  sir,  every  one  has  his  taste — Many  would  have 
thought  it  better  to  enjoy  a  hereditary  estate,  by  keeping 
your  father's  name  of  Mowbray,  than  to  have  gained  another 
by  assuming  a  stranger's  name  of  Touchwood." 

"  Who  told  you  Mr.  Touchwood  was  a  stranger  to  me  ?  " 
said  the  traveller ;  "  for  aught  I  know,  he  had  a  better  title 
to  the  duties  of  a  son  from  me,  than  the  poor  old  man  who 
made  such  a  fool  of  himself,  by  trying  to  turn  gentleman  in 
his  old  age.  He  was  my  grandfather's  partner  in  the  great 
firm  of  Touchwood,  Scrogie,  &  Co. — Let  me  tell  you,  there 
is  as  good  inheritance  in  house  as  in  field — 2,  man's  partners 
are  his  fathers  and  brothers,  and  a  head  clerk  may  be  likened 
to  a  kind  of  first  cousin." 

"  I  meant  no  offence,  whatever,  Mr.  Touchwood  Scrogie." 

"Scrogie  Touchwood,  if  you  please,''  said  the  senior; 
"the  scrog  branch  first,  for  it  must  become  rotten  ere  it 
become  touchwood — ha,  ha,  ha  1 — you  take  me." 

"A  singular  old  fellow  this,"  said  Mowbray  to  himself, 
"  and  speaks  in  all  the  dignity  of  dollars ;  but  I  will  be  eivil 
to  him,  till  I  can  see  what  he  is  driving  at — ^You  are 
facetious,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  he  proceeded  aloud.  "I  was 
only  going  to  say,  that  although  you  set  no  value  upon  your 
connection  with  my  family,  yet  I  cannot  forget  that  such  a 
circumstance  exists;  and  therefore  I  bid  you  heartily  welcome 
to  Shaws-Castle." 

"Thank  ye,  thank  ye,  Mr.  Mowbray — I  knew  you  would 
see  the  thing  right.     To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  should  not 
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have  cared  much  to  come  a-begging  for  your  acquaintance 
and  cousinship,  and  so  forth ;  but  that  I  thought  you  would 
be  more  tractable  in  your  adversity,  than  was  your  father  in 
his  prosperity." 

"  Did  you  know  my  father,  sir  ?  "  said  Mowbray. 

"  Ay,  ay — I  came  once  down  here,  and  was  introduced  to 
him — saw  your  sister  and  you  when  you  were  children — had 
thoughts  of  making  my  will  then,  and  should  have  clapped 
you  both  in  before  I  set  out  to  double  Cape  Horn.  But, 
gad,  I  wish  my  poor  father  had  seen  the  reception  I  got  ?  I 
did  not  let  the  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's 
that  was  then,  smoke  my  money-bags — that  might  have 
made  him  more  tractable — not  but  that  we  went  on  indif- 
ferent well  for  a  day  or  two,  till  I  got  a  hint  that  my  room 
was  wanted,  for  that  the  Duke  of  Devil-knows-what  was 
expected,  and  my  bed  was  to  serve  his  valet-de-chambre. — 
*  Oh,  damn  all  gentle  cousins ! '  said  I,  and  off  I  set  on  the 
pad  round  the  world  again,  and  thought  no  more  of  the 
Mowbrays  till  a  year  or  so  ago." 

"  And,  pray,  what  recalled  us  to  your  recollection  ?  " 

"  Why,"  said  Touchwood,  "  I  was  settled  for  some  time 
at  Smyrna  (for  I  turn  the  penny  go  where  I  will — I  have 
done  a  little  business  even  since  I  came  here) ; — but  being 
at  Smyrna,  as  I  said,  I  became  acquainted  with  Francis 
Tyrrel." 

"  The  natural  brother  of  Lord  Etherington,"  said  Mow- 
bray. 

"Ay,  so  called,"  answered  Touchwood;  "but  by-and-by 
he  is  more  likely  to  prove  the  Earl  of  Etherington  himself, 
and  t'other  fine  fellow  the  bastard." 

"  The  devil  he  is  ! — You  surprise  me,  Mr.  Touchwood." 

"I  thought  I  should — I  thought  I  should — Faith,  I  am 
sometimes  surprised  myself  at  the  turn  things  take  in  this 
world.     But  the  thing  is  not  the  less  certain — the  proofs 
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are  lying  in  the  strong  chest  of  Odiur  house  at  London^  de- 
posited there  by  the  old  Earl,  -vrho  repented  of  his  roguery 
to  Miss  Martigny  long  before  he  died,  iwt  had  not  eoufage 
enough  to  do  his  legitimate  son  justice  till  the  aexton  had 
housed  him," 

**Good  Heaven,  sk  !^  said  Mowbray;  **and  ^did  you 
know  alt  this  while,  that  i  was  about  to  bestow  the  only 
sister  of  my  house  upon  an  impostor?** 

"What  was  my  business  with  that,  Mr.  Mowbray?"  re- 
plied Touchwood ;  "  you  would  have  been  very  angry  had 
any  one  suspected  you  of  not  being  sharp  enough,  to  iook 
out  for  yourself  and  your  sister  both.  Besides,  Lord  Ether- 
ington,  bad  enough  as  he  may  be  in  otiher  respects,  was, 
till  very  lately,  no  impostor,  or  an  innocent  one,  for  he  only 
occupied  the  situation  in  which  his  father  had  placed  hinx 
And,  indeed,  when  I  understood,  upon  coming  to  England, 
that  he  was  gone  d<)wn  here,  and,  as  I  conjectured,  to  pay 
his  addresses  to  your  sJster,  to  say  truth,  I  did  not  see  he 
could  do  better.  Here  was  a  poor  fellow  that  was  about  to 
cease  to  be  a  lord  and  a  weakhy  man ;  was^  it  not  very 
reasonable  that  he  should  majce  the  roost  of  his  dignity 
while  he  had  it?  and  if>  by  marrying  a  pretty  giri  while  in 
possession  of  his  title,  he  could  get  possession  of  the  good 
estate  of  Nettlewood,  why,  f  could  see  nothing  in  it  bait  a 
very  pretty  way  of  breaking  his  fall." 

•'  Very  pretty  for  him,  indeed,  and  very  canvenient  too," 
said  Mowbray ;  "  but  pray,  sir,  what  was  to  become  of  the 
honour  of  my  family?" 

"Why,  what  was  the  honour  of  your  family  to  me?^'  said 
Touchwood ;  "  unless  it  was  to  recommend  your  :£amily  to 
my  care,  that  I  was  disinherited  on  account  of  it  And  if 
fhis  Etherington,  or  Bulmer,  had  been  a  good  fellow,  I 
would  have  seen  all  the  Mowbrays  that  erear  wotc  hroadr 
cloth,  at  Jericho,  before  I  had  interfered.* 
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'^*I  am  really  mtch  indebted  to  your  kindness,'*  said 
Motwbcay  angriily; 

'*^More-  thantt  ydu  arc  aware  o^"  answered  Touchwood  j 
"for,  though  I  thought  thasf  Bulrtiej^  even  when-  declared 
illegitiinate^  migtot  be  a  reefitotmble  good  match  fxixr  your 
sister,  considecing  the  es^te  which  wait  to  accompany  the 
unron  cdf  their  haiixds ;  yet,  now  i  hove  discovered  him  €0  be 
a  scotmdrel— «very  way  a  scoundrcj^— I  woald  not  wish  any 
decent  girl  to  naarry  hian,  were  tihey  to  get  all  York&hire, 
instead  of  Nettilewood.     So*  I  have  come:  ta  pUKt  you  right." 

The  strangeness  ef  the:  news  whkh  Toucbiwood  sa  biuii^l'y 
cofinmunicaledi,.  made  Mowbray's  bead  turn  round  like  that 
of  a  man  who  grows  dizzy  at  finding  himself  on  tht  verge 
of  ai  precipice-  Touchwood  observed  his  constefnation, 
which  he  willingly  construed  into  an  acknowledgnaent  of 
his  own  brilliant  genius. 

"Take  a  glass  of  wine,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  he  said  com- 
placently ;  "  take  a  glass  of  old  sherry— nothing,  like  it  f©i^ 
clearidwg.  the  ideas^-^-and  do-  not  be  afnaid  of  me,  tiiough  I 
come  thus  siaddenly  upon  you  with  such  surprising  tidings — 
you  will  find  me  a  plain,  simple,,  ordinary  man,  that  haire  my 
faults  and  my  blunders,  like-,  other  peopie.  I  acknowledge 
that  maich  tra-vel  and  experiende  have  made  me  sometimes 
play  the  busybody,  because  I  land  I  can  do  tHriiigs  better 
than  other  people,  aaad  i  love  to-  see*  folk  stare^t's  a  way 
I  have  got.  But,  after  ail,  li  am  un  ban  diabk^  as  the 
Frenchman  says ;  and  here  I  have  come  four  or  fi-vtg  htin* 
dred  miles  to  lie  quiiet  among  yo®  all,  and'  put  all  your 
little  matters  to  rights,  just  when  you  think  they  ^xt  most 
desperate." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  gdod'  intentions,"  said  Mowbray  \ 
"  but  I  must  needs  say,  tlbt  they  would  have  beei»  tnore 
effectual  had  yoo  been  less  cunnings  in  my  behalf,  and 
frankly  tddl  me  what,  yott-  knew  of  Lord  Ethetiwgton  ;  as'  ii 
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is,  the  matter  has  gone  fearfully  far.  I  have  promised  him 
my  sister — I  have  laid  myself  under  personal  obligations  to 
him — and  there  are  other  reasons  why  I  fear  I  must  keep 
my  word  to  this  man,  earl  or  no  earl." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Touchwood,  "would  you  give  up 
your  sister  to  a  worthless  rascal,  who  is  capable  of  robbing 
the  post-office,  and  of  murdering  his  brother,  because  you 
have  lost  a  trifle  of  money  to  him?  Are  you  to  let  him 
go  off  triumphantly,  because  he  is  a  gamester  as  well  as 
a  cheat? — You  are  a  pretty  fellow,  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St 
Ronan's — you  are  one  of  the  happy  sheep  that  go  out  for 
wool,  and  come  home  shorn.  Egad,  you  think  yourself  a 
mill-stone,  and  tum  out  a  sack  of  grain — You  flew  abroad  a 
hawk,  and  have  come  home  a  pigeon — You  snarled  at  the 
Philistines,  and  they  have  drawn  your  eye-teeth  with  a 
vengeance ! " 

"This  is  all  very  witty,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  replied  Mow- 
bray ;  "  but  wit  will  not  pay  this  man  Etherington,  or 
whatever  he  is,  so  many  hundreds  as  I  have  lost  to  him." 

"Why,  then,  wealth  must  do  what  wit  cannot,"  said  old 
Touchwood;  "I  must  advance  for  you,  that  is  all.  Look 
ye,  sir,  I  do  not  go  afoot  for  nothing — if  I  have  laboured, 
I  have  reaped — and,  like  the  fellow  in  the  old  play,  'I 
have  enough,  and  can  maintain  my  humour* — ^it  is  not  a 
few  hundreds  or  thousands  either  can  stand  betwixt  old 
P.  S.  Touchwood  and  his  purpose ;  and  my  present  purpose 
is  to  make  you,  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's,  a  free  man  of 
the  forest. — You  still  look  grave  on  it,  young  man  ? — Why, 
I  trust  you  are  not  such  an  ass  as  to  think  your  dignity 
offended,  because  the  plebeian  Scrogie  comes  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  terribly  great  and  old  house  of  Mowbray  ?  " 

"  I  am  indeed  not  such  a  fool,"  answered  Mowbray,  with 
his  eyes  still  bent  on  the  ground,  "  to  reject  assistance  that 
comes  to  me  like  a  rope  to  a  drowning  man — but  there  is 
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a  circumstance "  he  stopped   shout  -and   drank  a  glass 

of  winje— "a  cimomstance  to  which  it  is  most  paitiful  to 
me  to  iallade  --bat  you  seem  my  friend^and  I  cannot  in- 
timate to  you  more  strongly  my  belief  m  ycuT  professions 
of  regard  than  by  saying,  that  the  language  held  by  Lady 
Peneiope  Penfather  on  nnxy  sister^s  account,  renders  it 
higMy  proper  that  :she  were  settled  in  iife ;  and  I  caniiot 
but  fear,  that  the  breaking  off  the  affair  with  this  man 
might  be  of  great  prejudice  to  iier  at  this  moment.  They 
will  have  Nettlewood^  and  they  wsray  live  separate-— he  Tms 
offered  to  make  settlements  to  Dhat  effebt,  even  on  the  very 
day  of  marriage.  Her  condition  as  a  married  woman  will 
put  her  above  scandal,  and  above  necessity,  fmm  which,  I 
am  sorry  to  say^  I  cannot  hope  long  to  preserve  her. " 

"  For  shame ! — for  shame  ! — for  shame  !  '*  said  Touch- 
wood, accumulating  km  "words  thicket  than  usual  on  each 
other;  *' would  you  ;seU  your  own  flesh  a*id  blood  to  a  man 
like  this  Bulmer,  whose  character  is  now  laid  before  you, 
merely  because  a  disappointed  did  nrdd  speaks  scandal  of 
her  ?  A  irne  veneratron  you  pay  to  the  honoured  name  of 
Mowlbray !  If  my  poor,  old,  sitnpie  i&ither  had  known  what 
the  owners  lof  these  two  grand  syliables  co«ld  have  stooped 
to  do  for  merely  ensuring  subsistence,  he  would  have  thcmght 
as  little  of  the  noble  Mowbrays  as  of  the  humble  Scrogies. 
And,  I  da/pe  say,  the  young  lady  is  just  such  anot^est— eager 
to  get  imarried*^tto  matter  to  whom.'* 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Touch  wood, '*  answered  Mowl»ay ;  ^'tny 
sister  entertaiiHS  sentiments  sjg>  very  different  from  what  you 
ascribe  to  her,  that  ^be  and  I  parted  on  the  most  unplea- 
sant terms,  in  consequence  of  my  pressing  this  man*s  suit 
upon  her.  'God  Iknowts,  fthat  I  only  did  so,  because  I  saw 
no  other  outlet  from  thfe  most  unpleasaifilt  dilfemma.  But, 
since  jrou  are  willing  to  interfere,  sir,  awd  aid  me  to  dis- 
entangle these  complicated  matters,  which  have,   I  own. 
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been  made  worse  by  my  own  rashness,  I  am  ready  to  throw 
the  matter  completely  into  your  hands,  just  as  if  you  were 
my  father  arisen  from  the  dead.  Nevertheless,  I  must 
needs  express  my  surprise  at  the  extent  of  your  intelligence 
in  these  affairs." 

"  You  speak  very  sensibly,  young  man,"  said  the  traveller ; 
"and  as  for  my  intelligence,  I  have  for  some  time  kno^^^l 
the  finesses  of  this  Master  Bulmer  as  perfectly  as  if  I  had 
been  at  his  elbow  when  he  was  pla)ring  all  his  dog's  tricks 
with  this  family.  You  would  hardly  suspect  now,"  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  confidential  tone,  "that  what  you  were  so 
desirous  a  while  ago  should  take  place,  has  in  some  sense 
actually  happened,  and  that  the  marriage  ceremony  has 
really  passed  betwixt  your  sister  and  this  pretended  Lord 
Etherington  ?  " 

"  Have  a  care,  sir ! "  said  Mowbray  fiercely ;  "  do  not 
abuse  my  candour — this  is  no  place,  time,  or  subject  for 
impertinent  jesting." 

"  As  I  live  by  bread,  I  am  serious,"  said  Touchwood : 
"Mr.  Cargill  performed  the  ceremony;  and  there  are  two 
living  witnesses  who  heard  them  say  the  words,  *  I,  Clara, 
take  you,  Francis,'  or  whatever  the  Scottish  Church  puts  in 
place  of  that  mystical  formula." 

"It  is  impossible,"  said  Mowbray;  "Cargill  dared  not 
have  done  such  a  thing — ^a  clandestine  proceeding,  such 
as  you  speak  of,  would  have  cost  him  his  living.  I'll  bet 
my  soul  against  a  horse-shoe,  it  is  all  an  imposition ;  and 
you  come  to  disturb  me,  sir,  amid  my  family  distress, 
with  legends  that  have  r  no  more  truth  in  them  than  the 
Alkoran." 

"There  are  some  true  things  in  the  Alkoran  (or  rather, 
the  Koran,  for  the  Al  is  merely  the  article  prefixed),  but 
let  that  pass — I  will  raise  your  wonder  higher  before  I  am 
done.     It  is  very  true,  that  your  sister  was  indeed  joined 
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in  marriage  with  this  same  Bulmer,  that  calls  himself  by 
the  title  of  Etherington;  but  it  is  just  as  true,  that  the 
marriage  is  not  worth  a  maravedi,  for  she  believed  him 
at  the  time  to  be  another  person — to  be,  in  a  word,  Francis 
Xyrrel,  who  is  actually  what  the  other  pretends  to  be,  a 
nobleman  of  fortune." 

"  I  cannot  understand  one  word  of  all  this,"  said 
Mowbray.  "I  must  to  my  sister  instantly,  and  demand 
of  her  if  there  be  any  real  foundation  for  these  wonderful 
averments." 

"  Do  not  go,"  said  Touchwood,  detaining  him,  "  you  shall 
have  a  full  explanation  from  me;  and,  to  comfort  you 
under  your  perplexity,  I  can  assure  you  that  Cargill's  con- 
sent to  celebrate  the  nuptials,  was  only  obtained  by  an 
aspersion  thrown  on  your  sister's  character,  which  induced 
him  to  believe  that  speedy  marriage  would  be  the  sole 
means  of  saving  her  reputation ;  and  I  am  convinced 
in  my  own  mind  it  is  only  the  revival  of  this  report 
which  has  furnished  the  foundation  of  I^ady  Penelope's 
chattering." 

"If  I  could  think  so" — said  Mowbray,  "if  I  could  but 
think  this  is  truth — and  it  seems  to  explain,  in  some  de- 
gree, my  sister's  mysterious  conduct — if  I  could  but  think 
it  true,  I  should  fall  down  and  worship  you  as  an  angel 
from  heaven ! " 

"A  proper  sort  of  angel,"  said  Touchwood,  looking 
modestly  down  on  his  short,  sturdy  supporters — "  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  an  angel  in  boot-hose?  Or,  do  you  suppose 
angels  are  sent  to  wait  on  broken-down  horse-jockeys  ?  " 

"  Call  me  what  you  will,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  said  the  young 
man ;  "  only  make  out  your  story  true,  and  my  sister 
innocent ! " 

"  Very  well  spoken,  sir,"  answered  the  senior,  "  very  well 
spoken !     But  then  I  understand,  you  are  to  be  gtiided  by 
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my  prudence  and  experience?  None  of  your  G —  damme 
doings,  sir — -yoiHr  duels  or  your  drubbings*  Let  me  manage 
the  afiair  for  you,  and  I  will  bring  you  thjx>ij^gh  with,  a 
flowing  sail." 

**Sir,  I  must  feel  as  a  gentlenaan," — ^^id  Mowbray. 

"  Feel  as  a  fool,"  said  Touchwood,  "  for  that  is  the  true 
case.  Nothing  would  please  this  BulnsD^r  better  than  to 
fight  through  his  rogueries— he  kaows  very  well,  that  he 
who  can  slit  a  pistol-ball  on  the  edge  of  a  penknife^  will 
always  preserve  some  sort  of  reputation  amidst  his  sooun- 
drelism — but  I  shall  take  care  to  stop  that  hole.  Sit  down 
— be  a  man  of  sense,  and  listen  to  the  whole  of  this  strange 
story." 

Mowbray  sat  donro  accorcKngly ;  and.  Touchwood,,  in  his 
own  way,  and  with  many  chairaefc^istic  interjectional  re- 
marks, gave  him  an  accouat  of  tine  early  loves  of  Clara  and 
Tyrrel— of  the  reasons  whidft  induced  Bulraer  at  first  to 
encourage  their  correspondence,  in  hopes  that  hi&  brother 
would,  by  a  clandestine  macriage,  altogether  ruin,  himself 
with  his  father — of  the  change  which  took  place  in  his  views 
when  he.  paroerved  the.  importance  annjexedi  by  the  old  Earl 
to  the  ttnion  of  Miss  Mowbray  with  his  apparent  bieir — of 
the  desperate  stratagem  which  he  endeavoured  to  play  off, 
by  substitiBting  himself  in  the  room  of  his  toother — and  all 
the  consequences,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  uestune  laere, 
as  they  are  detailed  at  length  by  tjie  perpetratoo-  himself,  in 
his  correspondence  with  Ci^ain  Jekyk 

When  the  whole  cojnmunicatiooi  was  ended,.  Mowbray, 
almost  stupefied  by  the  woodters  he  had  heapd»  rjemained 
foe  some  tim«  in  a  sort  of  reverie^  from  which  be  only 
started  to  ask  what  evidence  could  be  prQduced  of  a  siory 
so  strange. 

"The  evidence^"  a»sw^red  Touchwood^  "of  one  who  was 
a  deep  agent  in  all  these  matters,  from  first  to  last — as  eom- 
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plete  a  rogue,  I  believe,  as  the  devil  himself,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  our  mortal  fiend  does  not,  I  believe,  do  evil  for 
the  sake  of  evil,  but  "for  the  sake  of  the  profit  which  afttends 
it.  How  far  this  plea  will  avail  him  in  a  cocart  of  con- 
science, I  cannot  tell;  but  his  disposition  wa's  so  far  akin 
to  humanity,  that  I  have  always  found  my  old  acquaintance 
as  ready  to  do  good  as  ha^m,  providing  he  had  the  same 
^gio  upon  the  transaction." 

**  On  my  soul,"  said  Mowbray,  "  yoa  inas?t  mean  Solmes  ! 
-whom  I  have  long  suspected  to  be  a  deep  villain — and  now 
he  proves  traitor  to  boot.  How  the  devil  could  you  get 
into  his  intimacy,  Mr.  Touchwood  ?  ** 

"The  case  was  particular,"'  said  Towchwood.  "Mr. 
Solmes,  too  active  a  member  of  the  community  to  be  satis- 
fied with  managing  the  affairs  which  his  master  entrusted  to 
him,  adventured  in  a  little  business  on  his  own  account; 
and  thinking,  I  suppose,  that  the  late  Earl  of  Etherington 
had  forgotten  fuMy  to  acknowledge  his  services,  as  valet  to 
his  son,  he  supplied  that  defect  by  a  small  cheque  on  our 
house  lor  ;^ioo,  in  name,  and  bearing  the  apparent  signa- 
ture, of  the  deceased.  This  small  mistake  being  detected, 
Mr.  Solmes,  pi>rteur  of  the  little  billet,  wouid  have  heen 
consigned  to  the  custody  of  a  Bow  Street  officer,  but  that  I 
found  means  to  relieve  him,  on  condition  of  bis  making 
known  to  me  the  points  of  private  history  which  I  have  just 
been  communicating  to  you.  What  I  had  known  of  Tyrrel 
at  Smyrna,  had  given  me  much  interest  in  him,  and  you 
may  guess  it  was  not  lessened  by  the  distresses  which  he 
had  sustained  through  his  brother*s  treachery.  By  this 
fellow's  means,  I  have  couwterplotted  all  his  master's  fine 
schemes.  For  example^  as  soon  as  I  learned  Etilmer  was 
coming  down  here,  I  contrived  to  give  Tyrrel  an  anonymous 
hint,  well  knowing  he  would  set  off  like  the  devil  to  thwart 
him,  and  so   I  should   have  the  whole  dramatis  personae 
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together,  and  play  them  all  off  against  each  other,  after  my 
own  pleasure." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray,  "your  expedient 
brought  about  the  rencontre  between  the  two  brothers,  when 
both  might  have  fallen." 

"  Can't  deny  it — can't  deny  it,"  answered  Scrogie,  a  little 
discountenanced — "a  mere  accident — no  one  can  guard 
every  point. — Egad,  but  I  had  like  to  have  been  baffled 
again,  for  Bulmer  sent  the  lad  Jekyl,  who  is  not  such  a 
black  sheep  neither  but  what  there  are  some  white  hairs 
about  him,  upoti  a  treaty  with  Tyrrel,  that  my  secret  agent 
was  not  admitted  to.  Gad,  but  I  discovered  the  whole — 
you  will  scarce  guess  how." 

"Probably  not  easily,  indeed,  sir,"  answered  Mowbray: 
"for  your  sources  of  intelligence  are  not  the  most  obvious, 
any  more  than  your  mode  of  acting  the  most  simple  or  most 
comprehensible. " 

"I  would  not  have  it  so,"  said  Touchwood;  "simple  men 
perish  in  their  simplicity — I  carry  my  eye-teeth  about  me. — 
And  for  my  source  of  information — why,  I  played  the  eaves- 
dropper, sir — listened — knew  my  landlady's  cupboard  with 
the  double  door — got  into  it  as  she  has  done  many  a  time. 
— Such  a  fine  gentleman  as  you  would  rather  cut  a  man's 
throat,  I  suppose,  than  listen  at  a  cupboard-door,  though  the 
object  were  to  prevent  murder." 

"I  cannot  say  I  should  have  thought  of  the  expedient, 
certainly,  sir,"  said  Mowbray. 

"I  did  though,"  said  Scrogie,  "and  learned  enough  of 
what  was  going  on,  to  give  Jekyl  a  hint  that  sickened  him 
of  his  commission,  I  believe — so  the  game  is  all  in  my  own 
hands.  Bulmer  has  no  one  to  trust  to  but  Solmes,  and 
Solmes  tells  me  everything." 

Here  Mowbray  could  not  suppress  a  movement  of  im- 
patience. 
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"  I  wish  to  God,  sir,  that  since  you  were  so  kind  as  to 
interest  yourself  in  affairs  so  intimately  concerning  my 
family,  you  had  been  pleased  to  act  with  a  little  more 
openness  towards  me.  Here  have  I  been  for  weeks  the 
intimate  of  a  damned  scoundrel,  whose  throat  I  ought  to 
have  cut  for  his  scandalous  conduct  to  my  sister.  Here 
have  I  been  rendering  her  and  myself  miserable,  and  getting 
myself  cheated  every  night  by  a  swindler,  whom  you,  if  if 
had  been  your  pleasure,  could  have  unmasked  by  a  single 
word.  I  do  all  justice  to  your  intentions,  sir ;  but,  upon  my 
soul,  I  cannot  help  wishing  you  had  conducted  yourself  with 
more  frankness  and  less  mystery ;  and  I  am  truly  afraid  your 
love  of  dexterity  has  been  too  much  for  your  ingenuity,  and 
that  you  have  suffered  matters  to  run  into  such  a  skein  of 
confusion,  as  you  yourself  will  find  difficulty  in  unravelling." 

Touchwood  smiled,  and  shook  his  head  in  all  the 
conscious  pride  of  superior  understanding.  "  Young  man," 
he  said,  "when  you  have  seen  a  little  of  the  world,  and 
especially  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  narrow  island,  you  will 
find  much  more  art  and  dexterity  necessary  in  conducting 
these  businesses  to  an  issue,  than  occurs  to  a  blind  John 
Bull,  or  a  raw  Scottishman.  You  will  be  then  no  stranger 
to  the  policy  of  life,  which  deals  in  mining  and  counter- 
mining,— now  in  making  feints,  now  in  thrusting  with 
forthright  passes.  I  look  upon  you,  Mr.  Mowbray,  as  a 
young  man  spoiled  by  staying  at  home,  and  keeping  bad 
company;  and  will  make  it  my  business,  if  you  submit 
yourself  to  my  guidance,  to  inform  your  understanding,  so 
as  to  retrieve  your  estate. — Don't — don't  answer  me,  sir  I 
because  I  know  too  well,  by  experience,  how  young  men 
answer  on  these  subjects — they  are  conceited,  sir,  as  con- 
ceited as  if  they  had  been  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world.  I  hate  to  be  answered,  sir,  I  hate  it.  And,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  it  is  because  Tyrrel  has  a  fancy  of  answering 
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me,  that  I  rathei:  make  you  my  confidant  om  this  occasion, 
than  him.  I  would  have  had  him  throw  himself  iuto  my 
arms,  and  under  my  directions;  but  he  hesitated— he 
hesitated,  Mr.  Mowbray — ^and  I  despise  hesitation..  If  he 
thinks  he  has  wit  enough  to  manage  his.  oiwn  matters,,  let 
him  try  it — let  him  try  it.  Not  but  I  will  do  all  that  I  can 
for  him,  in  fitting  time  and  place ;  but  I  will  let  him  dwell 
in  his  perplexities  and  uncertainties  for  a  little  while  longer. 
And  so,  Mr.  Mowbray,  you  see  what  sort  of  an  odd  fellow 
I  am,  and  you  can  satisfy  me  at  once  whether  you  mean 
to  come  into  my  measures — only  speak  out  at  once,  sir, 
for  I  abhor  hesitation.'' 

While  Touchwood  thus  spoke,  Mowbray  was  forming  his 
Kcsolution  internally.  He  was  not  so,  inexperienced  as  the 
senior  supposed ;  at  least,,  he  could  plainly  see  that  he  had 
to  do  with  an  obstinate,,  capricious  old  man,  who>  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  chose  to  have  everything  in  his 
own  way ;  and  like  most  petty  politicians,  was  disposed  to 
throw  intrigue  and  mystery  over  matters  which  had  much 
better  be  prosecuted  boldly  and  openly.  But  he  perceived, 
at  the  same  time,,  that  Touchwood,  as  a  sort  of  relation, 
wealthy,  childless,  and  disposed  to  become  his  friend,  was  a 
person  to  be  conciliated,  the  rather  that  the  traveller  himself 
had  frankly  owned  that  it  was  Francis  Tyrrel's  want  of  de- 
ference towards  him,  which  had  forfeited,  or  at  least  abated, 
his.  fevour.  Mowb«ay  recollected,  also,  that  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  himsetf  stood,  did  not  permit  liini 
to  trifle  with  returnktg;  gleams  of  good  fortune.  Subduing, 
therefoare,  the  haoghtiness  of  temper  proper  to  him  as  an 
only  son  and  heir,  he  answered  respectfully,  that,  in  his 
aandition,  the  advice  and  assistariee  of  Mr,  ScK>gie  Touch- 
wood wei3e  too  important,,  not  to  be  purchased  at  the  price 
of  submitting  his  own  judgment  to  that  of  an  experienced 
and  sagacious  friend. 
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"  Well  said,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  replied  the  senior,  "  well  said. 
Let  me  once  have  the  management  of  your  affairs,  and  we 
will  brush  them  up  for  you  without  loss  of  time. — I  must  be 
obliged  to  you  for  a  bed  for  the  night,  however — it  is  as  dark 
as  a  wolPs  mouth ;  and  if  you  will  give  orders  to  keep  the 
poor  devil  of  a  postillion,  and  his  horses  too,  why,  I  will  be 
the  more  obliged  to  you." 

Mowbray  applied  himself  to  the  bell.  Patrick  answered 
the  call,  and  was  much  surprised,  when  the  old  gentleman, 
taking  the  word  out  of  his  entertainer's  mouth,  desired  a  bed 
to  be  got  ready,  with  a  little  fire  in  the  grate;  "for  I  take 
it,  friend,"  he  went  on,  "  you  have  not  giiests  here  very  often. 
— And  see  that  my  sheets  be  not  damp,  and  bid  the  house- 
maid take  care  not  to  rnake  the  bed  upon  an  exact  level,  but 
let  it  slope  from  the  pillow  to  the  footposts,  at  a  declivity  of 
about  eighteen  inches. — ^And  hark  ye — get  me  a  j^ug  of 
barley-water  to  place  t^  my  bedside,  with  the  squeeze  of 
a  lemorv— or  stay,  you  will  make  it  as  sour  as  Beelzebub — 
bring  the  lemon  on  a  saucer,  and  I  will  mix  it  myself." 

Patrick  listened  like  one  of  sense  forlorn,  his  head  turning 
like  a  mandarin,  alternately  from  the  speaker  to  his  master, 
as  if  to  ask  the  latter  whether  this  was  all  reality.  The 
instant  that  Touchwood  stopped,  Mowbray  added  his  fiat. 

**  Let  everything  be  done  to  make  Mr.  Touchwood  com- 
fortable, in  the  way  he  wishes." 

"Aweel,  sir,'*  said  Patrick,  "I  shall  tell  Mally,  to  be  sure, 
and  we  maun  do  our  best,  and— but  it*s  unco  late ^ 

"  And  therefore,"  said  Touchwood,  "  the  sooner  we  get  to 
bed  the  better,  my  old  fHend.  I,  fbr  one,  must  be  stirring 
early — I  have  business  of  life  and  death — it  concerns  you 
too,  Mr.  Mowbray — ^but  no  more  of  that  till  to-morrow. — 
And  let  the  lad  put  up  his  horses,  and  get  him  a  bed  some- 
where." 

Patrick  here  thought   he  had  gotten  upon  firm  ground 
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for  resistance,  for  which,  displeased  with  the  dictatorial  man- 
ner of  the  stranger,  he  felt  considerably  inclined. 

"Ye  may  catch  us  at  that,  if  ye  can,"  said  Patrick: 
"there's  nae  post-cattle  come  into  our  stables — What  do 
we  ken,  but  that  they  may  be  glandered,  as  the  groom 
says  ?  " 

"  We  must  take  the  risk  to-night,  Patrick,"  said  Mowbray, 
reluctantly  enough — "unless  Mr.  Touchwood  will  p>ermit 
the  horses  to  come  back  early  next  morning?" 

"  Not  I,  indeed,"  said  Touchwood ;  "  safe  bind  safe  find 
— it  may  be  once  away  and  aye  away,  and  we  shall  have 
enough  to  do  to-morrow  morning.  Moreover,  the  poor 
carrion  are  tired,  and  the  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his 
beast — and,  in  a  word,  if  the  horses  go  back  to  St.  Ronan's 
Well  to-night,  I  go  there  for  company." 

It  often  happens,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  perversity  of 
human  nature,  that  subserviency  in  trifles  is  more  difficult 
to  a  proud  mind,  than  compliance  in  matters  of  more  im- 
portance. Mowbray,  like  other  young  gentlemen  of  his 
class,  was  finically  rigid  in  his  stable  discipline,  and  even 
IvOrd  Etherington's  horses  had  not  been  admitted  into  that 
sanctum  sanctorum^  into  which  he  now  saw  himself  obliged 
to  induct  two  wretched  post-hacks.  But  he  submitted  with 
the  best  grace  he  could;  and  Patrick,  while  he  left  their 
presence,  with  iifted-up  hands  and  eyes,  to  execute  the 
orders  he  had  received,  could  scarcely  help  thinking  that 
the  old  man.  must  be  the  devil  in  disguise,  since  he  could 
thus  suddenly  control  his  fiery  master,  even  in  the  points 
which  he  had  hitherto  seemed  to  consider  as  of  most  vital 
importance. 

"  The  Lord  in  His  mercy  baud  a  grip  of  this  puir  family ! 
for  I,  that  was  born  in  it,  am  like  to  see  the  end  of  it" 
Thus  ejaculated  Patrick. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE   WANDERER. 

'TIs  a  naughty  night  to  swim  in. 

King  Lear, 

There  was  a  wild  uncertainty  about  Mowbray's  ideas,  after 
he  started  from  a  feverish  sleep  on  the  morning  succeeding 
this  memorable  interview,  that  his  sister,  whom  he  really 
loved  as  much  as  he  was  capable  of  loving  anything,  had 
dishonoured  him  and  her  name;  and  the  ^horrid  recollection 
of  their  last  interview  was  the  first  idea  which  his  waking 
imagination  was  thrilled  with.  Then  came  Touchwood's 
tale  of  exculpation — and  he  persuaded  himself,*  or  strove  to 
do  so,  that  Clara  must  have  understood  the  charge  he  had 
brought  against  her  as  referring  to  her  attachment  to  Tyrrel, 
and  its  fatal  consequences.  Again,  still  he  doubted  how  that 
could  be — still  feared  that  there  must  be  more  behind  than 
her  reluctance  to  confess  the  fraud  which  had  been  practised 
on  her  by  Bulmer ;  and  then,  again,  he  strengthened  him- 
self in  the  first  and  more  pleasing  opinion,  by  recollecting 
that,  averse  as  she  was  to  espouse  the  person  he  proposed  to 
her,  it  must  have  appeared  to  her  the  completion  of  ruin,  if 
he,  Mowbray,  should  obtain  knowledge  of  the  clandestine 
marriage. 

"  Yes — oh  yes,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  she  would  think  that 
this  story  would  render  me  more  eager  in  the  rascal's  interest, 
as  the  best  way  of  hushing  up  such  a  discreditable  affair — 
faith,  and  she  would  have  judged  right  too;  for,  had  he 
actually  been  Lord  Etherington,  I  do  not  see  what  else  she 
could  have  done.  But,  not  being  Lord  Etherington,  and  an 
anointed  scoundrel  into  the  bargain,  I  will  content  myself 
with  cudgelling  him  to  death  so  soon  as  I  can  get  out  of  the 
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guardianship  of  this  old,  meddling,  obstinate,  self-willed  busy- 
body.— Then,  what  is  to  be  done  for  Clara? — ^This  mock 
marriage  was  a  mere  bubble^  and  both  parties  must  draw 
stakes.  She  likes  this  grave  Don,  who  proves  to  be  the 
stick  of  the  right  tree,  after  all — so  do  not  I,  though  there 
be  something  lordlike  about  him.  I  was  sure  a  strolling 
painter  could  not  have  carried  it  oif  so.  She  may  marry 
him,  I  suppose,  if  the  law  is  not  agaitist  it— then  she  has  the 
earldom,  and  the  Oakktids,  and  Nettiespood,  all  at  once.— 
Gad,  we  sbould  come  in  winners,  after  all— and,  I  dare  say, 
this  old  boy  Tcwichwood  is  as  rich  as  a  Jew— worth  a  hun- 
dred thousand  at  least— He  is  too  peremptory  to  be  cut  up 
for  sixpence  under  a  hundred  thousand.— And  he  talks  of 
putting  me  to  rights— I  must  not  wince— must  stand  still  to 
be  carried  a  little— Only,  I  wish  the  law  may  permit  Clara's 
being  married  to  this  other  earl, — A  woman  cannbt  marry 
two  brothers,  that  is  certain ;— but  then,  if  she  is  not  married 
to  the  one  of  them  in  good  and  lawful  form,  there  can  be  nc 
bar  to  her  marrying  the  odier,  I  should  think*— I  hope  the 
lawyers  will  talk  no  nonsense  about  it — ^^I  hope  Clara  will 
have  no  foolish  scruples-^-But,  by  my  word,  the  first  thing  I 
have  to  hop^  is,  that  the  thing  is  true,  for  it  comes  through 
but  a  suspicious  channel.  111  away  to  Ckra  instantly — get 
the  truth  ovat  of  her— and  consider  what  is  to  be  done." 

Thus  partly  thought  and  partly  spoke  the  young  La^rd  of 
St.  Ronan*s,  hastily  dressing  himself,  in  order  to  inquire  into 
the  strange  chaos  of  events  which  perplexed  his  imagination. 

When  he  came  down  to  <iie  parlour  where  they  had 
supped  Jast  night,  and  where  breakfast  was  prepared  this 
morning,  he  sent  for  a  girl  who  acted  as  his  sister's  im- 
mediate attendant,  and  aiked,  **if  Miss  Mowhray  was  yet 
stirring?" 

The  girl  answered,  "she  had  not  ning  her  belL" 

'*  It  is  past  her  iisual  hour,"  said  Mowbray,  "  but  she  was 
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disturbed  last  night.  Go,  Martha,  tell  her  to  get  up  in- 
stantly— say  I  have  excellent  good  news  for  her— or,  if  her 
head  aches,  I  will  come  and  tell  them  to  her  before  she  rises 
— go  like  lightning." 

Martha  went;  and  rfcfenrned  in  a  minute  or  twa  "  I  can- 
not make  my  mistress  hear,  sir,  knock  a«  loud  as  I  will.  I 
wish,'*  she  added,  with  that  love  of  evil  presage  which  is 
common  in  the  lower  ranks,  '*that  Miss  Clara  may  be  well, 
for  I  never  knew  her  sleep  so  sound." 

Mowbray  jumped  from  the  chair  into  which  he  had 
thrown  himself,  ran  through  the  gaMery,  and  knocked  smartly 
at  his  sister's  door;  there  was  no  answer.  **Clira,  dear 
Clara !— Answer  me  but  one  word— say  but  you  are  well. 
I  frightened  you  last  night— I  had  been  drinking  wine — 
I  was  vioient— ^forgive  me  \ — Come,  do  not  be  sulky — ^speak 
but  a  single  word — say  but  you  are  veil" 

He  made  the  pauses  longer  betwixt  each  branch  of  his 
address,  knocked  sharper  and  louder,  listened  more  anxiously 
for  an  answer;  at  length  he  attempted  to  open  the  door, 
but  found  it  locked,  or  otherwise  secured.  "Does  Miss 
Mowbray  always  lock  her  door?'*  he  asked  the  girl. 

*^ Never  knew  her  do  it  before,  sir;  she  leaves  it  open 
that  I  may  call  her,  and  open  the  window-shutters." 

She  had  too  good  reason  for  precaution  last  night,  thought 
her  brother,  and  then  remembered  having  heard  her  bar  the 
door. 

"Come,  Clara,"  he  continued,  greatly  agitated,  "do  not 
be  silly ;  if  you  will  not  open  the  door,  i  must  force  it,  that's 
all ;  for  how  can  I  teB  but  that  yoiu  are  sick,  and  unable  to 
answer? — if  yoy  are  only  sullen,  say  so.-*-She  returns  no 
answer,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  domestic,  who  was  now 
joined  by  Touchwood, 

Mowbray's  anxiety  was  so  great,  that  it  prevented  his 
taking  any  notice  of  his  guest,  and  he  proceeded  to  say, 
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without  regarding  his  presence,  "What  is  to  be  done? 
— she  may  be  sick — she  may  be  asleep — she  may  have 
swooned;  if  I  force  the  door,  it  may  terrify  her  to  death 
in  the  present  weak  state  of  her  nerves. — Clara,  dear  Clara ! 
do  but  speak  a  single  word,  and  you  shall  remain  in  your 
own  room  as  long;  as  you  please." 

There  was  no  answer.  Miss  Mowbray's  maid,  hitherto 
too  much  fluttered  and  alarmed  to  have  much  presence  of 
mind,  now  recollected  a  back-stair  which  communicated 
with  her  mistress's  room  from  the  garden,  and  suggested 
she  might  have  gone  out  that  way. 

"  Gone  out,"  said  Mowbray,  in  great  anxiety,  and  looking 
at  the  heavy  fog,  or  rather  small  rain,  which  blotted  the 
November  morning, — "  Gone  out,  and  in  weather  like  this ! 
— But  we  may  get  into  her  room  from  the  back-stair." 

So  saying,  and  leaving  his  guest  to  follow  or  remain  as  he 
thought  proper,  he  flew  rather  than  walked  to  the  garden, 
and  found  the  private  door  which  led  into  it,  from  the 
bottom  of  the  back-stair  above  mentioned,  was  wide  opea 
Full  of  vague,  but  fearful  apprehensions,  he  rushed  up  to 
the  door  of  his  sister's  apartment,  which  opened  from  her 
dressing-room  to  the  landing-place  of  the  stair ;  it  was  ajar, 
and  that  which  communicated  betwixt  the  bedroom  and 
dressing-room  was  half  open.  "  Clara,  Clara ! "  exclaimed 
Mowbray,  invoking  her  name  rather  in  an  agony  of  appre- 
hension, than  as  any  longer  hoping  for  a  reply.  And  his 
apprehension  was  but  too  prophetic. 

Miss  Mowbray  was  not  in  that  apartment ;  and,  from  the 
order  in  which  it  was  found,  it  was  plain  she  had  neither 
undressed  on  the  preceding  night,  nor  occupied  the  bed 
Mowbray  struck  his  forehead  in  an  agony  of  remorse  and 
fear.  "I  have  terrified  her  to  death,"  he  said;  "she  has 
fled  into  the  woods,  and  perished  there ! " 

Under  the  influence  of  this  apprehension,  Mowbray,  after 
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another  hasty  glance  around  the  apartment,  as  if  to  assure 
himself  that  Clara  was  not  there,  rushed  again  into  the 
dressing-room,  almost  overturning  the  traveller,  who,  in 
civility,  had  not  ventured  to  enter  the  inner  apartment. 
"  You  are  as  mad  as  a  Hamako^^^  *  said  the  traveller ;  "  let 
us  consult  together,  and  I  am  sure  I  can  contrive " 

"Oh,  d — n  your  contrivance!"  said  Mowbray,  forget- 
ting all  proposed  respect  in  his  natural  impatience,  aggra- 
vated by  his  alarm ;  "  if  you  had  behaved  straightforward, 
and  like  a  man  of  common  sense,  this  would  not  have 
happened ! " 

"God  forgive  you,  young  man,  if  your  reflections  are 
unjust,"  said  the  traveller,  quitting  the  hold  he  had  laid 
upon  Mowbray's  coat ;  "  and  God  forgive  me  too,  if  I  have 
done  wrong  while  endeavouring  to  do  for  the  best! — But 
may  not  Miss  Mowbray  have  gone  down  to  the  Well?  I 
will  order  my  horses,  and  set  off  instantly." 

"  Do,  do,"  said  Mowbray  recklessly ;  "  I  thank  you,  I 
thank  you ; "  and  hastily  traversing  the  garden,  as  if  desirous 
to  get  rid  at  once  of  his  visitor  and  his  own  thoughts,  he 
took  the  shortest  road  to  a  little  postern-gate,  which  led  into 
the  extensive  copsewood,  through  some  part  of  which  Clara 
had  caused  a  walk  to  be  cut  to  a  little  summer-house  built 
of  rough  shingles,  covered  with  creeping  shrubs. 

As  Mowbray  hastened  through  the  garden,  he  met  the 
old  man  by  whom  it  was  kept,  a  native  of  the  south  country, 
and  an  old  dependent  on  the  family.  "  Have  you  seen  my 
sister?"  said  Mowbray,  hurrying  his  words  on  each  other 
with  the  eagerness  of  terror. 

"  What's  your  wull,  St.  Ronan's  ?  "  answered  the  old  man> 
at  once  dull  of  hearing,  and  slow  of  apprehension. 

"Have  you  seen  Miss  Clara?"  shouted  Mowbray,  and 
muttered  an  oath  or  two  at  the  gardener's  stupidity. 
*  A  fool  is  so  termed  in  Turkey. 
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**In  troth  have  I,"  replied  the  gardener  deliberately; 
**  what  suld  ail  tne  to  see  Miss  Clara,  St  Ronan's  ?  " 

"  Wh«n,  and  where?'*  eageriy  demanded  the  querist 

"Ou,  just  yestreen,  after  tey-time — afore  ye  cam  hame 
yourseli  galloping  sae  fisist,"  said  old  Joseph. 

"  I  am  as  stupid  as  he,  to  put  off  my  time  itj  speaking  to 
such  an  old  cabbage^^ock,"  said  Mowbray,  and  .  hastened 
on  to  the  postern-gate  already  mentioned,  leading  from  the 
garden  into  what  was  usually  called  Miss  Ciaxa's  walk.  Two 
or  three  domestics,  whispering  to  each  other,  and  with  coun- 
tenances that  showed  grief,  fear,  and  suspicion,  followed 
their  master,  desirous  to  be  employed,  yet  afraid  to  force 
their  services  on  the  fiery  young  man. 

At  the  little  postern  he  found  some  trace  of  her  he  sought. 
The  pass-key  of  Clam  was  left  in  the  lock.  It  was  then 
plain  that  she  must  have  passed  that  way ;  but  at  what  hour, 
or  for  what  purpose,  Mowbray  dared  not  conjecture.  The 
path,  after  running  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or'  more  through  an 
open  grove  of  oaks  and  sycamores,  attained  the  verge  of  the 
large  brook,  and  became  there  steep  and  rocky,  diflScult  to 
the  infirm,  and  farming  to  the  nervous ;  often  approaching 
the  brink  of  a  precipitous  ledge  of  rock,  which  in  this  place 
overhung  the  stream,  in  some  places  bmwling  and  foaming 
in  hasty  current,  and  in  othera  seeming  to  slumber  in  deep 
and  circular  eddies*  The  temptations  which  this  dangerous 
scene  must  have  offered  an  excited  and  desperate  spirit, 
came  on  Mowbray  like  the  blight  of  the  Simoom,  and 
he  stood  a  moment  to  gather  breath  and  overcome  these 
horrible  anticipations,  ere  he  was  able  to  proceed.  His  at- 
tendants felt  the  same  apprehension.  "Puir  thing— puir 
thing! — Oh,  God  send  she  may  not  have  been  left  to  her- 
sell  !--<Jod  send  she  may  have  been  upholdea  I "  were 
whispered  by  Patrick  to  the  maidens,  and  by  them  to  eacb 
other. 
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At  this  moment  the  old  gardener  was  heard  behind  them, 
shouting,  "Master — St.  Ronan's — Master — I  have  fund — I 
have  fund " 

"Have  you  found  my  sister?"  exclaimed  the  brother, 
with  breathless  anxiety. 

The  old  man  did  not  answer  till  he  came  up,  and  then, 
with  his  usual  slowness  of  delivery,  he  replied  to  his  master's 
repeated  inquiries,  "  Na,  I  haena  fund  Miss  Clara,  but  I  hae 
fund  something  ye  wad  be  wae  to  lose — your  braw  hunting- 
knifa" 

He  put  the  implement  into  the  hand  of  its  owner,  who, 
recollecting  the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  flung 
it  from  him  last  night,  and  the  now  too  probable  conse- 
quences of  that  interview,  bestowed  on  it  a  deep  impre- 
cation, and  again  hurled  it  from  him  into  the  brook.  The 
domestics  looked  at  each  other,  and  recollecting  each  at 
the  same  time  that  the  knife  was  a  favourite  tool  of  their 
master,  who  was  rather  curious  in  such  articles,  had  little 
doubt  that  his  mind  was  affected,  in  a  temporary  way  at 
least,  by  his  anxiety  on  his  sister's  account.  He  saw  their 
confused  and  inquisitive  looks,  and  assuming  as  much  com- 
posure and  presence  of  mind  as  he  could  command,  directed 
Martha,  and  her  female  companions,  to  return  and  search 
the  walks  on  the  other  side  of  Shaws-Castle ;  and,  finally, 
ordered  Patrick  bax:k  to  ring  the  bell,  "which,"  he  said, 
assuming  a  confidence  that  he  was  far  from  entertaining, 
"might  call  Miss  Mowbray  home  from  some  of  her  long 
walks."  He  further  desired  his  groom  and  horses  might 
meet  him  at  the  Clattering  Brig,  so  called  from  a  noisy 
cascade  which  was  formed  by  the  brook,  above  which  was 
stretched  a  small  foot-bridge  of  planks.  Having  thus  shaken 
off  his  attendants,  he  proceeded  himself,  with  all  the  speed 
he  was  capable  of  exerting,  to  follow  out  the  path  in  which 
he  was  at  present  engaged,  which,  being  a  fkvourite  walk 
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with  his  sister,  she  might  perhaps  have  adopted  from  mere 
habit,  when  in  a  state  of  mind,  which,  he  had  too  much 
reason  to  fear,  must  have  put  choice  out  of  the  question. 

He  soon  reached  the  summer-house,  which  was  merely  a 
seat  covered  overhead  and  on  the  sides,  open  in  front,  and 
neatly  paved  with  pebbles.  This  little  bower  was  perched, 
like  a  hawk's  nest,  almost  upon  the  edge  of  a  projecting  crag, 
the  highest  point  of  the  line  of  rock  which  we  have  noticed ; 
and  had  been  selected  by  poor  Clara,  on  account  of  the 
prospect  which  it  commanded  down  the  valley.  One  of  her 
gloves  lay  on  the  small  rustic  table  in  the  summer-house. 
Mowbray  caught  it  eagerly  up.  It  was  drenched  with  wet— 
the  preceding  day  had  been  dry;  so  that,  had  she  for- 
got it  there  in  the  morning,  or  in  the  course  of  the  day,  it 
could  not  have  been  in  that  state.  She  had  certainly  beer 
there  during  the  night,  when  it  rained  heavily. 

Mowbray,  thus  assured  that  Clara  had  been  in  this  place, 
while  her  passions  and  fears  were  so  much  afloat  as  they 
must  have  been  at  her  flight  from  her  father^s  house,  cast  a 
hurried  and  terrified  glance  from  the  brow  of  the  precipice 
into  the  deep  stream  that  eddied  below.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  in  the  sullen  roar  of  the  water,  he  heard  the  last  groans 
of  his  sister — the  foam-flakes  caught  his  eye,  as  if  they  were 
a  part  of  her  garments.  But  a  closer  examination  showed 
that  there  was  no  appearance  of  such  a  catastrophe.  De- 
scending the  path  on  the  other  side  of  the  bower,  he 
observed  a  footprint  in  a  place  where  the  clay  was  moist 
and  tenacious,  which,  from  the  small  size,  and  the  shape  of 
the  shoe,  it  appeared  to  him  must  be  a  trace  of  her  whom  he 
sought.  He  hurried  forward,  therefore,  with  as  much  speed, 
as  yet  permitted  him  to  look  out  keenly  for  similar  impres- 
sions, of  which  it  seemed  to  him  he  remarked  several,  al- 
though less  perfect  than  the  former,  being  much  obliterated 
by  the  quantity  of  rain  that  had  since  fallen, — a  circumstance 
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seeming  to  prove  that  several  hours  had  elapsed  since  the 
person  had  passed. 

At  length,  through  the  various  turnings  and  windings  of 
a  long  and  romantic  path,  Mowbray  found  himself,  without 
having  received  any  satisfactory  intelligence,  by  the  side 
of  the  brook  called  St.  Ronan's  Burn,  at  the  place  where 
it  was  crossed  by  foot-passengers,  by  the  Clattering  Brig, 
and  by  horsemen  through  a  ford  a  little  lower.  At  this 
point  the  fugitive  might  have  either  continued  her  wander- 
ings through  her  paternal  woods,  by  a  path .  which,  after 
winding  about  a  mile,  returned  to  Shaws-Castle,  or  she 
might  have  crossed  the  bridge,  and  entered  a  broken  horse- 
way, common  to  the  public,  leading  to  the  Aultoun  of  St. 
Ronan*s. 

Mowbray,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  concluded  that 
the  last  was  her  most  probable  option. — He  mounted  his 
horse,  which  the  groom  had  brought  down  according  to 
order,  and  commanding  the  man  to  return  by  the  footpath, 
which  he  himself  could  not  examine,  he  proceeded  to  ride 
towards  the  ford.  The  brook  was  swollen  during  the  night, 
and  the  groom  could  not  forbear  intimating  to  his  master, 
that  there  was  considerable  danger  in  attempting  to  cross 
it.  But  Mowbray's  mind  and  feelings  were  too  high-strung 
to  permit  him  to  listen  to  cautious  counsel.  He  spurred 
the  snorting  and  reluctant  horse  into  the  torrent,  though 
the  water,  rising  high  on  the  upper  side,  broke  both  over 
the  pummel  and  the  croupe  of  his  saddle.  It  was  by 
exertion  of  great  strength  and  sagacity,  that  the  good 
horse  kept  the  ford- way.  Had  the  stream  forced  him  down 
among  the  rocks,  which  lie  below  the  crossing-place,  the 
consequences  must  have  been  fatal.  Mowbray,  however, 
reached  the  opposite  side  in  safety,  to  the  joy  and  admira- 
tion of  the  servant,  who  stood  staring  at  him  during  the 
adventure.      He   then   rode   hastily   towards    the   Aultoun, 
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determined,  if  he  could  not  hear  tidings  of  his  sister  in 
that  village,  that  he  would  spread  the  alarm,  and  institute 
a  general  search  after  her,  since  her  elopement  from  Shaws- 
Castle  could,  in  that  case,  no  longer  be  concealed.  We 
must  leave  him,  however,  in  his  present  state  of  unce^ainty, 
in  order  to  acquaint  our  readers  with  the  reality  of  those  evils, 
which  his  foreboding  mind  and  disturbed  conscience  could 
only  anticipate. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

THE  CATASTROPHE. 

What  sheeted  ghost  is  wandering  through  the  storm  ? 

For  never  did  a  maid  of  middle  earth 

Choose  such  a  time  or  spot  to  vent  her  sorrows. 

Old  Play, 

Grief,  shame,  confusion,  and  terror,  had  contributed  to 
overwhelm  the  unfortunate  Clara  Mowbray,  at  the  moment 
when  she  parted  with  her  brother,  after  the  stormy  and 
dangerous  interview  which  it  was  our  task  to  record  in  a 
former  chapter.  For  years,  her  life,  her  whole  tenor  of 
thought,  had  been  haunted  by  the  terrible  apprehension  of 
a  discovery,  and  now  the  thing  which  she  feared  had  come 
upon  her.  The  extreme  violence  of  her  brother,  which 
went  so  far  as  to  menace  her  personal  safety,  had  united 
with  the  previous  conflict  of  passions,  to  produce  a  rapture 
of  fear,  which  probably  left  her  no  other  free  agency,  than 
that  which  she  derived  from  the. blind  instinct  which  urges 
flight,  as  the  readiest  resource  in  danger. 

We  have  no  means  of  exactly  tracing  the  course  of  this 
unhappy  young  woman.  It  is  probable  she  fled  from  Shaws- 
Castle,  on  hearing  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Touchwood^s  carriage, 
which  she  might  mistake  for  that  of  Lord  Etherington  ;  and 
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thus,  while  Mowbray  was  looking  forward  to  the  happier 
prospects  which  the  traveller's  narrative  seemed  to  open,  his 
sister  was  contending  with  rain  and  darkness,  amidst  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  mountain  path  which  we  have 
described.  These  were  so  great,  that  a  young  woman  more 
delicately  brought  up,  must  either  have  lain  down  exhausted, 
or  have  been  compelled  to  turn  her  steps  back  to  the 
residence  she  had  abandoned.  But  the  solitary  wander- 
ings of  Clara  had  inured  her  to  fatigue  and  to  night-walks ; 
and  the  deeper  causes  of  terror  which  urged  her  to  flight, 
rendered  her  insensible  to  the  perils  of  her  way.  She  had 
passed  the  bower,  as  was  evident  from  her  glove  remaining 
there,  and  had  crossed  the  foot-bridge;  although  it  was 
almost  wonderful,  that,  in  so  dark  a  night,  she  should  have 
followed  with  such  accuracy  a  track,  where  the  missing  a 
single  turn  by  a  cubit's  length,,  might  have  precipitated  her 
into  eternity. 

It  is  probable,  that  Clara's  spirits  and  strength  began  in 
some  degree  to  fail  her,  after  she  had  proceeded  a  little  way 
on  the  road  to  the  Aultoun;  for  she  had  stopped  at  the 
solitary  cottage  inhabited  by  the  old  female  pauper,  who 
had  been  for  a  time  the  hostess  of  the  penitent  and  dying 
Hannah  Irwin.  Here,  as  the  inmate  of  the  cottage  acknow- 
ledged, she  had  made  some  knocking,  and  she  owned  she 
had  heard  her  moan  bitterly,  as  she  entreated  for  admission. 
The  old  hag  was  one  of  those  whose  hearts  adversity  turns 
to  very  stone,  and  obstinately  kept  her  door  shut,  impelled 
more  probably  by  general  hatred  to  the  human  race,  than  by 
the  superstitious  fears  which  seized  her ;  although  she  per- 
versely argued  that  she  was  startled  at  the  supernatural 
melody  and  sweetness  kA  tone,  with  which  the  benighted 
wanderer  made  her  supplication.  She  admitted,  that  when 
she  heard  the  poor  petitioner  turn  from  the  door,  her  heart 
was  softened*  and  she  did  intend  to  open  with  the  purpose 
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of  offering  her  at  least  a  shelter ;  but  that  before  she  could 
"hirple  to  the  door,  and  get  the  bar  taken  down,"  the  un- 
fortunate supplicant  was  not  to  be  seen ;  which  strengthened 
the  old  woman's  opinion,  that  the  whole  was  a  delusion  of 
Satan. 

It  is  conjectured,  that  the  repulsed  wanderer  made  no 
other  attempt  to  awaken  pity  or  obtain  shelter,  until  she 
came  to  Mr.  CargilVs  Manse,  in  the  upper  room  of  which  a 
light  was  still  burning,  owing  to  a  cause  which  requires  some 
explanation. 

The  reader  is  aware  of  the  reasons  which  induced 
Bulmer,  or  the  titular  Lord  Etherington,  to  withdraw  from 
the  country  the  sole  witness,  as  he  conceived,  who  could, 
or  at  least  who  might  choose,  to  bear  witness  to  the  fraud 
which  he  had  practised  on  the  unfortunate  Clara  Mowbray. 
Of  three  persons  present  at  the  marriage,  besides  the  parties, 
the  clergyman  was  completely  deceived.  Solmes  he  con- 
ceived to  be  at  his  own  exclusive  devotion ;  and  therefore, 
if  by  his  means  this  Hannah  Irwin  could  be  removed  from 
the  scene,  he  argued  plausibly,  that  all  evidence  to  the 
treachery  which  he  had  practised  would  be  effectually 
stifled.  Hence  his  agent,  Solmes,  had  received  a  com- 
mission, as  the  reader  may  remember,  to  effect  her  removal 
without  loss  of  time,  and  had  reported  to  his  master  that 
his  efforts  had  been  effectual. 

But  Solmes,  since  he  had  fallen  under  the  influence  of 
Touchwood,  was  constantly  employed  in  counteracting  the 
schemes  which  he  seemed  most  active  in  forwarding,  while 
the  traveller  enjoyed  (to  him  an  exquisite  gratification)  the 
amusement  of  countermining  as  fast  as  Bulmer  could  mine, 
and  had  in  prospect  the  pleasing  anticipation  of  blowing  up 
the  pioneer  with  his  own  petard.  For  this  purpose,  as  soon 
as  Touchwood  learned  that  his  house  was  to  be  applied  to 
for  the  original  deeds  left  in  charge  by  the  deceased  Earl  of 
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Etherington,  he  expedited  a  letter,  directing  that  only  the 
copies  should  be  sent,  and  thus  rendered  nugatory  Bulmer's 
desperate  design  of  possessing  himself  of  that  evidence. 
For  the  same  reason,  when  Solmes  announced  to  him  his 
master's  anxious  wish  to  have  Hannah  Irwin  conveyed  out 
of  the  country,  he  appointed  him  to  cause  the  sick  woman 
to  be  carefully  transported  to  the  Manse,  where  Mr.  Cargill 
was  easily  induced  to  give  her  temporary  refuge. 

To  this  good  man,  who  might  be  termed  an  Israelite  with- 
out guile,  the  distress  of  the  unhappy  woman  would  have 
proved  a  sufficient  recommendation ;  nor  was  he  likely  to 
have  inquired  whether  her  malady  might  not  be  infectious, 
or  to  have  made  any  of  those  other  previous  investigations 
which  are  sometimes  clogs  upon  the  bounty  or  hospitality 
of  more  prudent  philanthropists.  But,  to  interest  him  yet 
further,  Mr.  Touchwood  informed  him  by  letter  that  the 
patient  (not  otherwise  unknown  to  him)  was  possessed  of 
certain  most  material  information  affecting  a  family  of 
honour  and  consequence,  and  that  he  himself,  with  Mr. 
Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's  in  the  quality  of  a  magistrate,  in- 
tended to  be  at  the  Manse  that  evening,  to  take  her  declara- 
ticMi  upon  this  important  subject.  Such,  indeed,  was  the 
traveller's  purpose,  which  might  have  been  carried  into 
eflfect,  but  for  his  own  self-important  love  of  manoeuvring  on 
the  one  part,  and  the  fiery  impatience  of  Mowbray  on  the 
other,  which,  as  the  reader  knows,  sent  the  one  at  full  gallop 
to  Shaws-Castle,  and  obliged  the  other  to  follow  him  post- 
haste. This  necessity  he  intimated  to  the  clergyman  by  a 
note,  which  he  despatched  express  as  he  himself  was  in  the 
act  of  stepping  into  the  chaise. 

He  requested  that  the  most  particular  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  invalid — ^promised  to  be  at  the  Manse  with  Mr. 
Mowbray  early  on  the  morrow — and,  with  the  lingering  and 
inveterate  self-conceit  which  always  induced  him  to  conduct 
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evBrythiiig  nrith  iais  own  hand,  directed  his  /friend,  Mr.  Cai^ll, 
nat  to  proceed  to  take  the  ^ick  woman's  4edacatidf;i  >or  x^on- 
fession  until  he  arriv^ed,  unless  in  case  of  extriemity. 

It  iiad  )beBn  .affl  easy  laaliter  for  Solines  rto  tcansfer  xh& 
inivalid  from  the  wretched  cottage  to  the  cletgyman's  Manse. 
The  £rst  appearance  of  the  associate  of  much  of  hef  g-uilt  had 
indeed  terrified  her ;  but  he  sccuipled  iKxt  to  assure  her,  that 
his  penitence  was  equal  to  her  own,  and  that  he  -was  con- 
vejdcig  her  Where  their  joint  deposition  wouid  ide  formally 
received,  in  ooder  that  they  might,  .«o  far  as  possibles  atone 
fior  the  evii  of  which  they  had  been  jointly  guilty.  He  also 
pronnsed  her  kind  usage  for  heuself,  and  support  for  her 
children ;  and  ^he  willingly  accoimpanied  him  to  the  -clergy- 
man^ residency  he  himfieifdresolviog .to  abide  in  oonceakaaent 
the  issue  of  ithe  mysteiy,  withouit  c):gain  facing  his  Aia&ter, 
wivose  stac,  as  he  well  discerned,  ^as  about  to  shoot  speedily 
foom  .its  eaoJted  sphere. 

.  The  cfergymaA  Wsited  the  uDfortuttat-^  ipatient,  as  he  had 
done  frequently  durii^  her  residence  in  his  vicinity^  and  de- 
sised  that  sbie  .might  be  carefully  attended*  Diving  ^tlaue 
whale  day,  she  seemed  better ;  but;,  whether  the  dnea'QS  of 
supporting  het  exhausted  irgunoie  had.  been  loo  liboi^rUy  ad* 
ministeved,  or  whether  the  Hho^ghts  which  ^awed  her  coa* 
science  had  xetomed  with  tdouUe  seyecity  when  she  was 
vdeased  isam  ^e  pressuse  of  liimjrnediate  want,  it  is  certain 
that,  about  nsiidni^,  fthe  ksv^  b^aa  ito  gain  ^rouftd^  ^rud 
the  person  .placed  in  aitittendanae  on  her  can>e;to  infonm  the 
cletgyman,  then  deeply  eogaged  with  the  ^et&^  of  Ptoleaiais, 
that  .she  .doubted  if  >the  wcH&an  «vmkld  live  till  morniqg,  and 
that  she  had  something  lay  beary  at  her  heai^t,  which  she 
wished,  as  ddie  emissary  (expressed  <<,  ^'bo  nnake  a  clean  breast 
of?  before  due  died,  or  lost  possesoicM^  lof  her  jsensos. 

Awahened  by  sndi  a  crisis,  Mr.  CaigiU  at  i>ace  became 
a  mam  jof  this  world,  clear  in  his  apprehension)  «Eid  -oorel  in 
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his  resolution^  as  be  always  was-  when  the  path  of  duty  ky 
before  him.  Conappehending,  from  the  varioos  Iwnts  of  his 
friend  Touchwood^  that  the  matter  was-  of  the  Ifeist  conse- 
quence, his  own  humanity,  as  well  as  mexperience,  dictated 
his  sending  for  skillful  assistscnce.  His  man-servant  was  ac- 
cordingly despatched  on  horseback  to  «he  Well  for  Dr. 
Quacktebei* ;  while,  mpon  the  suggestion  o^  one  of  his-  maids, 
"that  Mrs.  Dods  was  an  uncommon  skeely  body  about  a 
sickbed,"  the  W€fnch  was  dismissed  to  supplicate  the  assist- 
ance of  the  gudewife  of  the  Cleikwm^  which  she  was;  not,  in- 
deed, wont  to  refuse  whenever  it  co«ld  be  useful.  The  male 
emissary  proved,  in  Scottish  phrase,  a  "  corbie  messenger ; " 
for  either  he  did  not  find  the  doctor,  or  he  found  him  better 
engaged  than  to  attend  the  sickbed  of  a  pauper,  at  a  request 
which  promised  such  slight  remuneration  as  that  of  a  parish 
minister.  But  the  female  ambassador  was  more  successful ; 
for^  though  she  found  our  friend  I^ckie  Dods^  preparing 
for  bed  at  an  hour  unusually  latOj  in  consequence  of  some 
anxiety  on  account  of  Mr.  Touchwood's  unexpected  absence, 
tiie  good  old  dame  only  growled  a  little  about  the  mijaaster's 
fancies  in  taking  puir  bodies  into  his  awn  house ;  and  then, 
instantly  donning  cloak,  hood^  and  pattens,  marched  down 
the  gale  with  all  the  speed  of  the  good  SamaFitan,  one  maid 
bearing  the  lantern  before  her,  while  the  other  leraained  to 
keep  the  house,  and  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  Mn  Tyirely 
who  engaged  willingly  to  sit  up  to  receive  Mr.  Touchwood. 

But,  ere  Dame  Dods  had  arrived  at  the  Manse,  the  patient 
bad  summoned  Mr.  Cargill  ta  her  presence,  and  required  him 
to  write  hen*  confession  while  due  had  K§e  arid  breaith  to 
make  il 

"  For  1  believe*/*  she  added^  raising-  hersidf  in  the-  bedy  and 
rolling  her  eyes  wildly  around,  '''that,  were  I  to  confess  my 
guilt  to  one  of  a  less  sacred  character,  the  Evii  Spirit^  whose 
servant  I  have  been,,  would  cany  away  his  prey,  both  body 
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and  soul,  before  they  had  severed  from  each  other,  however 
short  the  space  that  they  must  remain  in  partnership  I " 

Mr.  Cargill  would  have  spoken  some  ghostly  consolation, 
but  she  answered  with  pettish  impatience,  "  Waste  not  words 
— waste  not  words ! — Let  me  speak  that  which  I  must  tell, 
and  sign  it  with  my  hand ;  and  do  you,  as  the  more  imme- 
diate servant  of  God,  arid  therefore  bound  to  bear  witness  to 
the  truth,  take  heed  you  write  that  which  I  tell  you,  and 
nothing  else.  I  desired  to  have  told  this  to  St.  Ronan's — I 
have  even  made  some  progress  in  telling  it  to  others — but  I 
am  glad  I  broke  short  off — for  I  know  you,  Josiah  Cargill, 
though  you  have  long  forgotten  me." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  Cargill.  "  I  have  indeed  no  fecol- 
lection  of  you." 

"You  once  knew  Hannah  Irwin,  though,"  said  the  sick 
woman;  "who  was  companion  and  relation  to  Miss  Clara 
Mowbray,  and  who  was  present  with  her  on  that  sinful  night, 
when  she  was  wedded  in  the  kirk  of  St.  Ronan*s." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  that  person  ?  "  said 
Cargill,  holding  the  candle  so  as  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
face  of  the  sick  woman.     "I  cannot  believe  it." 

"  No  ?  "  replied  the  penitent ;  "  there  is  indeed  a  difference 
between  wickedness  in  the  act  of  carrying  through  its  suc- 
cessful machinations,  and  wickedness  surrounded  by  all  the 
horrors  of  a  death-bed  ! " 

"Do  not  yet  despair,"  said  Cargill.  "Grace  is  omnipo- 
tent— to  doubt  this  is  in  itself  a  great  crime." 

"Be  it  so! — I  cannot  help  it — my  heart  is  hardened,  Mr. 
Cargill ;  and  there  is  something  here,"  she  pressed  her 
bosom,  "which  tells  me,  that,  with  prolonged  life  and  re- 
newed health,  even  my  present  agonies  would  be  forgotten, 
and  I  should  become  the  same  I  have  been  before.  I  have 
rejected  the  offer  of  grace,  Mr.  Cargill,  and  not  through 
ignorance,  for  I  have  sinned  with  my  eyes  open.     Care  not 
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for  me,  then,  who  am  a  mere  outcast."  He  again  en- 
deavoured to  interrupt  her,  but  she  continued,  "  Or  if  you 
really  wish  my  welfare,  let  me  relieve  my  bosom  of  that 
which  presses  it,  and  it  may  be  that  I  shall  then  be  better 
able  to  listen  to  you.  You  say  you  remember  me  not — 
but  if  I  tell  you  how  often  you  refused  to  perform  in  secret 
the  office  which  was  required  of  you — how  much  you  urged 
that  it  was  against  your  canonical  rules — if  I  name  the 
argument  to  which  you  yielded — and  remind  you  of  your 
purpose,  to  acknowledge  your  transgression  to  your  brethren 
in  the  Church  courts,  to  plead  your  excuse,  and  submit  to 
their  censure,  which  you  said  could  not  be  a  light  one — 
you  will  be  then  aware,  that,  in  the  voice  of  the  miserable 
pauper,  you  hear  the  words  of  the  once  artful,  gay,  and 
specious  Hannah  Irwin." 

"  I  allow  it— I  allow  it ! "  said  Mr.  Cargill ;  "  I  admit  the 
tokens,  and  believe  you  to  be  indeed  her  whose  name  you 
assume.*' 

"  Then  one  painful  step  is  over,"  said  she ;  "  for  I  would 
ere  now  have  lightened  my  conscience  by  confession,  saving 
for  the  cursed  pride  of  spirit,  which  was  ashamed  of  poverty, 
though  it  had  not  shrunk  from  guilt. — Well — In  these  argu- 
ments, which  were  urged  to  you  by  a  youth  best  known  to 
you  by  the  name  of  Francis  Tyrrel,  though  more  properly 
entitled  to  that  of  Valentine  Bulmer,  we  practised  on  you 
a  base  and  gross  deception. — Did  you  not  hear  some  one 
sigh  ? — ^I  hope  there  is  no  one  in  the  room — I  trust  I  shall 
die  when  my  confession  is  signed  and  sealed,  without  my 
name  being  dragged  through  the  public — I  hope  ye  bring 
not  in  your  menials  to  gaze  on  my  abject  misery — I  cannot 
brook  that." 

She  paused  and  listened;  for  the  ear,  usually  deafened 
by  pain,  is  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  rendered  morbidly 
acute.     Mr.  Cargill  assured  her,  there  was  no  one  present 
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but  himself.  "  But  oh,  mosit  unhappy  woman ! "  he  said, 
"  what  does  your  introduction  prepare  me  to  expect  ?  " 

**Your  eK|>ectation,  be  it  ever  so  ominous,  shall  be  fully 
satisfied. — I  was  die  guilty  coafidant  of  the  £alse  Francis 
Tyrrel. — Clara  loved  the  true  one. — When  the  fatal  cere- 
mony passed,  the  bride  and  the  clergyman  were  deceived 
alike — and  I  was  the  wretcb — the  fiend — who,  aiding  an- 
other yet  blacker,  if  blacker  could  be — mainly  helped  to 
accomplish  this  cureless  misery  ! " 

"  Wretch ! "  exdairoed  the  clergyman,  "  and  had  you  not 
then  doise  enoqgh  ? — Why  did  you  -expose  the  betrothed  of 
one  brother  to  become  the  wife  of  another.?'* 

"I  acted,"  said  the  «dck  woman^  "only  as  Bulroer  iji- 
structed  me ;  but  I  had  to  'do  with  a  master  of  Ihe  game. 
He  contrived,  by  his  agent  Solmes,  to  match  me  with  a 
husband  imposed  on  me  by  ^is  devices  as  a  man  of  fortune, 
— »a  wretch,  who  laaltreated  me — !plu«dered  cie— rsold  me. 
— Oh  !  if  fiends  laugh,  as  I  have  heard  they  can,  whaX  a 
jubilee  of  scorn  will  there  be,  when  Bulaaer  and  I  en^ter 
their  place  of  torture  1 — Harki — I  am  sune  of  it— ^onae  one 
dfows  breath,  as  if  shadderiiag  -! " 

^Yoa  wiH  -distract  yxDurself  if  you  give  way  l»  these 
fancies.  Be  caim— ^peak  om — rbut,  oh !  at  last,  and  iot 
once,  speak  .the  truth  ! " 

"  I  will,  for  it  will  best  |;ratify  my  lia^ed  against  him, 
who,  having  ficst  robbed  me  of  my  virtue,  made  me  a  sport 
and  a  plunder  to  the  ijaaest  lof  the  species.  For  that  I 
wandered  here  to  unmask  him.  I  Jbad  heard  hA  again 
stirred  his  suit  to  Clan,  and  I  came  here  to  tell  young 
Mowbray  the  wiioie. — ^But  do  you  wonder  that  I  shrunk 
from  doing  so  till  this  last  decisive  moment? — I  thought 
of  my  conduct  to  Ckra,  and  how  vcoiold  I  face  her  brother? 
— And  yet  1  .hated  her  «ot  after  I  learned  her  «tter  wretched- 
ness— her  deep  misery,  vergiog  even  upon  madness — I  hat-ed 
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her  not,  thea.,  I  was  sorry  that  she  was  not  to  fell  to  the 
lot  of  &  better  man  tfaam  Buhner; — and  I  pitied  her  after 
she  was-  oescued  by  Tyrrd,  and.  you:  may  remember  it  was 
I  who  prevailed  on  you  to^  conceat  her  marriage  J' 

"  I  remember  it,"  answeied  Carngiil,.  *'"aTiid  that  you  alleged^ 
aisi  a  reason  for  secrecy,  danger  from:  her  fanaiHy..  I  did  con- 
ceal tt,.iirabik  reports  that  she;  was^  again  to  be  married  reached 
my  ears*" 

"=Wdli.  then,"  said  the.  sick  wonsanv  "CJaia:  Mowbray 
ought  to  forgive  me — since  what  ill  I  have*  done  her  was 
inevitable,  wliile  the  good  i  did  was  Tdduntory. — I  must  see 
her,  Master  Cargillr — I  iniGst  see  her  befiawe  I  die— I  shall 
ne^cr  pray  tiil  I  see  her — I  shall  aexev  profit  by  word  of 
gadliness  till  I  sec  her !  If  I  cannot  obtain  the  pardbn  of 
a  vormt  like  myself,  how  cam  I  hope:  ftne  that  of^ " 

She  started  at  these  words;  wiilii  a  faiut  scream  ;  for  slowly, 
amid  wibb  a  feeble  hand,  tise^  cvutains  of  the.  bed  opposite  to 
the  slide  9t  which  CargiH  sat^  were  opened^  and  the  figure  of 
Clara  MowWay,  her  clothes  and  long  hair  drenched  and 
dripping  with  rain,  stood,  in  the  opening  by  the  bedside. 
The  d>'ing:  woman  sat  upright,  her  ejges  starting  from  their 
sockets,  her  lips  quivering,  her  face  pale,  her  emaciatled 
hands  clasping  the  bedclothes,,  as  if  to  support  herself,  and 
looking  as  much  aghast  as*  if  her  confession  had  called  up 
f  he  appaarition'  of  her  betrayed  friend. 

"  Hannah  Irwinv"  ssad  Clara,  with  her  usual  sweetness  of 
tone,,  "wty  early  friend — my  unpcovokcd  enemy! — Betake 
thee:  tor  Hitn  w^o  bath  pardxnoL  for  us^  a^  amd  betake  thee 
trith  confidence — for  I  pardon)  yon  as  freely  as  if  you  had 
iiever  wronged  me — as  fccely  as  I  desire  my  own  pard^on. — 
FareweE — Farewell  !r " 

She  retited  fromi  the  jxasaat,  eve  the  clergyman  cotrfd 
convince  himseH  that  it  was  more  than  a  phantom  which 
he  beheld.    He  ran  downstairs — ^he  summoned^  assistants, 
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but  no  one  could  attend  his  call;  for  the  deep  ruckling 
groans  of  the  patient  satisfied  every  one  that  she  was 
breathing  her  last;  and  Mrs.  Dods,  with  the  maid-servant, 
ran  into  the  bedroom,  to  witness  the  death  of  Hannah 
Irwin,  which  shortly  after  took  place. 

That  event  had  scarcely  occurred,  when  the  maid-servant 
who  had  been  left  in  the  inn,  came  down  in  great  terror  to 
acquaint  her  mistress,  that  a  lady  had  entered  the  house  like 
a  ghost,  and  was  dying  in  Mr.  Tyrrel's  room.  The  truth  of 
the  story  we  must  tell  our  own  way. 

In  the  irregular  state  of  Miss  Mowbray's  mind,  a  less 
violent  impulse  than  that  which  she  had  received  from  her 
brother's  arbitrary  violence,  added  to  the  fatigues,  dangers, 
and  terrors  of  her  night  walk,  might  have  exhausted  the 
powers  of  her  body,  and  alienated  those  of  her  mind.  We 
have  before  said,  that  the  lights  in  the  clergyman's  house 
had  probably  attracted  her  attention,  and  in  the  temporary 
confusion  of  a  family  never  remarkable  for  its  regularity, 
she  easily  mounted  the  stairs,  and  entered  the  sick  chamber 
undiscovered,  and  thus  overheard  Hannah  Irwin's  confes- 
sion, a  tale  sufficient  to  have  greatly  aggravated  her  mental 
malady. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  she  actually 
sought  Tyrrel,  or  whether  it  was,  as  in  the  former  case, 
the  circumstance  of  a  light  still  burning  where  all  around 
was  dark,  that  attracted  her;  but  her  next  apparition  was 
close  by  the  side  of  her  unfortunate  lover,  then  deeply 
engaged  in  writing,  when  something  suddenly  gleamed  on 
a  large,  old-fashioned  mirror,  which  hung  on  the  wall 
opposite.  He  looked  up,  and  saw  the  figure  of  Clara, 
holding  a  light  (which  she  had  taken  from  the  passage)  in 
her  extended  hand.  He  stood  for  an  instant  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  this  fearful  shadow,  ere  he  dared  turn  round 
on  the  substance  which  was  thus  reflected.     When  he  did 
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so,  the  fixed  and  pallid  countenance  almost  impressed  him 
with  the  belief  that  he  saw  a  vision,  and  he  shuddered 
when,  stooping  beside  him,  she  took  his  hand.  "Come 
away  ! "  she  said,  in  a  hurried  voice — "  Come  away,  my 
brother  follows  to  kill  us  both.  Come,  Tyrrel,  let  us  fly 
— we  shall  easily  escape  him. — Hannah  Irwin  is  on  before 
— but,  if  we  are  overtaken,  I  will  have  no  more  fighting — 
you  must  promise  me  that  we  shall  not — we  have  had  but 
too  much  of  that — but  you  will  be  wise  in  future." 

**  Clara  Mowbray  ! "  exclaimed  Tyrrel.  "  Alas  1  is  it  thus  ? 
— Stay — do  not  go,"  for  she  turned  to  make  her  escape — 
"  stay — ^stay — ^sit  down.*' 

"  I  must  go,"  she  replied,  "  I  must  go — I  am  called — 
Hannah  Irwin  is  gone  before  to  tell  all,  and  I  must  follow. 
Will  you  not  let  me  go  ? — Nay,  if  you  will  hold  me  by  force, 
I  know  I  must  sit  down — but  you  will  not  be  able  to  keep 
me  for  all  that." 

A  convulsion  fit  followed,  and  seemed,  by  its  violence, 
to  explain  that  she  was  indeed  bound  for  the  last  and 
darksome  journey.  The  maid,  who  at  length  answered 
Tyrrel's  earnest  and  repeated  summons,  fled  terrified  at  the 
scene  she  witnessed,  and  carried  to  the  Manse  the  alarm 
which  we  before  mentioned. 

The  old  landlady  was  compelled  to  exchange  one  scene 
of  sorrow  for  another,  wondering  within  herself  what  fatality 
could  have  marked  this  single  night  with  so  much  miser)'. 
When  she  arrived  at  home,  what  was  her  astonishment  to 
find  there  the  daughter  of  the  house  which,  even  in  their 
alienation,  she  had  never  ceased  to  love,  in  a  state  little  short 
of  distraction,  and  tended  by  Tyrrel,  whose  state  of  mind 
seemed  scarce  more  composed  than  that  of  the  unhappy 
patient.  The  oddities  of  Mrs.  Dods  were  merely  the  rust 
which  had  accumulated  upon  her  character,  but  without  im- 
pairing its  native  strength  and  energy ;  and  her  sympathies 
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were  not  of  a  kirtd  actite  enough  to  disabk  her  fmm  thinking 
and  acting  as  decie^ively  a»  circtrmstances  required. 

"  Mr.  Tyrrel,"  she  said)  "this.  i»  nae  sdght  fior  men  ibik — 
ye  maun  rise  and  gang  to  another  roerm:" 

"  I  wifi  not  stip  from'  her,"  said  Tyrrd^ — *"!  wiIP  not  remove 
from  her  either  now,  or  as  kmg  as  she  or  I  may  live." 

"■Thai  witt  be  nae  long  ^ace,  Maister  Tyrrel,  if  ye  vremna 
be  r«ted  by  comrmort  sense." 

Tyrrel  started upj  as- if  half  comprehending  what  she  said, 
but  remained  motionless. 

**Come,  come,'*  said!  the  coi»pa»fiionate  feiidlady;  **dt> 
not  stand  looking  on  a  sight  sair  encmgh  to  break  a  h^der 
heart  than  yours,  himiy — your  am  sense  telte.  ye,  ye  canna 
slay  here~Misfir'  Claia.  shall  be  weet  cared  for,  arrd  III  bring 
word  to  your  r4)on>-door  frae  half-hoiir  tk>  halHiour  hor^ 
she  is.* 

The  necessity  of  the  case  was  undeniable,  and  Tyrrel 
suffered  himself  t^  be  led  tO'  aiM>ther  apartment,  leavrng  Miss 
Mowbray  to  the  care  of  the  hostess  and  her  female  assistants. 
He  eocmted  the  hours  in  an.  agony,  kss  by  the  watch  than  by 
the  tisits:  which^  Mrs.  Bods^  faithlbl  fa  her  ppofiiise,  made 
^ooi  inptervad  \x»  intervai^  to  €ell  him  that  Clixra  was  not  better 
— that  she  was  worse — ^and,  at  last,  that  she  did  not  think 
she  coaid  live  over  morning.  It  recfoired  aH!  the  deprecatory 
influence  o^  the  good  landlady  t&  restrain  Tyn-et,  who,  eaSen 
and  cold  on  common  oocaskxns^  was  proportionally  fierce 
and  impetaous  when  his  passiorB-  were  afloat,  fiom  bursting 
into  the  room,,  and  ascertaining;  with  hfiis^  own  eye^  the  state 
of  the  beknaed  patient.  At  length  there  was-  a  looig  interval 
— an  interval  dL  hoiir» — so  long,  indeed,  that  Tyrrel  caught 
fioia  i)t  the  flattering  hope  that  Clara  ^iept,  and  that  sleep 
might  bsing  nefreshment  both  tO'  mindl  ai^d  body.  Mis. 
Dods,  he  eoevcluded,  was  prcfveiii^edf  from  moving,  for  fear  of 
disturbing  her  patient^s^  slumber;  aod,  9»  if  actaaled  by^e 
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same  feding  wiiich  he  unpiated  to  her,  he  ceaised  to  tiavearse 
his  a^rtment,  as  his  agiitatioa  had  ds^kiierto  dictated,  and 
throwing  himself  inito  a  daair,  forbore  to  move  even  a  finger, 
and  withheld  bis  sesploEtion  as  much  as  possible,  just  s&  if 
he  ^ad  been  seated  by  the  pillow  of  the  paticwt.  Morning 
inras  i^  advajoced,  when  bis  landlady  aippeaved  on  iiis  room 
with  a  grave  and  anxious  countenance. 

"  Mr.  Tyred,"  she  -said,  **  ye  are  a  Christaan  man.-*^ 

"Hoash,  bush,  for  Heaven's  sake!"  he  replied;  "you 
will  disturb  Miss  Mowbray." 

"Naething  will  disturb  her,  puir  thing/^  answered  Mrs. 
Dods ;  ■*'>they  have  mudde  to  answer  for  that  bronght  hter 
to  this.*' 

'**They  :haive — they  have  indeed,^'  said  I^reil,  striking 
his  forehead;  ''and  I  wiU  see  her  aTenged  on  eveqr  one 
of  them  1— Oun  I  see  her?  " 

"  Better  not — hotter  not,''^  said  idie  good  wxDanan ;  hcut  he 
burst  from  her,  and  rushed  into  the  apartmeoL 

"Is  life  gone? — Is  every  spark  extinct?^  he  exciaimed 
eageily  to  a  >counl]ry  smgeon,  :a  sensible  man,  ynbo  had  been 
su9«fi»oaed  from  Marchthorn  in  the  course  of  the  night  The 
medical  man  shook  bis  head — ^Tyrrd  rushed  to  the  iaedside, 
and  was  convinced  bj  his  cwn  eyes  diat  the  being  whose 
sorrows  he  had  tioth  canised  imd  shared,  ^nas  «gkw  insensible 
to  all  earthly  calamity.  He  raised  almost  a  nshriek  of  despair, 
as  he  threw  himscGf  on  the  pale  hand  cf  the  eerpse,  wet  it 
with  teaics,  devoured  it  with  floHses,  and  played  for  a  short 
tune  the  pait  <d^  a  4istracted  person.  At  length,  'On  the 
repea;ted  expostulation  of  all  <pvesent,  he  suifiened  himself 
to  be  again  conducted  to  another  apartment,  the  surgeon 
following,  anxious  to  give  such  sad  consolation  as  the  case 
admitted  of. 

"  As  you  are  so  deeply  concerned  for  the  untimely  fate  of 
this  young  lady,"  he  said,  "  it  may  be  some  satisfaction  to 
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you,  though  a  melancholy  one,  to  know,  that  it  has  been 
occasioned  by  a  pressure  on  the  brain,  probably  accompanied 
by  a  suffusion ;  and  I  feel  authorised  in  stating,  from  the 
symptoms,  that  if  life  had  been  spared,  reason  would,  in  all 
probability  never  have  returned.  In  such  a  case,  sir,  the 
most  affectionate  relation  must  own,  that  death,  in  compari- 
son to  life,  is  a  mercy." 

"  Mercy  ?  "  answered  Tyrrel ;  "  but  why,  then,  is  it  denied 
to  me  ? — I  know — I  know ! — My  life  is  spared  till  I  revenge 
her." 

He  started  from  his  seat,  and  hurried  eagerly  down- 
stairs. But,  as  he  was  about  to  rush  from  the  door  of  the 
inn,  he  was  stopped  by  Touchwood,  who  had  just  alighted 
from  a  carriage,  with  an  air  of  stem  anxiety  imprinted  on 
his  features,  very  different  from  their  usual  expression. 
"  Whither  would  ye  ?  Whither  would  ye  ?  "  he  said,  laying 
hold  on  Tyrrel,  and  stopping  him  by  force. 

"  For  revenge — for  revenge  ! "  said  Tyrrel.  "  Give  way, 
I  charge  you,  on  your  peril ! " 

"Vengeance  belongs  to  God,"  replied  the  old  man,  "and 
His  bolt  has  fallen. — ^This  way, — this  way,"  he  continued, 
dragging  Tyrrel  into  the  house.  "  Know,"  he  said,  so  soon 
as  he  had  led  or  forced  him  into  a  chamber,  "  that  Mowbray 
of  St.  Ronan's  has  met  Bulmer  within  this  half-hour,  and 
has  killed  him  on  the  spot." 

"  Killed  ? — whom  ?  "  answered  the  bewildered  Tyrrel. 

"  Valentine  Bulmer,  the  titular  Earl  of  Etherington." 

"You  bring  tidings  of  death  to  the  house  of  death," 
answered  Tyrrel;  "and  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  left 
that  I  should  live  for." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

CONCLUSION.      . 

Here  come  we  to  our  close — for  that  which  follows 
Is  but  the  tale  of  dull,  unvaried  misery. 
Steep  crags  and  headlong  lins  may  court  the  pencil, 
Like  sudden  haps,  dark  plots,  and  strange  adventures  ; 
But  who  would  paint  the  dull  and  fog- wrapt  moor, 
In  its  long  track  of  sterile  desolation  ? 

Old  Play, 

When  Mowbray  crossed  the  brook,  as  we  have  already 
detailed,  his  mind  was  in  that  wayward  and  uncertain  state, 
which  seeks  something  whereon  to  vent  the  self-engendered 
rage  with  which  it  labours,  like  a  volcano  before  eruption. 
On  a  sudden,  a  shot  or  two,  followed  by  loud  voices  and 
laughter,  reminded  him  he  had  promised,  at  that  hour,  and 
in  that  sequestered  place,  to  decide  a  bet  respecting  pistol- 
shooting,  to  which  the  titular  Lord  Etherington,  Jekyl,  and 
Captain  MacTurk,  to  whom  such  a  pastime  was  peculiarly 
congenial,  were  parties  as  well  as  himself.  The  prospect 
this  recollection  afforded  him,  of  vengeance  on  the  man 
whom  he  regarded  as  the  author  of  his  sister's  wrongs,  was, 
in  the  present  state  of  his  mind,  too  tempting  to  be  relin- 
quished ;  and,  setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  rushed  through 
the  copse  to  the  little  glade,  where  he  found  the  other  parties, 
who,  despairing  of  his  arrival,  had  already  begun  their  amuse- 
ment.    A  jubilee  shout  was  set  up  as  he  approached. 

"  Here  comes  Mowbray,  dripping,  by  Cot,  like  a  watering- 
pan,"  said  Captain  MacTurk. 

"  I  fear  him  not,"  said  Etherington  (we  may  as  well  still 
call  him  so) ;  "  he  has  ridden  too  fast  to  have  steady 
nerves." 

"We  shall  soon  see  that,  my  Lord  Etherington,  or  rather 
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Mr.  Valentine  Bulmer,"  said  Mowbray,  springing  from  his 
horse,  and  throwing  the  bridle  over  the  bough  of  a  tree. 

"What  does  this  niiCan,  Mf.  Mowbray?"  said  Ethering- 
ton,  drawing  himself  up,  while  Jekyl  and  Captain  MacTurk 
looked  at  each  other  in  surprise. 

"  It  means,  sir,,  that  you  are  a  cascal  andin^iostor,''  replied 
Mowbray,  "  who  have  assumed  a  name  fo-  whrch  you  have 
no  right." 

"  That,  Mr.  Mowbray,  is  aan  insuU  I  cannot  carry  farther 
than  this  spot,"  said  Etberington, 

"If  you  had  been  willing  to  do  so,  you  should  have 
carried  with  it  somcfhing  still  harder  to  be  borne,"  answered 
Mowbray. 

** Enough,  enough,  my  good  sir;  no  use  in  spurring  a 
willing  horse. — Jekyl,  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  stand  by 
me  in  this  matter  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  my  lord,'^  said  Jekyt. 

'^  And,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  chance  of  takic^  up  the 
matter  amicably,"  said  the  paci^  Captain  MacTuik,  "  I  will 
be  most  happy,  so  help  me,  to  assist  my  worthy  friend,  Mr. 
Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's,  with  my  comntenance  and  advice. 
— Very  goot  chance  that  we  were  here  with  the  necessary 
weapons,  since  it  woutd  have  been  an  unpleasant  thing  to 
have  such  an  affair  long  upon  the  stomach,  any  more  than 
to  settle  it  without  witnesses;" 

"I  would  fain  know  fa%X^^  said  Jekyl,  "what  all  thiis 
sudden  heat  has  arisen  about.** 

"About  nothing,"  said  Ethcrington,  "except  a  mare's  nest 
of  Mr.  Mowbra/s  discovering.  He  always  knew  his  sister 
played  the  madwoman,  and  he  has  now  heard  a  report,  I 
suppose,  that  she  has  likewise  in  her  time  pla)^  the — fool." 

"Oh,  orimini!"  cried  Captain  MacTurk,  "my  good  Cap- 
tain, let  us  pe  loading  and  measuring  out— for,  by  my  soul, 
if  these  sweetmeats  be  passing  between  them,  it  is  only  the 
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twa  ends  of  a  -hanfceFcher  that  can  serve  the  tHrn — Cot 
tamnl" 

With  such  friendly  intention^,  the  ground  was  hastily 
naeted  out.  Each  was  well  known  as  an  excellent  shot ;;  aod 
the  Captain  offered  a  bet  to  Jekyl  of  a  mutchkin  of  Glenlivat, 
that  both  -woaki  iisdl  by  tbe  first  .fire.  The  event  sho*Ted 
that  he  was  nearly  right  ^  ibr  the  ball  of  Lord  Etherington 
grazed  Mowbray's  tem^,  at  the  nery  second  of  4,iDae  when 
Maw43ray!s  pierced  his  heart.  He  ^yprung  a  yfurd  kom  the 
ground,  .and  fell  down  ^  dead  xnan.  Mowbray  ^tood  fixed 
like  ;a  pillar  of  stone;,  his  ar-m  .dropped  to  his  side,  his 
hand  still  clenched  on  the  weapon  of  death,  xeejdng  at  the 
touch-hole  and  muzzle.  Jekj^l  ran  to  raise  and  support  his 
&iend>  and  Captain  MacTurk,  havir^g  adjusted  his  ^ectacles, 
stooped  on  one  knee  to  iook  him  in  the  £ace.  "We 
should  have  had  Dr.  Quacklebeu  iierc;,"  'he  said,  wijiing  his 
glasses,  and  Teturrung  them  to  the  shagceen  casi^  -"  though 
it  would  have  been  only  £Q>r  ibrjn's  .sake — ^ibr  he  is  as  dead 
as  a  toor-jaailjjpoorbqy. — But  com^  Mowbray,  my  bairn,"  Jie 
said,  takii^g  lum  l^  (the  artn,  "  we  must  be  .ganging  our  ain 
gait,  yoju  and  me,  ,before  waur  .comes  of  it. — I  liave  .a  bit 
powijey  here,  ,and  you  have  your  horse  till  >wc  get  to  March- 
thorn. — Cajptain  Jekyl,  I  wish  you  a  good  morning.  Will 
you  .have  nay  umbrella  back  .to  ^he  inn,  for  I  surmeese  it  is 
going  to  raija  ?  " 

Mowbray  had  inot  ridden  a  liundrod  yards  with  his  guide 
and  con\panion,  -when  he  dr«w  his  bridle,  and  refused- to 
proceed  a  .step  farther,  till  he  -had  learned  what  was  become 
Qi  Claxa.  The  Captain  began  to  find  he  had  a  very  im- 
tractabLe  ipupil  to  manage,  when,  while  they  were  a^guiqg 
together.  Touchwood  drove  jpast  in  his  rhack  chaise.  As 
soon. as  he  recqgni&ed  Mowbray,  he  stepped  ^the  carriage  to 
inform  .him  that  his.sister  was  at  ,the  Aultoun,  which  he  had 
learned  from  finding  there  had  been  a  messenger  .sent  from 
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thence  to  the  Well  for  medical  assistance,  which  could  not 
be  afforded,  the  Esculapius  of  the  place,  Dr.  Quackleben, 
having  been  privately  married  to  Mrs.  Blower  on  that 
morning,  by  Mr.  Chatterly,  and  having  set  out  on  the  usual 
nuptial  tour. 

In  return  for  this  intelligence.  Captain  MacTurk  com- 
municated the  fate  of  Lord  Etherington.  The  old  man 
earnestly  pressed  instant  flight,  for  which  he  supplied  at  the 
same  time  ample  means,  engaging  to  furnish  every  kind  of 
assistance  and  support  to  the  unfortunate  young  lady ;  and 
representing  to  Mowbray,  that  if  he  stayed  in  the  vicinity,  a 
prison  would  soon  separate  them.  Mowbray  and  his  com- 
panion then  departed  southward  upon  the  spur,  reached 
London  in  safety,  and  from  thence  went  together  to  the 
Peninsula,  where  the  war  was  then  at  the  hottest. 

There  remains  little  more  to  be  told.  Mr.  Touchwood 
is  still  alive,  forming  plans  which  have  no  object,  and  ac- 
cumulating a  fortune,  for  which  he  has  apparently  no  heir. 
The  old  man  had  endeavoured  to  fix  this  character,  as  well 
as  his  general  patronage,  upon  Tyrrel,  but  the  attempt  only 
determined  the  latter  to  leave  the  country ;  nor  has  he  been 
since  heard  of,  although  the  title  and  estates  of  Etherington 
lie  vacant  for  his  acceptance.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many, 
that  he  has  entered  into  a  Moravian  mission,  for  the  use  of 
which  he  had  previously  drawn  considerable  sums. 

Since  Tyrrel's  departure,  no  one  pretends  to  guess  what 
old  Touchwood  will  do  with  his  money.  He  often  talks  of 
his  disappointments,  but  can  never  be  made  to  understand, 
or  at  least  to  admit,  that  they  were  in  some  measure  pre- 
cipitated by  his  own  talent  for  intrigue  and  manoeuvring. 
Most  people  think  that  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's  will  be  at 
last  his  heir.  That  gentleman  has  of  late  shown  one  quality 
which  usually  recommends  men  to  the  favour  of  rich  re- 
lations, namely,  a  close  and  cautious  care  of  what  is  already 
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his  own.  Captain  MacTurk's  military  ardour  having  revived 
when  they  came  within  smell  of  gunpowder,  the  old  soldier 
contrived  not  only  to  get  himself  on  full  pay,  but  to  induce 
his  companion  to  serve  for  some  time  as  a  volunteer.  He 
afterwards  obtained  a  commission,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  strikingly  different  than  was  the  conduct  of  the  young 
Laird  of  St.  Ronan's  and  of  Lieutenant  Mowbray.  The 
former,  as  we  know,  was  gay,  venturous,  and  prodigal;  the 
latter  lived  on  his  pay,  and  even  within  it — denied  himself 
comforts,  and  often  decencies,  when  doing  so  could  save 
a  guinea;  and  turned  pale  with  apprehension,  if,  on  any 
extraordinary  occasion,  he  ventured  sixpence  a  corner  at 
whist.  This  meanness,  or  closeness  of  disposition,  prevents 
his  holding  the  high  character  to  which  his  bravery,  and 
attention  to  his  regimental  duties  might  otherwise  entitle 
him.  The  same  close  and  accurate  calculation  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  marked  his  communications  with  his 
agent  Meiklewham,  who  might  otherwise  have  had  better 
pickings  out  of  the  estate  of  St.  Ronan's,  which  is  now  at 
nurse,  and  thriving  full  fast ;  especially  since  some  debts,  of 
rather  an  usurious  character,  have  been  paid  up  by  Mr. 
Touchwood,  who  contented  himself  with  more  moderate 
usage. 

On  the  subject  of  this  property,  Mr.  Mowbray,  gener- 
ally speaking,  gave  such  minute  directions  for  acquiring 
and  saving,  that  his  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Winterblossom, 
tapping  his  morocco  snuff-box  with  the  sly  look  which 
intimated  the  coming  of  a  good  thing,  was  wont  to  say,  that 
he  had  reversed  the  usual  order  of  transformation,  and  was 
turned  into  a  grub  after  having  been  a  butterfly.  After  all, 
this  narrowness,  though  a  more  ordinary  modification  of  the 
spirit  of  avarice,  may  be  founded  on  the  same  desire  of 
acquisition,  which  in  his  earlier  days  sent  him  to  the  gaming- 
table. 
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But  there  was  one  remarkable  instance  in  which  Mr. 
Mowbray  departed  from  the  rules  of  economy,  by  which 
he  was  guided  in  all  others.  Having  acquired,  for  a  large 
sum  of  money,  the  ground  which  he  had  formerly  feued 
out  few  the  erection  of  the  hoteli  lodging-bouses,  shops,  &c., 
at  St.  Ronan's  Well,  he  sent  positive  orders  for  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  whole,  nor  would  he  permit  the  existence  of  any 
house  of  entertainment  on  his  estate,  except  that  in  the 
Aultoun,  where  Mrs.  Dods  reigns  with  undisputed  sway, 
her  temper  by  no  means  improved  either  by  time,  or  her 
arbitrary  disposition  by  the  total  absence  of  competition. 

Why  Mr.  Mowbray,  with  his  acquired  habits  of  frugality, 
thus  destroyed  a  property  which  might  have  produced  a 
considerable  income,  no  one  could  pretend  to  affirm.  Some 
said  that  he  remembered  his  own  early  follies ;  and  others, 
that  he  connected  the  buildings  with  the  misfortunes  of  his 
sister.  The  vulgar  reported,  that  Lord  Etherington's  ghost 
had  been  seen  in  the  ball-room,  and  the  learned  talked  of 
the  association  of  ideas.  But  it  all  ended  in  this,  that 
Mr.  Mowbray  was  independent  enough  to  please  himself,  and 
that  such  was  Mr.  Mowbray's  pleasure. 

The  little  watering-place  has  returned  to  its  primitive  ob- 
scurity; and  lions  and  lionesses,  with  their  several  jackals, 
blue  surtouts,  and  bluer  stockings,  fiddlers  and  dancers, 
painters  and  amateurs,  authors  and  critics,  dispersed  like 
pigeons  by  the  demolition  of  a  dovecot,  have  sought  other 
scenes  of  amusement  and  rehearsal,  and  have  deserted  St. 
Ronan's  Welu* 

*  Note  VI.— Meg  Dods. 
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Note  I.  p.  13.— Builmno^Fbus  in  Scotland. 

In  Scotland  a  village  is  erected  upon  a  species  of  landright,  very 
different  from  the  copyhold  so  frequent  in  England.  Every  alienation 
or  sale  of  landed  property  must  be  made  in  the  shape  of  a  feudal  con- 
veyance, and  the  party  who  acquires  it  holds  thereby  an  absolute  and 
perfect  right  of  property  in  the  fief,  while  he  discharges  the  stipulations 
of  the  vassal,  and,  above  all,  pays  the  feu-duties.  The  vassal  or  tenant 
of  the  site  of  the  smallest  cottage  holds  his  possession  as  absolutely  as 
the  proprietor,  of  whose  large  estate  it  is  perhaps  scarce  a  perceptible 
portion.  By  dint  of  excellent  laws,  the  sasines,  or  deeds  of  delivery  of 
such  fiefe,  are  placed  on  record  in  such  order,  that  every  burden  affecting 
the  property  can  be  seen  for  payment  of  a  very  moderate  fee ;  so  that  a 
person  proposing  to  lend  money  upon  it,  knows  exactly  the  nature  and 
extent  of  his  security. 

From  the  nature  of  these  landrights  being  so  explicit  and  secure,  the 
Scottish  people  have  been  led  to  entertain  a  jealousy  of  building-leases, 
of  however  long  duration.  Not  long  ago,  a  great  landed  proprietor  took 
the  latter  mode  of  disposing  of  some  ground  near  a  thriving  town  in  the 
west  country.  The  number  of  years  in  the  lease  was  settled  at  nine 
hundred  and  ninety- nine.  All  was  agreed  to,  and  the  deeds  were  ordered 
to  be  drawn.  But  the  tenant,  as  he  walked  down  the  avenue,  began  to 
reflect  that  the  lease,  though  so  very  long  as  to  be  almost  perpetual, 
nevertheless  had  a  termination  ;  and  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand 
years,  lacking  one,  the  connection  of  his  family  and  representatives  with 
the  estate  would  cease.  He  took  a  qualm  at  the  thought  of  the  loss  to 
be  sustained  by  his  posterity  a  thousand  years  hence  ;  and  going  back  to 
the  house  of  the  gentleman  who  feued  the  ground,  he  demanded,  and 
readily  obtained,  the  additional  term  of  fifty  years  to  be  added  to  the 
lease. 

Note  II.  p.  78.— Dark  Ladye. 

The  Dark  Ladye  is  one  of  those  tantalising  fragments,  in  which  Mr. 
Coleridge  has  shown  ns  what  exquisite  powers  of  poetry  he  has  suflRered 
to  remain  uncultivated.  Let  us  be  thankfril  for  what  we  have  received, 
however.  The  un&shioned  ore,  drawn  from  so  rich  a  mine,  is  worth  all 
to  which  art  can  add  its  highest  decorations,  when  drawn  from  less 
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abundant  sources.  The  verses  beginning  the  poem  which  are  published 
separately,  are  said  to  have  soothed  the  last  hours  of  Mr.  Fox.  They  are 
the  stanzas  entitled  IX)VE. 

Note  III.  p.  217.— M AGO- Pico. 

This  satire,  very  popular  even  in  Scotland,  at  least  with  one  party,  was 
composed  at  the  expense  of  a  reverend  Presbyterian  divine,  of  whom 
many  stories  are  preserved,  being  Mr.  Pyet,  the  Mago-Pico  of  the  tale, 
minister  of  Dunbar.  The  work  is  now  little  known  in  Scotland,  and  not 
at  all  in  England,  though  written  with  much  strong  and  coarse  humour, 
resembling  the  style  of  Arbuthnot.  It  was  composed  by  Mr.  Haliburton, 
a  military  chaplain.  The  distresses  attending  Mago* Pico's  bachelor  life 
are  thus  stated  : — 

**  At  the  same  time  I  desire  you  will  only  figure  out  to  yourself  his 
situation  during  his  celibacy  in  the  ministerial  charge — a  house  lying  all 
heaps  upon  heaps ;  his  bed  ill-made,  swarming  with  fleas,  and  very  cold 
on  the  winter  nights ;  his  sheep's-head  not  to  be  eaten  for  wool  and  hair, 
his  broth  singed,  his  bread  mouldy,  his  lamb  and  pig  all  scouthered,  his 
house  neither  washed  nor  plastered ;  his  black  stockings  darned  with 
white  worsted  above  the  shoes ;  his  butter  made  into  cat's  hams ;  his 
cheese  one  heap  of  mites  and  maggots,  and  full  of  large  avenues  for  rats 
and  mice  to  play  at  hide-and-seek  and  make  their  nests  in.  Frequent 
were  the  admonitions  he  had  given  his  maidservants  on  this  score,  and 
every  now  and  then  he  was  turning  them  off ;  but  still  the  last  was  the 
worst,  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  poor  man  was  the  sufferer.  At  any 
rate,  therefore,  matrimony  must  turn  to  his  account,  though  his  wife 
should  prove  to  be  nothing  but  a  creature  of  the  feminine  gender,  with 
a  tongue  in  her  head,  and  ten  fingers  on  her  hands,  to  clear  out  the  papers 
of  the  housemaid,  not  to  mention  the  convenience  of  a  man's  having  it 
in  his  power  lawfully  to  b^et  sons  and  daughters  in  his  own  house." — 
Memoirs  of  Mago-Pico,     Second  Edition,     Edinburgh,  1 761,  p.  19. 

Note  IV.  p.  440. 

There  were  several  instances  of  this  dexterity,  but  especially  those 
which  occurred  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Murdison  and  Millar  in  1773. 
These  persons,  a  sheep-farmer  and  his  shepherd,  settled  in  the  vale  of 
Tweed,  commenced  and  carried  on  for  some  time  an  extensive  system  of 
devastation  on  the  flocks  of  their  neighbours.  A  dog  belonging  to  Millar 
was  so  well  trained,  that  he  had  only  to  show  him  during  the  day  the 
parcel  of  sheep  which  he  desired  to  have  ;  and  when  dismissed  at  night 
for  the  purpose.  Yarrow  went  right  to  the  pasture  where  the  flock  had 
fed,  and  carried  off  the  quantity  shown  to  him.  He  then  drove  them 
before  him  by  the  most  secret  paths  to  Murdison*s  farm,  where  the  dis- 
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honest  master  and  servant  were  in  readiness  to  receive  the  booty.  Two 
things  were  remarkable.  In  the  first  place,  that  if  the  dog,  when  thus 
dishonestly  employed,  actually  met  his  master,  he  observed  great  caution 
in  recc^nising  him,  as  if  he  had  been  afraid  of  brmging  him  under 
suspicion ;  secondly,  that  he  showed  a  distinct  sense  that  the  illegal 
transactions  in  which  he  was  engaged  were  not  of  a  nature  to  endure 
daylight.  The  sheep  which  he  was  directed  to  drive,  were  often  reluc- 
tant to  leave  their  own  pastures,  and  sometimes  the  intervention  of  rivers 
or  other  obstacles  made  their  prepress  peculiarly  difficult.  On  such 
occasions,  Yarrow  continued  his  efforts  to  drive  his  plunder  forward, 
until  the  day  began  to  dawn,  a  signal  which,  he  conceived,  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  desert  his  spoil,  and  slink  homeward  by  a  circuitous 
road.  It  is  generally  said  this  accomplished  dog  was  hanged  along  with 
his  master ;  but  the  truth  is,  he  survived  him  long,  in  the  service  of  a 
man  in  Leithen,  yet  was  said  afterwards  to  have  shown  little  of  the 
wonderful  instinct  exhibited  in  the  service  of  Millar. 

Another  instance  of  similar  sagaccity,  a  friend  of  mine  discovered  in  a 
beautiful  little  spaniel,  which  he  had  purchased  from  a  dealer  in  the 
canine  race.  When  he  entered  a  shop,  he  was  not  long  in  observing 
that  his  little  companion  made  it  a  rule  to  follow  at  some  interval,  and  to 
estrange  itself  from  his  master  so  much  as  to  appear  totally  unconnected 
with  him.  And  when  he  left  the  shop,  it  was  the  dog*s  custom  to  remain 
behind  him  till  it  could  find  an  opportunity  of  seizing  a  pair  of  gloves,  or 
silk  stockings,  or  some  similar  property,  which  it  brought  to  its  master. 
The  poor  fellow  probably  saved  its  life  by  filing  into  the  hands  of  an 
honest  man. 

Note  V.  p.  450. 

The  author  has  made  an  attempt  in  this  character  to  draw  a  picture  of 
what  is  too  often  seen,  a  wretched  being  whose  heart  becomes  hardened 
and  spited  at  the  world,  in  which  she  is  doomed  to  experience  much 
misery  and  little  sympathy.  The  system  of  compulsory  charity  by  poor's 
rates,  of  which  the  absolute  necessity  can  hardly  be  questioned,  has 
connected  with  it  on  both  sides  some  of  the  most  odious  and  malevolent 
feelings  that  can  agitate  humanity.  The  quality  of  true  charity  is  not 
strained.  Like  that  of  Mercy,  of  which,  in  a  large  sense,  it  may  be 
accounted  a  sister  virtue,  it  blesses  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes. 
It  awakens  kindly  feelings  both  in  the  mind  of  the  donor  and  in  that  of 
the  relieved  object.  .  The  giver  and  receiver  are  recommended  to  each 
other  by  mutual  feelings  of  good-will,  and  the  pleasurable  emotions 
connected  with  the  consciousness  of  a  good  action  fix  the  deed  in  recol- 
lection of  the  one,  while  a  sense  of  gratitude  renders  it  holy  to  the  other. 
In  the  legal  and  compulsory  assessment  for  the  proclaimed  parish  pauper, 
there  is  nothing  of  all  this.     The  alms  are  extorted  @gi(^l  ^unwilling 
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hand,  and  a  Iieart  which  desires  the  annihilation,  rather  than  the  relief, 
of  the  distressed  object.  The  object  of  charity,  sensible  of  the  ill-will 
with  which  the  pittance  is  bestowed,  seizes  on  it  as  his  right,  not  as  a 
favour.  The  manner  of  conferring  it  being  directly  calculated  to  hurt 
and  disgust  his  feelings,  he  revenges  himself  by  becoming  impudent  and 
clamorous.  A  more  odious  picture,  or  more  likely  to  deprave  the  feelings 
of  those  exposed  to  its  influence,  can  hardly  be  imagined ;  and  yet  to 
such  a  point  have  we  been  brought  by  an  artificial  system  of  society,  that 
we  must  either  deny  altogether  the  right  of  the  poor  to  their  just  pro- 
portion of  the  firuits  of  the  earth,  or  afSsrd  them  some  means  of  sub- 
sistence out  of  them  by  the  institution  of  positive  law. 

Note  VI.  p.  540.— Meg  Dods. 

Non  omnis  moriar,  '  Saint  Ronan's,  since  this  veracious  history  was 
given  to  the  public,  has  revived  as  a  sojt  of  alias,  or  second  title,  to  the 
very  pleasant  village  of  Inverleithen  upon  Tweed,  where  there  is  a  medi- 
cinal spring  much  frequented  by  visitors.  Prizes  for  some  of  the  manly 
and  athletic  sports,  common  in  the  pastoral  districts  around,  are  competed 
for  under  the  title  of  the  Saint  Ronan's  Games.  Nay,  Meg  Dods  has 
produced  herself  of  late  from  obscurity  as  authoress  of  a  work  on  Cookery, 
of  which,  in  justice  to  a  lady  who  makes  so  distinguished  a  figure  as  this 
excellent  dame,  we  insert  the  title-page : 

"  The  Cook  and  Housewife's  Manual :  A  Practical  System  of  Modem 
Domestic  Cookery  and  Family  Management. 

*  Cooi,  see  all  your  sawces 

Be  sharp  and  poynant  in  the  palate,  that  they  may 

Commend  you  :  look  to  your  roast  and  baked  meats  handsoftuly. 

And  what  new  kukshatus  and  delicate  made  things,  * 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
By  Mistress  Margaret  Dods,  of  the  Cleikum  Inn,  St.  Ronan's.** 

Though  it  LB  rather  unconnected  with  our  immediate  subject,  we  camiot 
help  adding,  that  Mrs.  Dods  has  preserved  the  recipes  of  certain  excel- 
lent old  dishes  which  we  would  be  loath  should  fall  into  oblivion  in  our 
day ;  and  in  bearing  this  testimony^  we  protest  that  we  axe  no  way  biassed 
by  the  receipt  of  two  bottles  of  excellent  sauce  for  cold  meat,  wldch  were 
sent  to  us  by  the  said  Mrs.  Dods  as  a  mark  of  her  respect  and  regard,  for 
which  we  return  her  our  nnfeigned  thanks,  having  found  them  capital. 


V 


THE  END. 
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